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FBEFACE. 

The  folkming  eflsajB  and  reyiews  are  repabliflhed 
from  Broumson^s  Q^arierhf  Rmew.  Thej  bAve  been 
subjected  to  a  rigd  revLdon,  but  are  reprodnoed  as 
originally  pnblidied,  ezceptiDg  a  few  verbal  correctioii8y 
the  aappreBuon  of  a  few  soperfliioaB  sentences,  and  the 
omiBsioQ  of  some  paragraphs  whkh  have  lost  their 
interest. 

It  is  very  possible  that  in  selecting  these  articles 
for  republication,  I  have  not  chosen  those  which  the 
student  of  theology  or  philosophy  would  have  recom- 
mended, nor  even  those  which  I  myself  regard  as  the 
least  unworthy  of  my  writings  during  the  past  seven 
or  ei^t  years ;  but  essays  of  a  somewhat  abstruse  and 
metaphysical  nature,  though  they  may  be  tolerated  in 
a  periodical  where  they  appear  along  with  others  of  a 
less  unpopular  cast,  wiU  hardly  find  in  these  times  read- 
ers if  published  in  a  volume  by  themselves.  I  have 
selected  such  articles  as  have  seemed  to  me  best  adapted 
to  the  tastes  of  the  general  reader,  and  the  most  likely 
to  be  useful  to  the  public  at  large,'  whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant. 

The  reader  must  not  expect  too  much  from  these 
articles,  and  must  be  ccmtent  to  take  them  for  what 
they  are, — simply  articles  originally  written  for  a  Quar- 
terly Review.  They  are  by  no  means  separate  and 
complete  treatises  on  the  several  topics  they  discuss. 
But,  if  read  in  connection,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
arranged  &em,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  found  to  give  a' 
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tolerably  full  view  of  the  argument  for  the  Church  and 
against  Protestantism,  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of 
Government,  the  principles  of  Authority  and  Liberty, 
the  sacredness  of  Law,  the  duty  of  Loyalty,  and  the 
madness  and  danger  of  modem  Socialism. 

If  any  one  looks  over  this  volume  for  something  new, 
original,  or  striking  ho  will,  most  likely,  be  disappointed. 
I  have  not  labored  to  present  novel  or  startling  specula- 
tions on  theology,  philosophy,  ethics,  or  politics,  but 
simply  to  ascertain  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Grod,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  great  practi- 
cal questions  of  the  day.  My  aim  has  been  to  bring 
up  anew  the  old  and  too  often  forgotten  truth,  not  to 
bring  out  a  novel  theory.  From  first  to  last  I  think 
and  write  as  a  man  many  centuries  behind  his  age. 

The  articles  before  being  printed  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  were  submitted  to  the  revision  of  a  competent 
theologian,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
contain  anything  not  in  accordance  with  Catholic  faith 
and  morals ;  but  they  are  as  a  matter  of  course  repub- 
lished with  submission  to  the  proper  authority,  and  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  correct  any  error  of  any  sort 
they  may  contain  the  moment  it  is  brought  authorita- 
tively to  my  notice.  It  is  not  my  province  to  teach; 
all  that  I  am  free  to  do  is  to  reproduce  with  scrupu- 
lous fidelity  what  I  am  taught. 

Religion  is  for  me  the  supreme  law ;  it  governs  my 
politics,  not  my  politics  it.  I  never  suffer  myself  to 
inquire  whether  such  or  such  a  religion  favors  or  not 
such  or  such  a  political  order ;  for  if  there  is  a  conflict 
the  political  must  yield  to  the  religious.  I  therefore 
have  not  labored  to  ^show  that  the  Church  is  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  monarchy,  to  aristocracy,  or  to  democ- 
racy.    I  do  not  find  that  she  erects  any  particular 


)Ternment  into  on  article  of  faith, — the  mo- 
Dorchical  no  more  tlinn  the  democratic,  the  democratic 
BO  more  than  the  monarchical.  Any  one  of  tlicse  par- 
ticular forma  may  be  legal  government,  and  when  aed 
where  it  is  the  good  CatboUc  is  bound  to  support  it, 
and  forbidden  to  conspire  to  subvert  it.  The  republi- 
can order  is  the  legal  order  here,  and  I  owe  it  civil 
obedience.  I  am  the  citizen  of  a  republic,  and  there- 
fore a  republican  citizen ;  I  am  a  Cathohc,  therefore  a 
loyal  citizen,  and  no  radical  or  revolutionist,  citlicr  for 
my  own  country  or  any  other, 

My  Catholic  friends,  who  have  been  frequently  dis- 
turbed by  hearing  it  alleged  that  Catholicity  is  anti- 
repuhlican  and  incompatible  with  popular  institutions, 
will  find  no  direct  attempt  to  refute  80  silly,  nay,  bo 
absurd  an  objection,  I  respect  my  religion,  and  even 
the  great  body  of  my  own  countrymen,  too  much  to 
undertake  to  do  that.  But  they  will  find  that  I  hare 
attempted,  not  unsuccessfully  perhaps,  to  prove  that 
without  tlio  Catholic  religion  it  is  impossible  permanently 
to  eustaiu  popular  institutions,  or  to  secure  tbeir-free 
and  salutary  operations.  Indeed  no  form  of  govem- 
incnt  can  be  secure  or  operate  well  without  the  Church. 
Without  Catholicity  you  can  have,  in  principle  at  least, 
only  despotism  or  anarchy.  All  that  our  countrymen 
find  in  our  institutions  has  been  adopted  from  England, 
and  inherited  from  Catholic  ancestors. 

I  seldom  throw  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  I  have  made 
no  attempt  to  propitiate  popular  opinion  by  pandering 
to  popular  prejudice.  I  was  not  bom  to  bo  a  courtier, 
either  of  king  or  people.  I  seek  to  enlighten  public 
opinion,  not  to  echo  it ;  and  I  always  say,  in  a  plain, 
straight  forward  way,  what  I  am  convinced  ought  to  be 
sud,  leaving  popularity  or  unpopularity  to  look  out  for 
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itself.  But  if  my  language  is  free,  bold,  and  some- 
times severe,  I  would  fain  hope  that  it  is  never  incon- 
siderate, rash,  or  gratuitously  offensive. 

I  shall  be  found  to  have  seldom  indulged  in  frothy 
declamations  about  liberty,  the  rights  of  man,  and  the 
dignity  of  human  nature.  There  are  enough  others  to 
do  that.  I  assert  my  liberty  in  my  practice ;  I  exer- 
cise my  rights  as  a  man,  and  I  aim  to  show  my  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  human  nature  in  my  deportment. 
Liberty  is,  no  doubt,  threatened  in  this  country,  but 
the  danger  comes  chiefly  from  the  side  of  license,  and 
is  best  averted,  not  by  common  place  declamations  for 
the  largest  liberty,  but  by  asserting  and  maintaining 
the  supremacy  of  Law. 

I  have  shown  no  sympathy  with  the  various  classes 
of  fanatics  with  which  the  country  teems, — philanthro- 
pists, reformers,  as  they  call  themselves.  They  have 
become  as  troublesome  as  the  frogs  of  Egypt,  and  are 
far  more  dangerous.  They  strike  at  the  root  of  all  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  manly  independence  of  character, 
and -are  doing  their  best  to  revive  the  absurd  and  des- 
potic legislation  of  the  early  Colonial  times  of  New 
England.  Of  Christian  Charity,  that  supernatural  virtue 
which  loves  Grod  supremely  and  its  neighbor  as  itself 
for  Grod's  sake,  we  cannot  have  too  much ;  but  of  the 
whimpering  sentiment  of  philanthropy,  which  an  unbeliev-  ' 
ing  age  substitutes  for  it,  and  which  is  the  love  of  all 
men  in  general  and  the  hatred  of  every  man  in  par- 
ticular, unless  a  criminal,  we  cannot  have  too  little. 
Charity  redeems  the  world,  and  gives  us  a  heaven  on 
earth ;  philanthropy  effects  no  good,  and  tramples  down 
more  good  by  the  way  in  g6ing  to  its  object,  than  it 
could  possibly  effect  in  accomplishing  it. 

Whatever  the  imperfections  of  these  articles,  and 


tio  one  con  be  more  sensible  of  their  iaiperfectiona  than 
I  ani,  thiTL-  is  tliis  to  be  said  in  their  favor,  that  the; 
&ro  the  production  of  no  youthful  nspiraut  sccldng 
iiotoricty  by  paradox  and  excentricity,  nor  of  an  old 
man  soured  by  disappointment,  and  eoekmg  to  vent  his 
F^ite  upon  an  unoffending  world.  I  hare  lived  in  the 
vurld,  and  shared  its  Ticissitudes,  but  I  hare  no  wrongs 
to  complain  of,  no  sense  of  injustice  rankling  in  my 
bosom.  I  have  no  niortiBed  ombitjon,  and  have  attain- 
ed to  more  llian  in  the  most  ardent  dreams  of  my  youth 
I  ever  aspired  to.  I  am  contented  with  my  lot  in  the 
world,  and  have  no  desire  to  change  it.  Conviction, 
not  desperation,  led  me  into  the  Church,  and  I  have 
fonnd  a  thousand  times  more  than  I  expected.  It  is 
true,  in  my  youth  and  early  matdiood  I  held  and  pub- 
lished views  very  different  from  those  set  forth  in  this 
\'olume,  and  this  fact  will  have  its  weight  against  what- 
ever I  may  now  say.  But  it  is  no  crime  to  grow  wiser 
with  years,  and  to  profit  by  experience  or  by  the 
grace  of  G<id.  The  delihLTato  convictions  of  a  man  of 
mature  ago  are  worth  more  than  the  crude  speculations 
of  impetnouB  and  inexperienced  youth.  But  there  is 
Kothing  in  these  essays  and  reviews  that  rests  on  my 
pcnooal  authority ;  they  are  to  bo  taken  for  what  they 
are  worth,  without  any  reference  to  the  much  or  little 
reepect  due  to  their  author. 

Much  has  been  said  first  and  last  in  the  newspapers 
as  to  tlic  Ircquent  changes  I  have  undergone,  and  I  am 
usually  sneered  at  as  a  weathercock  in  religion  and 
politics.  This  seldom  disturbs  me,  for  I  happen  to 
know  that  most  of  the  changes  alleged  are  purely  im- 
aginary. I  was  bom  in  a  Protestant  community,  of 
Protestaut  parents,  and  was  brought  up,  so  far  as  I 
was  brou^it  up  at  all,  a  PreGbyterian.     At  the  age  of 
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twentj-^ne  I  passed  from  Prebyterianism  to  what  is 
sometimes  called  Liberal  Christianity,  to  which,  I  re- 
mained attached,  at  first  under  the  form  of  Uniyersal- 
ism,  afterwards  under  that  of  Unitarianism,  till  the  age 
of  forty-one,  when  I  had  the  happiness  of  being  received 
into  the  Catholic  Church.  Here  is  the  sum  total  of 
my  religious  changes.  I  no  doubt  experienced  diflScul- 
ties  in  defending  the  doctrines  I  professed,  and  I  shifted 
my  groimd  of  defence  more  than  once,  but  not  the  doc- 
trines themselves. 

I  was  during  many  years,  no  doubt,  a  radical  and 
a  socialist,  but  both  after  a  fashion  of  my  own.  I  held 
two  sets  of  principles,  the  one  set  the  same  tliat  I  hold 
now,  the  other  the  set  I  have  rejected.  I  supposed 
the  two  sets  could  bo  held  consistently  together,  that 
there  must  be  some  way,  though  I  never  pretended  to 
be  able  to  discover  it,  of  Feconciling  them  with  each 
other.  Fifteen  years*  trial  and  experience  convinced 
me  to  the  contrary,  and  that  I  must  choose  which  set 
I  would  retain,  and  which  cast  off.  My  natural  tend- 
ency was  always  to  conservatism,  and  democracy,  in 
the  sense  I  now  reject  it,  I  never  held.  In  politics,  I 
always  advocated,  as  I  advocate  now,  a  limited  govern- 
ment indeed,  but  a  strong  and  efficient  government. 
Hero  is  the  sum  total  of  my  political  changes.  I  never 
acknowledged  allegiance  to  any  party.  From  1838  to 
1843,  I  acted  with  the  Democratic  party,  because  dur- 
ring  those  years  it  contended  for  the  public  policy  I 
approved ;  since  then  I  have  adhered  to  no  party.  No 
party  as  such  ever  had  any  right  to  count  on  me,  and 
most  likely  none  ever  will  have.  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  infallibility  of  political  parties,  and  I  always  did 
and  probably  always  shall  hold  myself  free  to  support 
the  men   and   measures  of  any   party,   or    to  -oppose 
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tiiem,  according  to  mj  own  independent  convictions  of 
what  is  or  is  not  for  the  common  good  of  my  country. 

But  after  all,  this  is  not  a  matter  worth  taking  any 
notice  of.  I  am  not  anxious  to  prove  that  I  have  al- 
ways acted  consistently,  and  have  never  changed  my 
opinions.  Charges  may  be  alleged  against  me  that  are 
not  true,  but  the  public  is  not  likely  to  believe  any- 
thing worse  of  my  life  before  I  became  a  Catholic  than  I 
do  myself.  I  was  a  Protestant,  and  had  the  virtues  and 
the  vices  of  Protestants,  and  probably  was  not  much 
better  nor  much  worse  than  the  average  of  my  class. 
I  was,  of  course,  all  unworthy  to  be  a  Catholic,  and 
in  myself  am  now  all  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of 
Catholics.  There  is  no  question  of  that ;  and  if  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  my  writings  depended  on  my  own 
merits  or  demerits,  thoy  would  deserve  not  a  moment's 
consideration.  I  have  referred  to  the  subject  only  as 
an  act  of  justice  to  my  Catholic  friends,  who  have  so 
generously  given  me  their  hearts.  But  I  certainly  had 
errors,  gross  and  inexcusable  errors,  and  I  beg  the 
public  to  accept  this  volume  as  a  slight  token  of  my 
sincere  repentance,  and  of  my  earnest  wish  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  atone  for  them. 

I  respectfully  lay  this  humble  volume  at  the  feet 
of  the  Venerable  Prelates  and  Clergy  of  the  United 
States,  not  as  worthy  of  their  patronage,  or  even  of 
their  notice,  but  as  a  mark  of  filial  reverence  and  sub- 
mission, and  of  profound  and  lively  gratitude  for  their 
kind  encouragement,  and  generous  and  uniform  support 
of  my  humble  labors  in  the  cause  of  Catholic  truth. 

I  would  also  inscribe  it  to  my  Protestant  country- 
men. They  will  find  in  it  many  resons  why  I  have 
ceased  to  be  a  Protestant,  but  none  I  hope,  for  believ- 
ing that  I  have  lost  any  of  my  former  interest  in  them. 
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or  that  their  welfare  here  or  hereafter  is  less  dear  to 
me  than  ever  it  was.  •  My  sympathies  with  my  fellow 
men,  which,  perhaps,  are  livelier  and  deeper  than  some 
suppose,  have  been  quickened  and  expanded,  not  dead- 
ened and  contracted,  by  my  conversion  to  Catholicity. 
I  have  said  nothing  in  the  following  pages  in  wrath; 
I  have  spoken  only  in  love. 

Placing  this  volume,  though  all  unworthy,  with  de- 
vout gratitude,  and  tender  love,  under  the  protection 
of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  as  I  do  myself  and  all  my  labors 
and  interests,  I  send  it  fortli  to  the  public,  hoping  that 
it  may  contain  a  fit  word  fitly  spoken  for  some  earnest 
mind  struggling  to  emancipate  itself  from  error,  and  to 
burst  into  '^  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  Gh)d." 

THE  AUTHOR. 

Mount  BellikghaM,  • 

Maunday  Thursday,  1852. 
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The  Journal,  the  title  of  which  we  have  here  quoted,  is  the 
ably  conducted  organ  of  the  American  Unitarians.  As  a  peri- 
odical, it  is  one  in  which  we  take  no  slight  interest ;  for  it  is 
conducted  by  our  personal  friends,  and  through  its  pages,  which 
were  liberally  opened  to  us,  we  were  at  one  time  accustomed 
to  give  circulation  to  our  own  crude  speculations  and  pestilen- 
tial heresies.  We  introduce  it  to  our  readers,  however,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  any  general  opinion  of  its  charac- 
ter, or  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  denomination  of  which  it  is  the 
organ  ;  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  article  w^hich  ap- 
peared in  the  January  number,  headed  The  Churchy  as  a  text 
for  some  remarks  in  defence  of  the  Church  against  No-Church- 
isra,  or  the  doctrine  which  admits  the  Church  in  name,  but 
denies  it  in  fact,  so  prevalent  in  our  age  and  community. 

All  Protestant  sects,  just  in  proportion  as  tliey  depart  from 
Catholic  unity,  tend  to  No-Churchism ;  and  the  Unitarians,  who 


•  The  Christian  Examiner  and  Religious  Miscellany,  January,  1845. — 
Art.  VI.     The  Church. 
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are  the  Protestants  of  Prot«sfjinta,  and  who  afford  us  a  practical 
e!tem]ilitication  of  what  Proleatantiim  is  and  must  be,  when  and 
where  it  has  tlie  scase,  the  honesty,  or  the  courage  to  be  con- 
sequent, liave  already  reached  this  important  point  They  can- 
not be  Boid,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  to  believe  in  any 
church  at  all.  They  »ee  clearly  enough,  that,  if  they  once  ad- 
mit a  church  at  all,  in  any  sense  in  which  it  is  distjngutghable 
from  no-church,  they  'can  neither  justify  the  Refbnnere  in  se- 
ceding from  the  Catholic  Church,  nor  themselves  in  remaining 
aliens  from  its  communion.  They  have,  therefore,  the  honesty 
and  boldness  to  deny  the  Church  altogether,  and  to  admit  in 
ite  place  only  a  voluntary  association  of  individuals  for  pious  and 
religious  purposes ;  in  which  sense  it  is  on  a  par  with  a  Bible, 
Missionary,  Temperance,  or  Abolition  society,  with  scarcely  any- 
thing more  holy  in  its  objects,  or  more  binding  on  its  membera 

The  Christian  Eiaminer,  in  the  article  we  have  referred  to 
fully  authorizes  this  atateinont;  and  though  it  by  no  means  dis- 
cards the  sacred  name  of  C/iurek,  it  leaves  us  nothing  venerable 
or  worth  contending  for  to  be  signified  by  it  The  controversies, 
for  the  next  few  year,  it  thinks,  will,  not  improbably,  revofiia 
around  the  nuestion  of  the  Church.  "  What,  then,"  it  asis,  "ia 
the  Church !  what  is  its  authority !  wliat  its  importance !  what 
its  true  place  among  Christian  ideas  or  influences  !"  These  are 
the  questions  ;  and  its  purpose  in  the  article  under  consideration 
is  to  offer  a  few  remarks  which  may  indicate  a  true  answer  1i> 
them,  especially  the  last 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  the  Chnrch !  the  writer 
replies,  "  It  is  the  whole  company  of  believers,  the  uncounted 
and  wide-spread  congregation  of  all  those  who  receive  the  Gos- 
pel as  the  law  of  Ifc.  It  is  coextensive  with  Christianity ;  it  is 
the  living  Christianity  of  the  time,  be  that  more  or  leas,  be  it 
expressed  in  one  mode  of  worship  or  another,  in  one  or  another 
variety  of  internal  discipline.  Tlio  Church  of  Christ  cracapre- 
hends  and  is  composed  of  all  his  followeni." — pp.  T8,  79. 

The  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  the  importance  of  the 
Church)  ia  not  very  clearly  set  forth.     Perhaps  this  ia  &  p<nnt 
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on  wbicli  Uie  nriter  ha«  not  yet  obUiineU  cle«r  anJ  disdnct 
views.  It  id,  probably,  one  of  thoM  points  on  wliieh  "  roere 
light  is  to  break  fbrlb."  The  2>^<"''  "f  ll""  Church  iunon^' 
ChriatiAQ  idi^as  hdiI  infliieneea  also  it  not  very  definitely  deter- 
mined ;  but  it  would  itpp«ar  tluit  tlia  sacred  writers  had  two 
idctta, — for  tliey  wore  nijl,  like  our  ntoderu  mfonners,  men  of 
only  one  idea, — »nd  these  two  ideM  were,  one  the  Church,  the 
other  the  individuni  soul.  We  do  not  moaii  to  any  that  tli4 
writer  rually  iiit<^u<k  to  teiich  thul  the  Church  is  on  idtix,  for  a 
"  company  uf  believers"  can  hardly  bo  called  an  idea,  nor  can 
tlie  individuni  soul ;  but  he  probably  means  to  teach  l^t  the 
sBcred  writers  h^id  two  idons,  or  mUicr  two  ptnnts  of  view,  from 
wliidi  tlio)'  contemplated  this  company  of  believer!, — tho  *ne 
oollectii'e,  tlie  otlicr  individuni. 

"They  loved  lo  collect — in  idea — the  memberg  of  Christ,  at 
thtjf  »lyltd  tktm,  under  one  idea,  and  present  titem  in  thii  rela- 
tion of  unity  to  their  readure.  Thus  viewed,  the  Church  becnnie 
the  tmblrm  of  Chrii-linn  influences  nnd  Ohristiao  benefila.  It 
eipneMcd  nil  Christ  had  Uved  for,  or  died  for.  He  hod  \wei  it, 
■sd  given  hiituclf  lor  it.  It  was  '  tlie  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
Imth.'     It  WHS  the  '  body'  of  which  he  wns  the  head." — p.  79. 

This  unity,  howe^-er,  is  purc^ly  ideal ;  that  is,  ima^nary.  The 
only  unity  renily  exiRling  consiits  merely  in  the  similar  seiili- 
nrants,  hopes,  and  aims  of  the  individuni  memberB.     But 

"There  wiw  another  idea  rn  wliioh  Uic  Apostle*  insisted  still 
more  strenuously,  ihnt  of  the  individuni  aoul.  They  t.iughl  the 
important  of  the  indinduid  soul.  Around  this  as  tho  one  ob- 
ject of  iuUFCHt,  were  gathered  tlw  revelations  and  comraand- 
mcnts  of  the  Go«i>el,  Personal  responsibleness — in  view  of 
pririlegea,  duties,  sins,  lempt«tions — was  their  great  theme. 
They  pn^hed  the  Gospel  to  the  sold  in  its  individual  exposure 
and  want.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  our  religion,  its  vital  pccu- 
liaiity,  that  it  makes  tlie  individual  the  object  of  its  address,  its 
iiuniediale  and  its  finid  action.  Chiisllanity  divested  of  this 
diBlinction  becomes  jiowerle^  and  void  of  meamog.  It  contra- 
dicts and  subveris  iisclC" — Tb. 


\ 
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Here,  then,  are  two  ideas, — the  idea  of  the  company^  and  the 
idea  of  the  individual ;  and  the  first  idea  is  to  be  held  subordi^ 
nate  to  the  second ;  which,  wo  suppose,  means  that  the  end  of 
Christianity  is  the  redemption  and  sanctification  of  the  individ- 
ual soul,  and  that  the  Church  is  to  be  valued  only  in  so  fiir  » 
it  is  a  means  to  this  end, — a  doctrine  which  we  do  not  recolr 
lect  to  have  ever  heard  questioned.  The  place  of  the  Church 
is,  therefore,  below  the  individual,  and  being  only  the  effect  of 
the  operation  of  Christianity  in  the  hearts  of  individuals,  9s  the 
writer  tells  us  farther  on,  its  importance  must  consist  solely  in 
the  reaction  of  the  example  of  Christians  on  those  not  yet  con- 
verted, and  in  the  aid  and  encouragement  union  among  pro- 
fessed Christians  gives  to  one  another  in  their  strivings  after  the 
Christian  life.  This,  as  near  as  we  can  come  at  it,  is  the  Chris- 
tian JSxaminer's  doctrine. 

The  writer  throws  in  one  or  two  remarks,  in  connexion  with 
his  general  statement,  to  which  we  cannot  assent  "  It  has  been 
maintained,^'  he  says,  '^  that  the  Church  is  the  principal  idea  in 
the  Gospel.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  individual 
exists  for  the  Church.  Ecclesiastical  writers  liave  contended, 
and  the  people  have  admitted,  that  the  rights  of  tlie  Chxuch 
were  stronger  than  the  rights  of  the  members,  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Church  must  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  the  be- 
liever's peace  and  independence ;  that,  in  a  word  everything 
must  bo  made  to  yield  to  the  Church." — p.  80.  The  writer 
must  have  drawn  on  his  imagination  for  his  facts.  Ecclesiastical 
writers  have  never  contended,  nor  have  the  people  admitted, 
any  such  thing.  The  doctors  of  tlie  Church  have  always  and 
uniformly  taught  that  the  Church  exists  for  the  indindual,  not 
the  individual  for  tlie  Church,  and  that  she  is  to  be  submitted 
to  solely  as  the  means  in  the  hands  of  God  of  redeemii^  and 
sanctifying  the  individual  soul.  This  is  wherefore  Catholics  so 
earnestly  contend  for  the  Church,  so  willingly  obey  her  com- 
mands, and  so  cheerfully  lay  down  their  lives  in  her  defence. 

The  question  of  a  (Conflict  of  rights  between  the  Church  and 
the  individual,  which  the  Christian  Examiner  regards  as  Ou 
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great  question  of  the  age,  is  no  question  at  all ;  for  there  never 
is  and  never  can  be  a  conflict  of  rights.  It  has  never  been  held 
by  any  one  of  any  authority  in  the  ecclesiastical  world,  that  the 
rights  of  the  Church  are  stronger  than  the  rights  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  that  the  rights  of  the  members  must  yield  to  those  of 
the  Church.  Rights  never  yield ;  claims  may  jrield,  but  not 
rights.  Establish  the  fact  that  this  or  that  is  the  right  of  the 
member,  and  the  Church  both  respects  and  guaranties  it ;  but 
where  she  has  the  right  to  teach  and  command,  she  does  not 
come  in  conflict  with  individual  rights  by  demanding  submis- 
sion, for  there  the  individual  has  no  rights.  To  hold  him, 
within  the  province  of  the  Church,  to  obedience,  is  only  holding 
him  to  obedience  to  the  rightful  authority.  When  the  law 
says  to  the  indindual,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  it  infringes  no 
right ;  because  the  individual  has  not,  and  never  had,  any  right 
to  steal. 

But  passing  over  this,  we  may  say,  the  Christi/sm  Examiner 
holds,  that,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  our  blessed  Saviour 
founded  no  cliurch ;  he  merely  taught  the  truth,  and,  by  his 
teaching,  life,  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection,  deposited  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  certain  great  seminal  principles  of 
truth  and  goodness,  to  be  by  their  own  free  thought  and  affec- 
tions developed  and  matured.  The  Church  is  nothing  but  the 
mere  effect  of  the  development  and  grovd;h  of  these  principles. 
"  It  is  but  a  consequence "  of  the  effect  of  Christianity  upon 
those  who  are  "  separately  brought  under  its  influence."  These, 
taken  collectively,  are  the  Church.  These  organize  themselves 
in  one  way  or  another,  adopt  for  their  social  regulation  and  mu- 
tual progress  such  forms  of  worship  or  internal  discipline  as  are 
suggested  by  the  measure  of  Christian  truth  and  virtue  realized 
in  their  hearts.  This  is  all  the  church  there  is.  If  you  ask, 
What  is  its  authority  ?  the  answer  is,  "  A  fiction,  a  fiction  which 
has  cheated  millions  and  ruined  multitudes,  but  a  fiction  stilk" 
— p.  83.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  church  theory  of  Liberal  Chris- 
tians, in  fact,  the  theory  virtually  adopted  by  the  great  body  of 
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the  Frotestant  world,  and  the  only  theory  a  consistent  Protestant 
can  adopt,  if  not  even  more  than  he  can  consistently  adopt 

The  insufficiency  of  this  theory  it  is  our  purpose  in  the  fol- 
lowing essay  to  point  out,  by  showing  that  with  it  alone  it  is 
impossible  to  elicit  an  act  of  faith.  We  shall  begin  what  we 
have  to  offer  by  defining  what  it  is  we  mean  by  the  Church, 
and  what  are  the  precise  questions  at  issue  between  us  and 
No-Churchmen.  We  do  this,  because  the  Christian  Ex- 
aminer and  its  associates  do  not  seem  to  have  any  clear  or 
definite  notions  of  what  it  is  we  contend  for,  when  we  con- 
tend for  the   authority,  infallibility,  and  indefcctibility  of  the 

Church,  or  what  it  is  of  which  we  really  predicate  these  impor- 
tant attributes. 

The  word  churchy  it  is  well  known,  is  used  in  a  variety  of 
senses.  The  Greek  ixxXiya/of,  eccUsia,  rendered  by  the  word 
church,  taken  in  a  general  way,  means  an  assembly,  or  congre- 
gation, whether  good  or  bad,  for  one  purpose  or  another ;  but 
is  for  the  most  part  taken  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  in  a 
good  sense,  for  the  Church  of  ChrisL  Tlie  Englu^h  word  churchy 
said  to  be  derived  from  K(>(fiog  and  oUo^^  the  LorcTs  house 
would  seem  to  designate  primarily  the  place  of  worship ;  but  as 
ohtogy  like  our  English  word  house,  may  mean  the  family  as 
well  as  the  dwelling  or  habitation,  the  word  church  may  not  im- 
properly be  used  to  designate  the  Lord^s  family,  the  worship- 
pers as  well  as  the  place  of  worship ;  in  which  sense  it  is  a  suf- 
ficiently accurate  translation  of  the  Greek  iuMlfjaiay  as  generally 
used  by  ecclesiastical  writers. 

1.  By  the  Church  we  understand,  then,  when  taken  in  its 
widest  sense,  without  any  limiU\tion  of  space  or  time,  the  whole 
of  the  Lord's  family,  the  whole  congregation  of  the  faithful, 
united  in  the  true  worship  of  God  under  Christ  the  head.  In 
this  sense  it  comprehends  the  faithful  of  the  Old  Testament, — 
not  only  those  belonging  to  tlie  Synagogue,  but  also  those  oui 
of  it,  as  Job,  Melchisedech,  &c,, — the  blest,  even  tlie  angels,  in 
heaven,  the  suffering  in  purgatory,  and  those  on  the  way.    As 
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comprehendiDg  the  blest  in  heaven,  it  is  called  the  Church  Tri- 
umphant ;  the  souls  in  purgatory,  the  Church  Suffering ;  believ- 
ers on  the  way,  the  Church  Militant ;  not  that  these  are  three 
different  Churches,  but  different  parts,  or  rather  states,  of  one 
Rnd  the  same  Church.  But  with  the  Church  in  this  compre- 
hensive sense  we  have  in  our  present  dscussion  nothing  to  do. 
The  question  obviously  turns  on  the  Church  Militant 

2.  The  Church  Militant  is  defined  by  Catholic  writers  to  bo 
"  The  society  of  the  faithful,  baptized  in  the  profession  of  the 
same  &ith,  united  in  the  participation  of  the  same  sacraments, 
and  in  the  same  worship,  under  one  head,  Christ  in  heaven,  and 
his  Vicar,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  on  earth."  But  even  this  is  too 
comprehensive  for  our  present  purpose, — to  indicate  at  once  the 
precise  points  in  the  controversy  between  us  and  No-Church- 
men. 

3.  We  must  distinguish,  in  the  Church  Militant,  between  the 
Ecclesia  credens,  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  and  the  Eccle- 
sia  docens,  or  congregation  of  pastors  and  teachers. 

The  Church,  as  the  simple  congregation  of  believers,  taken 
exclusively  as  believers^  is  not  a  visible  organization,  nor  an  au- 
thoritative or  an  infallible  body.  On  this  point  we  have  no  con- 
troversy with  the  Christian  Examiner  ;  for  we  are  no  Congre- 
gationalLsts,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to  maintain  that  the  su- 
preme authority  in  the  Church,  under  Christ,  is  vested  in  the 
body  of  the  faithful.  The  authority  of  the  Church  in  this  sense 
we  cheerfully  admit  is  "  a  fiction,"  "  a  mischievous  fiction,"  as 
the  history  of  Protcstintism  for  these  three  hundred  years  of 
its  existence  sufficiently  establishes. 

When  we  contend  for  the  Church  as  a  visible,  authoritative, 
infalhble,  and  indefectible  body  or  corporation,  we  take  the  word 
church  in  a  restricted  sense,  to  mean  simply  the  body  of  pastors 
and  teachers,  or,  in  other  words,  the  bishops  in  communion 
with  their  chief.  We  mean  what  Protestants  would,  perhaps, 
better  understand  by  the  word  ministry  than  by  the  word 
church, — although  this  word  ministry  is  far  from  being  exact, 
ab  it  designates  functions  rather  than  functionaries,  and,  when 
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used  to  designate  functionaries,  includes  the  several  orders  of 
the  Christian  priesthood, — not  merely  the  bishops  or  pastors, 
who  alone,  according  to  the  Catholic  view,  constitute  the  EccU- 
sia  docens.  Nevertheless,  to  avoid  the  confusion  the  word 
church  is  apt  to  generate  in  Protestant  minds,  we  shall  some- 
times use  it,  merely  premising  that  we  use  it  to  express  only  the 
body  of  pastors  and  teachers,  by  whom  we  understand  exclu- 
sively the  bishops,  in  communion  with  their  chief,  the  Pope. 

Now,  the  question  between  us  and  No-Churchmen  turns 
precisely  on  this  Ecclesia  docens.  Has  our  blessed  Saviour  es- 
tablished a  body  of  teachers  for  his  Church,  that  is,  for  the  con- 
gregation of  the  faithful  ?  Has  he  given  them  authority  to  teach 
and  govern  ?  Has  he  given  to  this  body  the  promise  of  in&lli- 
bility  and  indefectibility  ?  If  so,  which  of  the  pretended  Chris- 
tian ministries,  now  extant  is  this  body  ?  These  are  the  questions 
between  us  and  No-Churchmen,  and  they  cover  the  whole 
ground  in  controversy.  There  is  now  no  mistaking  the  points 
to  be  discussed. 

I.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  writer  in  the  Christian 
Examiner  admits,  or  intends  to  admit,  the  divine  origin  and 
authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  the  name  of  Jesus 
is  the  only  name  '*  given  under  heaven  among  men  whereby  we 
must  be  saved.''  We  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  he  holds 
the  Christian  religion  to  be,  not  merely  preferable  to  all  other 
religions  or  pretended  religions,  but  the  only  true  religion  and 
way  of  salvation.  We  are  bound  to  do  so,  for  he  is  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  a  professedly  Christian  pastor  of  a  professedly  Chris- 
tian congregation,  and  it  would  be  discourteous  on  our  part  to 
reason  with  him  as  we  would  with  a  Jew,  Pagan,  Mahometan, 
or  InfideL  We  are  bound  to  assume  that  he  holds,  or  at  least 
intends  to  hold,  that  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
only  law  of  life,  without  obedience  to  which  no  one  can  be 
saved ;  and,  since  he  makes  Christianity  and  the  Church  coex- 
tensive, that  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church  as  he  defines  it^ 
there  is  no  salvation.    The  Church,  he  says,  comprehends  and 


is  composed  of  a!l  the  followers  of  Christ  No  one,  then,  who 
ja  not  in  tlie  Church  is  a  fitllower  of  Christ  If  the  Gospel  gf 
Christ  be  tlie  only  law  of  life,  no  one  not  a  follower  of  Christ 
I  be  saitnl.  Cousequenlly,  no  one  not  a  member  of  the 
Charch  of  Christ  can  be  snvod. 

To  deny  thi*  ia  to  ivj^t  ChriaUanily  nltogether,  or  to  fall  inW 
eompleb-'  indiffcrcncv.  If  men  enn  be  saved,  or  be  acccptftbte  Ut 
Ikeir  Maker,  in  one  ivli^on  as  well  as  in  iinolbcr,  whorein  is  one 
prefenble  to  anollier  t  If  the  Cliribltan  ntveluUun  was  not 
oeceesaiy  to  our  salvation,  why  was  it  given  us,  and  why  aro 
we  called  upon  to  believe  and  obey  it !  why  did  Ood  eend  his 
only  begotten  Son  to  moke  it,  and  why  was  it  declared  to  be 
^  such  inesUmable  fnlue  to  ua !  If  Jesus  Christ  taught  that 
miration  ia  nttalnabic  in  all  religions,  or  in  any  religion  but  his 
N>WD,  why  were  tho  Apostles  ho  enraptured  with  the  Gospl,  and 
"why  did  they  make  such  painful  sncriliceB  for  its  prumulgalion  ! 
Jf  they  had  not  been  taught  to  regard  it  as  the  only  way  of  sal- 
vation, their  conduct  is  unaccountable  ;  and  if  it  be  not  the  only 
irny  of  salration,  tlicy  and  tlieir  Master  can  be  regarded  only  as 
fe  company  of  deluded  fanatics,  whose  labors,  sacnficcs,  and  cruel 
)  may  indeed  exciU^  our  pity,  but  cannot  commaud  our 
(Bpect.  We  shall  prmume  tho  writer  in  tlie  Chriminn  £x- 
imin«r  se««  nil  this  ns  well  na  we,  and  therefore  shall  presume 
ihat  he  holds  with  us,  lliat  all  mankind  are  bound  to  worship 
i,  tliut  there  is  but  one  true  way  of  worshipping  God,  and 
vfure  but  one  true  religion,  and  that  this  true  religion  is  the 
I  religion.  Ho  who  does  not  admit  tliis  much  can 
hy  no  allowable  stretch  of  courtesy  be  callud  a  Clirastian.  This 
premised,  we  proceed. 

F  In  order  to  be  saved,  to  enter  into  life,  or  to  become  ac- 
MptAbl«  to  God,  one  must  be  a  Christian.  To  be  a  Christian, 
Me  tDDSt  bo  a  helievtr.  No  one  is  a  Christian  who  is  not  a 
MIower  of  Christ  Every  follower  of  Christ,  according  to  the 
'^Hveittiati  Eraminir,  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
1,  according  to  the  same  author!^,  the  Church  is  a  company 
ivf  bditven.     llierefore  a  Christian  must  be  a   lieliever.     Ua 
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who  is  a  belierer  is  a  believer  because  he  betieveB  acmeUuBg, 
Therefore,  in  order  to  be  a  Chnstian,  it  is  neoessarj  to  believe 
something. 

The  Christian  Examiner  must  admit  this  conclusioii;  jet 
some  Unitarians  have  the  appearance  of  denying  it    A  short 
time  since,  we  read  an  article  in  'a  Unitarian  newspaper,  writ- 
ten by  a  distinguished  Unitarian  clergyman,  in  which  the  writer 
maintmns,  that,  although  fiiith  is  indispensable  to  the  Christian 
character,  belief  is  not ;  yet  he  fails  to  define  what  that  £uth  is 
which  excludes  or  does  not  include  belief.    The  late  Dr.  Chm- 
ning,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Churchy  objects  to  all  forma, 
creeds,  and  churches,  and  declares  that  the  essence  of  all  religion 
is  in  supreme  love  to  God  and  universal  justica.  and  charity 
towards  our  neighbour.    Yet  we  presume  he  wishes  this  fact,  to 
wit,  that  this  is  the  essence  of  all  religion,  should  be  assented  to 
both  by  the  will  and  the  understanding.     But  this  is  not  a  hd 
of  science,  evident  in  and  of  itself.     It  depends  on  other  frets 
which  are  matters  of  belief,  and  therefore  must  itself  be  an  object 
of  belief.     Not  a  few  Unitarian  clergymen  of  our  acquaintance 
understand  by  faith  trust  or  confidence  {fiducia)^  and  contend, 
that,  when  we  are  commanded  to  believe  in  Christ,  in  Qod,  Ac, 
the  meaning  is,  that  we  should  trust  or  confide  in  him.     To  be- 
lieve in  the  Son  is  to  confide  in  him  as  the  Son  of  God.    But  I 
cannot  confide  in  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  unless  I  believe  that 
he  is  the  Son  of  God ;  I  cannot  confide  in  God,  unless  I  believe 
that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  protector  of  them  that  trust  hhn. 
Where  there  is  no  belief,  there  is  and  can  be  no  confidence. 
Confidence  always  presupposes  &ith  ;  for  where  there  is  no  be- 
lief that  the  trust  reposed  will  be  responded  to,  there  is  no 
trust ;  and  the  fact,  that  the  one  trusted  will  preserve  and  not 
betray  the  trust,  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  faith,  of  belief^  not 
of  knowledge.      Faith  begets  confidence,  but  is  not  it;  confi- 
dence is  the  e^ct  or  concomitant  of  &ith,  but  can  never  exist 
without  it     So,  however  these  may  seem  to  deny  the  neoesaitj 
of  belief,  they  all  in  reality  imply  it,  presuppose  it 

Moreover,  all  UnitlUians  hold,  that,  to  be  a  Chriatiaii,  one 
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must  be  a  follower  of  Christ.  -Their  radical  conception  oi  Christ 
18  that  of  a  teacher,  of  a  person  spedaily  raised  up  and  commis- 
sioned by  Almighty  God  to  teach,  and  to  teach  the  truth.  But 
one  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  follower  of  a  teacher,  unless  he 
believes  what  the  teacher  teaches.  Therefore,  to  be  a  Christian, 
one  must  be  a  believer. 

This,  again,  is  evident  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  "For 
without  fiiith,"  says  the  blessed  Apostle  Paul,  "  it  is  impossible 
to  please  God."  Heb.  xi.  6.  So  our  blessed  Saviour :  "  He 
that  believeth  and  is  bi^tized  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  be- 
fiereth  not  shall  be  condemned.'^  St  Mark,  xvi.  16.  '^  He  that 
believeth  in  the  Son  hath  eternal  life ;  but  he  that  believeth  not 
the  Son  shall  not  see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on 
him."  St  John,  iii.  36.  This  is  sufficient  to  establish  our  first 
position,  namely,  that,  in  order  to  be  a  Christian,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  a  believer,  that  is,  to  believe  somewhat. 

This  somewhat,  which  it  is  necessary  to  believe,  is  not 
falsehood,  but  truth.  What  we  are  required  to  believe  is  that 
for  not  believing  which  we  shall  be  condemned.  But  God  is  a 
God  of  truth,  nay,  truth  itself,  and  it  is  repugnant  to  reason  to 
assume  that  he  will  condemn  us  for  not  believing  falsehood. 
The  belief  demanded  is  also  essential  to  our  salvation  ;  for  it  is 
said,  "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned."  But  it  is 
equally  repugnant  to  reason  to  maintain  that  a  God  of  truth, 
who  is  truth,  can  make  belief  in  falsehood  essential  to  salvation. 
Therefore  the  belief  demanded,  as  to  its  object,  is  truth,  not 
Msehood. 

The  tnith  we  are  required  to  believe  is  the  revelation 
which  Almighty  God  has  made  us  through  his  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  or  in  other  words,  the  truth  which  Jesus  Christ  taught 
or  revealed.  The  ^lief  in  question  is  Christian  belief,  that 
which  makes  one  a  Christian  believer,  a  follower  of  Jesus,  a 
member  of  the  "  uncounted  and  wide-spread  congregation  of  all 
those  who  receive  the  Gospel  as  the  law  of  life."  But  one  can 
be  a  Christian  believer  only  by  believing  Christian  truth  ;  and 
Christian  truth  can  be  no  other  truth,  if  different  truths  there  be, 
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than  that  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  Jesus  Christ,  acoording  to 
the  confession  of  Unitarians  themselves^  was  a  teacher  of  truth, 
and  a  teacher  of  nothing  but  truth.  Then  all  he  taught  was 
truth.  Therefore,  to  be  truly  a  Christian  believer,  truly  a  fol- 
lower of  Christ,  it  is  necessary  to  believe,  expHdtly  or  implicitly, 
all  the  truth  he  taught  Hence,  the  commission  to  the  Apos- 
tles was  to  teach  all  nations,  and  to  teach  them  to  obeen'e  <dl 
things  whatioever  their  Master  had  conmumded  them.  St  Matt 
xxviii.  20. 

The  truth  which  Jesus  Christ  taught  or  revealed  apper- 
tains, in  part,  at  least,  to  the  supernatural  order.  By  the  su-' 
pematural  order  we  understand  the  order  above  nature,  that  is, 
above  the  order  of  creation.  All  creatures,  whether  brute  matter, 
vegetables,  animals,  men,  or  angels,  are  in  God,  and  without 
him  could  neither  be,  live,  nor  move.  But  God  has  created 
them  all  '*  after  their  kinds,''  and  each  with  a  specific  nature. 
What  is  included  in  this  nature,  or  promised  by  it,  altliough 
having  its  origin  and  fin»t  motion  in  God,  is  what  is  meant  by 
natural.  Supernatural  is  something  above  this,  and  superadded. 
God  transcends  nature,  and  is  supernatural ;  but  regarded  solely 
as  the  author,  upholder,  and  governor  of  nature,  he  is  natural, 
and  hence  the  knowledge  of  him  as  such  is  always  termed 
natural  theology.  But  as  the  author  of  grace,  ho  is  strictly 
supernatural ;  because  grace,  though  having  the  same  origin,  is 
above  the  order  of  creation,  is  not  included  in  it,  nor  pr<^i8ed 
by  it  It  is,  so  to  speak,  an  excess  of  the  Divine  Fulness  not  ex- 
hausted in  creation,  but  reserved  to  be  superadded  to  it  accord- 
ing to  the  Di\ine  will  and  pleasure.  Thus  God  may  be  said 
to  be  both  natural  and  supernatural..  As  natural,  that  is,  as  the 
author,  sustidner,  and  governor  of  nature,  he  is  naturally  intelli- 
gible, according  to  what  Saint  Paul  tells  us,  Kom.  i.  20.  /nt'tt- 
ibilia  enim  ipsius,  a  ereatura  mundiy  per  ea  qvce  facta  sunt 
intelleetay  conspiciuntur ;  sempitema  quoque  ejus  virtus^  et 
divtnitas :  ^^  For  the  invisible  things  of  God,  even  his  eternal 
power  and  divinity,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly 
•een,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made.''    But  aa 
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copernatnTal,  Umt  is,  us  the  author  of  griicr,  ho  »  not  nnturullj 
intdligible,  and  can  be  known  only  os  supcniatii rally  reveak-d. 
The  fact  that  ho  is  Uie  author  of  gnux,  or  ihut  lh<?re  b  grace, 
is  iiot  a  &ict  of  natural  reasoD,  or  intrinsically  ovidt'Dt  to  nntunti 
iTMon.  It,  therefore,  is  not  aud  cannot  bo  a  matUi*  of  science, 
be  a  matter  of  fiuth.  lience,  the  AposlJc  ^aya  a^^iin, 
Hpb.  xL  6,  Credtrt  enim,  oporlel  acrvtfnfem  ml  Deuni  quia  rsC, 
tt  inquirtntiliat  u  remuntrator  tit :  "  He  that  conieth  to  God 
must  belitee  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewnrdcr  of  them  that 
Boek  hiin."  That  he  is  as  author  of  nature,  we  knom,  but  lliat 
liu  is  MS  anthor  of  grace,  or  that  bo  Is  a  rcvrardcr  of  them  that 
leek  him,  we  helitve. 

Now,  the  revelation  of  Jeaus  Christ  is  predminently  the  reve- 
lation of  God  as  the  author  and  dispenser  of  grace,  and  there- 
■fbro  preeminently  th<i  revelation  of  the  supernatural.  "  The  law 
given  by  Mosea,  but  grace  and  truth  by  Jesus  Christ"  St. 
John,  i.  17.  Hence,  to  believe  the  trutli  and  all  the  truth 
irhicU  Jesus  Christ  taught  is  lo  believe  truth  pertaining  to  the 
ipematural  order. 

Unitarians,  it  is  true,  eliminate  from  Die  Gospel  a  great  jiart 

of  the  myaterifs,  and  reduce  it,  so  lo  BpcaV,  to  a  mere  repub- 

ilion  of  the  law  of  nature ;  their  theology  is  in  the  mwn  na- 

:luntl  lbLH)logy ;  thdr  faillt  in  Qod  is  in  bim  m  the  author  of 

ture,  and  Uie  immortality  they  look  for  is  merely  a  natural 

imortality ;  but  the  sounder  part  of  them,  do,  nevertheless,  to 

me  extent,  admit  that  Jesus  Christ  revealed  truths  not  natu- 

ielelligible,  and  wliich  pertain  to  the  supernatural  order. 

admit  that  the  Gospel  is  itself,  in  some  sease,  a  revelation 

•f  grace,  and  therefore  a  revehtion  of  the  supernatural.     They 

dso  adtnit  the  necesssity,  in  order  to  be  Christian  believers,  of 

lelieving  in  scTcral  particuinr  things  which  pertain  lo  the  super- 

Aatural  order.    Among  those  we  may  instance  remission  of  «ns, 

the  nsurrcction  of  the  dead,  and  Hnal  beatitude,  or  the  heavenly 

reward.     We  are  not  aware  that  they  question  these;  and  wo 

o  one  can  question  them  without  lc«ing  all  riii;ht  to  the 

Christian  name.    But  these  all  pertain  to  the  supernntura!  order. 
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Remiaaion  of  bid,  whatever  else  it  may  meaD,  meaus  at  Itmif 
remission  of  the  penalty  which  €rod  has  annexed  to  transgres- 
sion. The  penalty  is  annexed  by  God  either  as  author  and 
sovereign  of  nature,  or  as  supernatural.  If  by  (}od  as  super- 
natural, the  penalty  must  itself  be  supernatural ;  and  therefore 
he  who  believes  in  its  remission  must  believe  in  the  superna- 
tural, for  no  man  can  beheve  in  the  remission  of  a  penalty 
which  he  does  not  believe  to  have  been  annexed.  If  God  an- 
nexes the  penalty  as  author  and  sovereign  of  nature,  its  remu- 
Aon  must  be  supernatural.  To  assume  that  the  order  of  nature 
remits  it,  is  to  assume  nature  to  be  in  contradiction  with  herself^ 
or  to  deny  the  remission  by  denying  the  existence  of  any 
penalty  to  remit  Where  the  remission  begins,  there  ends  the 
penalty.  If  the  remission  be  in  the  order  of  nature,  then  the 
order  of  nature  imposes  no  penalty  beyond  the  point  where  the 
remission  begins ;  and  tlicn  there  is  no  remission,  for  nothing  is 
remitted.  To  say  that  God  as  author  and  sovereign  of  nature 
remits  what  in  the  same  character  ho  inijMxscs  is  to  assume  that 
he  imposes  no  penalty  that  goes  fartlier  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  remission.  Then,  in  fact,  no  remission.  The  pen- 
alty, in  this  case,  would  be  exhausted,  not  remitted.  Remission, 
then,  must  bo  by  God  as  supernatural,  not  as  natural ;  not  as 
author  and  ^vereign  of  nature,  but  as  author  and  dispenser  of 
grace.  Remission  is  necessarily  an  act  of  grace,  and  therefore 
supernatural.  Then,  whatever,  view  be  taken  of  the  penalty 
itself,  he  who  believes  in  its  remission  must  believe  in  the  super- 
natural order. 

So  of  the  resurrection  of  tlio  dciul.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  by  natural  reason  we  cannot  demonstrate  a  future  continued 
existence,  but  that  a-  fact  answering  to  the  term  resurrection  is 
naturally  neither  cognoscible  nor  demonstrable.  Resurrection 
mews  rising  again,  and  evidently  pertains,  not  to  the  soul, 
which  never  dies,  but  to  the  body,  and  implies  Hhat  the  same 
body  which  died  is  raised ;  for  if  not,  it  would  not  be  a  r^ 
surrection,  but  a  simple  surrecHon^  or  perhaps  new  creation. 
Now,  by  no  natural  Ught  we  possess  caa  we  come  to  the  know- 
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f  the  fcct  that  our  boJies  shnll  rise  ugaiii.     Yel  we  an 
itbly  taught  iu  the  Gosp«l  Uiat  such  is  the  fticL 

r,  the  Apostle  Paul  tells  us  thatUiu  body  shall  not 

f  b6  raJBOii,  but  it  «faall  be  ruised  in  a  supernatural  condi- 
tion. "  It  is  ftown  a  oalunil  body,  it  in  raised  n  spiritual  bodj." 
It  b  to  be  made  like  to  our  blossed  Saviour's  glorious  body. 
But  a  gioritied  body  does  not  pertain  to  the  order  of  nature; 
because  the  nnluml  body  it  is  «tid,  i»  to  be  "nwrfe  like  to  the 
body  of  bin  glory,"  which  implies  that  it  must  be  changed 
from  its  natural  to  a  siii>eriiatural  coiidiUon,  before  it  is  a  glori- 
fied body.  But  by  what  natural  poweis  we  possess  do  wc  ar- 
rive at  the  focLthat  there  are  glorified  bodies,  much  more,  tliat 
OUT  vile  bodi««  shall  be  changed  into  glorified  bodies  1  And  by 
what  process  of  rensoiiing,  not  dependent  fi>r  its  data  od  the 
reveUtion,  can  tre,  now  wo  are  told  it  shall  be  so,  prove  that  it 
will  bo  so  t 

So,  ogMn,  OS  to  our  final  destiny.  Tlie  trulli  wc  sro  to 
believe  pertains  to  the  supernntural  order.  SU  Peter  says,  "  By 
whom  {Jesus  Christ)  he  hath  g^ven  us  very  great  and  precious 
promises,  that  by  these  you  may  bo  mado  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature," — t^ciamini  diviaia  tansorlt*  naturte.  2  Pet. 
i.  4.  That  this  is  to  partake  of  the  dinne  nature  in  a  supema- 
tnral  snnse,  and  not  in  the  sense  in  which  wa  naturally  par- 
take of  it,  in  being  made  to  the  im:^  nnd  likeness  of  God,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  calls  it  n  ff'/t,  and  says  it 
n  that  whidi  is  promiitd.  What  pertains  lo  nature  is  not  n 
gi/I,  and  what  is  already  possessed  cannot  bo  s.iid  to  be  somc- 
thii^  prmniatd.  Therefore  the  parlicipation  of  the  divine  iiv 
tare  in  <|Uestion  is  not  a  nnlural.  but  a  t>iipernntura1,  participa- 
tion. The  ble«3ed  Aposlli?  Jolin  tells  lis,  "We  are  now  the 
KH»  of  God,  and  it  hatli  not  yet  appeared  what  we  shall  be. 
We  know  ttint  when  he  shall  appear  we  shall  bo  like  him,  be- 
cMTMi  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  1  John  iii.  2.  Here  it  ie  u- 
Bcrted  that  we  are  lo  be  something  more  thiui  sons  of  God  in 
tlte  sense  wo  now  are;  fur  we  know  nol,  even  being  sons  of 
God,  what  we  shall  lie.     But  this  we  do  know,  that  when  he 
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flhall'  appear  we  shall  be  like  him.  But  this  likeness  is  super- 
natural, not  that  to  which  we  were  created ;  otherwise  it  would 
be  a  likeness  posgessed^  not  to  be  possessed.  How  hy  the  light 
of  nature  learn  this  fact,  that  we  are  to  become  like  God,  par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature,  in  a  supernatural  sense  ?  Again, 
the  blessed  Apostle  in  the  same  passage  says,  ^^  We  shall  be 
like  him,  because  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.*^  So  St.  Paul, 
1  Cor.  xiii.  12 :  "  Now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly,  but  then 
face  to  face ;  now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  I  shall  know  even 
as  I  am  known.''  The  fact  here  asserted,  to  wit,  that  our  future 
destiny  is  the  beatific  vision,  that  is,  to  see  €rod  as  he  is,  and  to 
know  him  even  as  we  ourselves  are  known,  is  not  naturally  in- 
telligible, nor  demonstrable  by  natural  reason.  Moreover,  to 
see  God  as  he  is  exceeds  our  nature ;  for  naturally  we  cannot 
see  God  as  he  is,  that  is,  as  he  is  in  himself.  The  destiny, 
then,  which  the  Gospel  reveals  for  them  that  love  the  Lord  is 
supernatural.  For  "  It  is  written.  The  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear 
heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  what 
things  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him."  1  Cor.  ii.  9. 
Therefore,  to  believe  the  Gospel,  or  the  truth  which  Jesus  Christ 
taught,  it  is  necessary  to  believe  not  only  truth  supematurally 
communicated,  but  truth  pertaining  to  the  supernatural  order. 
But  we  have  already  proved  that  it  is  necessary  to  salvation  to 
believe  the  truth  and  all  the  truth  which  Jesus  taught  There- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  believe  truth  which  pertains  to  the  super- 
natural order. 

Tlie  result  thus  far  is,  that,  in  order  to  be  Christians,  to  bo 
saved,  to  enter  into  life,  to  secure  the  rewards  of  heaven,  it  is 
necessary  to  believe  the  truth  which  Jesus  Christ  taught,  and 
that  we  cannot  believe  this  without  bclie\ing  in  that  which  is 
supernatural,  and  supernatural  both  as  to  the  mode  of  commu- 
nication and  as  to  the  matter  communicated.  The  truth  which 
Jesus  Christ  taught  is,  in  general  terms,  the  Gospel,  or  Chris- 
tian revelation;  and  the  Christian  revelation  is  a  supernatural 
revelation,  iand,  in  part  at  least,  a  revelation  of  the  supernatural. 
This  revelation  and  its  contents  we  must  believe,  or  resign  our 
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pretensions  to  Uie  Chri&liari  name.  7o  believe  this  r^velatJOD 
iind  ils  contents  is  not,  we  ai:lmit,  all  tLat  is  requisite  to  tbe 
Cbrislian  cliampler-^fnr  from  it;  for  lliere  Tianaio  beside,  faith, 
hope  tuid  cbiuily,  and  the  gTe»test  is  cliaritf .  Moruover,  laith 
alone  i«  insufficii^ut  to  jiulify  us  in  the  sight  of  Ood;  fijr  fiulh 
without  works  is  dead,  and  tlietvfore  inoperative.  Ifovenheieas, 
fiudi  is  iodispemable.  "  For  without  &ilh  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God,"  and  "  He  that  believetli  not  shall  be  condemned." 
ITiifl  mucli  we  conwive  we  have  established ;  and  this  much, 
we  pKAume,  the  Christian  Sxaminer  will  concede. 

H.  Fiuth  or  beiief,  as  distinguisbal  from  knowledge  nad 
science,  rests  on  authority  extrinsic  both  to  the  believer  and  the 
tiiaCt«r  believed.  In  it  tlierc  is  always  assent  to  something  pro- 
poted  ab  extra.  That  the  sun  is  now  shining,  I  know  by  my 
own  senses  j  it  is  therefore  a  fact  of  knowledge ;  thnt  the  three 
angles  of  a  trianglp  are  cfiual  to  two  right  angles,  which  I  know 
not  intuitively,  but  discuraireiy,  is  a  fitct  of  science.  The  first  I 
know  immediately ;  the  sL-oond  I  can  demonstrate  from  what  it 
oonlnins  in  itself.  Uut  in  belief  the  case  is  dlffcrenL  The 
rai»t[*r  iissented  to  is  neither  intuitively  cerUiin,  nor  intrinsically 
evident.  I  am  told  there  is  such  a  city  as  Rome,  which  I  have 
never  seen.  Having  mpelf  never  seen  Homo,  I  have  no  intui- 
tive evidence  that  there  Is  such  a  city.  The  proposition  thai 
there  is  audi  a  city  is  not  intrinsically  evident, — contains  nothing 
in  itself  from  which  T  cua  demonstrate  its  trutli.  Its  Inrth,  then, 
cnn  be  ostablished  to  me  only  by  endcnce  extrinsic  both  to  my- 
self and  In  the  prof«(sition,  that  is,  by  TEffrrsiosr.  Tliat  there 
is  a  God  is  a  fui^l  of  knowledge ;  fi}r  if  it  bo  said  that  we  do 
not  know  it  intuitively,  we  know  it  at  least  discurjtively,  since 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  even  the  invisible  things  of  God 
aro  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  tilings  that  are 
made,  as  snys  SL  Paul,  Rom.  i.  20.  But  that  God  has  des- 
tined tliem  that  love  him  to  the  beatific  vkion  is  not  a  fact  of 
knowledge,  or  of  edenco ;  for  it  is  neither  intuitively  certun, 
nor  internally  demonstrable.     It  may  be  true  ;  but  wliotker  so 
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or  not  can  bo  detennmed  only  by  testimony,  that  la,  endenoe 
extrinsic  both  to  the  proposition  and  to  myself  Hence  St. 
Paul  sa}*B,  Heb.  xi.  1,  ^  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  that  appear  not;"  and  St  Augus- 
tine, **  Faith  is  to  believe  what  you  see  not.** — ^Tract  40  in  Joan. 
There  may  be  matters  contained  in  the  Christian  revela- 
tion which  are  matters  of  knowledge  or  of  science,  but  we  are 
concerned  with  it  now  only  so  £ar  as  it  is  a  matter  of  faith.  Aa 
a  matter  of  &ith,  its  truth  rests  solely  on  extrinsic  evidence,  or 
testimony.  We  cannot,  then,  as  reasonable  beings,  believe  it, 
unless  we  have  some  extrinsic  authority  competent  to  vouch  for 
its  truth,  or  some  witness  whose  testimony  is  credible.  But  as 
an  object  of  faith,  the  Christian  revelation,  in  part  at  least,  is  a 
revelation  of  the  supernatural.  Now,  this  which  is  supernatural 
cannot  be  adequately  witnessed  to  or  vouched  for  by  any  natu- 
ral witness  or  authority.  No  witness  is  competent  to  testify  to 
that  which  he  does  not  or  cannot  himself  know,  either  intui- 
tively or  discursively.  But  no  natural  being,  how  high  so  ever 
in  the  scale  of  being  he  may  be  exalted,  can  know  either  intui- 
tively or  discursively  the  truth  of  that  which,  as  to  its  matter,  is 
supernatural.  The  only  adequate  authority  for  the  supernatu- 
ral is  the  supernatural  itself,  that  is,  God.  For  though  angels 
or  divinely  inspired  men  may  declare  the  supernatural  to  us, 
yet  they  themselves  are  not  witnesses  to  its  intrinsic  truth,  and 
have  no  ground  for  believing  its  truth  but  the  veracity  of  Ood 
revealing  it  to  them.  They  may  be  competent  witnesses  to  the 
&ct  of  the  revelation,  but  not  to  the  truth  of  the  matter  revealed. 
The  authority  or  ground  for  believing  the  supernatural  mat- 
ter revealed  is,  then,  the  veracity  of  God,  and  we  cannot  reason- 
ably or  prudently  believe  any  proposition  involving  the  super- 
natural on  other  authority.  We  have  no  sufficient  ground  for 
faith  in  such  matters,  unless  we  have  the  clear,  express,  testi- 
mony of  God  himself.  But  the  testimony  of  God  is  sufficient 
for  any  proposition,  in  case  we  have  it;  because  enough  is 
clearly  seen  of  God,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being  un- 
derstood by  the  things  that  are  made,  to  establish  on  a  sdentific 
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iuia  Ow  fiict  that  lie  can  ppithur  ilecdjo  or  be  dccdved ;  for 
«e  CAD  demonslralfl  sdentificnlly,  from  principles  rurnkhcd  by 
tho  light  of  natural  rciuon,  tliitl  God  is  inGnitely  witc  and  good, 
1  no  Iwing  infinitely  wise  and  good  can  deceive  or  be  de- 
red-  God  is  tlio  first  inith — prima  veritiu — in  b«ng,  in 
knowing,  and  In  ripcaking,  and  iherofiiro  whatever  he  declares 
to  be  trne  must  necessarily  and  infiilUUy  be  true.  Notliiug, 
tlien,  is  mora  reasonable  ttian  to  believe  God  on  his  word  or 
fiimple  veradty :  for  it  is  no  more  than  to  bcliovo  tbat  infinite 
Uid  perfect  truth,  truth  itself,  cannot  lie.  Wlialever  God  hna 
revealed  must  be  (rue.  Even  tho  Ckrutian  Ermiiier  would 
admit  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  if  it  were  proved  lo  be  a  doc- 
trine of  Dirine  revelation.  The  witness,  ground,  or  authority 
for  believing  the  bupernatunil  is  the  veracity  of  God,  and  this 
all  will  admit  to  be  «iifiicicnt,  if  we  have  it ;  and  none  will  ad* 
if  they  understand  tbeinselvea,  that  a  lower  autliority  is 
sufficient. 

But,  although  tJie  veracity  of  God  is  the  ground  or  author- 
ity on  which  we  assent  to  the  matter  revealed,  yet  we  cannot 
ve  without  sufficient  eiidence  of  the  fact  of  revelation,  or,  in 
«tlier  words,  williout  a  nitiieas  coiii|]etent  to  testify  to  the  bet 
that  God  ba&  actually  revealed  the  mrittur  in  question, — made 
the  partkulnr  revelation  to  whit'h  assent  is  demanded.  The 
Ckritlian  SjMminer  is  Unitarian,  but  it  will  tell  ub  that  it  ought 
ilieve  the  doctrine  of  the  Triuity,  if  God  has  revealed  it. 
Y*t  it  demand^  very  properly,  e>'idence  of  the  fact  that  God  luis 
Kvealcd  it  or  dt-clareil  its  trutli.  Iteiisonuble  or  a  well  grounded 
bcGer  in  the  supernatural,  then,  requires  two  witnesses,  two 
voncherB ;  one  to  the  truth  of  tlie  matter  revealed,  which  is  the 
Ttrradty  of  God  revealing  it ;  the  other  to  tlid  fiwt  tpf  the  revehv- 
tion,  or  that  the  mailer  in  question  has  actually  been  divinely 
nvealed. 

The  revelation  b  made  to  intelligent  beings,  and  must 
iberelbre  cnuust  in  intelligible  propositions.  We  do  not  mean 
that  the  truths  revealed  should  be  comprehensible ;  for  every 
mpernatural  tnilh,  as  to  its  matter,  must  be  wholly  incompre- 
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hcnsible  to  natural  reason ;  but  that  the  propositionn  to  be  be- 
lieved must  be  intelligible.  What  is  present  to  the  mind,  in 
believing  the  revelation,  are  these  propositions,  'which  convey 
the  truth,  but  in  an  obscure  manner,  to  the  understanding.  If 
we  should  mistake  the  propositions  actually  contmned  in  God^i 
revelation,  or  substitute  others  therefor,  since  it  is  only  through 
them  that  we  arrive  at  the  matter  revealed,  we  should  not  be- 
lieve the  revelation  which  God  has  actually  made,  but  something 
else,  and  something  else  for  which  we  cannot  plead  the  veracity 
of  God,  and  therefore  something  for  which  we  have  no  solid 
ground  of  fiiith.  Suppose  you  adduce  a  book  which  you  say 
contains  the  revelation  God  has  made,  and  suppose  you  bring 
ample  vouchers  for  the  fact  that  it  really  does  contain  such 
revelation.  In  this  case  I  should  have  sufficient  ground  for  be- 
lieving the  book  to  contain  the  word  of  God ;  but  before  I  should 
believe  the  word  of  God  iteelf,  I  must  believe  the  contents  of  the 
book  in  their  genuine  sense,  I  must  have,  then,  some  authority, 
extrinsic  or  intrinsic,  competent  to  declare  what  is  tliis  genuine 
sense.  What  I  believe  is  what  Is  present  to  my  mind  when  I 
believe.  What  is  present  to  ray  mind  is  the  interpretation  or 
meaning  I  give  to  God's  word.  If  this  interpretation  or  mean- 
ing be  not  the  genuine  sense,  I  do  not,  as  we  have  said,  believe 
God's  word,  but  something  else.  Faith  in  the  supernatural  re- 
quires, then,  in  addition  to  the  witness  that  vouches  for  the  fact 
that  God  has  made  the  revelation,  an  interpreter  competent  to 
declare  the  true  meaning  of  the  revelation. 

The  faith  we  are  required  to  ha>e  is  equally  required  of  all  men. 
It  is  said,  qui  non  credideret, — that  is,  any  one,  without  any 
limitation,  who  believeth  not,  shall  be  condemned.  Then  there 
must  bo  no  hmitation  of  the  essential  conditions  of  faith.  Then 
the  witness  for  the  faith,  and  the  interpreter  of  God's  word, 
must  be  present  in  all  nations,  and  subsist  through  all  ages, 
— Catholic  in  space  and  time.  We  who  live  in  this  country  at 
the  present  day  need  them  just  as  much  and  in  the  ^me  sense 
as  the  Jews  did  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles. 

The  witness  to  the  fact  of  the  revelation,  and  the  inter- 


preter  of  the  ivorJ,  must  not  only  EDb«ist  througU  all  ages  and 
ions,  bat  muaC  bo  unmhlakable  ;  and  unmieUbable  not  only 
a  tev  phJlosoplicr^  sdiolars,  and  men  of  piirts  and  leisure,  but 
by  tie  i>oor,  the  husy,  tlie  weak,  iho  ignoraiit,  lluj  illiteriile; 
tar  nil  these  are  equally  commanded  to  believe,  and  hare  n 
rigbl  to  hftTO  n  sohd  ground  of  belief,  which  they  cannot 
liare  if  tliey  may,  witli  ordinary  prudence,  mistake  the  true 
vltDessand  inter])Tet«r,  and-call  in  a  Edge  wltneea  And  a  mis- 
interpreter. 

The  witness  and  interpreter  must  be  infalliblo ;  for,  if  fat 
Hble,  it  may  call  that  Ood's  word  which  is  not  his  word,  and 
Msigu  a  meaning  to  God's  word  itaelf  which  is  not  the  genuine 
Wo  may,  then,  be  deceived,  and  think  wo  are  be- 
Kering  God's  word  when  we  are  not  But  where  there  is  a  poa- 
■glnlity  of  deception,  there  in  room  for  doubt,  and  where  Uic-ro  is 
n  for  doubt,  tliero  is  no  faith;  for  the  property  of  faith  i»  to 
(!sclude  doubt.  The  Aposlie  says,  "  I  know  in  whom  t  believe, 
i  am  certain,"  and  whoever  cannot  Bay  ns  much  has  not  yet 
n  act  of  faitL  Faith  is  a  theological  virtue,  which  con- 
1  believing,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  all  the  truths  God  has 
fcevealcd,  without  doubtiilg,  on  the  veracity  of  God  nlooe.  It  rc- 
a  absolute  cortwnty,  objective  as  well  as  subjective,  WlLcro 
« is  belief  without  sufl^cient  objecUve,  ccrt-only  the  belief  i» 
Bot  futh  but  mere  opiition  or  persuaaioD.  Mere  tiubjectire  cer- 
tainty, that  is,  an  inward  pcT^uasion,  even  though  it  should  ex- 
clude all  actual  doubt,  would  not  be  faith,  unless  warranted  by 
fe^idenca  in  whiii  reason  can  detect  no  deficiency.  It  is  a  blind 
|irr)ndice,  and  would  vrniah  before  the  light  of  intelligence.  A 
nan  may  bncy  that  his  head  is  set  on  wrong  side  before,  and 
o  so  firmly  persuaded  of  it  that  no  reasoning  can  convince  him 
D  the  contrary ;  but  his  internal  persunMon  is  not  faith.  For 
a  primarily,  though  not  escluMvely,  an  net  of  the  undor- 
Mandujg,  and  must  be  reasonable,  and  he  who  has  it  must  have 
■  Solid  reason  to  awign  for  it.  The  uinn  has  not  faith,  if  ho 
doubts,  or  may  reasonnbly  doubt;  and  ho  may  reasonably 
doubt,  if  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient.     He  who  has  for  his  &itl' 
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only  the  testimoDy  of  a  fiillible  witness,  that  may  both  deceive 
and  be  deceived,  has  always  a  reasonable  ground  for  doubt^  and 
consequently  no  solid  ground  for  faith.  If  he  reasons  at  all  on 
the  testimony,  if  he  opens  his  eyes  at  all  to  his  liability  to  be 
deceived,  he  cannot,  however  earnestly  he  may  try  to  believe, 
avoid  doubting.  Therefore,  since,  with  a  fidlible  witness,  or  fal- 
Uble  interpreter,  we  can  never  be  sure  that  we  are  not  mistaken, 
it  necessarily  follows,  if  we  are  to  have  faith  at  all,  that  wo  must 
have  a  witness  and  interpreter  that  cannot  err,  that  is,  infallible. 
We  sum  up  again  by  saying,  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe 
the  truth  Jeaus  Christ  revealed,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Christian 
revelation ;  that  to  believe  this  is  to  believe  truths  which  pertain 
to  the  supernatural  order ;  and  that,  to  have  a  solid  ground  for 
believing  truths  pertaining  to  the  supernatural  order,  we  must 
have,  1.  The  word  or  veracity  of  God ;  2.  A  witness  to  the  £ict 
of  revelation,  and  an  interpreter  of  the  genuine  sense  of  what 
God  has  revealed,  in^lible  and  subsisting  through  all  ages  and 
nations,  and,  with  ordinary  prudence,  unmistakable  by  even  the 
simple  and  unlearned.  The  first  the  Christian  Exanwner  will 
not  deny  us.    We  proceed  to  prove  the  second. 

IIL  There  must  be  such  a  witness  and  interpreter,  or,  in  other 
words,  some  infallible  means  of  determining  what  is  the  word 
of  God,  because  God  has  made  belief  of  his  word  the  essential 
condition  of  salvation.  We  know  from  natural  theology,  that 
is,  from  what  is  evident  to  us  of  God  by  natural  reason,  that 
he  is,  that  he  is  just,  and  that  ho  would  not  bo  just,  should  he 
make  faith  the  essential  condition  of  salvation,  and  not  {provide 
the  necessary  conditions  of  faith.  He  has  made  faith  the  condi- 
tion of  salvation,  as  we  have  proved,  and  as  the  Christian 
Examiner  must  admit,  unless  it  chooses  to  deny  the  Christian 
revelation  altogether.  But  the  infallible  witness  and  interpreter 
alleged  is  a  necessary  condition  of  faitli,  as  we  have  shown  from 
the  nature  of  faith  itselfl  Therefore,  God,  since  he  is  just  and 
cannot  belie  himself^  has  provided  us  with  the  witness  and  inter- 
preter required,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  some  infiUUUe 
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s  of  determiiiiiig  what  U  the  nof<l  lie  commaDtls  us  to 


There  is,  then,  tlio  witnces  and  inteiireter  of  God'a  won)  in 
qiiesliou.  Wbo  or  wliat  is  it  I  To  this  qiH^tJuii  four  anawera 
aiay  be  returneil : — !.  Bei^oD ;  2.  Tlie  Bible  ;  3.  IMvate  IIlu- 
Biloation :  4.  'Vbn  Aix»tolic  ^tini&lry,  or  tlie  Clmri'li  leaching. 

I,  Reason  may  be  taken  in  two  senses : — 1.  Tlio  intellective  fi«c- 

',  H  distinguished  fram  the  (sensitive  faculty ;  2.  I'lie  diMur- 
illve  or  reasoning  liicully.  In  the  6ret  sense,  il  a  tlie  faculty  of 
knowing  intuitively,  and  is  the  i)nac\i'\c  of  knottltdpe,  in  distinc- 
tion from  wlint  is  technically  tentied  icifnrf.  In  this  sense,  rcM- 
Q  order  to  answer  our  purpose,  to  serve  as  tlie  witness  and 
interprcler  proved  to  be  necessary,  must  he  able  either  to  know 
Dod  iutdlively,  or  to  apprehend  intuitively  the  intrinsic  truth 
of  his  word.     Reason  must  see  Cod  face  to  face,  know  intnilively 

it  it  is  God  who  speaks ;  or  it  cannot  testify,  on  its  own  know- 
ledge, to  the  fiiet  that  the  speaker  all^d  is  God.  But  rcawn 
mnot  sec  God  thu'i  face  to  6ic*.  Wc  have  and  can  havo  no 
btuitive  knowlisl^  of  Gml  in  this  sense.  Reason  cannot  be 
fhe  witness  on  Uia  ground  of  its  intuitive  apprehension  of  God, 
boT  can  it  lie  on  tlie  ground  of  ila  intuili\o  perception  or  appre- 
keoston  of  the  tntrin«e  truth  of  the  matter  revealed.  Our  naln- 
ttl  reason  or  power  of  knowing  cannot  extend  beyond  tlie  bounds 
rf  nature.  But  die  matter  revealed,  or  tlie  truths  to  be  believed> 
Ire  supmnatural,  and  therefore  transcend  the  reach  of  the  n«tn- 
ksl  intellect.  If  the  niitural  intellect  cuuld  attain  lo  them,  they 
iTouId  be,  not  Bupemntural,  hut  nnturnl.  Moreover,  if  the  intrin- 
ie  troth  of  the  revelation  could  he  apprehended,  intuitively 
EDOwn,  it  would  be,  not  n  matter  of  faith,  bnt  of  knowledge ;  for 

h  U,  to  behave  what  is  not  st'en,  argn/nmlum  non  apparen- 
Rkih.  Ileb.  xi.  1.  But  it  is  a  mHtlcr  of  laith,  as  already  proved, 
nvd  tlisrefore  not  of  knowledge.  Tlierefore  reason  cannot  appro- 
^nd  the  Intrinsic  truth  of  the  revelation,  and  from  the  intrinsic 
Inih  know  it  to  have  been  divinely  revealed.  Therefore  reason, 
kt  Um  simple  int«UMtive  faculty,  or  pow«  of  intuition,  cannot 
be  (lie  wiliiew. 


M 

RfiHMAr  is  t^  M0»fi  Kiwe^  ii  <fiKiBEv«!,  ike  fsfajeelivB 

G^  fi  tmiin^  A  •&caKCaoa  fimn  iaoxkifc  kaowfedgie^ — te 
frraltr  0/  «i«:dae3]xe  i^jiKUEittjai  frun  ^ca  meniMfi  If  tht 
fffmssKsi  ir^  tTK.  dii^  <»Ofeia«uiH  ant  tsEjL  Bol  namcm.  cnaoi 
fbrniih  ite  own  pruuMft.  TL^  miBC  be  ^irs  4;  licDee,  tbej 
arft  calM  data,  TIi^m  «i4/a  ncut  be  fsraiilMd  cither  bj  intni- 
tMO,  or  br  CecL.  Bat  i&  tL%  case  Ikdbce  ib  tlie j  can  be  foot- 
Mb^  bf  t^fkCba ; — ooi  br  intnith^af  wk  we  h&re  jiBt  proved; 
VbA  WK  hf  6sthv  bftcaase  £utb  h  tbe  nutter  to  be  deternuned. 

i*rfjc4  bj  nmfXk^  in  tLe  tense  we  now  nse  tike  tenn,  m  called 
demooitntioo.  Tbe  poshko  asraiiMd,  when  it  m  alleged  that 
the  diHcanive  reafw>n  m  the  witne»  of  the  £Ki  of  reTelation,  it, 
that  r»Moa  can  find  in  the  internal  dianeter  of  the  reTelatkm 
itielf^  or  what  purport!  to  be  a  revelation,  the  data  from  whidi 
It  can  demonstrate  that  it  is  actually  the  woid  of  God.  But 
thn  »  poMiUe  only  on  condition  that  reason,  independently  of 
all  revelati^^n,  be  in  possession  of  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  God 
M  Vf  hti  able  to  say  a  priori  what  a  revelation  from  God  will 
and  nfrc^sAarily  must  be.  But  this  is  inadmissible ;  1.  Becanse 
it  would  imply  that  the  revelation  is  intrinsically  evident  to 
natural  reason,  and  therefore  that  it  is  an  ob^t  of  sdence  and 
not  of  faith ;  and  2.  Because  tlie  revelation  is  of  God  as  super- 
natural, and  reason  can  know  God  as  supernatural,  only  through 
the  medium  of  supernatural  revelation  itself.  The  knowledge 
which  reason  has  of  God  prior  to  the  revelation  is  simply  what 
IS  contained  in  natural  theology,  that  is,  knowledge  of  God  sim- 
ply as  author,  sustainer,  and  sovereign  of  nature.  From  this  it 
is,  in(l(!cd,  possible  to  obtain  data  from  which  we  may  conclude, 
within  certain  limits,  what  a  supernatural  revelation  cannot  be, 
but  not  what  it  fnust  be.  God,  whether  as  author  of  nature,  or 
as  author  and  dispenser  of  grace,  that  is,  as  natural  or  as  super- 
natural, intelligible  or  superintolligible,  is  one  and  the  same  being 
and  therefore  cannot  in  tlio  one  be  in  contradiction  to  what  he 
is  in  the  other.  If,  in  what  puq)orts  to  be  a  revelation  from 
him,  wo  find  tlmt  which  contradicts  what  is  clearly  seen  of  him, 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  through  the  things  that  are 


ide,  we  biivci  tlio  right  to  pronounce  it,  a  priwi  Dot  bis  rcv- 
ition.  Bui  lieyond  lliis  n.-ason  cniinot  go ;  for  it  ts  not  law- 
to  rensun  from  ontiire  lo  graii',  from  the  natural  to  tJw 
I])«nuilum1,  from  data  furniKhed  by  natural  Rcii'iKw  to  super- 
itaml  revelation.  Keason,  tlien,  has  no  data  from  which  it 
n  conclude  wbnt  is  ihc  revelation.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  iho 
tness  demanded. 

Moreover,  if  reason  knew  enough  of  God,  independently  of 
H  mpematurnl  revelation,  to  be  able,  from  the  intrinsic  cbarao- 
9  of  tlie  revelation,  to  pronounce  on  its  genuiofneas,  not  only 
^lively,  but  aflimuitively,  it  would  know  nil  of  Goil  ihe  rev- 
blion  itself  can  tench.  The  -vevelation  would  then  be  super- 
hots, — in  fact,  no  revelntioo  at  all ;  utid  the  question  of  its 
tnuioenefis  would  bo  an  idle  questiou,  not  worth  considering. 
D  assume  the  competency  of  reason,  as  th^  witiiees,  would  then 
i  to  deny  the  necossity  nf  the  revelation  and  its  value, 
bicb,  in  bet,  is  nliat  all  our  Rationnlists  do,  and  probably  wish 

But,  in  denying  the  competency  of  rea^n  as  the  witness  lo 

«t  &ct  of  the  revelation,  wo  do  not  deny  tlie  oflice  of  reason  in 

Mennitiiag  whether  a  revelation  has  been  made,  nor  that  the 

Rt  oi  rerelalJoii  is,  can,  and  should  be,  mail,!  evident  to  natnrni 

Ml.     We  merely  deny  that  it  is  mlrineienlly  evident.     It  is 

Mtrimically  evident,  but  ftrtrinsieally  e\Tdcnt ;  not  internally 

oBslnilile,  but  externally  provable.     It  can  be  proved  not 

f  reason,  but  to  reason  by  testimony ;  luid  of  the  credibility  of 

be  teaUmony,  rt-aaon  may,  and  should  judge. 

lliree  things  must  always  be  kept  distinct  in  the  question 
tpf  aupemUurol  revelation: — 1.  The  ground  of  faith  in  the 
truths  rcrenlod ;  2.  'ITie  aulborit}'  on  which  we  take  the  fact  of 
leveUlion ;  3.  llio  ctedibility  of  ihia  authority.  The  firet,  as 
i  have  seen,  U  the  veracity  of  God,  and  is  sufficient,  because 
Qod  is  the  nlliiuate  truth  in  being,  in  knowing,  and  in  speak- 
Bg^  and  therefore  can  neitlier  deceive  nor  be  deceived.  Tlte 
Mound  we  are  wliing,  and  it  is  not  a  nilnesR  to  the  truth  of 
^e  matter  rcvi-nted.  Imt  to  the  fact  that   <Jod  reveals  it,  and 
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can  be  competent  only  on  condition  of  being  itself  siipeniatiiial 
or  supernaturally  cnlightcMiccl.  Hie  third  is  the  crediblity  of 
the  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  and  must  be  evidenced  to 
natural  reason*^  or  there  will  be  an  impassable  gulf  bet^eea 
reason  and  faith,  and  we  can  have  do  reason  for  our  faith,  and 
therefore  no  foitli. 

Hie  fact  of  revelation,  we  shall  show  in  its  proper  plaoCi 
may  bo  evidenced  to  natural  reason  through  the  credibility  of 
the  witness,  and  therefore,  that  faith  is  possible.  Bat-  because 
reason  is  competent  to  judge  of  the  credibility  of  the  witnetSi 
we  must  not  conclude  that  it  is  itself  a  competent  witness  to  the 
fact  of  revelation,  lliis,  conceded,  the  firet  answer  is  inadmisp 
sible,  for  the  fact  of  revelation  is  neitlier  intuitive  nor  demon? 
strable. 

2,  The  answer  just  diftniissed  is  that  of  the  Rationalists,  and 
is,  in  one  of  its  forms,  suUtantially  the  one  which  we  ourselves 
gave  in  all  wo  preached  and  wrote  on  the  subject  while  asso- 
ciated with  tlio  Unitjiriaiis.  The  second  answer  is  the  Protes- 
tant answer,  and  the  one,  if  we  underHtand  him,  adopted  by  the 
writer  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  This  assumes  that  the  Bible 
is  the  witness;  that  is,  the  Bible  interpreted  by  tlie  private 
reason  of  the  believer,  availing  himself  of  such  aids,  philological, 
critical,  historical,  <&c.,  as  may  be  within  his  reach.  But  this 
answer  cannot  be  accepted,  because,  without  an  in&llible  author- 
ity independent  of  the  Bible,  it  is  impossible,  1.  To  settle  the 
canon ;  2.  To  establish  tlie  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures ;  3.  To 
dett»rmine  their  genuine  sense. 

The  Bible  can  be  adduced  as  tlie  witness  only  in  the  char> 
acter  of  an  authentic  record  of  the  revelation  actually  made ; 
for,  according  to  its  own  confession,  as  we  may  find  on  ex- 
amining it,  it  was  not  the  original  medium  of  the  revelation 
itself.  The  revelation,  according  to  the  Bible  itself  in  great 
part  at  least,  was  in  the  first  instance  made  orally,  and  orally 
published  before  it  wjis  committed  to  writing,  lliis  is  especially 
true  of  the  Christian  revelation,  in  so  far  as  distinguished  from 
tha  Jewisli.     It  was  communicated  orally  to  the  Apostlea,  fay 
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■d,  and  by  them  orally  to  tlie  public ;  «nd  com'L'rts  were 
«j(l  congrt'gatioiis  of  litlievers  galberpd.  before  one  word 
.t  WHS  written,  ^^la  writing  wns  Bubst-quciit  to  the  Ipacliiog 
I  believing,  and  evidently,  therefore,  the  priinilivo  believers 
r  believed  without  liaving  aiiy  aulliority  for  believing,  ot 
an  autliortiy  for  K'lieviug  independent  of  written  docu- 
s.  To  tliom  what  w^  terra  the  Bible  was  not  the  wiluess, 
icn,  was  not  tho  original  witneae,  or,  as  we  have  sniil,  tlm 
nal  medinm  of  the  revulalion.  lu  value,  then,  must  consist 
mtirely  in  the  fact,  tliat  it  ditlifully  records,  in  an  authentic 
Ibnn,  what  waa  actually  revealed.  It  ifi,  Oien,  only  as  a  record 
Uiat  it  can  be  adduced  lu  evidcnn;.  Hut  a  record  is  do  evidenc« 
II  aothemicated.  It  cannot  autlientJcat*  itself;  for,  till  authcn- 
ted,  its  testimony  is  inadmianhle.  It  must  be  authenticated 
f  M>me  com|)elent  authority  independent  of  itself  This  au- 
buntication  of  the  Bible  as  a  record  of  the  revelation  made  ia 

e  call  settling  the  canon. 
I  Now,  it  is  obvious,  tliat,  till  the  canon  is  settled,  we  have  no 
•ntic  reoord,  no  Bible,  to  adduce.  Wo  may  have  a  num- 
ir  of  books  lioiuid  np  together,  to  whirh  iho  printer  has  given 
e  title  of  TTtt  Sidle  .-  but  what  we  want  ia  not  the  book  called 
!  Bible,  hut  authentic  records  (o  which  we  may  appeal  na 
ividence;  and  if  tlie  book  we  rnll  the  Biblu  conlains  books 
^bioh  are  nut  authentic  records,  or  does  not  contain  all  that 
U  we  cannot  appeal  to  it  ns  evidence ;  for  we  may,  m  the  one 
i,  takd  fitr  revelation  what  is  not  revelation,  and,  in  the  other, 
a  oat  what  is  revelation.  This  is  evident  of  itself.  Wo 
piat,  llien,  settle  the  canon.  But  where  is  tlie  authority  to 
^ttle  it  I 

:  Tlw  authority  must  be,  1.  Independent  of  the  Bible;  2.  In- 
blliMc.  But  tlie  advocates  of  tlic  answer  we  are  considering 
niH  no  iafiillible  authority  but  ttjat  of  the  Bible  itself.  There- 
tan  tber  hare  no  aulhorily  by  which  to  aet^e  the  canon,  or  to 
detemdne  what  is  Bible  or  what  is  not  Bible. 

U  will  not  do  to  say,  the  canon  it  all  (hose  books  which  have 
Mn  Kcured  by  the  Clinrcli  as  canonical ;  because  the  adi'o- 
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catet  of  this  answer  deny  the  authority  of  the  Churdif  and 
stoutly  eonteud  that  she  may  both  deceive  and  be  deoeived.  h 
will  not  do  to  appeal  to  tradition ;  for  what  vouches  ibr  the  ia 
errancy  of  tradition  ?  And  what  right  have  Protestants  to  ap- 
peal to  tradition,  whose  authority  they  do  not  admit,  and  wfaidi 
they  contend  may  err  and  does  err  on  many  and  the  most  vital 
points  ?  Nor  will  it  do  to  adduce  the  Fathers ;  for  they  only 
establish  what  in  their  time  was  the  tradition  or  belief  of  the 
Church,  by  no  means  the  intrinsic  truth  of  that  tradition  or 
belied    Where,  then,  is  the  authority  for  settling  the  canon  f 

There  is  no  authority  on  Protestant  principles,  as  is  evident 
from  the  hct  that  Protestants  have  no  canon.  They  all  exclude 
from  the  canon  established  by  the  Church  several  books  whicb 
the  Church  holds  to  be  canonical.  As  to  the  remaining  books, 
they  dispute  whether  all  are  canonical  or  not  Luther  rejeols 
the  Catholic  Epistle  of  St.  James,  which  he  denominates  **  an 
epistle  of  straw,"  and  also  doubts  the  canonidty  of  several 
others.  Mr.  Andrews  Norton,  a  learned  and  leading  Unitarian, 
formerly  a  professor  in  the  Dimnity  School^  Cambridge,  rejects 
pretty  much  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  the  second  of 
Peter,  and  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  New  Testament;  casts  sus- 
picion on  the  canonicity  of  all  the  Pauline  Epistles,  strikes  out 
the  first  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  such  portions  of 
the  remaining  books  as  are  demanded  by  the  -conveniences  of 
his  critical  canons,  or  the  exigencies  of  his  dognuitic  theology. 
Not  a  few  of  our  Unitarians  restrict  the  canon  to  the  four  Gos- 
pels. Several  of  the  Germans  strike  from  these  the  Gospel 
according  to  St  John;  while  Strauss,  Baur,  and  Theodore 
Parker,  regard  the  remaining  Gospel  narratives  rather  as  a  col- 
lection of  anecdotes  illustrating  the  notions  of  the  eariy  Christian 
believers,  than  as  authentic  histories  of  events  which  actually 
transpired ;  and  the  great  body  of  Liberal  Christians,  who  are 
the  Protestants  of  Protestants,  agree  that  the  Bible  is  so  loosely 
written,  is  so  filled  with  metaphor  and  Oriental  hyperbole,  that 
no  argument,  especially  no  doctrine,  can  be  safely  bnilt  on 


Rwda,  or  eren  single  seiikaicus,  however  plnin,  positive,  nnd 

nicoiilradicled,  or  uinnodified  by  othur  portions  of  Scripture, 

ihrir  nieantug  may  seem  to  be.     It  is  evident  from  tliis  itate- 

\t  fit  facU,  ihnt  ProUslanta  kave  do  c^doq  ;  Uiat  ceicIi  pnra(« 

n  H  at  liberty  to  s«tcie  the  canon  according  la  his  qkr  judg- 

■tit  or  caprice ;  nnd  therefore  that  they  have  no  authentic  re- 

I  to  ndduoe  aa  et-idence  of  tlie  fact  of  revelation.     They 

turt  agree  among  iheniselws  M^hat  is  B'Mp,  what  is  inspired 

ciiptare,  and  aulheniicntu  llie  record,  before  they  can  Ic^ti- 

toM«ly  introduce  it  as  an  inblUUe  witness. 

But  paM  over  the  difficulty  of  settling  the  omon ;  suppose 
ttie  canon  to  b«  settled  according  to  tlie  decision  of  the  Church, 
od  that,  hy  an  inconsistency  which  in  the  present  case  cnnnot 
eaioided,  tlw  authority  of  tJie  Church  to  settle  Iho  canon  is 
ton«d«d ;  still  tliero  reninins  the  question  of  the  Sn^^eiency  of 

«  Scriptures.     The  record,  however  authentic  it  may  be,  can 

1  evidence  only  for  what  is  contained  in  it.  If  it  does  not  con- 
bun  the  wbote  re\-vlalJon,  it  b  not  evidcnos  for  the  whole.  IT 
Kit  evidencu  fur  the  whole,  it  ts  not  sufficient;  for  it  is  the 
mhaii  revelation,  not  merely  a  part,  to  which  the  witness  is 
Be«ded  to  testify,  sineu  it  is  repugnant  to  the  character  of  God 
tt  suppose  that  he  should  reveal  any  truth  but  for  the  purpose 
tf  having'  it  believed. 

That  the  Scriptures  do  contain  the  whole  revelation  is  not  to 
be  preaumed  prior  to  proof;  because  they  tliemselves  testily  tJiat 
fcey  ar«  uot,  at  least  only  in  part,  the  original  medium  of  the 
IsrebvdoQ.  If  the  revela^on  had  been,  in  the  Urn  instance, 
aaie  by  writing,  and  by  writing  only,  then,  if  we  had  tlie  eu- 
in  vrillai  word,  we  should  have  the  right  to  conclude  that  we 
iad  tho  whole  rtvtaUd  word.     But  since  a  part  of  the  rcveli- 

I,  to  soy  the  least,  was  communicated  orally,  taught  and  bc- 
ieved  before  tlie  writing  was  commenced,  wo  cannot  conclude 
ram  the  possesion  of  tlie  entire  written  word  the  |K>saeflsion  of 
ha  entire  revealed  word,  unless  we  have  full  evidence  that  tlie 
irhole  revealed  word  has  been  written.     The  fact  of  the  suf- 

mcy  of  the  Scriptures  is  not,  then,  to  be  jiresumed  from  (ho 
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fact  of  their  canonidty.    It  is  a  fact  to  be  proved,  not  taken  far 

granted. 

But  this  fact  cannot  be  proved  by  tradition,  by  the  autlioritj 
of  the  Church,  or  by  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers ;  for  these  all, 
on  Protestant  principles,  aro  fidlible,  and  not  to  be  depoided 
upon ;  and,  moreover,  they  all  testify  against  the  fiiet  ha  ques- 
tion. It  cannot  be  proved  by  reason ;  becanse  reason  takes 
cognizance  not  of  Uio  fact  of  revelation,  but  simply  of  the  mo- 
tives of  credibility.  It  must  be  proved  by  an  authority  above 
reason,  and,  as  alreody  established,  by  an  authority  which  can- 
not err.  But  the  Bible  is  asserted  to  be  the  only  inerraUe 
authority.  Tlierefore  it-  must  be  proved  from  Uio  Bible  itseH 
But  the  Bible  proves  no  such  thing,  for  it  nowhere  professes  to 
contain  the  whole  revelation  which  has  been  made,  but  eyen 
indicates  to  the  contrary.  Tlierefore  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scrip- 
tures cannot  be  proved,  for  tlie  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures 
must  mean  that  they  aro  sufficient  to  teach  not  only  the  whole 
revelation  of  God,  but  the  fact  that  they  do  teach  the  whole, 
since  without  this  no  one  can  know  whether  he  has  the  ^th 
God  commands  him  to  have,  or  not  But  in  failing  to  prove 
their  sufficiency,  they  fail  to  prove  this  feet;  therefore  prove 
their  own  insufficiency. 

It  may  be  replied,  that,  tliough  the  Scriptures  may  not  con- 
tain a  full  record  of  all  that  was  revealed,  they  nevertheless  con- 
tain all  that  is  necessary  to  be  believed  in  order  to  be  saved. 
We  reply,  1.  That  the  command  of  God  to  us  is  not  to  believe 
the  Bible  or  the  written  word,  but  the  revelation  which  he  has 
made ;  and  therefore  we  are  not  to  presume  that  we  have  the 
faith  required,  from  the  fact  Uiat  we  believe  the  whole  written 
word,  unless  we  have  first  established  the  fact  that  the  written 
word  is  commensurate  with  the  revealed  word.  2.  God,  we 
know  by  natural  reason,  cannot  reveal  what  ho  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  believed  ;  for  the  truth  revealed  while  unbelieved,  19 
as  if  unrevealed,  and  its  revelation  lias  no  sufficient  reason. 
But  God  cannot  act  without  a  sufficient  reason.  No  suffi- 
fident  reascn  for  the  revelaUon  of  truth,  but  that  it  should  be 
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believed,  can  be  conceived,  or  possibly  exist.  God  reveals  it 
that  it  should  be  believed.  Then  ho  requires  it  to  be  believed. 
No  one  can  £ul  to  do  what  God  requires,  without  sin ;  because 
God  cannot  require  what  he  does  not  make  possible.  If  we 
cannot  fail  to  believe  what  God  has  revealed,  without  sin,  we 
cannot  be  saved  without  believing  it  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  salvation  to  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed. 

God  cannot  make  a  revelation  and  require  us  to  believe  it 
without  making  it  so  evident  that  we  can  have  no  intellectual 
reason  for  not  believing  it  Unbelief,  then,  must  be  the  result 
of  some  perversity  of  the  will,  some  moral  repugnance,  which 
withholds  us  from  the  consideration  of  the  truUi  revealed,  and 
blinds  us  as  to  the  evidences  of  the  fact  of  its  revelation.  But 
this  perversity  of  will,  this  moral  repugnance,  is  a  sin,  and  as 
much  so  in  the  case  of  one  truth  revealed  as  in  the  case  of  an- 
other. Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  believe  all  that  God  has 
•evealed,  in  order  to  be  saved.  Therefore  the  Scriptures  do  not 
.contain  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe  for  salvation,  unless 
they  contain  all  that  God  has  revealed. 

3.  But  waiving  these  considerations,  it  is  either  a  fact  that 
the  Scriptures  do  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  salvation,  or  it 
is  not  If  it  be  a  fact,  it  is  a  fact  which  must  be  proved,  and 
proved  by  a  competent  authority.  The  only  competent  au- 
thority, on  Protestant  principles,  is  the  Bible  itself.  If  the  Bible 
a:iiserts  that  it  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  believed  in 
order  to  be  saved,  then  it  may  be  conceded  that  it  does.  If  it 
assert  no  such  thing,  then  it  does  not  But  the  Bible  nowhere 
asserts  that  it  contains  all  thai  is  necessary  to  be  believed  in 
order  to  be  saved.  Therefore,  the  Bible  does  not  contun  all 
that  is  necessary  to  be  believed ;  for  this  fact  itself,  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  faith  it  does  contain,  is  itself  essential  to  that 
sufficiency. 

Finally,  even  admitting  the  Scriptures  may  contain  the  whole 
revelation,  it  is  not  possible  by  private  reason  alone  to  be  infal- 
libly .certain  of  their  genuine  sense.  To  believe  that  the  Scrip- 
tures contain  the  whole  word  of  God  is  not  to  believe  that 
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word  itself.  It  is  merely  believing  them  to  be  authoritative^ 
which  is  indeed  something,  and,  in  this  age  of  infidelity,  ration- 
alism, and  transcendentalism,  no  doubt  a  great  deal ;  but  is  not 
the  faith  required.  The  command  is  not  to  believe  that  the 
Bible  is  an  authentic  record  of  the  revelation,  but  to  believe  the 
truths  revealed, — not  the  Bible,  but  what  the  Bible,  rightly 
interpreted,  teaches.  The  truths  revealed  are  the  object,  the 
material  object,  of  faith ;  and  these  evidently  are  not  believed, 
unless  the  Bible  be  believed  in  its  genuine  sense,  even  assuming 
the  Bible  to  contain  them  all. 

We  insist  on  this  point,  because  it  is  one  on  which  there  are 
frequent  and  dangerous  mistakes.  The  matter  of  faith  is  these 
revealed  truths,  which  are  fixed  and  unalterable,  universal  and 
permanent,  and  which  roust  be  carefully  distinguished  from  our 
notions  or  apprehensions  of  them,  which  are  dependent  on  our 
mental  states  or  conditions,  and  change  and  fluctuate  as  we 
ourselves  change  or  fluctuate.  These  notions  are  not  the  mat- 
ter of  faith,  and  to  hold  fast  these  is  quite  another  thing  from 
holding  &st  the  truths  themselves.  If  these  notions,  which  are 
our  interpretations  or  constructions  of  the  truth,  were  the  fiuth 
required,  the  £Eiith  would  be  one  thing  with  one  man,  another 
thing  with  another,  and  one  thing  with  the  same  man  yester- 
day, another  to-day,  and  perhaps  still  ^another  to-morrow.  The 
true  fifuth  is  an  undoubting  belief  of  the  truth,  not  what  a 
man  thinks  to  be  Uie  trutli,  but  what  really  is  truth  ;  otherwise 
men  could  be  saved  so  far  as  belief  is  necessary  to  salvation,  under 
one  form  of  belief  as  well  as  another,  for  there  is  probably  no 
form  of  error  which  its  adherents  do  not  think  is  truth.  Sin- 
cerity in  the  belief  of  error  cannot  be  the  substitute  for  Christian 
faith ;  for  we  have  found  that  the  ^th  which  is  the  condition 
tine  qua  non  of  salvation  is  belief  of  truth  and  not  folsehood, 
and  of  that  very  truth  which  Jesus  Christ  revealed.  But  this 
truth  we  do  not  believe,  unless  it  lie  in  our  interpretation  as  it 
lies  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ  himself.  If  it  do  not  so  lie, 
then  we  misinterpret  it,  and  the  misinterpretation  of  truth  is 
not  truth,  and  to  believe  this  misinterpretation  is  to  believe  not 


file  tnitii,  but  scnndhing  else.  If,  (lien,  we  do  not  believe  Uie 
Kveblion  made  in  ihe  ^riptures,  in  its  genuine  sense,  in  the 
•enee  tnt^aded  by  Almighty  God,  we  do  not  believe  the  reve- 
3uion  at  dl. 

Now,  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  we  seiie,  without  any  ais- 

fake,  thit  genuine  sensi-,  but  thnt  we  be  infallibly  certain  lliut 

ire  hnve  t^zttd  iu     Kven  admitting  iliat  with  nothing  but  |>ri- 

atfl  reswn  we  could  hit  upon  the  gcnuibe  cense  of  Scri[>ture,  it 

ootd  avwl  us  notliing,  unlvaa  we  bad  this  in&lllble  ecrUinty ; 

'Wkiwe  without  tliis  io^Uble  cerUinty  we  cannot  have  faith. 

IK'ill  any  maa  pretend  thai  it  is  possible  by  priTate  reasou  a1i>ne 

lo  bo  iu&lhhly  certrnn  tliat  we  hove  the  genuine  sense  of  the 

&Ti}>titT«« !     We   may,  perhnpft,  feel  certAin  ;  but  this  fetUntf 

•ertsin  is  not  fnilli.     Faith  is  a  firm,  unwavering,  and  unwaver- 

coDtictiun  of  Lbe.nndentiuiding,  aa  well  as  a  cheerful  as- 

nt  of  the  will.     The  mere  feeling  is  worth  nothing.     Every 

ithusitHt,  every  &natic  Iiils  the  feeling;  bnt  he  who  has  noth- 

g  elM  it  a  mere  reed  shaken  with  the  wind,  or  a  wild  beast  let 

3ae  in  society,  aa  unacceptable  to  Cod  as  unprofitable  to  him- 

If  or  dangerous  lo  hia  nssudates.     It  is  not  tliis  Almighty  Ood 

ids  of  us,  and  it  is  not  for  the  want  of  this  that  he  plHC4» 

under  condemnation  and  sufTen  his  wrath  to  abide  upon  us. 

i;  we  must  have  curtuinty,  an  intellectual  certainty,  certainty 

thicb  the  mind  can  grasp,  and  its  hold  of  which  all  the  cnifti- 

I  of  subtle  sophists,  all  the  allurements  of  tho  world,  all  the 

iptations  of  tlie  desh,  and  all  the  aSNiulls  of  hell,  cannot  in- 

lnco  it  for  one  moment  (o  rdax.     "We  must  have  a  futh  which 

I  be  proof  agwnst  all  trials,  come  they  from  what  quarter 

!y  may ;  for  our  life  is  a  wnrlitrc,  an  incessant  warfare,  and 

)TB  come  to  all  of  OS  moments  when  nothing  hut  a  firm, 

and    unalterable  foith  can  sustain  u^ — moments  when 

\  when  the  dearest  afieclions  of  the  heart,  when  all  that 

illy  aflect  us  as  creatures  of  time  and  sense,  conspire 

'o  must  stand  up  against  them  and  even  agiuost 

QtiatbeM  tcmble  rncBwato,  in  tha  tacred  ntuna  of 
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Christi&n  charity,  m<Kk  tu  not  with  ■  bith  that  mdli  mnj  ioto 
mere  feeling,  and  vaoiihes  in  mere  fitncyl 

Now,  it  needs  no  words  to  prove  that  a  fiuth  whidi  ii  Dot 
grounded  on  the  word  of  God,  who  cnn  neither  deceive  nor  be 
deceived,  will  not  answer  onr  wants,  will  not  be  proof  i^nt 
the  many  "  fiery  trials"  to  which  it  must  needs  in  this  world  be 
subjected.  Bat  we  have  no  such  faith  merely  because  we  have 
the  Bible  in  our  pomeesion,  nor  because  the  Bible  contains  the 
word  of  Ood,  nor  because  we  read  and  study  it  and  believe  that 
we  believe  it.  Wo  h&ve  such  a  faith  only  on  condition  of 
knowing  infallibly  that  what  we  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
Bible  is  God's  meaning ;  for  the  &ith  is  beUef  of  the  truth  ai  it 
is  in  Jeans,  not  ai  it  is  in  us.  We  ask  agwn,  Can  private  rea- 
son give  us  this  certainty  I 

This  is  a  serious  question,  and  one  whv:h  the  Protestant  mint 
answer,  before  he  can  have  any  solid  reason  for  his  fiuth.  It 
will  not  do  to  call  upon  as  to  prove  the  negative ;  even  if  we 
could  not  prove  that  it  is  impossible  froni  the  Bible  and  private 
reason  to  become  infidlibly  certain  of  the  genuine  tense  of  tlie 
word  of  God,  it  wnuld  not  follow  that  we  can  from  them  obtuo 
the  infallible  certainty  without  which  there  is  no  faith,  and,  if 
no  faith,  no  salvation.  lie  who  affirms  the  proposition  must 
prove  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  meeting  the  lexical  conditions  of 
hia  opponent's  argument,  for  that  is  an  affiur  of  small  moment; 
but  for  himself,  fur  his  own  mind,  to  have  in  himself  and  for 
himself  a  well-grounded  faith.  Now,  how  will  he  prove  this 
proposition,  that  from  the  Bible  and  private  reason  alone  he 
can  ascertain  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word  of  God,  and  know 
in&llibly  that  he  has  that  sense ) 

Will  he  prove  this  proposition  from  the  Bihlef  He  is  bound 
by  his  own  princifiles  to  do  so ;  for  this  is  his  rule  of  ftith, 
■nd  his  rule  c^  faith  should  rest  on  Divine  authority.  But  be 
admits  no  Divine  autliority  except  the  Bible.  Then  he  must 
prove  it  from  the  Bible,  or  admit  that  he  has  no  sufficient  au- 
thority for  it.  Can  he  prove  it  from  the  Bible t  Not  in  ei- 
preas  tanns,  for  the  Bible  in  express  terms  does  not  inert  H, 
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»  well  knuwu.  U  cai  be  proved  from  tUe  Bible  only  by 
tneHDs  cf  certjiia  pnssagoK  which  are  fweumed  to  imply  It.  Hot 
■whether  these  da  iuiply  it  or  Dot  depends  on  Itie  inl^rpreUiliDii 
•wt'  give  them.  U  cjin  be  proved  from  Scripture,  then,  only  by 
jA  Itsort  Ui  intiirpretnlion.  But  the  interpreLition  demands  tho 
'  vppUciitioii,  the  Use  of  the  rule,  as  the  cotidition  of  establiahtog 
it.  But  how  dGteniiiue  that  tho  intorprt-tation  which  anlhorizM 
,lhc  mlo  b  not  iteelf  a  misinterpretation,  espcdtdly  since  it  is  an 
linterpretation  which  is  disputed !  Can  the  rule  bo  proved 
on  !  Not  from  reason,  as  the  feeulty  of  intuition ; 
bocMise  tho  &ct,  that  from  the  Bible  and  private  reason  alone 
lire  can  infaUibly  determine  wL.it  it  is  that  Ood  has  actually  ny 
vealedfia  evidently  not  intuitively  certjun.  From  reason,  as  the 
.jirinciple  of  reasoning}  From  what  data  shall  we  conclude  iti 
]t  may  bo  B)ud,  that  God  is  just,  that  he  has  made  a  rerelation, 
l^ommand^  nsto  bclic\»it,and  madeuur  belief  of  it  tbecondiUon 
ttifua  Ron  of  salvation ;  hut  he  would  not  be  just  in  so  doing', 
t  Urn  tevehtion  were  not  infallibly  ascertainable  in  its  genuine 
pense  by  the  prudent  exercise  of  natural  reawn.  Aecertainablo 
y  natural  reason  ii»  wm*  uxiv,  we  grant;  but  by  private  rea- 
m  and  the  Bible  alone,  we  deny;  for  God  may  have  made 
10  ret'clntion  ascertainable  only  by  a  divinely  i-onimissioned 
wd  supomalurally  gnldcd  and  protected  body  of  teachers, 
Hid  the  officu  of  natural  reason  to  be  to  judge  of  the  credi- 
liliPf  of  Ihw  body  of  teachet^.  From  the  fact  that  tho  reve- 
krtion  is  addressed  to  reasonable  beings,  and  is  to  be  believed 
J  such,  and  therefore  must  bo  made  inlelhgiblc,  it  does  not 
ieMMorily  follow  Uiat  it  must  be  intelligible  from  the  Scriptures 
ind  private  reason  alone.  For  this  would  imply  that  the  Scrip- 
■  inteiideed  to  he  the  medium  nnd  the  only  me- 
)  through  wMcli  God  makes  his  revelation  to  men ;  the 
nry  qnesliun  in  dispute. 
Can  it  be  proved  as  a  matter  of  fact,  fmm  experience  !  We 
n  before'  ns  thn  history  of  Protestant  ?■  cts  for  the  lust  three 
inndred  years.  A  three  hundred  year-'  experience  ought  to 
~  I  to  demoDstratQ  the  peeaibility  of  llieir  ascertumng  the 
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aenae  of  God^s  word,  if  it  be  thus  asoertaiDable.     Yet  Protoit 
tants  during  tbb  long  period  have  done  little  but  vary  tlieir 
interpretations,   dispute,  wrangle,  divide,  subdivide,  and  sub- 
subdivide,  on  the  question  of  what  it  is  Crod  has  revealed. 
They  are  now  split  up  into  some  five  or  six  hundred  sects. 
There  is  not  a  single  doctrine  in  which  they  all  agree ;  not  a 
single  doctrine  has  been  asserted  by  one  that  has  not  been 
denied  by  another.    The  writer  in  the  Christian  Examiner  is 
a  conscientious  and  devout  Unitarian,  and  yet  how  large  a 
portion  of  his  Protestant  brethren  will  not  deem  it  an  excess  of 
a>urtesy  to  treat  him  and  his  associates  as  Christian  believers  I 
The  Qospel  according  to  Dr.  Cbanning  has  very  litUe  affinity 
with  the  Gospel  according  to  Dr.  Beecher.    Now,  truth  is  onci 
and  can  admit  of  but  one  true  interpretation.    Of  these  many 
hundred  Protestant  interpretations,  only  one  at  mpst  can  be  the 
true  interpretation;  all  the  rest  are  fiEdse  interpretations,  and 
their  adherents  are  no  true  Christian  believers.    Can  any  Pnh 
testant  say  with  infallible  certain^  that  his  interpretation  is^  the 
true  one  t    If  not,  how  can  he  elicit  an  act  of  faith,  how,  if 
come  to  the  use  of  reason,  can  he  be  a  Christian  ! 

The  writer  in  the  Christian  Examiner  makes  very  light  of 
these  different  interpretations  of  the  word  of  God,  and  tliinks 
difference  of  interpretation  can  do  no  great  harm,  because,  in 
his  judgment,  over  it  all  *^  there  may  previul  a  harmony  of  sen- 
timent and  a  harmony  of  life.''  But  he  mistakes  the  end  of 
unity  of  futh.  Unity  of  faith  is  essential  because  truth  is  onci 
and  there  can  be  but  one  true  faith,  and  without  this  true  iaith 
salvation  is  not  possible.  '*  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God.''  And  this  must  needs  be  the  true  faith,  not  a  false 
fiuth,  which  is  no  fiiith  at  alL  Our  Unitarian  friend  seems  to 
imagine  that  what  we  are  required  to  believe  is,  not  the  tnithi 
but  what  we  think  to  be  the  trutli ;  that  is,  we  are  required  to 
believe  the  truth  not  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  but  as  it  is  in  ourselves  I 
Does  he  find  any  proof  of  this  convenient  doctrine  in  the  Scrip- 
ture t  Can  he  adduces  a  ''  Thus  saith  the  Lord  "  for  it  ?  If  not» 
aoeordmg  to  his  own  principles,  it  rests  only  on  human  au- 
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Iluirit]r,  on  which  he  docs  not  nllow  u^  to  believe ;  for  bo  ni«keB 
it  tho  duty  of  Uie  boliover  to  BUod  up  tirm  agaiiut  all  liumBti 
dictattw  in  mnttirg  of  belief.  In  thu  he  '»  right,  and  vm  miwt 
a  hif^nr  nuthority  than  his,  bpfore  we  can  cunsent  to  reganl 
inan'i  (instructions  of  tho  tntili,  unless  we  have  iofalUblo 
■ulhorily  for  believing;  them  the  true  consl  rue  (ions,  ns  the  truth 
Almighty  Ood  comtnanda  ua  to  believe,  «iij  wilhuut  believing 
which,  we  tnuat  lie  under  his  wrath  and  condcmiMtiou. 

No  nr^ment  can  he  drawn,  it  ii  evident,  from  eiperience^  to 
front  thai  from  the  Bible  and  private  reason  alone  we  can 
deteRnine  with  iufiidlible  mrtainty  what '»  the  revelation  of  God. 
~o  br  M  experience  throws  any  light  on  the  subject,  it  warranla 
Jhe  opposite  conclusion,  and  makes  it  certain  Uiat  without  tome- 
thing  else  taith  b  out  of  the  question.  Protestants,  in  fiict, 
bave  no  ^ib ;  nay,  so  fiir  from  having  any  faith,  nearly  all  of 
Aiim  deny  ila  [Mjeibility.  They  have,  as  we  have  seen,  no  au- 
thority ftora  the  Bible,  from  reason,  or  from  experienoe,  for 
Ibeir  rule  uf  tiuih  ;  and  they  cannot  be  such  poor  logicians  as  to 
infer  that  tliey  can  have  faitli  by  virtue  of  a  rule  which  is  not 
anthoriaed.  Thin  is  no  doubt,  a  serious  matter  for  tlicm ;  for, 
in  tbeir  ears  nne  Jiiie  impotnilaU  tit  plaeere 
I  erediderit  tondemtuibilur.  We  must,  then, 
(her  give  up  the  possibility  of  foith,  or  seek  some  other  than 
the  ProtestAUt  answer  to  the  question.  Who  or  what  is  tho 
vilntM  to  the  foot  of  revelation  ! 

.  llie  insufficiency  of  this  answer  has  been  fell  even  by 
(  themselves,  and  some  of  them  have  projKised  a 
Aird  answer,  which  we  may  denominate  Private  llluniinatjon, 
:auso  it  is  a  revelation  made  for  tho  special  benefit  of  him 
>  receivM  it,  and  not  a  revelation  to  be  communicated  by 
Um  for  the  faith  or  confirmation  of  the  fuilh  uf  utiicrs.  It  is 
contended  for,  under  various  forms,  but  tlie  more  common  form, 
\  J^  one  wilb  which  we  are  principally  concerned  in  this 
'  I,  i»  the  Calvinistic,  or  what  is  usn.iUy  denominated 
i  acperimte.  This  concedes  the  defectiveness  of  the 
4  of  the  fikct  of  revelation,  and  preleuds  that  it 
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18  supplied  by  a  certain  interior  iliamination  from  the  H0I7 
Ghost  in  the  fact  of  regenen^on,  whereby  the  believer  is 
enabled  to  know  by  his  own  experience  the  truth  of  the  doe- 
rine  he  believes  or  is  required  to  believe.  The  fiunous  Jonathan 
Edwards  was  a  great  advocate  for  this,  and  sets  it  forth  with 
considerable  ability  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Afections,  and  espe- 
cially in  a  sermon  on  lite  Reality  of  the  Spiritual  lAght^ 
preached  at  Northampton  in  1734.  It  is  insisted  on,  we  be- 
lieve, by  all  the  Protestant  sects  that  clium  to  be  Evangdkal^ 
Indeed,  this,  in  their  estimation,  constitutes  the  chief  mark  by 
which  Evangelicals  are  distinguished  from  Non-evangelicak. 

That  there  is  a  Christian  sense,  so  to  speak, — ^internal  tndt* 
tion,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  exter> 
nal, — ^which  belongs  to  Christians,  and  whidi  makes  them  alto* 
gcther  better  judges  of  what  is  Christian  truth  than  are  those 
who  are  not  Christiais,  and  that  the  just,  those  who  belong  to 
the  soul  of  the  Church,  have  a  clearer  perception,  a  more  vivid 
appreciation,  of  the  truth,  beauty,  grandeur,  and  work  of  Chris- 
tian faith  than  have  the  unregenerate  or  the  unjust,  we  of  course 
very  distinctly  and  cheerfully  admit  We  also  admit,  and  con- 
tend, tliat  ^  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,''  not  merely  because  it  is 
belief  in  truth  which  God  has  graciously  revealed,  as  our  Unita- 
rian friends  apparently  maintain,  but  because  no  man  can  be- 
lieve, even  now  that  the  truth  is  revealed,  without  the  aid  of 
divine  grace,  that  is  to  say,  without  grace  supematurally  be- 
stowed. Faith  is  a  virtue  which  has  merit ;  but  no  virtue 
possible  without  the  aid  of  divine  grace  has  merit, — that  is, 
merit  in  relation  to  eternal  life.  The  grace  of  &ith  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  eliciting  of  the  act  of  faith. 

But  this  considers  faith  in  as  much  as  it  is  divine  faith,  a  gift 
of  God,  and  lying  wholly  in  the  supernatural  order,  not  as  sim- 
ply human  faith,  in  which  it  depends  on  extrinsic  evidence  or 
testimony,  and  the  obligation  of  a  roan  under  the  simple  law  of 
nature  to  believe, — the  only  sense  in  which,  in  this  discussion, 
we  consider  it  Unbelief,  in  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  has 
been  preached  is  a  sin  not  merely  against  the  revealed  law,  hot 
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It  th«  tUktuTBl  Uw,  ithicb  it  couliL  not  be,  if  the  Ooepel 
I  not  oone  accompiinied  vrilh  sufficient  cvideoce  U>  warrant 
belief  io  eveir  reneoimUa  man.  No  man  is  to  btame  for  not 
believing  wliat  a  not  auflidenlJy  evidenced  U>  his  understand- 
ing, or  for  not  tnloiig,  prior  to  his  knowledge  of  bis  obligation 
b>  do  GO,  the  nccesAanr  stt^pe  to  obtain  tlirough  grace  the 
frith  lliat  translates  lum  from  the  natural  order  into  the  Euper- 
mttunil  kingdom  of  God.  Sin  h  predicable  of  the  will,  not  of 
itb«  intellect,  and  if  the  evidence  were  not  all  that  can  be  justly 
■equired  to  convince  the  intellect,  there  could  l>e  no  sin  in  sim- 
ple refuuil  oi  the  will  to  believe.  The  sin  lic«  in  tlie  refusal  to 
believe  what  is  sufficiently  evidenced ;  for  the  refusal  can  then 
'proceed  only  from  some  moral  repugnance  to  the  truth,  or  some 
propenuty  of  the  will,  which  restrains  the  man  from  duly  con- 
ffdering  the  truth  and  wfigliing  its  evidence.  Undoubtedly, 
pace,  to  illustrate  the  understanding  i<nd  Io  Incline  tlie  will,  is 
;Sec<MMry  to  enable  a  man  to  elicit  the  supernatural  act  of  fwtli, 
or  Io  be  a  true  Christian  believer ;  but  it  ia  not  needed  to  sup- 
ply the  defect  of  the  evidences  objectively  considered,  because 
mple  natural  reason  itself  is  bound  to  assent  to  the  truth  of 
the  GospeL  The  Gospel  is  addressed  to  man  as  a  reasonable 
ig,  and  therefore  must  satisfy  the  reasonable  demands  of 
ton,  and  it  is  because  it  does  so  sa^fy  ihem,  that  not  to  be- 
Mve  it  ia  a  sin  under  tlie  natural  law.  Reason  itself  commands 
■  to  believe  iL  Uenco  ^roce  cannot  be  necessary,  simply  for 
be  purpose  of  supplying  llio  defi?ct  of  evidence,  considered  » 
11  evidence  must  be,  as  addressed  to  natural  reason. 

But  the  CalvinislJc  view  is  not  that  the  private  illumination, 
r  thv  grace  of  £-iith  is  simply  necessary  to  translate  one  into 
ra  kingdom  of  grace,  and  enable  him  to  elicit  an  act  of  divine 
jt  supernatural  f«lh,  but  to  supply  tlio  defect  of  logical  evi- 
!,  (■»'  it  is  asserted  as  the  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelatioo. 
Site  grace  is  bestowed  in  the  tact  of  regeneration,  and  therefore 
s  that  prior  to  regeneration  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence 
>  believing  revelation.  The  moKl  obligation  Io  believe  cannot 
t^U  tin  the  evidence  ia  complete,  «o  the  unregenerate  are 
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ander  no  obligation  to  believe,  and  in  them  anbebef  it,  net 
be,  no  sin  I  This  is  not  the  Christian  doctrine,  for  Qod  com* 
mands  all  men  to  repent  and  believe  in  his  Son,~under  pam  of 
present  wrath  and  eternal  condemnation. 

But  according  to  the  Evangelical  doctrine  regeneratioD  oott- 
Msts  precisely  in  the  gift  of  fiiith.  There  is,  accofding  to  the 
same  doctrine,  no  amissilnlity  of  grace ;  once  in  grace,  idwajs  in 
grace;  consequently,  after  regeneration  unbelief  is  impossible, 
and  the  regenerate  can  never  contract  the  sin  of  nnbelie£  Befom 
r^neration  unbelief  is  not  a  sin,  consequently,  there  can  never 
be  any  sin  of  unbelief — ^a  most  convenient  doctrine  to  all  mil* 
believers  and  infidels.  Yet  the  New  Testament  deariy  ieadie% 
if  it  clearly  teaches  anything,  that  infidelity  is  a  most  grievottS 
sin.    This  Calvinistie  view  is  therefore  clearly  inadmissible. 

In  another  form,  the  doctrine  of  private  illumination  is  mada 
to  mean  not  merely  the  confirmation  of  the  believer's  fiuth  in  a 
revelation  previously  made  and  propounded  for  his  bdie(  but 
the  medium  of  the  revelation  itsel£  It  regards  all  ezteraal 
revelation,  all  that  may  be  called  historical  Christianity,  as  nur 
necessary,  and  teaches  that  each  man  has,  by  grace,  the  in&lH- 
ble  witness  in  himselC  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  promised  by 
Christ  to  his  Apostles  to  lead  them  into  all  truth  is,  and  hm 
been,  in  every  man  born  into  the  world,  from  Adam  to  the  pres- 
ent moment,  and  is  in  every  man  an  infiillible  teacher,  revealii^ 
and  confirming  to  him  all  the  truth  which  concerns  his  spiritual 
state,  relations,  and  destiny.  We  say,  by  grace  ;  for  we  do  not 
here  speak  of  the  doctrine  of  our  modem  Thmsoendentafista, 
which,  though  often  confounded  with  the  view  we  have  given, 
which  is  the  Quaker  view,  is  yet  quite  distinguishable  from  it 
The  Transcendentalist  doctrine  excludes  all  grace,  all  that  it 
supernatural,  and  assumes,  that  man,  by  virtue  of  his  natoral 
union  with  the  Divinity,  is  able  to  apprehend  intuitively  all 
spiritual  truth.  This,  with  a  transcendental  felicity  of  expret- 
sion,  has  been  denominated  ^  Natural-supematnralism.*'  But 
this  18  only  another  way  of  ilating  the  doctrine  refuted  under 
the  head  of  the  sufBdency  of  reason  as  the  principle  of  intuitaoa^ 
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^'KaliindHBupemataral''  is  a  barbarism,  and  inv<4Te8  a  direei 
oontiadictioii*  Either  the  truths  attained  lie  within  the  range 
of  our  natural  powers,  or  they  do  not  If  not,  the  Transcen- 
dental doctrine  is  fidse,  for  then  the  knowledge  of  them  would 
be  supernatural  K  Uiey  do,  then  they  are  not  supernatural  at 
alL  Transcendentalism,  in  point  of  fact,  admits  no  supernatural 
order.  Its  adherents,  following  the  sublimated  nonsense  of 
that  profound  opium-eater,  and  literary  plagiarist,  Coleridge,  de- 
fine supernatural  to  be  tupenensuotu  ;  and  because  by  sdence 
we  evidently  can  attain  to  what  is  not  sensuous,  they  sagely  in- 
fer that  we  are  able  to  know  naturally  the  supernatural  I  Just 
flM  if  what  is  naturally  attained  could  be  supernatural,  either  as 
the  oliject  known,  or  as  the  medium  by  which  it  is  known  f  Just 
as  if  nature  could  not  include  the  supersensible  as  well  as  the 
sensible,  as  if  the  soul  were  not  as  natural  as  the  body,  an  angel 
as  a  man  !  But  this  ^^  natural-supematuralism ''  which  makes 
the  fortune  of  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Parker,  and  we  know  not  how 
many  German  dreamers,  is  nothing  but  a  Transcendental  way 
of  denying  all  supernatural  revelation,  and  its  refutation  does 
not  belong  to  the  present  discufjsion.  It  is  intended  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  religious  history  of  man- 
kind, without  the  admission  of  the  supernatural  or  gracious  in- 
ter>'ention  of  Almighty  God,  and  would  deserve  attention  if  we 
were  defending  Christianity  against  unbelievers.  We  have  no 
concern  with  it  now,  for  at  present  we  are  defending  the  Church 
iigainst  heretics,  not  against  infidels. 

The  Quaker  view  is  theoretically,  though  perhaps  not  practi- 
cally, distinct  from  this  Transcendental  natural-supematuralism. 
It  does  not  assume  that  the  supernatural  is  naturally  intelli- 
gible, nor  that  ihe  supernatural  is  merely  the  sui>ersensible.  It 
admits  the  supernatural  order,  and  contends  that  the  witness 
in  every  man  is  distinct  from  human  reason,  and  is  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term  supernatural.  Now  this  witness,  called 
"  the  light  within,"  either  enables  us  to  see  intuitively  the  truth, 
or  it  merelv  witnesses  to  the  fact  of  revelation.  If  the  first,  it  is 
too  much  ;  *br  it  would  imply  that  the  truth  is  matter  of  know- 
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ledge  and  not  of  fiiitb,  contrary  to  what  wo  have  proved.  More* 
over,  it  would  imply  that  man  is  blest  with  the  beatific  visioii 
in  this  life,  and  sees  and  knows  God  intuitively,  as  be  is  in  him- 
self which  is  not  true.  If  the  second,  then,  to  the  fiict  of  ttkai 
revelation  does  it  witness  t  To  the  revelation  which  God  has 
made  us  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  ?  Docs  it  witness  to  this 
by  an  inward  perception  of  the  truth  of  the  matter  revealed  f 
or  by  simply  deposing  to  the  &ct  that  God  revealed  it  ?  Not 
the  first,  because,  that  would  make  the 'truth  revealed  a  matter 
of  science.  Then  the  second.  But  of  this  we  demand  prooC 
•  Do  you  say,  that  the  spirit  beareth  witness  to  the  fact  I  How 
will  you  prove  to  pie,  or  even  to  yourself^  that  it  does  so  witness, 
and  that  the  spirit  witnessing  in  you  is  veritably  and  in&lliUy 
the  spirit  of  God  ?  Do  you  allege,  the  spirit  is  in  every  man 
testifying  to  the  same  fact,  and  proving  itself  to  each  man  to  be 
really  and  truly  the  infallible  spirit  of  God  t  I  deny  it,  and 
millions  deny  it  with  me.  What  have  you  to  oppose  to  oar 
denial  ?  Do  you  admit  our  denial  ?  Then  you  abandon  your 
doctrine?  Do  you  say  our  denial  is  false!  Then,  also,  you 
abandon  your  doctrine ;  for  you  admit  that  we  err,  and  there- 
fore cannot  have  in  us  an  infallible  teacher.  If  I  deny,  I  deny 
by  as  high  authority  as  you  affirm  ;  and  what  reason,  then  can 
you  give  why  your  affirmation  must  be  received  rather  than  my 
denial  ?  • 

Again :  How  do  you  prove  that  every  man  has  this  infidlible 
witness  ?  From  the  extenial  revelation,  by  passages  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ?  Then  you  reason  in  a  vicious  circle ;  for  you 
take  the  inward  witness  to  prove  the  Scriptures  and  then  tlie 
Scriptures  to  prove  the  witness.  From  immediate  revelation  to 
yourself?  Then  you  must  prove  that  you  are  the  recipient  of 
such  revelation,  which  you  can  do  only  by  a  miracle,  for  a 
miracle  is  the  only  proper  proof  of  such  a  fact 

But  do  you  abandon  the  ground  that  it  is  the  external  reve- 
lation to  which  the  witness  deposes,  and  contend  that  it  is  rather 
the  medium  of  a  revelation  made  solely  to  the  individual,  than 
the  witness  to  a  revelation  made  and  propounded  for  the  belief 
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u  J  Tbeii  it  is  nothing  U>  Uio  pnrpose. 
hwujng  Itt  reality,  it  can  avail  only  eatji  man  Kepnratoly ! 
otliing  to  a  foinmoa  belief,  and  be  no  ground  for  crediting  a 
D  Kvvlaticm,  or  for  mnkiag  a  public  or  external  profession 
f  fititli.  Bui  tlic  revelation  to  which  vie  are  aeekiag  a  wilneM 
evelution,  not  a  private  ruvclation  which  Almighty 
)  may  we  progter  to  niako  tu  individuolB,  hut  a  revelation 
Iready  made,  and  projwnudwl  for  the  belief  of  all  men.  This 
1  the  revelation  to  be  established  ;  and  nince  yoar  private  re\&- 
ttion  does  not  establish  this,  or,  if  so,  only  by  superseding  it 
nd  rendering  it  of  no  value  (for  it  can  prove  it  even  to  the  In- 
Sviduol  only  by  its  being  seen  to  be  identJcal  with  whut  the 
tdividual  r«c«ivea  without  it),  it  evidently  cannot  b«  the  wilness 
«  are  in  pursuit  oC  And  this  is  the  common  answer  to  the 
U«g«d  private  illumination,  whatever  iU  form.  It  is -valid,  if 
tolid  at  oil,  only  within  iJie  boMm  of  tlie  individual,  and  can  be 
■Ueged  in  support  of  no  common  or  public  £vth ;  therefore  can 
he  no  witness  in  any  disputed  case.  It  may  be  a  private  benefit, 
fat  may  uot  be.  It  is  a  mattkr  not  to  be  epoken  of,  and  a  fact 
never  to  be  used,  when  the  nuestion  relates  to  anything  but 
!  individual  himself.  Tlie  feilh  we  are  required  to  have  is 
k  &ith  propounded  to  all  men,  a  public  faith,  and  must  lie 
nduned  by  public  evidence,  by  arguments  which  are  open  to 
J  and  common  to  all.  We  must,  therefore,  reject  tbb  Ihird 
vnt,  as  inappropiate  and  insufficient.* 

4.  Prom  what  we  have  csLiblished  it  follows  that  the  witness 
|o  die  fact  of  revKktion  Is  not  reason,  the  Bible  interpreted  by 
privnl«  renaon.  nor  private  illumination.  Xo  witness,  then,  re- 
inns  to  be  introduced  but  the  Apoetalic  ministry,  or  EccUtia 
I  deny  the  possibility  on  the  part  of  God'of 
idopting  some  other  method  ;  but  he  manifestly  has  not  adopted 
my  other  than  one  of  the  four  methods  we  have  eiinmeraled. 
s  first  three  of  these  four  we  have  proved  he  cannot  hnve 

■*%»  sulijtcl  the  rr 
■*  Mow  in  rrply  lo 
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adopted,  because  they  are  inadequate.  Then,  either  the  krt 
tneUiod  »  adopted,  and  the  Apostolic  ministry  is  the  witaeiti 
or  we  have  no  witness.  But  we  have  a  witness,  as  heSan 
proved.  Therefore,  the  Apostolic  ministry,  or  Hcelema  doemi, 
is  the  witness. 

This  conclusion  stands  firm  without  any  further  proo(  but 
we  do  not  intend  to  leave  it  witliout  proving  it  by  plain, 
positive,  and  direct  eWdence.  But  before  proceeding  to  do  ihii^ 
we  must  dispose  of  one  or  two  preliminary  difficulties.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  the  witness  to  the  su- 
^pematural  is  incompetent  unless  it  be  itself  supernatural,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  supematurally  aided.  But  the  Apos- 
tolic ministry  is  composed  of  men,  each  of  whom,  taken  singly, 
is  confessedly  only  human.  The  whole  is  only  the  sum  of  the 
partB.  Therefore  the  ministry  itself  is  only  human.  If  human, 
natural.  If  natural,  incompetent.  Tlierefore  tlie  Apostolic  min- 
istry cannot  be  such  a  witness  as  is  demanded. 

This  objection  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  colleo- 
lective  body  of  teachers  are  assumed  to  bo  the  witness  by  \'irtue 
of  tlicir  natural  powers  or  endowments,  which  is  not  the  fxL 
Left  to  their  natural  powers,  the  body  of  teachers,  taken  either 
singly  or  corporately,  would  be  altogether  incompetent,  however 
learned,  wise,  or  saintly.  The  competency  of  the  bodjT  of 
teachers  is  asserted  solely  on  the  ground  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
with  it,  and  supematurally  speaks  in  and  through  it ;  and  in 
and  through  the  body  rather  than  the  teachers  taken  singly, 
because  his*  promise,  on  whicli  we  rely,  Is  made  to  Uie  body,  and 
not  to  Uio  individuals  taken  singly,  llie  ministry  is  the  organ 
through  which  our  Lord  Bupematurally  bears  witness  to  his 
own  revelation.  If  this  be  a  fact,  if  our  Lord  really,  by  his 
supernatural  presence,  be  with  the  Ministry,  if  in  its  authorita- 
tive teachings  he  makes  it  his  organ  and  speaks  in  and  through 
it,  its  competency  cannot  be  questioned ;  for  we  then  have  in 
it  the  Bupematuraf  witness  to  the  supematuraL  Whether  this 
be  a  fact  or  not  will  be  soon  considered. 

But  it  is  still  further  objected,  that,  if  the  witness  to  the  ii»> 


tnusl  he  itself  sufwTnitlurul,  tlic  pupemntural  «<ni 
Mver  hn  wUi»s»t.tl  to  tiolural  reason,  anil  thprefore  nuui  am 
sever  have  any  good  jfrouiula  for  believing  the  Bjipcmatural, 
'linl«s<  Im  bo  liimself  Eup«rnaturallj  elevated  i^ve  his  nnture. 
for  the  competency  of  the  siipernaturiil  witness  is  a  Bupernatu- 
VbI  bet  which  can  be  proved  only  by  nnother  supernatural  nit- 
hich  in  tnm  vrtll  require  gtill  another,  And  thus  on,  m  in- 
Jtniivm,  which  is  impossible.      But  we  must  diatinguish  be- 
tween the  ponipeleiicj-  of  lie  witness  lo  tesdfy  lo  the  fact  of 
nrclfttion  and  the  motives  of  the  erediUlitv-  cif  the  witness.  The 
ipetcDcy  of  the  witncM  dejx^ds  on  its  nuperaatural  charac- 
;  the  motives  of  credibility  being  needled  onlv  by  nntund 
Kawtn,  are  such  as  natural  reason  may  appreciate.     Ilie  credi- 
Inlity  of  tb«  wilneaa  is  supematurally  e^tabliBlicd  to  natural  rea- 
lty means  of  miracles.     A  miracle  is  a  eupematural  effect 
produced  in  or  on  natnml  objecla,  and  tlierefore  connecta  the 
Batumi  and  supernatural,  so  that  mttnral  reason  can,  in  some 
from  the  one  to  the  other.    Since  the  mimcle  is 
WTDO^il  on  nnlnral  objects,  it  is  ougnixable  by  natural  reason, 
tad  natural  rmsoo  is  able  to  detennine  whether-B  given  fnct  tie 
be  not  a  miracle.     From  the  mimcle  the  reason  concludes 
Itgitimaldy  the  BUpemnturnl  cause,  and  tlie  Divine  commission 
«r  sntbori^  of  him  by  wliom  it  is  wrought.     Hn\ing  eatab- 
the  ^viiie  eonimission  or  nulliority  of  tJie  mimclfr worker, 
yn  luiTie  tttablished  his  credibility,  I^  having  established  the 
that  God  himself  vouches  for  the  truth  of  his  testimony, 
Vk«  mimcle,  therdbre,  supercedes  the  necessity  of  the  supposed 
:iiifiiiH«  series  of  supemataral  witnesses,  by  supematumlly  eon- 
tbe  natural  with  tlie  supernatural.     It  is  God's  own 
ataoB  to  natural  reason,  that  he  speaks  in  nod  by  or  through 
pen^n  by  whom  it  it  performed.    Henwc  hare  the  verncitv 
flf  God  tor  the  truth  of  what  the  miracle- worker  declare*,  nnd 
tnAm  inlUli1n«  certainty ;  for  natural  reason  knows  that  God 
n  nettber  deceive  nor  be  deceived. 

The  supernatural,  it  follows,  is  provable.     Consequently  the 
jAamAei  of  the  Apostolic  ministry,  as  the  supernatural  witness 
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to  the  &ct  of  -reveUtioii,  is  provable,  that  is,  is  not  intrinsioallj 
unprovable.  It  becomes  a  simple  question  of  &ct,  and  is  to  be 
proved  or  disproved  in  like  manner  as  any  other  question  of 
fact  Ming  under  the  cognizance  of  natural  reason.  The  process 
of  proof  is  simple  and  easy.  The  miracles  of  our  blessed 
Lord  were  all  that  was  necessary  to  establish  his  Divine  au 
thority  to  those  who  saw  them ;  for  it  was  evident,  as  Nioo* 
demus  said  to  him,  ^No  man  can  do  these  miracles  which 
thou  doest,  unless  Qod  be  with  him.''  St  John  iii.  2.  •  These 
accredited  him  as  a  teacher  from  God.  Then  he  was  necessarily 
what  he  professed  to  be,  and  what  he  declared  to  be  God^  word 
was  God's  word.  This  was  sufficient  for  the  eyewitness  of  the 
miracles. 

But  we  are  not  eyewitnesses.  True ;  but  the  fact,  whether 
the  miracles  were  performed  or  not,  is  a  simple  historical  ques- 
tion, to  which  reason  is  as  competent  as  to  any  other  historical 
question.  If  it  can  be  established  infiedlibly  to  us  that  the  mim- 
cles  were  actually  performed,  we  are  \irtually  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  in  the  condition  of  the  eyewitnesses  themselves, 
and  they  are  to  us  all  they  were  to  them.  Then  they  accredit 
to  us,  as  to  them,  the  Divine  commission  of  Jesus,  and  authorise 
the  conclusion  that  whatever  he  said  or  promised  was  infiUliUe 
truth ;  for  whether  you  say  Jesus  was  himself  truly  God  as 
well  as  truly  man,  or  that  he  was  only  divinely  commissioned, 
you  have  in  either  case  the  veracity  of  God  as  the  ground  of 
hath  in  what  he  said  or  promised.> 

Now,  suppose  it  be  a  fact  that  Jesus  appointed  a  body  of 
teachers,  and  promised  to  be  always  with  them,  protecting  them 
from  error  and  teaching  them  all  truth ;  and  suppose,  fiuther, 
that  the  appointment  and  promise  are  ascertainable  by  natural 
reason,  in&llibly  ascertainable,  we  should  then  have  infiidlible 
certainty  that  Jesus  Christ  does  speak  in  and  through  this  body? 
that  it  is  infallible  in  what  it  teaches,  and  therefore  that  what  it 
declares  to  be  the  word  of  God  is  the  word  of  God ;  for  it  is 
infallibly  certain  that  Jesus  Christ  will  keep  his  promise,  since  the 
promise  it  made  by  God  himsel£  either  directly,  as  we  hold,  or 
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thipugii  his  accredited  agent,  as  the  Christian  Examiner  holds, 
and  it  b  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  or  to  promise  and  not  fulfil. 
In  this  case,  calling  this  body  of  teachers  the  Catholic  Church, 
we  could  make  our  act  of  faith  without  the  least  room  for 
doubt  or  hesitation.  *'0  my  God!  I  firmly  believe  all  the 
aacred  truths  the  Catholic  Church  believes  and  teaches,  be- 
cause thou  hast  revealed  them,  who  canst  neither  deceive  nor 
be  deceived." 

Taking  the  facts  in  the  case  to  be  as  here  supposed,  the  only 
points  in  the  process  to  which  exceptions  can  possibly  be  taken, 
or  whidi  can  by  any  one  be  alleged  to  be  not  infisdlibly  certttn, 
are,  1.  The  competency  of  natural  reason  from  historical  testi- 
mony to  establish  the  &ct  that  the  miracles  were  actually 
performed;  2.  Admitting  the  facts  to  be  infallibly  ascertain- 
able, the  competency  of  reason  to  determine  infallibly  whether 
they  are  miracles  or  not ;  3.  The  competency  of  reason  to  con- 
clude from  the  miracle  the  Divine  authority  of  the  miracle- 
worker  ;  4.  Its  competency  from  historical  documents  to  ascer- 
tain infallibly  the  fact  of  tlie  appointment  of  the  body  of 
teachers,  and  the  promise  made  them.  These  four  points,  un- 
questionably essential  to  the  validity  of  the  argument,  are  to  be 
taken,  we  admit,  on  the  authority  of  reason.  Can  reason. deter- 
mine these  with  infallible  certainty  ?  But,  if  you  say  it  can, 
you  affirm  the  infallibility  of  reason,  and  then  it  of  itself  suffices, 
without  other  infallible  teacher ;  if  you  say  it  cannot,  you  deny 
the  possibility  of  establishing  infallibly  the  infallibility  of  your 
body  of  teachers. 

Reason  is  infallible  within  its  own  province,  but  not  in  regard 
to  what  transcends  its  reach.  To  deny  the  infallibility  of  reason 
within  its  province  would  be  to  deny  the  possibility  not  only  of 
faith,  but  of  both  science  and  knowledge,  and  to  sink  into  abso- 
lute skepticism, — even  to  "  doubt  that  doubt  itself  be  doubt- 
ing,"— which  is  impossible ;  for  no  man  doubts  that  he  doubts. 
Revelation  does  not  deny  reason,  but  presupposes  it  The  ob- 
jection to  reason  is  not  that  it  cannot  judge  infiillibly  of  some 
matters,  but  that  it  cannot  judge  infallibly  of  all  matters.    But, 
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became  it  cannot  judge  infallibly  of  all  matters,  to  saj  it  can 
judge  infill libly  of  none  is  not  to  reason  justly.  As  well  say,  I 
am  not  infallibly  certain  that  I  sec  the  tree  before  my  window^ 
decause  I  cannot  see  all  that  may  be  going  on  in  the  moon.  It 
18  infiillibly  certain  that  the  same  thing  cannot  both  be  and  not 
be  at  the  same  time ;  that  two  things  respectively  equal  to  a 
third  are  equal  to  one  another ;  Uiat  the  three  angles  of  a  trian- 
gle are  equal  to  two  right  angles;  that  what  begins  to  exist 
must  have  a  creator ;  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  and 
that  every  supernatural  efiect  must  have  a  supernatural  cause, 
and  that  the  change  of  one  natural  substance  into  another  natu- 
ral substance  is  a  supernatural  efftxit;  that  every  voluntary 
agent  acts  to  some  end,  and  every  wise  and  good  agent  to  a 
wise  and  good  end.  Tliese  and  the  like  propositions  are  all  in- 
fallibly certain.  Reason,  within  its  sphere,  is  therefore  infallible ; 
but  out  of  its  sphere  it  is  null. 

Human  testimony,  within  its  proper  limits,  backed  by  cir- 
cumstances, monuments,  institutions  which  presuppose  its  truth 
and  are  incompatible  with  its  falsehood,  is  itself  infidlible.  I 
have  never  seen  London,  but  I  have  no  occasson  to  see  it  in 
order  to  bo  as  certain  of  its  existence  as  I  am ,  of  my  own. 
History,  too,  is  a  science  ;  and  although  everything  narrated  in 
it  may  not  be  true  or  even  probable,  yet  there  are  historical 
fiiets  as  certain  as  mathematical  certainty  itself.  It  is  infidlibly 
certain  that  there  were  in  the  ancient  world  the  republics  of 
Athens,  Sparta,  and  Rome ;  that  there  was  a  peculiar  people 
called  the  Jews,  that  tliis  people  dwelt  in  Palestine,  that  they 
had  a  chief  city  named  Jerusalem,  in  this  chief  city  a  superb 
temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  one  God,  and  that  this 
chief  city  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  this  temple  burnt,  and  this 
people,  after  an  immense  slaughter,  were  subdued,  and  dispersed 
among  the  nations,  where  they  remain  to  this  day.  Here  are 
historical  facts,  which  can  be  infallibly  proved  to  be  fects. 

Now,  the  miracles,  regarded  as  facts,  are  simple  historical 
&cts,  said  to  have  occurred  at  a  particular  time  and  place,  and 
are  in  their  nature  as  susceptible  of  historical  proof  as  any 
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,otlKr  fiwlft  whatever.     Ordinar}'  historical  te»timoDy  is  as  ralid 

Jn  their  case  ns  iu  the  case  oT  Cnwur's  or  Nnpoloon'a  batiJca. 

Boaaon,  ^boi-rviu^  tli»  urt\jaiiry  Ihwh  of  liblwrical  criticism,  in 

>mpe(«ni  lo  deciilo  infallibly  on  ibe  6ict  wlietluT   lliey   are 

proved  to  liHTO  iiclunlly  uo^iirred  or  not.     lit-aHin,  tlion,  a  com- 

tent  to  i\iejirtt  jHiint  iu  the  [irocess  of  proof,  Damely,  the  fact 

Ike  luinicW 

It  b  e<]uuUy  coiii]]#tml  lo  Hie  uctmd  point,  unmely,  whether 
fact  allegi'J  to  be  a  miracle  rt^ly  be  u  iniravW.     A  mirjicle 
ti  a  supcrnatnral  cfiMt  produced  in  or  on  natural  objijcts.     Tbe 
.^nl  for  i«ason  to  make  out,  after  lUe  fiict  ia  proved,  is  whethvr 
tbii  eflect  actually  mtuessed  be  a  tujimuidirat  eSkct.     That  It 
do  this  in  every  case,  even  when  the  effect  is  truly  mira- 
culous, we  do  not  pretend ;  but  that  it  can  do  il.  in  some  cases, 
ivo  affirm,  and  to  be  able  to  do  it  in  one  iufficw.     When  I  »ee 
one  natural  substance  changed  into  another  natural  substance, 
«s  in  tlw  case  of  couvertiog  water  into   wine,   1    know   the 
ckonge  is  a  niirjcle ;  fur  nature  can  no  more  change  herself 
;Qian  slut  could  create  herselt     So,  when  I  see  a  man  who  lias 
four  days  dead,  and  in  whose  body  the  iiroceaa  of  decom- 
fpiwition   has  cuinmcnctKl  and  made  considerable  progresB,  re- 
■toT«d  to  lile  ami  healtlt,  sitting  with  his  friends  at  taHe  and 
eating,  I  know  it  is  a  miracle ;  tir  to  restore  life  when  extinct  is 
O  kss  an  act  (if  creative  power  than  to  give  life.     It  ia  giving 
fa  lo  that  which  before  had  it  not,  aud  is  therefore  an  act 
'Ueh  Gnu  be  [N^rformed  by  no  bung  but  God  alone.     Reaaon, 
Jen,  is  comiH-Ient  to  determine  the  feet  whether  the  alleged 
liracle  really  be  a  miracle.      It  is  competent,  then,  to  the 
fcond  point  in  the  process  of  proof. 

No  l«ss  cuRipetent  is  it  lo  the  third,  namely,  the  Divine  com- 

lisaion  of  llie  mlrmrk-wcrrker.     In  protin^  the  event  to  be  a 

liracle,  1  prove  it  to  be  wrought  by  the  power  of  God.     Now, 

know  enough  of  God,  by  the  natural  light  of  reason,  to  know 

tbM  ho  cunnot  be  the  accomplice  of  an  impostor,  that  he  cannot 

work  a  miracle  hy  one  whnse  word  may  not  be  taken.     The 

miracle,  tlien.  e-lahlislips  the  crediliility  of  ihi?  niiriicle- worker. 
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TliCTi,  the  miracle-work.^1-  m  wliat  be  m,t«  he  U,  If  be  My*  he 
IS  God,  lie  U  <jod;  if  he  Ktys  Uf  »{>eak#  by  Divine  autfaMity,  be 
»[>eaks  l>j-  Divine  iiutliority,  aisJ  we  have  <!od*«  nuthorit;  for 
what  he  iu^f.  The  third  |<oi(it,  ibeii.  comes  withia  the  province 
of  nntuml  KiHun,  and  may  be  intitllibly  settled. 

The  fourlh  point  is  a  simple  historical  question :  for  it  ooo- 
cems  what  was  done  and  said  by  our  Itlesscd  Lord  in  regard 
to  the  nppointmi-nt  of  a  body  of  teachers.  It  is  to  be  settled 
historically,  by  consulting  tlie  ]iro|>er  documents  and  monuments 
in  the  case.  It '»  not  a  i^ueHtion  of  speculation,  of  interpretation 
even,  but  umply  a  question  of  fact,  to  which  reason  is  fMj 
competent,  and  can,  with  proper  prudence  and  documents,  set- 
tle infuilibly. 

These  remarks  'accepted,  it  fallows  that  the  inCdlible  cer- 
tainty we  denianil  is  iKissibti!,  that  is  is  not  a  priori  imposMbk. 
In  passing  from  the  [KMsihln  to  the  actual,  it  is  necesMry  to 
establish,  by  historicnl  testimony,  the  mimcles  of  our  Blessed 
I>ird,  from  which  we  conclude  his  Divinity  or  Divine  com- 
mission, and  that  he  ilid  iip]>uint  a  body  of  teachers,  commission 
the  Church  tCHching.  with  the  promise  of  infallibility  and  indft- 
fectibility.  The  first,  the  Chriitian  Ezamintr  concedes  ;  we 
proceed,  therefore,  to  the  proof  of  the  second. 

The  question  before  us,  distinctly  stated,  is,  IIa.i  Jestis  Christ 
commiMioned  a  body  of  pastors  and  teachers,  and  given  this 
body  tlie  promise  of  infallibility  and  indcfectibility !  If  not, 
faith,  as  we  have  si'Cn,  is  iropoosible,  and  no  man  can  have  a 
solid  reason  for  the  Chrislion  ho]>e  lu;  (irofesses  to  entertain. 
It  is,  then,  worth  inquirin:;,  whcllier  we  have  not  sufficieiit 
proof  of  the  fact  tiiat  he  has  commissioned  such  a  body. 

In  settling  tliis  question,  we  shnll  use  the  New  Testament, 
'  hut  simply  as  an  hiatorical  document.  We  do  this  because  it 
abridges  our  labor,  and  because  the  New  Testament,  so  br  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  adduce  it,  is  admitted  n-s  good  author- 
ity by  those  against  whom  we  are  reasoning.  It  is  their  own 
wituen,  and  ita  testimony  must  be  conclusive  ag»nat  them. 
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Moreover,  its  general  authenticity,  as  a  contemp{>rary  historical 
document,  would  fully  warrant  its  use,  even  if  not  adduced  by 
our  adversaries. 

It  must  not  be  objected  to  us,  that,  after  what  we  have  said 
of  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  authority  to  authenticate  the 
canon,  to  quote  the  Bible  to  establish  the  commission  in  ques- 
tion is  to  reason  in  a  vicious  circle.  This  is  the  standing  Pro- 
testant objection.  We  do  not  admit  it  For,  1.  We  do  not 
depend  on  the  Bible  for  the  historical  facts  from  which  we  con- 
clude the  commission  of  the  Ecclesia  docens,  or  body  of  pastors 
and  teachers ;  for  these  facts  we  can  collect  from  other  sources 
equally  reliable,  and  do  so  collect  them  when  we  reason  with 
unbelievers ;  and  2.  We  do  not,  in  this  controversy,  quote  the 
Bible  as  an  inspired  volume,  but  simply  as  an  historical  docu- 
ment, and  therefore  not  in  that  character  in  which  the  authority 
of  the  Church  is  necessary  to  authenticate  it. 

Nor,  again,  let  it  be  said,  that,  since,  in  quoting  the  Bible  to 
establish  the  point  before  us,  we  have  only  our  private  reason 
for  interpreter,  we  are  precluded  by  our  own  principles  from 
quoting  it  at  all ;  for  to  be  able  from  the  Bible  and  private  rea- 
son alone  to  deduce  the  faith  which  is  the  condition  sine  qua 
7wn  of  salvation  is  one  thing ;  to  be  able  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  an  historiciil  document  to  ascertain  a  simple  matter  of 
fact  which  it  records  is  another  and  quite  a  different  thing. 
Some  things  are  clearly  and  expressly  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
and  some  are  not  Those  which  are  not  clearly  and  expressly 
stated  are  not  to  be  infallibly  «a^certained  without  an  infallible 
interpreter.  But  if  we  are  to  deduce  our  faith  from  the  Bible 
alone,  we  must  be  able  by  private  reason  alone  to  ascertain 
these  as  well  as  the  others;  for  we  are  not  to  presume  that 
Almighty  God  has  revealed  anything  superfluous,  or  not  es- 
f;ential  to  the  faith.  That  we  can  so  ascertain  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  we  have  denied,  and  still  deny ;  and  so  must 
every  honest  man  who  has  ever  seriously  attempted  the  work 
of  interpreting  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  But  that  there  are 
some  things  in  the  Bible  which  may  be  infallibly  ascertained. 
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we  hare  not  denied,  nor  dnuned  of  denying.  "WbMt  b  deariy 
and  expree«ly  taught  in  thd  Bible  can  he  ai  easily  and  aa  inU- 
libly  ascertained  as  what  is  clearly  and  expreasly  taught  in  any 
other  book ;  and  if  all  in  the  boot,  were  clear  and  expreas,  we 
should  no  tooro  need  any  interpreter,  but  onr  oWn  reiwn  dtu- 
dently  exercised,  than  wo  should  for  a  decree  of  a  council  or 
a  brief  of  the  Pope.  It  ia  the  character  of  the  book  itself  that 
renders  the  interpreter  necessary ;  sad  the  foct,  tliat  its  charac- 
ter is  such  as  demands  an  interpreter  to  make  obvious  its  eon- 
lenta,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  strong  presumption  that  Almighty 
God  never  intended  it  as  the  fountain  from  which  we  an  to 
draw  our  &ith  by  private  reason  alone.  If  he  had  so  intended 
it,  he  would  have  tnada  it  so  plain,  so  express,  so  definite,  that 
DO  one,  with  ordinary  prudence,  could  ^1  to  catch  its  pretnie 
meaning.  But  admitting  the  obvious  insufficiency  of  private 
reason  to  interpret  the  whole  Bible  and  deduce  from  it  the 
&ith  we  are  required  to  have,  we  may  still  contend  that  by  the 
reason  common  to  all  men  wo  are  able  to  determine  even  infid- 
libly  some  of  its  contents.  No  objection  can,  then,  be  urged 
against  our  quoting  it  in  the  present  controversy,  espedalty 
Mnce  we  shall  quote  only  what  is  clear,  distinct,  and  exproN, 
and  what  all  must  admit  to  be  so. 

In'  proof  of  our  position,  that  Jesus  Chiiat  has  appointed, 
commissioned,  a  body  of  teacliers  witb  authority  to  teach,  we 
quote  tho  well-known  passage  in  St.  Matthew's  Goepel,  xxviii. 
18,  10,  30,  "All  power  b  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 

earth.     Go  ye,  therefore,  and  tcndi  all  nntions, teaching 

them  to  observe  all  thin^  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you ;  and  behold,  I  am  with  you  all  d.-tys  unto  tho  consumma- 
tion of  the  world;"  also,  SL  Mark,  xvi.  IS,  "  Go  ye  into  all  tlie 
earth,  and  preach  the  Gospel  unto  every  creature;"  and, 
Eph.  iv.  II,  "And  some  indeed  he  gave  to  be  apostlei,  and 
some  prophets,  and  somo  evangelists,  and  others  pastora  and 
teachers." 

These  are  conclusive  as  to  the  bet  that  Josus  Chri^  did  com- 
miwon  a  body  of  teachen,  or  institute  the  .fiefstia -doecu 
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t  coinmianoa  it  (ram  one  wito  had  nutliority  to  give  it,  be- 
e  Iroin  on«  uniu  wbom  naa  given  nil  puwiir  in  hnven  and 
In  uuth ;  it  was  a  commi8sii:ia  to  ftaeh^  to  U'ficli  ail  nntions,  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  "every  crpBturi'," — r>i]uiva]ehL,  to  tyiv  llie 
Inst,  to  nil  iiutiuM  and  iudiviilunls, — and  to  tfnch  all  thinpi 
Wtkaltnevrr  Jmu»  Chrint  liimsi'lf  coinniiiiiikd.  Tbe  oommiauon 
|b  obviotialv  a*  full,  as  express,  na  unequii  ucal,  jk  [atigungc  cnn 
i  it,  and  who  pv«n  liy  our  Itlvwed  Lord  aHer  liis  mur- 
iD,  imiuediately  brfure  his  ascension. 
,  That  tliis  WHS  nul  merely  a  cominl'»ion  to  tbe  Apostles  pcN 
ftonally  b  eviJunt  from  the  t«nns  of  tlie  comminion  itself,  and 
be  ptODiisi}  witli  vihich  it  cl'isira.  It  was  the  inititutiun  and 
n  uf  a  body  or  cor|iorati<jn  of  leacliets,  which  bepn- 
^  with  tbe  Apostles  and  continuing  t}io  identical  body  they 
\  most  subaist  nnto  tho  coQBumination  of  U)o  world.  For 
tMy  who  were  cotnmissioiifd  vivre  comnianded  to  tosch  nil 
■Bttons  Mid  ittdividitftia,  and  in  the  order  uf  succession  u  well  ns 
n  tlie  order  of  oi>eiistence ;  for  such  is  the  literal  imjiort  of  the 
xos.  But  lliis  command  the  Apostles  personally  il'id  not 
fil,  for  nil  ualioiia  And  individuals,  even  Using  tho  term  ail  to 
Uply  a  moral  and  not  a  metaphysical  nnivursality,  have  not 
'.  be«u  tMight;  they  eould  not  ftilfit  it,  for  during  tliMr 
pemoQBl  hfetime  all  nations  and  individuals  wer^  not  even  in 
Sistmcc.  Then  one  of  three  things ; — 1 .  Tlie  Apostle*  failed 
1  the  command  of  tlieir  Master;  2.  Our  Blessed  Lord 
pav«  an  improcticablo  command;  or,  3.  The  commiwion  was 
t  to  tlie  Apostles  in  their  personal  character.  We  can  say 
fftber  of  the  first  two ;  therefore  we  must  aay  the  last. 

BqI  the  commiKion  was  to  the  Apostles,  and  therefore  tha 
kidf  of  teachers  mnst,  in  some  way,  b«  identical  with  tlifin,  as 
I  c^vidont  frmi  llio  copmaud,  "  Go  ye,"  indisputably  addressed 
p  the  Apostles  themselves.  But  they  CJin  be  identjial  with  tbo 
^poetics  in  but  two  ways: — 1.  Personally ;  2,  Corporately. 
Riey  are  not  pereonally  identical,  for  that  would  make  them 
~  !  Apostles  themselves,  as  numerical  individuals,  which  we 
have  JBit  swn  they  are  not.     Then  they  must  be  corpoiatcly 
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identical.  Then  the  commission  was  to  a  corporation  of  teach- 
ers. The  commission  gave  ample  authority  to  teach.  -There- 
fore Jesus  Christ  did  commission  a  body  of  teachers  with  ample 
authority  to  teach, — and,  since  commissioned  to  teach  all  na- 
tions and  individuals  in  the  order  of  succession  as  well  as  of  co- 
existence, a  |)erpetual  or  always  subsisting  corporation.  Thus 
the  very  letter  of  the  commission  sustains  our  |X)«ition. 

The  promise  with  which  the  commission  closes  does  the 
same.  *^  Behold  I  am  with  you  all  days  unto  the  consummation 
of  the  world.*'  They  to  whom  this  promise  was  made,  and 
witli  whom  the  Saviour  w:is  to  be  present  were  identical  with 
the  Apostles,  for  he  says  to  the  Apostles,  ^*  I  am  with  you." 
They  were  to  be  in  time,  that  is,  in  this^-life ;  for  he  says,  I  am 
with  you  all  rfoy«, — naau^  ici^  4."^^? — which  cannot  apply  to 
eternity,  in  which  the  divisions  of  time  do  not  obtain.  They 
were  not  the  Ajiostles  personally,  because  our  blessed  Saviour 
says  again,  ^*- 1  am  with  you  all  days  unto  the  consummation  of 
the  xoorld^^  which  is  an  event  still  future,  and  the  Apostles  per- 
sonally have  long  since  cc<iscd  to  exist  as  inhabitants  of  time. 
But  they  were  identical  with  the  Ajxwtles,  and,  since  not  pcr^ 
sonally,  they  must  be  cor|)oratcly  identical.  Therefore  the 
promise  was  to  be  with  tlie  Apostles,  as  a  body  or  corporation 
of  teachers,  all  days  even  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world. 
But  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  with  a  body  that  is  not  Therefore 
the  body  must  remain  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world. 
Therefore  our  Blessed  Ix)rd  has  instituted,  appointed,  com- 
missioned a  body  or  coqwration  of  teachers,  identical  with  the 
Ai>ostles,  continuing  their  authority,  and  which  must  remain 
unto  the  consummation  of  the  world. 

The  same  is  also  established  by  the  blessed  Apostle  Paul  io 
the  passage  quoted  from  Ephesians,  iv.  11,  "And  ho  indeed 
gave  some  to  be  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evan- 
gelists, and  others  to  be  pastors  and  teachers,**  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  "And  God  indeed  hath  set  some  in 
the  Church,  first,  apostles,  secondly,  prophets,  thirdly,  teachers ; 
after  that  miracles,  then  the  graces  of  healings,  helps,  govern- 
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meotfl,  kindfr  of  tongues,  interpretatioiis  of  speeches."  These 
teits^  so  br  as  we  adduce  them,  dearly  and  distinctly  assert 
that  God  has  set  in  the  Church,  or  congregation  of  believers, 
pastors  and  teachers  as  a  perpetual,  ordinance.  They  prove 
more  than  this,  for  which  at  another  time  we  may  contend ;  but 
they  prove  at  least  this,  which  is  all  we  are  contending  for  now. 
"  God  hath  set,"  ''God  gave  to  be."  These  expressions  prove 
the  pastors  and  teachers  to  be  of  Divine  appointment,  and 
therefore  that  they  are  not  created  or  coinmissvjned  by  the  con- 
gregation itself  They  are- set  in  the  Church,  given  to  be,  as  a 
perpetual  ordinance;  for  the  rule  for  understanding  any  pas- 
aage  of  scripture,  sacred  or  profane,  is  to  take  it  always  in  a 
nnivenud  sense,  unless  the  assertion  of  the  passage  be  necessarily 
restricted  in  its  application  by  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
aubject,  or  in  the  context,  some  known  &ct,  or  some  principle  of 
reason  or  of  faith.  Hut  obviously  nothing  of  the  kind  can  bo 
adduced,  to  restrict  the  sense  of  these  passages  either  in  regard 
to  time  or  space.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be  taken  in  their  plain, 
ob\ious,  unlimited  sense.  Therefore  tlio  institution  of  pastors 
and  teachers  is  not  only  Divine,  but  universal  and  perpetual  in 
tlie  Church. 

AVe  may  obtain  the  same  result  from  the  end  for  which  the 
pastors  and  teachers  are  appointed;  for  the  argumentum  ad 
quern  is  not  less  conclusive  than  the  argumentum  a  quo.  If 
the  end  to  be  attained  cannot  be  attained  without  assuming  the 
authority  and  perpetuity  of  the  body  of  pastors  and  teachers, 
we  have  a  right  to  conclude  their  authority  and  perpetuity ; 
since  they  are  appointed  by  God  himself,  who  cannot  fail  to 
adapt  his  means  to  his  ends.  For  what  end,  then,  has  God  in- 
stituted this  body  of  pastors  and  -teachers  ?  Tlie  Apostle  an- 
swers, "  For  the  perfection  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  unto  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ,  till  we  all 
meet  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  nge 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ ;  that  we  may  not  now  he  children  tossed 
to  and  fro^  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine^  in 
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the  mekedne$9  of  men^  in  craftmtn  hy  whUh  they  Ik  m  mdi  I0 
deceive  ;  but,  performing  the  tmth  in  charity,  we  inaj  in  all 
tilings  grow  up  in  him  who  is  the  head,  Christ"  £ph*  iv.  12- 
15.  This  needs  no  comment  The  end  here  proposed,  fisr 
which  the  Christian  ministry  is  institated,  is  one  which  always 
and  everywhere  subsists,  and  must  so  long  as  the  woiid  re- 
mains. But  this  is  an  end  which  obviously  cannot  be  secured 
but  by  an  authoritative  and  perpetual  body  of  teachers.  There- 
fore the  body  of  teachers  is  authoritative  and  perpetual.  There- 
fore, God,  or  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  has  appointed,  commissioned, 
a  body  of  teachers,  the  Ecclesia  docens,  as  an  authoritaUve  and 
perpetual  corporation,  to  subsist  unto  the  consumnuition  of  the 
world. 
.  We  have  now  proved  the  firsl  part  of  our  proposition, 
namely,  the  fact  of  the  institution  and  commission  of  the  He- 
clesia  docens  as  an  "authoritative  and  perpetual  corporation  of 
teachers.  Its  authority  is  in  the  commission  to  teach  ;  its  per- 
petuity, in  the  fact  that  it  cannot  discharge  its  commission  with- 
out remaining  to  the  consummation  of  the  world,  in  the  pro- 
mise of  Christ  to  be  with  it  till  then,  which  necessarily  implies 
its  existence  unto  tlie  consummation  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
fact  that  tlie  promise  is  to  it  as  a  corporation  identical  with  the 
Apostles.  Tlie  proof  of  this  first  port  of  our  proposition  neces- 
sarily proves  the  second,  namely,  the  infallibility  of  the  corpo- 
ration. The  Divine  coin  mission  necessarily  carries  with  it  the 
infallibility  of  the  commissioned  to  the  full  extent  of  the  oom- 
mission.  It  is  on  this  fact  that  is  grounded  the  evidence  of 
miracles.  Miracles  do  not  prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
taught ;  thoy  merely  accredit  the  teacher,  and  this  they  do  sim- 
ply by  proving  that  the  teacher  is  Divinely  commissioned.  The 
fact  to  be  established  is  the  Divine  commission.  This  once, 
established,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  established  imme- 
diately, by  a  miracle,  or  mediately,  by  the  declaration  of 
one  already  proved  by  miracles,  as  was  our  Blessed  Lord,  to 
speak  by  Divine  authority.  Jesus,  it  is  conceded,  spoke  by 
Divine  authority,  even  by  those  who,  with  the  Chrietian  E^ 
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denjr  Iris  proper  Divinity.  Tbrn  &  conimiHicin  giTw 
by  Iiim  woa  rt  IKviiic  comnitssioti,  a.ni]  pleJ)^  Almi^ty  tiod 
it)  like  manrit-T  m  if  given  hj  Alinti;hty  dod  liitns^lf  directlf. 
The  teachers  were,  thm,  DivJni^ly  otinniiwioined.  Thim  in  all 
covered  hj"  llie  <ximmi»»ion  they  aru  inrallible  ;  for  Gad 
htmself  voudiM  fur  Ihe  trul.h  of  their  te&limony,  and  tnuM 
lake  eare  tliat  they  tastTfy  the  truUi  nnd  nothing  but  iho 
tnitli. 

Moreover,  the  command  to  teach  implies  the  obli^tion  of 
phetlieoce.  Tlie  commi^ioQ  is  a  command  to  teach,  and  to 
leach  nil  nations  nnd  individunts.  Then  nil  natinot  and  indi- 
viduals are  bound  lo  believe  unU  obey  theae  Itaehers;  for  au- 
tbonty  and  obedience  are  wrrelalives,  and  vtljere  there  is  dd 
duty  to  bellefe  and  obey,  tliere  is  no  authority  lo  leacli.  But 
It  i*  rr|>ognant  to  rcuson  and  the  known  eharacler  of  God  to  say 
thftt  he  makm  it  the  duly  of  any  one  to  believe  and  obey  »  b\- 
lible  teacher,  one  who  may  tnith  di^eive  and  be  deceived. 
Were  he  to  do  m,  be  would  pnrticipata  in  the  same  fallibility, 
ud  be  tlie  fnlw  teacher's  accomplice,  which  is  tmpowible :  for 
be  »,  as  we  have  said,  prima  verilat  in  etstndo,  in  eo^otetndo, 
ft  in  Jieendo,  and  then-fore  can  neitLer  deceive  iior  be  deceived. 
Therefore  they  whom  he  has  commissioned,  must  be  infallible. 

We  prove  tti«  promifw  of  infallibility  b1m>  from  the  expren 
iKtimony  of  tlie  New  TesUmenL     "  I  will  ask  tlie  Father," 
•ays  the  Savionr,  addreEsing  ihe  disciples,  "  and  he  shall  give 
another  Pamelete,  that  be  may  abide  with  you  for  ever, 
Spirit  of  Truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  becnuso  it 
'lb  him  not.  nor  knoweth  him  ;  but  ye  aliall  know  him,  be- 
lie shall  abide  wiih  yon,  and  be  in  in  you He  shall 

you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  mind  whalso- 

1  shall  have  said  to  you When  he,  the  Spirit  of 

'ruth,  shall  come,  he  shall  le.ich  you  all  tmth ;  for  he  shall 

ftot  ipenk  of  liimself.  but  whatsoever  things  he  shall  hear  he 

"  ~jdl  speak,     nesliall  glorifv  mc-for  he  shall  receive  of  mine 

id  declare  il  unto  you."  St.  John.  xiv.  16,  17,23;  xvi.  ]3,14. 

They  to  whom  is  hci  s  promtseU  the  Spirit  of  Tmth  are  un- 
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questioiuibly  the  AposUa,  who,  we  have  seen,  were  oominif- 
sioned  as  teachers ;  but  to  them  nececessariljr  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  as  the  Eccletia  docens^  not  personally,  because  it  li 
said,  the  Paraclete  shall  "  abide  with  you /or  ewr."  It  is  not  to 
a  b<5dy  of  teachers  in  general,  that  is,  to  any  body  of  teachers 
which  may  claim  to  be  Apostolic,  that  the  promise  is  made,  but 
to  that  body  which  ia  identical  with  the  Apostles,  because  it  is 
s£ud,  "he  shall  abide  with  you,'^  that  is,  the  Apostles.  This 
identifies  the  subjects  of  this  promise  with  the  subjects  of  the 
commission  before  ascertained.  The  promise  is  express,  and 
unmistakable.  The  Spirit  of  Truth  was  not  only  to  abide  with 
the  teachers  for  ever,  but  was  to  teach  them  all  things,  and 
bring  to  their  minds  whatever  Jesus  may  have  said  to  them : 
in  a  word,  to  teach  them  *'  ail  truth^^  that  is,  all  truth  included 
in  the  terms  of  the  commission.  If  this  be  not  a  promise  of 
infallibility,  we  confess  we  know  not  what  would  be. 

The  infallibility  of  the  teachers  is,  then,  established.  But,  for 
the  special  benefit  of  our  Protestant  readers,  who  are  a  little 
dull  of  apprehension  on  this  subject,  we  repeat,  that  we  do  not 
predicate  this  infallibility  of  the  body  of  teachers  in  their  natu- 
ral capacity,  nor  of  their  personal  endowments.  It  in  no  way, 
manner,  or  shape  depends  on  their  personal  qualities  or  personal 
characters,  however  exalted,  whether  for  intelligence,  learning, 
sagacity,  or  sanctity.  It  is  (Jod  speaking  in  and  through 
them ;  God,  who  can  choose  the  foolish  things  of  this  world  to 
confound'the  wise,  weak  things  to  bring  to  naught  the  mighty, 
nay,  base  things,  and  things  that  are  not,  and  out  of  the  mouth 
of  bnbes  and  sucklings  show  forth  his  truth  and  perfi?ct  his 
praise  ;  who  can  make  the  wrath  of  men  praise  him,  and  even 
the  wicked  the  instruments  of  his  will  and  the  organs  of  his 
word ;  and  who  does  do  so  at  times,  that  ic  may  be  seen  Uiat 
his  truth  does  not  stand  in  human  wisdom,  nor  his  Church  de- 
pend on  human  virtue. 

For  the  special  benefit  of  the  same  class  of  readers,  We  re- 
mark, also,  that  the  infallibility  claimed  extends  only  to  those 
natters  included  in  the  ^rms  of  the  commission.    These  are 
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)  "  Icadi  all  lliiag^  wUattoevet"  Josus  ooiutnaiids.    la  retalion 
>  thoM  niKtten  Jcsua  did  not  commnnd,  or  concerning  nliicli 
e  gavu  DO  oonimnnilmcnt,  inlnlliliility  is  not  claimt-rl,  and  could 
^  he  rslnbluliud  if  it  were.     Nevertlieless,  &oin  tlio  iiatun) 
f  tliu  ewe,  ibe  CliureU  tcnclung  inosl  be  tlie  juOge  of  what 
biogs  Jisos  boo  coinmanded  her  to  teach,  aod  therafora  uu- 
[ucstiuiialily  tho  iQli'rf>ret«r  of  her  own  powere.     To  assume 
D  ibii  contrary  would  be  to  lieiiy  biir  aulliortty  whil(^  necniiug 
a  ftdrait  it.     If  she  alone  has  received  autborilf  to  kach,  »ht> 
le  can  say  what  she  hva  authority  to  t«acU. 
The  indffKtihilil'j  of  iho  Eedtaia  doeena  follovrs  aa  a  ne- 
coDScquence  from  what  bnA   bcc-n  already  eslablisbed. 
OomnusdoD  ia  the  pledgo  of  its  own  fiilSlnicnL     'Whatever 
^mnuKion  God  givea  must  be  fulfilled.     This  must  be  admit- 
ted, because  the  commission  pledgee  God  himself.     The  com- 
nas  not  of  a  body  of  teachers,  ihnt  is,  of  some  body 
pf  teachers  who  should  always  bo  fonnd,  but  it  was  solely,  ex- 
rely,  and  expressly  lo  the  Apostolic  ministry.     It  was  to 
the  identical  body  to  wboni  Jesus  himself  spoke.     IIo  spoke  to 
the  Apostles.     It  was  U>  them,  and  to  ihcin  only,  the  commis- 
laoa  was  given.     But  it,  was  a  cominLision  the  terms  of  wliit-h 
Imply  that  tlie  commissioned  must  remain  evea  unto  the  eon- 
Buranyition  of  iht!  world.     But  tlie  Ap^tles  none  of  them  per- 
wnnllv  did  so  rcntnin.     Thcreibre,  tliough  given  to  tliem  exclu- 
■ircly,  it  was  not.  giv^ea  to  them  in  their  personal  character,  but 
WW  ^v(m,  ns  wc  have  proved,  to  thein  as  n  corporation  or  body 
'tcaehers,  in  which  sense  ihey  may  oontinun  unto  the  constim- 
lalim  of  tho  world ;  for  one  of  the  attributes  of  a  corporstJOQ 
immortality,  and,  so  long  as  the  terms  nf  its  charter  are  ol^ 
^rved,  it  is    per|>etualed  as   the  same   identical   corpomtion, 
ow,  as  the  commission  was  given  lo  t!ic  Apnatles  as  a  corpo- 
ition,  it  was  given  only  lo  that  identitnl  oftrporation,  ontiniied 
■  perprtuateil  in  space  and  time,  which  they  were,     Unt  this 
muniasion  is  a  commission  to  thb  (orpo^'ition  to  teach,  and  to 
adi  even  to  the  consummation  of  tb«  ivorld.    Then  it  must 
list  as  tlie  identical  corporation  to  tho  coosummntion  of  the 
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vorld.  Then  il  eaa  novur  fiul  to  exwt,  or  lose  ils  idontitjifl 
Hie  commiasion  w  n  pluilgo  uf  infill libility.  Tlien  it  c 
fwt,  or  lose  its  identity  ns  nn  infallible  body.  If  it  liul  in  ncitbe*! 
of  these  n«])CcLi,  is  is  inddectiblii,  bo  fur  as  we  have  affirmed  itil 
indofectibility ;  for  wo  have  uDimicd  its  indefectibility  only  at  ■« 
body  of  infallible  teachem. 

If  tliere  bo  rniy  truth  in  the  principles  laid  down,  any  rtliancef 
to  be  placed  on  the  promisM  of  Almighty  God  made  throogl 
hit  Son  JoKua  Chrvit,  it  ia  infallibly  oertjiin  lliat  God  hi^ 
throngb  hia  Son,  established  nn  inthlliblo  and  indcfertible  n 
try,  or  Ecdftia  ilocnt*,  commanded  it  to  teach  nil  Datiora  ■ 
bdividuals  "all  thinga  whatsoever"  he  has  revealed,  and  Uier 
fore  commanded  all  nnttons  and  individuals  to  tiubmit  to  it,  b 
believe,  obwrvr,  obey  wlmtaoever  it  tenches  aa  the  revelation  d 
God.  The  only  rcnmining  i]neation  for  ua  is,  Wliicli  of  U 
protended  Christian  roinistrit's  now  extant  ii  tlic  true  AposttJ 
ministry;  that  ia  tu  say,  which  ia  the  body  of  teacher*  that  I 
lierils  the  proniisea  f  For  if  we  find  tliis  one,  we  know  t 
thai  it  has  the  promise  of  infallibility,  and  that  «bntei-«r  it  d 
cUrca  to  bo  tho  word  of  Uod  ia  the  word  of  God. 
know  then  in  whom  wo  txlkne,  and  bo  certain.  We  i 
spend  but  n  mtimeut  in  anawering  tliis  qucation.  Tho  miniat 
must  be  tho  idendcal  Apostolic  ininbitry,  tlio  identical  o 
lion  to  whii:h  the  promises  were  tnude.  Il  i: 
identity  that  is  lu  bo  esliibli&iied.  It  is  known  already,  t 
at  any  period  wo  mu'f  assume,  m  in  existence ;  for  it  is  indt 
tible,  and  cannot  fiul.    We  say,  then. 

It  ia  tiie  Roman  Ctilliolic  ministry.    It  can  be  no  other, 
cannot  bo  the  Greek  Church.    The   GrtM-k   Clmrch 
mtirly  in  communion  with  the  Church  uf  tiomt-,  and  rasda  o 
corporution  with  it.     The  Church  of  liome  wiu  then  th>  b 
Church,  fjeelfiia  dorens,  or  it  wiis  not.     If  not,  tlio   Gra 
Church  is  false,  in  consequence  of  liaving  communed  wkli  i 
Glko  Church.     If  it  was,  the  Greek  Church  is  fiilse,  bevtM 
it  aepuotwl  from  ik    So,  take  eatber  boni.of  tb«  d 
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Omk  Chuicli  is  ftilso,  nd  ils  ministry  not  tho  Apwtolic  miti- 
ntry  which  inheriU  ihe  promises.  Tha  samo  reaMning  will 
apply  "ilh  i?<}ual  fopca  to  any  one  of  the  Orietitnl  sects  not  in 
eoniiDunioD  fitb  tbe  See  of  llome,  aod  a  fitrliori  to  all  tlie 
modeni  Proteslunt  sects.  Therefore  the  Roiiian  Cathulic  uiiu- 
i»try  is  the  Apostolia  mrpomtion,  tifcanse  this  coqiontlion  oui 
be  no  otlier. 

Yum  ol:^ec(,  in  behalf  of  the  Gi*ek  Church,  tliot  Rome  sep- 
arated from  her,  not  she  frorn  Itome.  This  wo  deny.  Il  is 
historicnlly  certain  thai  the  Greek  Church,  prior  to  the  final 
Mparatioii.  ^recd  with  the  Chunh  of  Rome  on  the  matters 
(t^  Supremacy  of  the  Pope  mid  ihe  rrocessiun  of  the  Holy 
Ghost)  whidi  were  made  the  pretcxta  for  eepnration.  In  the 
separation,  the  Gnxk  Church  denied  what  slie  hnd  before  sb- 
•erteil,  while  Home  continued  to  often  the  mmo  doctrine  a<Ver 
aa  heforc.  Therrfore  the  Greek  Church  was  the  dissentient 
pnrty.  Trior  lo  the  separation,  tlie  Greek  CImrch  agreed  with 
tbo  Roman  in  submitting  to  the  papnl  Huthority.  In  th<i  scp- 
nntion,  the  Greek  Church  threw  off  this  authority,  while  tlie 
Roman  continued  to  submit  U>  il.  Therefore  the  Greek  Chareh 
w»  the  fieparatiirt. 

You  insist,  that,  though  tlie  act  of  separation  may,  indeed, 
have  been  fbrumlly  the  net  of  the  Greek  Church,  yet  the  separa- 
tion «aa  really  on  the  part  of  Rome,  who  had  con'upt«d  the 
fiutb,  and  rendered  separation  from  her  necessary  to  the  puiitv 
of  llw  Christian  Church.  Unt,  if  this  be  so,  whatever  the  cor- 
I  raptions  of  the  fttilli  Home  bad  been  guilty  of.  the  Greek  Church 
[riuticLpMUS  in  tliem  during  her  communion  with  Rome.  If 
ibej  ritiated  the  Latin  Churrh,  tlioy  cqtinlly  vitiated  the  Greek. 
Tbun  both  hml  Culei],  and  lb"  true  Church,  which  we  have  seen 
is  indelcctiblo,  miwt  hove  been  somewhere  else.  Then  the  ' 
Qrcek  Church  conld  become  a  true  Church  by  separating  fram 
Um  communion  of  tlie  Lntin  Church  only  on  condition  of  coming 
inlt>  communion  with  the  true  Church.  But  it  nime  into 
a  with  no  Church.  Therefore  the  Greek  Church,  at 
[  any  nt«,  is  Gilse. 
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Tbe  ume  reuoniog  applies  to  the  before  mentioned  OrienUl 
MCla,  mnd  a  fortiori  to  Frott.'stanU.  FrotefltantB  were  onoe  id 
cummuDion  with  Koine.  Tltcy  cither  were  then  in  communioa 
with  tlie  Church  of  Christ,  or  they  were  noL  If  they  were, 
thejr  are  not  now,  because  tliey  \\axt  eeparatcd  from  iL  If  they 
vcre  not^  tbcy  could  come  into  coinmunion  with  the  Church  of 
Christ  only  by  joining  the  true  Church.  Fut  tliey  joined  none. 
Therefore  they  ore  not  in  communion  wilh  the  Church  of 
Ohrist,  and  their  pretended  ministrice  ore  none  of  them  the 
Apoelolic  miniatry.  Therefore,  we  say  again,  it  is  the  Konum 
Catholic  miniatry,  because  it  can  be  no  otitor,  and  must  be  some 
one. 

Yon  object,  that  the  true  Church  always  Buheists,  indeed,  bat 
not  always  as  a  visible  body,  and  therefore  may  be  neither  one 
nor  another  of  the  special  church  organizations  extant,  but  in 
point  of  fact  bo  dispersed  through  them  all.  But  this  objection 
is  not  pertinent ;  for  we  are  not  cuntiidcriiii;  the  question  of  the 
Church  in  the  sense  in  which  it  i.-s  taken  in  this  abjection.  Tlie 
objection  takes  the  word  church  in  the  sense  of  tlic  congregation 
of  tl)a  just,  01  person.)  called  and  xaiictiiied ;  wc,  in  the  ques- 
tion before  us,  tnkn  it  in  the  sense  of  the  congregation  of 
Christian  pastorx  and  t^-nchers,  in  wliich  sense  it  can  neither 
be  invisible  nor  dis[M;rNed.  It  is  the  witness  to  the  fact  of  reve- 
lation, and  it  is  essential  that  tlie  witness  should  be  visible,  that 
its  competency  and  credibility  may  be  judged  of.  It  is  com- 
manded to  teach  all  nations  and  individuals,  and  all  nations 
and  indinduals  are  therefore  cotnmandi^d  to  believe  and  obey 
whatever  it  tenches.  But,  if  invisible,  this  command  is  iraprac- 
tible  ;  for  wo  could  never  know  where,  when,  or  what  it  teaches, 
and  therefore  whether  we  believed  and  obeyed  its  teaching!, 
or  not.  It  cannot  be  disjiersed  through  various  communioni, 
because  it  is  a  corporation,  and  iia  dispcraion  would  be  ita  dia- 
tolution.  It  is  a  corporation  of  itaehert.  No  roan  ba*  a  right 
to  teach,  unless  commissioned  by  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  Chritti 
as  we  have  seen,  commissions  individuals  only  in  and  through 
the  rvMnmission  of  the  body.     Then  one  must  be  nnited  to  the 
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1>odr,  as  the  condition  of  rcceiviog  a  commission  to  teach. 
Therefore  ihe  teachen  cannot  be  dispetaed  dirough  difierent 
corporaliuns.  The  lencliing  body  is  iii&illiblf,  and,  if  disjiereed 
ttirougb  all  cominunigiit,  ibe  truUi  must  be  iafaliihly  taught  in 
ill  eomin unions.  But  it  is  ho  taught  only  in  oue  commutiioD  ; 
Kcause  nil  communions  differ  nmong  ibeinselvec,  and  could 
lut  iliffi^r  had  they  no  error.  As  no  two  can  be  found  that 
igrmj,  only  odo  can  bare  the  tnilh,  iLe  whole  truti,  and 
lotbing  but  the  trutli.  Therefore  the  ministry  in  question  ia 
ihiljr  one,  anil  not  dispersed.  It  cannot  be  dispersed  ;  for,  if  it 
weit,  it  eould  not  niisner  the  end  of  its  institution,  which  is  to 
1  unity  of  faith,  perfect  the  saints  in  llie  knowledge  of 

e  Son  of  God,  and  prerenl  us  from  being  cliildren  to«sed  to 
1  fro  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine;  for  to 
eoire  this  end  it  mual  be  public,  recognisable,  one,  uniform, 
mil  nutboritative.  Nor  could  the  individual  teacher  ever  verify 
^s  eomniission,  ns  a  teacher  sent  from  I  jod,  unless  he  can  point 
6  the  visible  body  of  wliith  he  is  u  member,  and  which  was 
tnniDiHioned  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  from  him  inherits  the 
Iromisn.  Therefore  we  dismiM  this  notion  of  the  invisible 
Thunh,  antl  of  an  invisible  body  of  true  Cliristian  teachers  <Jis- 
imed  Uirough  various  and  conflicting  ctnnmuDions,  Such 
kachera  would  be  as  good  as  none,  ibr  no  one  could  distinguish 
heni  from  fiilse  (cachere. 

We  repeat,  then,  tlie  Boman  Catholic  ministry  is  the  Apos- 
•lie  ininiMry,  for  this  ministry  can  be  no  other.  This  conclu- 
ibn  Tery  few,  perhajM  mine,  would  deny,  if  tliey  admitted,  what 
ft  have  prm'ed,  that  Ji«u4  Christ  did  institute  audi  a  ministry 
m  we  onrtend  for.  If  there  be  an  infallible  Chureii,  authorised 
gr  the  Saviour  to  leach,  all  must  say,  it  is  indisputably  the  Ro- 
1  Calliolic  Church ;  for  all  see  it  con  be  no  other,  and.  in 
kct  no  other  even  pretends  to  bo  it. 

Birt  we  may  proio  our  jiroposition  not  merely  by  tlie  removal 
IT  destruction  of  the  negative,  but  by  plain,  positive,  affirmative 
niieiKe.  The  fir«t  method  of  proof  ia  conclusive  in  itself;  the 
fccond  is  also  conclusive  in  itself.     All  that  is  to  bo  done  lo 
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prore  the  proposition  affirmatively  is,  to  identify  the  Boom 
Catholic  ministry,  as  a  corporation,  with  the  corporatioa  Jem 
Christ  instituted  and  commissioned  in  the  persons  of  the  Apoa- 
tles.  The  kind  of  evidence  needed  is  the  same  as  is  requisite  la 
any  case  of  the  identification  of  a  corporation.  The  identity  it 
established  by  showing  that  the  corporation  retains  its  original 
name,  and  has  regularly  succeeded  to  the  original  corporaton^ 
The  name  is  not  conclusive  evidence,  but  is  a  presuroptioa  of 
identity.  In  the  present  case,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  min- 
istry in  question  retains  the  Apostolic  name.  This  name  ii 
Catholic^  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  bears  it^  and  always 
has  borne  it  It  is  and  always  has  been  known  and  ^stin- 
guished  by  it,  and  no  other  corporation  is  or  ever  has  been 
known  or  distinguished  by  it  The  old  Donatists  claimed  H, 
but  could  not  appropriate  it  They  are  known  only  as  Dcma- 
iists.  Some  members  of  the  English  and  American  Episoopal 
Church,  now  and  then,  put  on  airs,  and  with  great  emphasis 
call  themselves  Catholics  ;  but  the  bptandcrs  only  smile,  for 
they  see  the  long  ears  ]>cenng  out  from  under  the  lion*s  skin. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  go  into  any  city  in  the  world  and 
ask  the  first  lad  you  meet  to  direct  you  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  he  will  direct  you  without  hesitation  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  This  shows,  that,  by  tlie  common  judgfhent  and  con* 
sent  of  mankind,  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  Church  in 
Communion  with  the  See  of  Rome  is  Catholic, 

llie  regular  succession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry  to 
the  Apostolic  is  easily  made  out  We  can  establish  the  regular 
succession  of  pontiffs  from  St^  Peter  to  Gregory  the  Sixteenth, 
the  present  Pope ;  and  this  establishes  tlie  unity  of  the  corpora- 
tion in  time,  and  therefore  its  identity.  The  regular  succession 
and  unity  of  authority  of  the  corporation  can  also  be  estaUished 
in  the  orders  and  mission  of  the  pastors ;  for  the  Catholic  min- 
istry has  never  been  schismatic.  Tliis  regular  succession  and 
unity  of  authority  establishes,  of  course,  the  identity  of  the  cor- 
poration. Then  the  Catholic  ministry  is  identical  with  the 
Apostolic  ministiy.    The  two  points  on  which  this  condnaioii 
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a  we  Icnvn,  of  mursc,  witbout  sdilucing  in  dttui  tbo  ha- 

>f  of  them.     Establifihed  kbtoncally,  tb^j  warmnt  Uie 

Tbey  can  bo  cstablisbed  by  conciiuive  liistaric»l 

Tbi'K'rore  (h«  conclusion  sUuids  fimi. 

i  ettablUti  our  pTojiosilioii,  then,  by  Bbowing  tliat  tbe 

.o\k  tninistn,-  mn  be  no  otber  than  the  Koman  Catholic, 

Tf  lowing  that  it  is  th^  Roman  Catholic     Nothing  mon 

iclusive  than  tbb  double  proof  cbd  bo  desired.    Thun  wl-  sum 

J  repealing,  that  Jesiu  Cbri»t  hns  institute  and  oommis- 

1  infallible  and  indefectible  body  of  teachere,  and  tlii» 

I  Ixidy  u  lb«  con^gntion  of  the  lioman  Catholic  pastors  in  com- 

FBBunion  with  tlirir  cXikL    Tlio  Calbollc  Churcli,  then,  v*  Uie 

(iritaeM  to  tbe  fact  of  revehttion.     What  its  pastors  declure  to 

e  word  of  God  is  the  word  of  Gud  ;  wliat  they  enjoin  ns 

i  fitith  is  the  faitli  without  which  it  is  iniponsiblo  to  plcaao 

1.  and  without  which  we  are  condemned  and  the  wrath  of 

d  atudeth  on  us.     What  t]>ey  tencli  i»  the  truth,  the  whole 

th,  and  nothing  but  tlw  tnilh ;  for  God  himself  has  commis- 

i  Ihem,  nnJ  will  not  suffer  tbem  to  fall  into  error  in  what 

nm  the  tbinp  they  have  been  commissioned  to  t«ach. 

:e  (lueBliuu  of  the  Church  as  the  congregatioii  of  bolievers 

a  detain  us  bnt  i  moment     We  agree  with  the  Christian 

mitufr,  that  the  Church  in  tbia  sense  embraces  "  the  whole 

■ompany  of  believers,  the  mtcounled  and  wide-vpread  congrega- 

jf  all  tlioso  wliu  reoeivQ  the  Gospel  as  the  law  of  life ;  that 

e  Chtirch  cf  ChriAt  comprehends  and  is  eompoeod  of  all  his 

BUoweis."     But  who  are  these  t     "  My  sheep,"  says  our  blessed 

"  hear  loy  voice  and   follow  me."     We  must  hear  his 

>,  as  ibe  condition  of  following  him,  or  being  liis  followers. 

!t  we  cannot  hrur  his  voice  where  it  is  not,  where  it  speaks 

L    Where,  tlien,  speaks  bis  voice !     Tn  the  Catholic  Church, 

B  and  through  ibe  CalhoUcr  pastors,  and  nowhere  else.     Then 

i  hear  his  voice  only  as  we  bear  iho  voice  of  tlie  Catholic 

/burcb,  and  follow  liim  only  as  we  fullow  fabat  lliis  Chuivh  in 

«  name  comniflnds.     Only  tliey,  then,  who  hear  and  obey  iho 

|b»tholic  Church  are  of  llie  Church, — only  they  who  are  iu  the 
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communion  of  this  Church  are  in  the  communion  of  Christ  It 
is  time,  then,  to  abandon  No-Churchism,  and  to  return  to  the 
one  fold  of  the  one  Shepherd,  and  submit  ourselves  to  the 
guidance  of  the  pastors  he  has  made  rulers  and  teachers  of  the 
flock. 

We  do  not  suppose  this  conclusion  will  be  A'cry  pleasing  to 
our  Protestant  readers,  and  wo  do  not  sup])ose  anytliing  we 
could  say,  coa^cientiously,  would  please  them ;   for  we  do  not 
see  any  right  they  have  to  bo  pleased,  standing  where  they  do. 
There  is  the  stubborn  &ct,  tlint  no  man  has  God  for  his  fiuher 
who  has  not  the  Church  for  his  motlier,   wiiich  cannot  be 
got  over ;  and  if  wo  have  not  the  true  Church  for  our  mother, 
then  '*  are  we  bastards  and  not  sons.*^    The  presumption,  to  say 
the  least,  is  strongly  against  our  Protestant  brethren ;   and  they 
have  great  reason  to  fear,  that,  after  all,  they  arc  only  ^  children 
of  the  bondwoman."    They  may  try  to  hide  this  from  them- 
selves, and  to  stifle  the   voice  of  conscience   by  crying   out 
"Popery!"    "Papist!"    "Romanist!"    "Idolatry!"    "Super- 
stition!"   and  the  like,  but  this  can  avail  them  little.     They 
may  make  light  of  the  question,  and  think  themselves  excused 
from  considering  it.     But  there  comes  and  must  come  to  the 
greater  part  of  them  an  hour  when  they  feel  the  need  of  some- 
thing more  substantial. than  anything  they  have.   They  may  use 
swelling  words,  and  speak  in  a  tons  of  great  confidence ;  but 
the  best  of  them  have  their  doubts,  nay,  long  periods  when  they 
can  keep  up  their  courage,  and  persuade  themselves  that  they 
hope,  only  by  shutting  their  eyes,  refusing  to  think,  plunging 
into  religious  dissipation,  or  giving  way  to  the  wild  and  destruc- 
tive bursts  of  fanaticism  and  superstition.     Tlie  great  question 
of  the  salvation  of  the  soul  must  at  times  press  heavily  upon 
them,  and  create  no  little  anxiety.     For  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to 
be  forced  into  the  presence  of  God  uncovered  by  the  robe  of  the 
Redeemer's  righteousness, — a  terrible  thing  to  have  all  the  sins 
of  our  past  hfe  comd  thronging  back  on  the  memory,  and  to  feel 
'  that  they  are  registered  against  us,  unrepented  of,  unforgiven  ; 
a  terrible  thing  to  feel  that  the  number  of  these  nns  is  daily 
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and  hourly  increasing,  that  we  ourselves  are  continually  exposed 
to  the  allurements  of  the  world,  the  seductions  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  temptations  of  the  devil,  with  no  weapon  but  our  own  puny 
arm  with  which  to  defend  ourselves,  and  no  strength  but  our 
own  infirmity  with  which  to  recover  and  maintain  our  integ- 
rity. Alas  I  we  know  what  thb  is.  We  know  what  it  is 
to  feel  oppressed  with  the  heavy  load  of  guilt,  to  struggle 
alone  in  the  world,  against  all  manner  of  enemies,  without 
fiiith,  without  hope,  without  the  help  of  Grod^s  sacraments ;  we 
know  what  it  is  to  feel  that  we  must  trust  in  our  own  arm  and 
heart,  stand  on  the  pride  of  our  own  intellect  and  conviction. 
We  know,  too,  what  it  is  to  feel  all  these  defences  £ful,  all  this 
tnist  give  way ;  for  to  us  have  come,  as  well  as  to  others,  those 
trying  moments  when  the  loftiest  are  laid  low,  and  the  proud- 
est, prostrate  in  the  dust,  cry  out  from  the  depth  of  their 
spiritual  agony,  "  Is  there  no  help  ?  O  God !  why  standest 
thou  afar  oft*?  Uelp,  help,  or  I  perish!"  Alas!  there  are 
moments  when  we  cannot  trifle,  when  we  cannot  lean  on  a 
broken  reed,  when  we  must  have  something  really  Divine, 
something  on  which  we  can  lay  hold  that  will  not  break,  and 
leave  us  to  drop  into  everlasting  perdition.  It  is  a  terrible 
question  this  of  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  and  no  man  can  pru- 
dently put  it  off.  It  must  be  met  and  answered,  and  the  sooner 
the  better. 

We  urge  this  upon  our  Protestant  brethren.  They  have  no 
solid  ground  on  which  to  stand,  no  sure  help  on  which  to  rely 
Tlieir  own  restlessness  proves  it ;  their  perpetual  variations  and 
shifting  of  their  creeds  prove  it ;  the  new  and  strange  sects  con- 
stantly springing  up  amongst  them  prove  it ;  their  worldly- 
mindeduess,  their  universal  and  perpetual  striving  after  what 
they  have  not,  and  find  not,  prove  it ;  the  wide-spread  infidelity 
which  prevails  among  them,  and  the  still  more  destructive  in- 
differency  prove  it.  Their  spiritual  strength  is  the  strength  of 
self-confidence  or  of  desperation.  They  cannot  live  so.  There 
is  no  good  for  them  in  tiieir  present  state.  Why  will  they  not 
ask  if  there  be  not  a  better  way  1     If  they  will  but  seek,  tiiey 
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fthall  find, — ^knock,  it  shall  be  opened  to  them.  There  is  that 
&ith  which  they  deny,  and  that  certainty  which  they  ridiciile. 
But  they  will  find  it  not  in  their  pride.  They  will  find  it  not, 
till  they  learn  to  look  on  him  they  have  despised^  and  to  fly  for 
succour  to  him  they  have  crucified.  But  we  have  been  be- 
trayed into  remarks,  which,  though  true,  would  come  with  a 
better  grace  from  one  whose  faith  b  less  recent  than  our  own. 
Yet  we  have  said  nothing  by  way  of  vain-glory.  If  we  have 
faith,  it  is  no  merit  of  ours.  We  have  been  brought  by  a  wmr 
wo  knew  not,  and  by  a  Power  we  dared  not  resist ;  and  Ifis 
the  praise  and  the  glory,  and  oun  the  shame,  and  mortification 
that  for  so  many  years  we  gro]>ed  in  darkness,  boasting  that 
we  could  see,  and  holding  up  our  &rthing-candle  of  a  mii- 
guided  reason  as  a  light  that  was  to  enlighten  the  world ! 

Wo  have  been  asked,  "  IIow  in  tlie  world  have  you  become 
a  Catholic  ? "  In  thi^  essay  we  have  ]iresented  an  outline,  or 
rather  a  8|)ccimen,  of  the  answer  we  have  to  give.  It  is  incom- 
plete ;  but  it  will  satisfy  tho  attentive  reader,  that  not  without 
some  show  of  reason,  at  least,  have  we  left  our  former  friends 
and  the  endearing  associations  of  our  past  life,  and  jdned  our- 
selves to  a  Church  which  excites  ohly  the  deadly  rage  of  the 
great  mass  of  our  countrymen.  The  change  with  us  is  a  great 
one,  and  a  greater  one  than  the  world  dreams  of,  or  will  dream 
of.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  change  we  would  not  have  made  if  we 
could  have  hcljied  it, — a  change  against  which  we  strugglod 
long,  but  for  which,  though  it  makes  us  a  pilgrim  and  a 
sojourner  in  life,  and  permits  us  no  home  here  below,  we  can 
never  sufficiently  praise  and  thank  our  God.  It  is  a  great  gun 
to  lose  even  earth  for  heaven.  I^  however,  we  be  pressed  to 
give  tho  full  reason  of  our  change,  we  must  refer  to  the  grace 
of  God,  and  the  need  we  felt  of  saving  our  own  soul. 
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THE  EPISCOPAL  OBSERVER  versus  THE   CHURCH. 

XHE  EPISCOPAL   OBSERVER,   VOL.  I.,  NO.  III.      BOSTON. 

MAT,    1845.      MONTHLY.* 

This  periodica],  the  recently  established  oi^gan  of  the  Evan- 
gelical division  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  its  num- 
ber for  May  last,  contains  an  attempted  refutation  of  the  article 
headed  The  Church  against  No-Churchy  in  our  last  Review. 
The  writer  after  a  preliminary  flourish  or  two,  says  his  '*  pur- 
pose IS  to  have  the  pleasure  of  refuting"  us.  We  presume 
from  this  that  his  purpose  is  to  have  the  pleasure  of  refuting 
the  main  position  or  leading  doctrine  of  the  article.  That 
position  or  doctrine,  as  we  stated  it,  is,  that,  "  witli  this  theory 
alone  (the  No-Church  theory),  it  is  impossible  to  elicit  an  act 
of  faith : "  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  elicit  an 
act  of  faith,  unless  we  accept  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  the  witness  and  expounder  of  God's  word. 
Now,  to  refute  this,  it  is  not  enough  to  invalidate  our  reasoning 
in  this  or  that  particular,  but  it  is  necessary  to  prove  positively 
that  an  act  of  faith  can  be  elicited  by  those  who  reject  this  au- 
thority. But  this  the  writer  has  not  done,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  has  not  even  attempted  to  do.  He  cannot,  then,  whatever 
else  he  may  have  done,  have  refuted  us.  All  he  has  done,  ad- 
mitting him  to  have  done  all  he  has  attem[)ted,  is,  to  prove, 
not  that  we  were  wrong  in  asserting  the  necessity  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Church  to  elicit  an  act  of  faith,  but  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  elicit  «in  act  of  faith  at  all,  as  we  shall 
soon  have  occasion  to  see. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  writer  has  not  done  what  he  at- 
tempted ;  he  has  not  invalidated  our  reasoning  in  a  single  par- 
ticular ;  and  if  he  has  succeeded  in  refuting  any  one,  it  is  him- 
selfl     He  begins  by  giving,  professedly,  a  synopsis  of  our  argu- 
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ment ;  but  his  synopsis  is  very  imperfect  It  leaves  out  serenl 
distinct  positions  we  assumed  and  attempted  to  establish  as  es- 
sential to  the  argument  we  were  conducting.  If  this  is  by  de- 
sign, it  impeaches  the  fairness  and  honesty  of  the  writer;  if 
unintentional,  it  shows  that  he  did  not  comjirehend  the  article 
he  undertook  to  refute,  and  impeaches  his  capacity. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  we  begin  our  argument  by  as- 
suming, that,  in  order  to  be  saved,  to  be  acceptable  to  God,  to 
enter  into  life,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  Christian.  We  then  pro- 
ceed to  establish,  I.  That,  in  order  to  be  a  Christian,  it  is  necei- 
sary  to  be  a  believer,  to  believe  somewhat ;  2,  That  this  some- 
what is  TRUTH  KOT  FALSEHOOD ;  3.  That  the  truth  wo  are  to 
believe  is  the  truth  Jesus  Christ  taught  or  revealed;  and,  4. 
That  this  trutli,  pertains,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  supernatural 
order.  Now,  the  second  position,  ntmiely,  that,  in  order  to  be  a 
Christian  believer,  it  is  necessar}'  to  believe  truth,  not  false- 
hood, the  Observer  entirely  omits,  and  takes  no  notice  of  it,  in 
its  attempted  refutation  of  us.  Why  is  this?  The  Observer 
cannot  suppose  wo  inserted  this  proposition  without  a  design,  or 
Uiat  it  is  of  no  importance  to  our  agument.  The  position  is 
both  positive  and  negative,  and  asserts,  that,  to  be  a  Christian 
believer,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  believe  truth,  but  truth  with- 
out mixture  of  falsehood.  A  very  important  position,  and  one 
on  which  much  of  our  sul)sequent  reasoning  depended,  and 
designed  to  meet  the  very  doctrine  contended  for  by  the  06- 
server, — namely,  that  we  have  all  the  faith  required  of  us,  if  we 
believe  Christian  truth,  Uiough  we  believe  it  mixed  with  error, 
in  an  exact  or  in  a  false  sense. 

After  having  established  the  four  positions  just  enumerated, 
we  proceed,  in  the  second  division  of  our  article,  to  state  the 
necessary  conditions  of  faith  in  truths  pertaining  to  the  super- 
natural order,  or  what  we  need  in  order  to  be  able  to  elicit  an 
act  of  faith  in  a  revelation  of  supernatural  truth.  Under  this 
division,  we  attempt  to  establish,  1.  That  fiuth  demands  an 
authority  on  which  to  rest,  extrinsic  both  to  the  believer  and 
the  matter  believed  ;  2.  That  the  only,  but  sufScient,  authority 
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the  remetly  of  God ;  3.  That  a  witness  (o  Iho  fact  that  Qo^ 
u  nctunlly  revcalwl  tJic  matter  in  (jiirstion,  that  is,  n  witness 
1  the  6icl  uf  ivvdution,  is  nlso  noocssary ;  4.  That  tliis  witness 
lOftt  be  not  merely  a  witJiesa  tg  the  fiicl  that  God  hiiB  ninde  a 
•<r«lAtion,  or  to  the  faot  of  revelation  in  general,  hut  to  Die 
recise  rprdnttoa  in  each  pBrtidilsr  case  in  wiiich  there  may  he 
I  (]u«EtioD  of  what  is  or  is  not  the  revelation  of  God, — there- 
bru  an  inttrpreltr,  as  ire  expressed  ounselves,  of  the  genuine 
of  liie  revelation ;  5,  That  thia  witnesa  must  bo  universnl, 
Mbet!tii>g  through  all  times  and  natiomt;  6.  UnmLstaknble, 
Irith  oTdinary  prudence,  by  ihe  siniplo  and  illiterate ;  and,  7. 
iB&Ilible. 

Now,  of  tfaeae  seven  pceitions,  ihc  writer  in  the  Observer  ob- 
)MtB  npimsly  to  the  fourth,  and,  by  implication,  to  the  wr- 
"  Jk.     But  he  takes  no  nolieo  of  our  definition  of  fiiilh,  namely, 
at  "  U  it  a  Ihfotoffieaf.  mrlne,  wlikk  ton»i$ta   in  believing, 
Uhoul  doubling  ejptkitty  or  impIieHtjf,  all  the  frulht  Jl- 
mighty  God  hat  m'taled,  on  the  veracilij  of  Ood  a/ojii>" — on 
itrhwb,  liK  luait  he  aware,  re»ts  nearly  the  whole  of  our  ar^- 
for  Ihc  necessity  of  an  infallible  witness  to  the  fact  of  rev- 
lilaUon ;  for,  if  liiilh  consists  In  believing  mlh'jitl  doubting,  it  is 
Dbvions  that  it  is  impossible  to  elicit  an  aet  of  fnitli  on  the  au- 
lori^  <if  A  bllible  vitness.     It  can  be  possible  only  where 
b  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt  as  to  what  God  has 
itnally  revealed ;  and  there  always  is  reasonable  ground  for 
Mibl,  where  the  reliance  is  on  a  fallible  witness,  tlint  is,  a  wit- 
as  that  may  deceive  or  be  deceived.     Our  conclusion,  then, 
lat  the  witness  must  be  infallible,  or  faith  is  not   possible, 
art  be  admitted,  if  our  definition  of  fiiilh  is  accepted,     AVe 
'tnte  not  to  be  refuted,  then,  on  this  point,  execpt  by  a  refii- 
bljon  of  our  definition  of  faith.     But  Ihe  writer  in  the  Obten-er 
refute  this  definition,  for  he  does  not  even  notice  it 
Biom,  thm,  can-  be  claim  to  bimself  the  "  pleasure"  of  having 
totau-i  ust 
Bnt  tbs  writ" r  in  the  OJ^rrner  olijeots  strongly  to  the /o«WA 
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potution  of  the  second  dii'ision  of  our  article.  He  Mji  ire  at 
firm  that  we  need  "an  interpreter  of  the  genuine  aenae  of  what 
God  has  revealed,  because  God  has  made  fiiith  the  conditkm 
sine  qua  non  of  salvation ;  and  if  we  should  mistake  the  propo- 
sitions actually  contained  in  Ood'a  revebition,  or  anbatitnte 
others  Uierefor,  since  it  is  only  through  the  proposition  we  a^ 
rivo  at  tlie  matter  n^vealed,  we  should  not  believe  the  revelation 
God  lias  actually  made,  but  tomtthing  elie,  and  something  fat 
which  we  cannot  jilead  the  tferacity  of  Ood,  and  therefore 
something  for  which  we  have  no  solid  ground  of  faith P  The 
portion  of  this  sentence  in  Italics  the  writer  discreetly  omits  in 
his  quotation.  Our  doctrine  was  this  : — ^The  ground  of  faith  in 
the  truth  or  matter  revealed  is  the  veracity  of  God  revealing  it 
But  wh(>n  we  believe  the  matter  revealed  in  a  false  sense,  not  in 
its  genuine  sense,  wo  do  not,  in  fact,  believe  what  is  revealed, 
but  something  clso,  and,  therefore,  something  which  God  has 
not  revealed,  and  for  the  truth  of  which  we  have  not  lus 
voracity.  Consequently,  we  need  an  interpreter,  that  is,  some 
moans,  or,  as  we  siiy  in  the  article,  "  sonie  authority^  extrinsic 
or  intrinsic,^^  to  say  what  is  or  is  not  the  revelation  in  ita  gen- 
uine sense ;  which  is  only  saying,  what  Is  or  is  not  the  revela- 
tion Almighty  (ukI  has  actually  made.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Are  we 
not  right  in  this?  The  writer  in  the  Observer  aaya  no.  He 
objects  to  this,  because  we  here,  he  says,  assume  **  three  thingi 

which  need  a  little  looking  afler :  1.  That  God's  revel> 

tion  to  man  is  not  intelligible.  2.  lliat  a  human  interpreter 
can  make  it  plain.  3.  That,  unless  the  nice  theological  shades 
of  meaning  in  God's  word  are  appreciated,  one  cannot  be  saved. 
In  general  terms,  we  deny  all  those  propositions.**  So  do  we ; 
and,  moreover,  we  deny  that  we  assume,  or  that  our  argument 
implies,  either  one  or  another  of  them. 

The  Observer  contends  iliat  God's  revelation  is  made  to  us  in 
terms  as  express  and  as  intelligible  as  human  language  can 
make  it  "  Natural  reason,"  it  says,  **  teaches  us  enough  of  God 
to  know  that  he  is  infinitely  wise,  benevolent,  and  good.  An 
infinitely  wise,  bonevofent,  and  good  being,  in  making  a  rertla- 
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tion  to  dependent  and  erring  ereaturai,  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  adapt  it^  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  to  their  condition." 
Be  it  so;  we  said  as  much,  more  than  once,  ourselves.  But 
what  is  '^the  most  perfect  manner!"  '^A  revelation"  con- 
tinues the  Ohurver^  ^  coming  from  sudi  a  being,  would  be  con- 
veyed in  intelligible  propositions,  so  expressed  and  arranged  as 
to  be  least  liable  to  be  misunderstood."  In  propositions  intel- 
ligible through  the  ministry  of  the  Church  teaching,  we  grant 
it ;  otherwise,  we  deny  it^  because  he  hae  not  eo  conveyed^  ex- 
pressed^  and  arranged  %L  '^Then,  if  a  revelation  have  come 
firom  (jod,  it  must  be  as  dear  and  intelligible  as  human  lan- 
guage can  make  it"  Through  the  same  ministry,  we  concede 
it ;  otherwise,  we  deny  it,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

There  was  no  occasion  to  assert  the  intelligiblencss  of  divine 
revelation  against  us,  for  that  we  conceded.    The  real  question 
at  issue  is  not  whether  the  revelation  be  intelligible,  but  whether 
it  be  intelligible  without  the  aid  of  the  pastors  of  the  Church. 
The  Observer  was  bound  to  show  that  no  such  aid  is  needed,  or 
else  not  secure  the  "  pleasure"  of  refuting  us.    We  knew  before- 
hand the  only  argument  he  could  adduce,  and  that  argument 
we  ourselves  adduced  and  replied  to.    The  Observer  has  merely 
brought  against  us  this  objection,  without  noticing  our  reply  to 
it    We  stated,  "  It  may  be  said  that  God  is  just,  that  he  has 
made  us  a  revelation,  commanded  us  to  believe  it,  and  made 
belief  of  it  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  salvation ;  but  that  ho 
would  not  be  just  in  so  doing,  if  this  revelation  were  not  infalli- 
bly ascertainable  in  its  genuine  sense  by  the  prudent  exercise  of 
natural  reason."     Here  is  the  argument  of  the  Observer,  taken 
in  cunnexion  with  what  we  had  previously  said  of  what  natural 
reason  teaches  us  of  God,  as  clearly  and  as  forcibly  put  as  the 
Observer  itself  has  put  it ;  and  here  is  our  reply  : — "  Ascertain- 
able by  natural  reason,  in  one  method  or  another,  we  grant ;  by 
private  reason  and  tlie  Bible  alone,  we  \deny ;  for   God  may 
have  made  the  revelation  ascertainable  only  by  a  divinely  com- 
mitfsioned  and  mipernatu rally  guided  and  protected  body  of 
teachers,  and  the  office  of  natural  reason  to  be  to  judge  of  the 
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eredihiUly  of  tkii  body  of  tfnehtri"  TLis  reply  »  cobcIuut^ 
at  least  till  shown  to  be  inconcluMve;  conwinontly  the  writer 
in  tlie  Obaeri'fr  wa«  {irccludcil,  by  tho  most  ordinary  rules  of 
lo^c  and  morals,  from  insisting  on  the  objection,  till  he  hod  not 
only  nuticcd,  but  refuted,  tho  reply.  Ho  has  done  neither.  H« 
biw  taken  an  objection  wliich  wc  bad  an^patcd  and  replied  to, 
urged  it  ngainst  iis,  without  deigning  to  notice  our  reply,  and 
this  he  cnlls  refuting  us '. 

The  writer  in  the  Obsmvr  proceeds  in  his  ar^ment  against 
A  position  he  says  we  n-ssume  but  which  wo  do  not  assume,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  revelation  Almighty  God  has  made  to 
us  h  made  exclusively  in  tho  written  word,  and  is  made  "in  in- 
telligihle  propositions,  so  eicprcMod  and  arranged  as  to  ba  le»t 
liable  to  be  misunderstood,"  "  as  clear  and  as  intelligible  as  lan- 
guage can  make  it."  This  assumption  wo  met  and  refuted,  or 
attempteil  to  refute,  in  our  article ;  but  tho  Obtentr,  according 
to  its  ciwtum,  tjikea  no  notice  of  our  refutation,  or  attempted 
refutation.      'JliU  aR-umpliun  is  provable  only  in  two  ways: 

1.  A  priori,  by  reasoning  from  tho  known  character  of  God; 

2.  A  potleriori,  by  reatoning  from  the  character  of  the  revela- 
tion actually  mode.  The  firft  method  can  avail  it  nothing,  for 
tlie  reason  wo  before  assigned,  and  have  just  now  repeated. 
Wu  adduced,  in  our  article,  several  arguments  and  fads  to  show 
that  the  second  method  can  nvml  it  just  as  little.  Hiese  fiMTls 
and  arguments  it  does  not  set  aside,  does  not  attempt  to  set 
aside,  for  it  does  not  even  notice  them,  or  make  an  effort  to 
show  tlial  its  assumption  may  be  tnie  in  epite  of  them.  And 
yet  il  purposed  to  have  the  "  jvleasuro"  of  refuting  ns !  and  we 
are  gravely  assured  by  anoUier  Episcopal  organ,  The  Chritlian 
Advocate  and  Wilnrss,  thiit  it  really  has  refuted  us,  and  in  a 
masterly  manner  turned  our  logic  against  us.  Really,  these 
Episcopalians  have  queer  noUons  of  what  constitutes  a  refutation 
of  an  opjioncnl. 

But  we  deny  tho  assumption  of  the  EpiKOpal  Ohtrrvtr,  and 
call  upon  the  writer  to  reply  to  the  facts  and  arguments  we  ad- 
duced against  it.    Will  he,  in  open  day,  maintain  that  the  wt' 


of  Cliriatinn  fuitb,  eveti  it!<  he  holds  lliem,  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  Sautml  Scriptures  in  propositions  as  cknr  and  in- 
trlligiblo  »  huinan  language  can  make  them  i  He  is  un  Epis- 
mpjilinn,  «nd  tliercfore  bi-liovcs,  wp  nro  bound  to  presume,  in 
tli«  Nioene  creed.  Wil!  he  t«U  ua  where  in  llic  Sncred  Scrip- 
tures the  coneubbtiuttiality  oT  the  Son  to  the  FnUier,  or  the  pro- 
CCMioD  of  the  Holy  Gliust  from  the  Father  and  tlie  Son, — 
filioqw, — Ls  expressed  in  t«rm%  as  clear,  as  intelligible,  nnd  as 
lirocsl  Hs  in  tbo  cr«ed  i  It  irill  not  be  enough  to  adduce 
s  which  ttach  or  implj-  one  or  the  othur  of  these  doc- 
rinas,  but  hu  muat  adduce  passages  which  teach  diem  as  ex- 
ircsjly,  in  a  manner  as  (^lear  and  i[itelligLble,  as  they  are  taught 
1  tlio  creed  ;  for  his  assumption  is,  thai  they  are  expressed  in 
Ibe  Sxemt  Scriptures  in  a  manner  as  clear  and  intelligible  u 
n  human  langnnge.  Adduce  the  passages,  if  you 
please.  Von.  as  an  Episcopalian,  aro  bound  to  admit  infant 
article  of  the  Christian  faith.  Do  you  lind  this 
Ixprossod  in  the  liibk  in  a  manner  "  as  clear  and  iiiti.-1ligible  as 
humwi  Ist^iunge  can  make  it!"  Itsv,  why  h»ve  you  not  been 
,  loi^  ere  this,  to  settle  the  dispute  with  your  Baptist 
kdhrea,  irbo  have  ns  much  revorcnco  for  the  Bible  m  you 
kav*.  are  as  learned,  and  no  doubt  as  honest  l  If  the  articles 
4|f  Christian  faith  be  e:<pressed  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  pro- 
fHJOM  8s  clear  and  intelligible  b.i  hmguage  can  make  tlwm, 
'  happens  it  tUnl  men  dispute  more  about  their  sense  as 
nnUuncd  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  than  they  do  about  tlieir 
i  drawn  out  and  defined  in  the  creed?  Is  lliere  an 
Wcle  of  Ciilh  held  to  be  fundnnienfal  by  the  Episcopal  Ob- 
tr**T  thflt  hivi  not  been  disputed  on  wlmt  has  been  conceived 
ft  t>e  tlie  authority  of  Scripture  itself!  Yet  a11  b  in  Scripture 
a  di-^r  and  as  ititclligible  as  human  language  can  make  itl 
0  k  at  a  less  to  know  what  the  Catholic  Church  means  by 
r  deciMons  )  Wlio  (questions  the  sense  of  the  dogma  as  given 
B  her  definition  of  it  i  If  she  can  define  an  article  of  faith  no 
■  to  end  All  dispute  concerning  Its  ^nse,  so  far  as  ithe  defiora 
1,  it  follows  that  articles  of  faith  can  be  expressed  i 
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—-for  her  definitions  are  expressed  in  language, — lo  9k  to 
preclude  uncertainty  as  to  their  meaning.  But  this  cannot 
be  said  of  the  articles  of  faith  as  expressed  and  arranged  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  because  men  have  doubted  and  disputed 
from  the  first,  and  do  now  doubt  and  dispute,  as  to  what 
they  are,  as  is  proved  by  the  number  of  ancient  sects,  and  the 
some  five  hundred  or  more  Protestant  sects  still  extant;  and 
also  by  the  violent  controversy,  concerning  what  the  writer  in 
the  Observer  must  regard  as  fundamentals,  now  raging  in  his 
own  Church,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  Nay,  the 
Scriptures  themselves  are  express  against  the  rash  assumption 
of  the  Observer.  **  And  account,"  says  St  Peter,  "  the  long- 
suffering  of  our  £x>rd  is  salvation,  as  also  our  most  dear  brother 
Paul,  according  to  tlie  wisdom  given  him,  hath  written  to  you ; 
as  also  in  all  his  epistles,  speaking  in  them  of  tliese  things,  in 
which  there  are  certain  things  hard  to  be  understood^  which  the 
unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  Scrip- 
tures, to  thoir  own  destruction." — 2  I*et.  iii.  15,  16.  This  is  to 
the  i)oint  The  Scriptures,  according  to  their  own  declaration, 
do  contain  things  hard  to  be  understood,  and  which  the  un- 
leanied  wrest  to  their  own  destruction  ;  aud  these  are  not  unes- 
sentials,  because  their  misinterpretation  involves  the  destruction 
of  those  who  misinterpret  them.  Where  is  the  intelligence, 
where  is  the  coiLscience,  of  this  rash  writer?  Has  he  no 
reverence  for  truth,  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  that  he 
hesitates  not  to  give  the  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  affirm 
what  is  so  obvioasly  untrue  ?  Let  him  show  as  much  unanim- 
ity among  the  aforesaid  five  hundred  or  more  Protestant  sects, 
who  all  hold  the  Bible  to  \)Q  the  word  of  God,  and  profess  to 
tike  it  as  their  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  concerning  what  he 
himself  holds  to  be  fuiidainentils,  as  we  can  show  him  among 
Catholics  concerning  the  meaninpr  of  the  articles  of  faith  tho 
Church  has  defined,  and  wo  will  listen  to  his  assertion,  that  tho 
revelation  of  God,  as  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures, — ^for 
this  is  his  meaning, — is  ''  as  clear  aud  intelligible  as  human 
language  can  make  it;"  but  till  then,  we  recommend  him  to 
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tone,  and  meditate  daily  on  Uie  sot?mD  fnrt  that  a 
judgment  .iwniu  us,  ntid  wo  must  !tll  give  fin  iiccounL  for  all 
Oni*  thoughts,  vordt,  imd  docds.  An  induf^on  contrrtdicled  by 
glAring  Hod  bunvntnble  Gict«  is  inndinUailile ;  and  such  is  hU, 
that  the  nrr«liitiou  of  God,  as  expressed  in  llie  Sacrwi  S(^ripluM>!, 
fe  '*aac!ear  and  iDt«Higitile  as  hiiinan  langtiage  can  make  il" 
We  admit  the  revelation  to  b*  perfectly  int^-Uigible  in  the  way 
and  manner,  and  by  the  nieuiit,  intended  by  the  Reveider ;  liut 
In  the  way  and  manner  asserted  by  the  Olterver,  we  dsny  ita 
feiWUigiblcikCss,  as  iun*C  everj-  honest  man  who  has  M>riou«ly 
undertaken  to  interpret  Ciie  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  aid  of  pri< 
Tat«  naton  alone. 

The  writer  in  the  Obtrrver  asserts  that  iv«  asitime  "  that  a 
laittan  interpreter  rain  make  it  (divine  revehitiou)  plain,"  We 
Bsmne  no  such  thing  ;  and  moreover,  if  ho  is  capable  of  iin- 
dertUindiDa:,  in  any  degree,  hie  mother  tongue,  and  has  read 
our  nrticlts  through,  he  knows  thnt  we  not  only  do  not,  but, 
with  onr  general  doctrine,  ttiat  we  could  noL  Dues  he  not 
fctiofr,  that,  throughout  the  nrtiole,  we  are  attnnipling,  among 
ther  thing*,  to  rstalilish  tlie  utter  incomp<?tency  of  a  merely 
Imman  interpreter)  Does  he  not  know  ihnt  we  contend  for 
ttw  oompcUuicy  of  ttie  Church  to  interpret  or  declare  llie  reve- 
lation of  God,  only  on  the  ground  that  she  ha«  the  promise  of 
tile  superhuman,  the  supernatural,  guidance  and  asHiatance  of 
'tiw  Holy  GLo«tt  Does  he  not  kuow,  that,  according  to  all 
Calholie*,  It  is  not  the  Humiuiity  of  the  Chnrch,  but  the  Di- 
vinity, whose  Sponse  she  is,  thnt  decider  in  her  deeisionx,  and 
ffci  her  interpretations  is  the  interpreter  f  Prove  us  wrong  in 
liotding  this,  if  you  can  ;  but  do  not  assert  that  wo  assume, 
dlher  consciously  or  nnconsciovsly,  that  the  revelation  of  God 
n  be  made  plun  )iy  a  mere  human  interpreter.  It  was  not 
r  a  human  interjireter  we  contended,  but  for  a  di\ine  inters 
I  prciler ;  and  our  armiraont  was  to  prove,  that,  without  a  divine 
'int«rpret«r  of  divine  revelation,  it  is  impossible  to  t-'lieit  an  act 
'«f  fiulh.  Will  the  EpUeopnl  Obserrer  remember  this?  The 
folly  and  ateurdity  it  bribes  to  us,  of  contending  for  a  human 
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interpreter,  we  leave  to  Low-Churclimen  and  tlieir  deaily  b» 
loved  children  and  grandchildren,  the  No-Churchmen. 

The  Observer  also  charges  us  with  assuming,  "that,  unleBS 
the  nice  theological  shades  of  meaning  in  God^s  word  be  ap- 
preciated, one  cannot  be  saved/'  There  is  little  pleasure  in 
replying  to  an  opponent  who  has  yet  to  learn  the  simplest  ele- 
ments of  the  matters  in  debate,  and  on  which  he  affects  to 
speak  as  a  master.  The  writc»r  in  the  Observer  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  ever  read  a  single  elementary  work  on  theology. 
He  ap|K\ars  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  any  distinction  between 
fsLiih  and  theology.  We  8<iid  not  one  word  about  "  nice  the- 
olo^cal  shades  of  meaning;"  we  neither  said,  nor  implied  in 
anything  we  said,  that  theology  is  at  all  necessary  to  salvation. 
We  spoke  o^  faith  as  the  condition  sine  qua  mm  of  salvation, 
we  admit,  but  not  of  theoloffy  ;  and  we  contended  that  the  fiiith 
must  be  embraced  in  its  purity  and  integrity,  or  one  cannot  be 
saved :  but  not  that  one  cannot  be  saved  unless  he  appreciates 
the  nico  diftti  not  ions  of  theology,  llieology  and  its  disUnc- 
tioas  Ix'long  to  science,  a  science  constructed  by  human  reason 
from  principles  derived  from  the  light  of  nature  and  the  super- 
natural revelation  made  immediatelv  Xo  faith.  It  is  useful,  be- 
cause,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  divine  providence,  wo  cannot 
have  faith,  propagate,  preserve,  and  defend  faith!  without  it; 
for  by  it,  as  says  St.  Augustine,  Fides  saluberrima^  quoB  ad 
veram  beatitudinem  ducit^  (fiffnitur^  defenditur^  roborcCtur,* 
Tlieology  is  necessary  or  useful  only  as  subservient  to  fiiith; 
but  faith  is  indispensable  to  salvation,  as  says  the  blessed  Apos- 
tle, "Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God;"  and 
whoso  does  not  plea<^  God,  we  tiike  it,  is  not  in  the  way  of 
salvation.  As  to  distinctions  or  nice  shades  of  meaning  in  fiiith, 
we  said  nothing  about  them,  for  we  were  not  aware  of  their 
existence.  Faith  is  one,  a  whole,  and  must  be  embraced  in  its 
purity  and  integrity,  or  it  is  not  embraced  at  all. 

"  But  it  is  derogatory  to  the  character  of  God  and  the  inter- 
ests of  religion,"  says  the  writer  in  the  Observer^  "  to  say  that 
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«  Murt  mind  of  the  Spirit  muet  in  every  juiml  lu  rcveklion 
n  fully  KcaaoclncknuwIitlgcdiUs  the  ooixtilton  of  being  Eaveij." 
In  wliat  nuiliorily  a  lliia  aaid  f  Dow  lie  deny  failh  to  be  tLo 
iondJtioii  sinf  qua  nnn  of  eals'aUon)  Of  course  not,  for  we 
n  our  article,  and  lie  taki»  no  excej^tion  to  our  ussEr- 

Must  not  lliii  l)c  ftiiUi  in  VfUat  llic  tloly  Ghost  lias  re- 

kealed,  tliat  la,  iti  t)ie  rt^vehUoD  Almigbiy  God  has  made  ) 
»  uot  Almighty  God  made  belief  of  this  revelation  a  oecessa- 
j'coiulition  of  uilvntion  I     if  so,  has  he  made  it  iicccs»iry  to 
t  the  wliole,  or  only  u  part ,'     In  its  exact  seust?,  or  iu  an 
It  9     If  you  K»y  a  jmrt  is  not  neceswry  to  be  believed, 
infill  vou  t<?ll  lis  wliat  part  J     Will  vou  he  so  obli^ng  a«  to 
kvor  UA  with  a  specification,  on  divine  autliorily,  of  the  portiona 
tf  revelation  which  wo  have  the  permission  of  Uie  Holy  Ghost 
o  i^helieTe  or  not  believe ! 

Tfaitt  it  ia  ncc€«sHTy  to  believe  the  wliole  revdalion,  as  the 
ionditJpp  »ne  qua  turn  of  salvation,  a  evident  from  the  very 
•dinilion  we  gave  of  fiiitli,  namely,  that  it  Is  "  a  theoli^cal 
irirtuc,which<wuBi£tsinlielicving(tU  the  truths  God  has  itivealed, 
aa  tli«  veradly  of  flotl  alone."  Does  tlie  Obstrver  deny  this 
definition  of  laitli  t  If  it  dors,  why  has  it  not  sitid  bo,  nud  re- 
fute] it  by  refuting  the  arguments  by  which  wn  attempted  to 
and,  »n<M)  its  purpose  was  to  have  the  pieaittrt  of 
|eAitit^  d:i,  why  did  It  not  give  and  sustain  a  definition  in  op- 

•  fMBltioQ  to  oura!  W&s  it  a  sufEciont  refutatjon  of  us  for  it  to 
'  proDonuoe,  as  it  dom,  that,  in  that  portion  of  the  article  in 

wbich  wc  give  tliis  d-jfinition,  we  "  enter  into  a  bc^  and  floun- 
der till  wo  rvach  thi:  opposite  side !"  Was  it  afraid,  if  it  fol- 
lowed us,  it  would  itself  sink  iu  the  "  hog,"  stick  fast  in  the 
or  was  it  only  the  pleasure,  not  tha  pain,  of  n>- 
,jUth]g  us  it  promised  itnolft  If  faith  consist  in  believing  all 
liie  truths  Almighty  God  bna  revealed, — and  Aav  Um  Obterver 
■  tasert  that  it  does  not  i — and  if  fuitli  be,  as  the  blesu-d  Apostle 

•  jift^KB,  tile  condilii»i  without  which  we  cannot  he  saved,  it  fol- 
Jcwa  ii«c«8sarily  that  the  whole  mind  of  tlie  Spirit,  so  fiir  as 
revealed,  mwst   be  bclii'»cd,  as  the  condition  of  l)eing  saved. 
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Will  the  writer  in  tlie  Observer  deny  this  f  Let  him  do  it| 
and  he  may  possibly  find  himself  in  *'  a  bog "  to  ivhich  then 
is  no  "  other  side." 

But  it  may  be  the  writer  in  the  Observer  doesoiot  mean  to- 
assert,  that  "  it  is  derogatory  to  the  character  of  Ood  and  in« 
jurious  to  the  interests  of  religion"  to  say,  that  all  the  truths 
Almighty  God  has  revealed  must  be  explicitly  believed,  as  the 
condition  of  being  saved,  but  simply  that  it  is  derogatory,  Ac^ 
to  say  they  must  be  explicitly  believed  in  their  exact  sense,  as 
they  lie  in  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Ghost  We  say  trpliciUy 
believed^  for  this  is  what  he  must  mean  by  being  ^  fully  seen 
and  acknowledged."  What  he  means  to  object  to  is  tlie  as- 
sertion, that  the  exact  mind  of  the  Spirit  must  be  believed  as 
the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  salvation.  **  The  exact  mind  of 
the  Spirit "  must  mean  the  entire  revelation  Almighty  God  has 
mado,  in  its  exact  sense,  or,  as  we  expressed  ourselves,  in  its 
genuine  sense.  Then  w(»  can  understand  by  tlie  exact  mind 
of  the  Spirit  neither  more  'nor  less  than  "  the  pure  word  of 
God."  Then  it  is  derogatory  to  the  character  of  God  and  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  religion  to  say,  that  the  pure  word  of 
God — the  revelation  in  its  purity  and  ^integrity — must  be  be- 
lieved as  the  condition  of  being  saved.  Then,  in  order  not  to 
derogate  from  the  character  of  God,  and  not  to  injure  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  we  must  say,  the  impure  word  of  God,  that 
is,  the  word  of  God  corrupted  by  a  greater  or  less  admixture  of 
falsehood  and  error,  is  sufficient,  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
lieve, in  order  to  be  saved,  or  to  have  that  faith  without  which 
"  it  is  impossible  to  please  God  !"  Is  the  Episcopal  Observer 
prepared  to  adopt  this  conclusion  ?  It  must  adopt  it  It  will 
not  allow  us  to  insist  on  the  exact  mind  of  the  Spirit  But  if 
we  do  not  take  the  exact  mind  of  the  Spirit,  we  must  take  the 
inexact  mind.  The  inexact  mind,  so  far  forth  as  inexact,  is 
not  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  at  all, — is  not  the  word  of  God,^ 
is  not  truth,  but  falsehood,  and  therefore  of  the  Devil,  who  is  a 
liar  from  the  beginning,  and  the  fether  of  lies.  The  inexact 
mind  of  the  Spirit  is  the  impure  or  corrupt  word  of  God,  thft 
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word  cS  Ood  add  the  words  of  the  Devil  oombined.  If  it  be 
derogBtofj  to  the  character  of  God  and  injurious  to  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  to  insist  on  the  necessity  to  salvation  of  faith  in 
the  pure  word  of  God,  it  must  be  honorable  to  the  character 
of  God  and  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  religion  to  contend 
that  belief  of  the  impure  word,  the  corrupt  word,  the  word  of 
God  comlnned  with  the  words  of  tlie  Devil,  is  sufficient  as  the 
condition  of  being  saved !  A  very  comforting  doctrine  to  all 
classes  of  errorists ;  for  they  all  hold  the  truth,  or  some  portion 
of  truth,  but  mixed  with  error, — ^that  is,  in  an  inexact,  a  fiilse, 
or  a  corrupt  sense.  The  OhserverU  own  church  defines  the 
visible  Church  ci  Christ  to  be  "a  congregation  of  faithful  men, 
in  the  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached."  Art  XIX. 
We  suppose  they  who  preach  the  pure  word  of  God  preach  it 
because  they  hold  its  belief  to  bo  necessary  as  the  condition  of 
being  saved.  The  Church  of  Christ,  then,  inasmuch  as  it 
preaches,  and,  we  presume,  insists  on,  the  pure  word  of  God, 
or  the  exact  mind  of  the  Spirit,  as  necessary  to  salvation,  does 
that  which  is  ^^  derogatory  to  the  character  of  God  and  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  religion  !"  Happily,  however,  for  the  writer 
in  the  Observer,  his  church  is  not  obnoxious  to  this  charge  ;  for 
it  is  un(4uefttionably  innocent  of  the  sin  of  preaching  the  pure 
word  of  God.    "* 

After  all,  this  is  rather  a  singular  doctrine  for  a  Protestant  to 
avow,  however  consistent  it  may  be  for  him  to  entertain  it.  The 
charge  against  the  Church  of  Rome  by  the  pseudo-reformers 
was  not  that  it  did  not  hold  the  word  of  God,  but  that  it  had 
ceased  to  hold  it  in  its  purity.  It  had  corru])ted  tlie  word  of 
God,  not  the  written  word,  not  the  text,  but  the  sense,  the  doc- 
trine, that  is,  "  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,"  and  therefore  had  be- 
come a  corrupt  church,  in  tlie  bosom  of  which  salvation  had  be- 
come impossible,  or,  at  least,  exceedingly  doubtful.  On  this 
ground  they  pretended  to  separate  from  its  communion,  and  on 
this  ground  their  children  have  generally  attempted  to  vindicate 
their  separation.  But  the  Episcopal  Observer,  it  seems,  aban- 
dons this  ground,  and  gives  the  Reformers  a  very  unfilial  blow. 

4* 
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According  to  this  modem  Protestant,  the  &ct  that  a  ehnicfa  hat 
corrupted  the  word  of  God,  and  preaches  not  the  pure  word,  bat 
the  impure  word,  is  rather  to  its  credit,  and  should  be  a  motive 
for  seeking  or  remaining  in  its  communion,  instead  of  a  motivo 
for  separating  from  it  The  only  good  ground  of  aeparaUon, 
if  we  accept  his  doctrine,  would  be  the  fact  that  the  Church 
preaches  the  pure  word  of  Cvod,  and  commands  belief  in  the 
exact  mind  of  the  Spirit,  i\s  the  condition  of  salvation.  From 
such  a  church  it  must  bo  one's  duty  to  separate,  because  sudi  a 
church  derogates  from  the  character  of  God,  and  injures  the 
interests  of  religion.  I/erhaps  it  was  on  this  ground,  after  all, 
that  the  Reformers  separated  from  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Bee,  and  on  this  ground  that  Protestants  generally  remain  sep- 
arate from  that  communion. 

But  the  Observer  not  only  protests  against  the  necessity  of 
belief  in  the  exact  mind  of  the  Spirit,  but  it  contends  that  the 
exact  mind  of  the  Spirit  caimot  i)ossibly  be  communicated  to 
us.  "  ITioughte  may  be  comnmnicateil,"  it  says,  "  by  a  written 
or  spoken  language ;  but  perfecihj^  entireli/y  unmistakably^  by 
neither.  To  this  rule  the  thoughts  of  God  form  no  exception* 
When  communicated  to  erring  men,  they  come  clothed  under 
the  guise  of  the  erring  representative,  human  language  ;  and  of 
necessity,  therefore,  are  liable,  in  some  of  their  shades,  to  be 
misconceived."  So  Almighty  God  himself  ^nnot,  if  he  will, 
teach  us  the  exact  truth,  nor  make  to  as.  a  revelation  of  his  will 
which  we  may  believe  without  mixture  of  error  !  The  truth  as 
it  is  in  God  cannot  be  communicated  to  us ;  we  can  never  re- 
ceive what  (iod  is  pleased  to  reveal,  ^''perfectly,  entirely^  unmis- 
takably ;"  but  must  always  misconceive  it  to  a  greater  or  leas 
ext^^t,  and  substitute,  for  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  our  own  mind, 
— for  the  word  of  God,  our  own  words,  or  the  words  of  the 
Devil !  And  yet,  the  Observer  tells  us,  the  revelation  God  has 
made  us  is  so  easy  of  comprehension,  "  that  the  wayfering  man, 
though  a  fool,  shall  not  err  therein^  Nevertheless,  Almighty 
God  himself  cannot  make  a  revelation  that  can  be  perfegtly  re- 
eeivedi  that  can  bo  embraced  without  mistakes  and  miaooDoep- 
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tiobto.  It  is  a  oonvenience,  sometimes,  when  we  wish  to  secure 
the  **  pleasure "  of  refuting  an  opponent,  to  have  short  mem- 
ories and  flexible  principles. 

But,  according  to  the  Observer,  we  can  never,  even  by  the 
help  of  Almighty  God,  embrace  the  word  of  God  in  its  purity 
and  integrity ;  for,  coming  to  us  "  clad  in  the  defectible  exterior 
of  human  language,"  it  must,  "  by  a  law  of  necessity ^  be  un- 
derstood difierently  by  different  minds."  We  can  never  know 
predsely  what  it  is  God  requires  us  to  believe,  and  we  never 
can  beheve  what  he  requires  us  to  beheve,  without  mixing  with 
it  more  or  less  of  error  and  fialsehood.  Be  it  so.  Will  the  06- 
server  oblige  us,  then,  by  telling  us  how  far  we  may  combine 
with  the  word  of  God,  or  substitute  for  it,  our  own  words,  or 
those  of  the  Devil,  without  danger  to  the  soul  ?  Will  he  tell 
us,  on  divine  authority,  where  is  the  exact  boundary,  on  one 
side  of  which  mistakes  and  misconceptions,  errors  and  false- 
hoods, are  harmless,  and  on  the  otlier  side  of  wliich  they  are 
destructive  ?  Will  he  give  us  some  rule  by  which  we  may 
always  know  whether  we  are  on  tlie  right  side  or  tlie  wrong 
side  ?  The  rule  is  important,  and  we  pray  this  Protestant  the- 
ologian, who  proposes  to  himself  the  very  great  pleasure  of  re- 
futing us,  to  give  us  Uie  slight  pleasure  of  funiishing  us  this 
rule,  so  that  we  may  not  only  know  whether  he  really  has  re- 
futed us,  but  also  whether  we  have  more  or  less  error  than  we 
may  with  safety  entertain. 

But  if  we  cannot  feceive  the  revelation  of  God  without  mis- 
taking or  misconceiving  it,  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  know 
whether  we  have  the  faith  Almighty  God  requires  of  us  or  not  ? 
If  we  mistake  on  one  point  why  may  we  not  on  another? 
And  if  we  are  always  liable  to  err,  if  even  Almighty  God  can- 
not set  us  right,  because  he  can  speak  to  us  only  through  hu- 
man language,  which  is  always  and  necessarily  a  distorting  me- 
dium, where  is  faith,  or  even  the  possibility  of  faith?  Faith  is 
to  believe  without  dmibtiny,  and  is  possillo  only  where  there  is 
absolute  certainty.  But  where  there  is  a  liability  to  err,  nay, 
a  necessity  to  mistake  and  misconceive,  there  is  and  can  be  no 
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oeruuntT,  Uii  i«  and  ncce— rih-  mart  be  doubt,  and, 
tiken^xe.  rio  iaiih.  If  ihe  Ohterrer  b  rigbt  in  ita  doctrine,  fiiith 
»  imjiOo-iM^.  It  c'.varly  ^li<jw«,  ihen,  that,  on  iu  premises,  fiiiUi, 
pro|j«rrIv  jMi  cail^ii.  i*  imfioe^ible, — the  veiy  conclusion  to  whicb, 
ve  E>ta:*-^L  in  .I'lvanoe.  we  intended  to  Ibroe  it  and  all  who  reject 
th^'  autWitv  <*i  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  witness  and  ex- 
]«^uii(k'r  of  ^MtA\  wunl.  Yet  it  chums  ^  the  pleasure^  of  having 
rt'futed  us ! 

We  can  uiKkistaD*!  nuw.  wLr,  in  his  synopsis  of  our  argu- 
ment, the  writer  in  the  Observer  leaves  out  our  definition  of 
faith,  and  our  ]io»iti'>n  that  what  wo  arc  to  believe  is  truthj  not 
fal$ehood.  If  faith  be  to  bi*liove  without  doubting,  it  is  not 
possible  without  ab>olute  certainty,  and  absolute  certainty  is 
possible  orily  in  the  csn^  of  absolute  tnith ;  and  absolute  truth 
he  fon*s.'iw  !)••  wa**  not  likely  to  get,  without  going  to  Home; 
for,  without  ^oin!i:  to  Koin*s  1k'  knew  he  could,  at  best,  have 
oulv  truth  inixi'J  with  OiLsehood.  To  controvert  our  definition 
of  faith,  or  to  r>'fut*;  \\w  a^jrumenis  by  which  we  smtained  our 
]>ositiou,  that  what  we  an*  to  lx'U<'ve  is  *^  truth,  not  falsehood,*^ 
was  no  easy  niatt«'r,  and  not  safe  to  bo  attcnipted ;  and  yet  he 
must  have  the  plKi'<un;  of  n-futing  us. 

The  whole  C4)ntroversv  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
turns  on  the  <juestioi)s  here  involved.  Catholics  say  that  Al- 
mighty (rixl  has  nia4lc  us  a  revelation,  and  commanded  us  to 
believe  it,  without  doubting,  in  its  integrity  and  getiuine  setise^ 
as  the  condition  sine  tpia  non  of  salvation. '  Protestants  also  say 
God  has  made  us  a  rev(*lation,  and  commanded  us  to  believo 
it  without  doubting,  as  the  condition  sine  qttu  non  of  salvation, 
buty  virtually,  if  not  expri^Hsly,  that  he  does  not  command  us  to 
believe  it  in  its  intetjrity  and  genuine  scnse^  but  only  so  much 
of  it  as  commends  itself  to  ottr  own  minds  and  hearts,  and  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  pleases  us  to  understand  it.  They  are 
obliged  to  say  this,  or  acknowledge  the  authority  of  tlio  Catholic 
Church,  and  condemn  thcnifielvcs,  as  not  having  that  faith  with- 
out which  they  cannot  bo  saved. 

The  preaumption,  to  say  the  least,  is  in  fistvor  of  the  Catholica  * 
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for  we  cannot  reasonably  suppose  that  the  Holy  Ghost  reveals 
what  he  does  not  require  us  to  believe,  nor  that  he  can  consent 
that  we  should  believe  his  word  in  any  sense  but  his  own. 
The  Protestants  are,  then,  presumptively  in  the  wrong,  and 
consequently,  the  onus  probandi  rests  on  them.  Tliey  can 
justify  themselves  only  by  producing,  on  divine  authority,  a 
specification  of  the  portions  of  God's  word  they  have  the  per- 
mission of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  disbelieve  or  not  believe,  according 
to  their  own  caprice ;  and  also  the  permission  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  believe  his  word  in  their  own  sense,  rather  than  in  his.  God 
has  made  us  a  revela^on  ;  this  they  admit,  as  well  as  we.  He 
has  commanded  us  to  believe  it ;  this  they  adroit  as  well  as  we. 
He  has  made  belief  of  it  a  necesssary  condition  of  salvation  ;  this 
they  dare  not  deny.  What,  then,  is  the  fair  presumption  from 
these  premises  ?  Is  it  not,  that  God  commands  belief  in  his 
revelation  in  its  purity  and  integrity  as  the  condition  of  salva- 
tion! Unquestionably.'  Then,  unless  you  have  his  authority 
for  saying  that  he  neither  requires  you  to  belie\^e  all  he  has 
revealed,  nor  to  believe  what  you  do  believe  in  its  true  sense, 
you  are  convicted  of  not  having  the  faith  ho  commands,  unless 
you  actually  believe  his  whole  revelation,  and  in  its  true  sense. 

Moreover,  the  ground  on  which  you  are  to  Ixilieve  this  reve- 
lation is  the  vemcity  of  God  alone.  Now,  this  ground  is  suf- 
ficient ground  of  foith  in  all  that  God  has  revealed,  and  you 
can  with  no  more  propriety  refuse  to  believe  one  portion  of  it 
than  another.  To  refuse  to  believe  this  revelation  is  to  make 
God  a  liar,  and  you  make  him  a  liar  in  refusing  to  believe  one 
article,  as  much  as  you  would  in  refusing  to  believe  the  whole. 
You  must,  then,  believe  the  whole,  or  you  make  God,  in  your 
own  mind,  a  liar ;  and  are  you  prepared  to  maintain  that  he 
who  charges  God  with  falsehood,  which  is  to  blaspheme  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  in  the  way  of  salvation  ? 

So  must  you  also  believe  the  revelation  in  God's  sense  ;  for 
it  is  only  in  his  sense  that  it  is  his  word.  If  you  put  a  mean- 
ing upon  my  words  different  from  the  meaning  I  put  upon 
them,  they  cease  to  be  my  words,  and  become  yours.    So,  when 
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jou  put  a  meaDing  upon  God^s  word  diflferent  from  the  meniog 
he  puts  upon  it,  it  ceases  to  be  his  word,  and  becomes  jour 
word,  and  you  believe  then  the  truth  not  as  it  is  in  God,  bat 
as  it  is  in  you.  You  must,  then,  beheve  the  revelation  in  its 
true  sense,  or  you  do  not  believe  the  revelation  Almighty  God 
has  made.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  Protestants  seem  never  to 
be  aware  of  this  ? 

Again,  God  commands  faith  in  his  revelation.  But  £uth  is 
to  believe  witliout  doubting,  and  is,  as  we  have  seen,  possible 
only  on  condition  of  infallible  evidence,  which  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt,  but  gives  absolute  certainty.  The  certainty  of  faith, 
though  different  in  kind,  must  be  equal  in  d^reo  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  knowledge,  or  it  is  not  fiiith.  But  this  certainty  is  not 
possible  in  case  of  error  or  falsehood.  Error  or  &lsehood  can- 
not be  in&llibly  evidenced ;  for,  if  it  could,  it  would  not  be  error 
or  £Bilscl]ood,  but  truth.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  requisite 
degree  of  evidence  to  elicit  failh  in  pos^ble  only  in  the  case  of 
absolute  truth.  But  the  revelation  of  God,  when  misinterpreted, 
when  taken  not  in  iU  exact  sense,  is  not  absolute  truth,  and 
therefore  cannot  bo  so  evidenced  to  the  mind  as  to  elicit  faith. 
But  we  must  have  faith,  or  be  eternally  damned.  Then  you 
must  take  the  revelation  in  its  exact  sense,  or  not  be  saved. 

Do  you  reply,  that  faith,  in  this  sense,  is  impossible,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  have  infallible  certainty  of  the  exact  mind  of 
the  Spirit  ?  lliis  is  a  plain  begging  of  the  question.  Impos- 
sible, on  your  ground,  we  admit ;  but  not,  therefore,  necessarily, 
on  every  ground.  Your  objection  merely  proves  that  you  can- 
not, as  1  Votes  tan  ts,  elicit  an  act  of  faith,  which  is  what  we  con- 
tend ;  but  when  you  say  therefore  we  cannot  elicit  faith  at  all, 
you  assume  that  your  ground  is  the  true  and  only  ground, 
which  is  what  we  deny,  and  what  it  is  your  business  to  prove. 
Because  you  cannot  elicit  faith,  it  does  not  follow  that  fiuth  can- 
not be  elicited.  God  has  commanded  it,  as  you  yourselves  dare 
not  deny  ;  but  God  cannot  command  what  is  impossible ;  there- 
fore fiuth  is  possible.  Then  the  fact  tliat  it  is  not  poBsibley 
on  your  ground,  only  proves  that  you  are  wrong. 
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One  of  the  objections  we  brought  against  the  BiUe,  as  the 
witness  to  the  fiKSt  of  revelation,  was,  that,  without  an  infidliUe 
anthoritf,  distinct  from  the  BiUe,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  the 
mffieimcy  of  the  Scriptures.  We  contended,  for  several  rea- 
Bons,  which  we  gave,  that  they  who  take  the  Bibl^  as  inter- 
jxeted  by  private-  veason  alone,  lor  the  only  and  sufficient  rule 
of  fiiith,  are  bound  to  prove  that  their  rule  is  suflSdent  from  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  themselves.  But  this  they  cannot  do,  for 
the  Scriptures  nowhere  assert  their  own  suffidency.  The  06- 
terver  contends  that  they  are  not  bound  to  prove  the  suffiden^ 
of  the  Scriptures^  but  that  we  are  bound  to  prove  their  imtujfi' 
dency!  But  it  nowhere  takes  up  or  replies  to  our  objections, 
and  nowhere  shows  on  what  principle  we  are  bound  to  prove  a 
negntive.  Doubtless,  if  we  deny  a  proposition,  we  are  bound  to 
justify  our  denial  by  addudng  a  good  reason  for  it;  but  in  most 
cases  it  is  suffident  to  allege  the  fact  that  the  afiirmative  propo- 
sition is  not  proved.  Protestants  assert  the  suffidency  of  the 
Scriptures ;  it  is  tlieir  business  to  prove  that  suffidency,  and  by 
divine  authority,  too, — a  thing  they  never  have  done,  and  a 
thing  they  know  perfectly  well,  if  they  know  anything  of  the 
subject,  they  never  can  do.  By  what  right  do  they  assume  a 
position,  without  offering  a  single  particle  of  evidence  appropri- 
ate in  the  case  to  prove  it,  and  then  call  upon  us  to  disprove  it  ? 
Is  radonal  culture  so  neglected  among  Protestants;  and  even 
Protestant  theologians,  that  they  have  no  more  sense  of  sound 
reasoning  than  this  implies  ? 

But  wo  went  further,  and  disproved  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  wjis  more  than  our  argument  required.  Faith 
is  to  believe,  without  doubting,  all  the  truths  Almighty  God 
has  revealed,  and,  therefore,  is  possible  only  on  condition  that 
we  have  absolute  certtiinty  that  what  we  receive  as  the  revela- 
tion of  God  is  his  revelation,  and  the  whole  of  his  revelation,  as 
we  proved  before  and  have  now  proved  again.  The  witness, 
to  be  adequate,  sufficient,  must,  tlien,  testify  to  the  fact  that 
the  matter  believed  or  to  be  believed  is  the  revelation,  and  the 
whole  revelat'on.     Now,  to  this  last  fisuit,  namely,  that  they 
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contain  the  whole  revelation,  or  the  whole  word  of  God,  the 
Scriptures  do  not  testify.  Therefore,  thev  are  insufficient^  ibr 
this  very  reason,  if  for  no  other.  This  is  the  aigument  ad- 
duced in  our  article,  and,  certainly,  before  the  Observer  cam 
legitimately  claim  the  pleasure  of  having  refuted  us,  and  the 
right  to  assert  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  bound  to 
set  this  argument  aside.    But  it  does  not  even  notice  it 

The  Observery  we  apprehend,  does  not  understand  what  a 
witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation  means,  lie  seems  to  reason 
on  tlio  supposition,  that,  when  we  contended  for  a  witness  to 
the  £nct  of  revelation,  we  meant  merely  that  we  must  have  a 
witness  to  the  &ct  that  God  has  made  a  revelation.  We  as- 
sure him  this  was  not  our  meaning.  We  mean  by  the  fi^t  of 
revelation,  not  simply  the  did  that  God  has  made  a  revelation, 
but  that  he  has  revealed  this  or  that  is  a  fact ;  and  we  mean  by 
a  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  not  merely  a  witness  to  rev- 
elation in  general,  but  to  each  particular  \yomt  of  the  revelation. 
Assume,  for  instance,  that  the  myster}"  of  the  Trinity  is  the 
point  in  question.  The  ground  of  faith  in  this  mystery  is  the 
venicity  of  God  revealing  it  But  before  we  can  know  that 
we  have  God's  veracity  for  the  truth  of  this  adorable  mystery, 
we  must  know  that  God  has  revealed  it,  that  is,  the  fact  that 
he  has  revealed  it.  Now,  the  witness  we  demand  is  a  witness 
to  this  fact,  and  to  the  like  fact  in  every  other  case ;  and  un- 
less wo  have  such  a  witness — an  infallible  witness,  too — ^in 
each  particular  case,  we  have  and  can  have  no  faith.  Does 
the  Observer  understand  this  ?  Will  it  deny  that  a  witness, 
and  an  infallible  witness,  in  the  sense  here  de6ned,  is  the  con- 
dition sine  qua  non  of  faith  ?  Can  it  say  that  God  has  re- 
vealed this  or  that  article  of  faith,  if  it  have  no  witness  to  the 
&ct  that  God  has  revealed  it?  Can  it  say  it  with  absolute 
certainty  without  an  infiillible  witness?  and  }f  it  cannot  say 
with  infallible  certainty  that  God  has  revealed  it,  can  it  be- 
lieve, without  doubting,  that  lie  has  revealed  it  ?  No  man  has 
faith,  till  he  can  say  with  St  Augustine,  *^  O  God,  if  I  am  de- 
ceived, Thou  hast  deceived  me,^'  and  this,  too,  in  every  single 
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aitide  of  fiiith.  Who  caa  say  this,  unless  he  has  infidlible 
evidence  that  the  particular  article,  which  is  in  question,  is  act. 
ually^od's  word  t 

We  must,  then,  have  the  witness,  or  &ith  is  impossible. 
What  is  this  witness  t  We  stated  that  it  must  be,  1.  Reason ; 
2.  The  BiUe;  3.  Private  illumination;  or,  4.  The  Apostolic 
ministry,  or  Eceluia  doeena.  We  demonstrated  that  it  could 
not  be  the  first  three,  and,  therefore,  inferred  that  it  must  be  the 
fourth,  or  we  have  no  witness.  The  Observer  nowhere  meets 
our  arguments;  but  merely  ca\ils  at  one  or  two  collateral 
points.  It  does  not  bring  out,  clearly  and  distinctly,  any  doc- 
trine of  its  own ;  but,  so  fiur  as  we  can  understand  its  loose 
statements,  it  assumes  that  the  witness  is  the  Bible,  interpreted, 
not  by  private  reason,  but  by. private  illumination,  or  what  he 
calls  "the  internal  monitor."  We  prove  by  historical  testi- 
mony that  the  Scriptures  contain  the  revelation  of  God,  and 
by  the  internal  monitor  we  ascertain  its  sense. 

But,  1.  We  cannot,  by  historiciil  testimony,  prove  that  the 
Bible  contains  the  whole  revelation  of  God ;  and  yet,  assum- 
ing a  revelation  to  have  been  made,  and  belief  of  it  enjoined 
as  the  condition  of  being  saved,  we  can  demonstrate,  as  wo 
have  shown,  by  reason,  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe,  and  to 
know  that  we  believe,  the  whole. 

2.  There  are  many  fake  prophets  gone  out  into  the  world, 
and  we  are  not  to  believe  every  spirit,  but  to  try  the  spirits  if 
they  be  of  God. — 1  St.  John,  iv.  1.  There  must,  then,  be 
some  criterion  by  which  we  may  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
false.  This  cannot  be  the  internal  monitor,  because  (hat  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  are  to  try.  What  is  this  criterion  ?  The  bless- 
ed Apostle  tells  us.  "  We  are  of  God.  He  that  knoweth 
God  heareth  us.  He  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us.  By 
this  we  know  the  spirit  of  truth  from  the  spirit  of  error." — 
lb,  6.  If  you  have  the  spirit  of  truth,  you  hear  the  Apostles, 
that  is,  abide  in  the  Apostolic  doctrine  and  comnuinion.  You 
must)  then,  orove  that  you  abide  in  the  Apostolic  doctrine  and 
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oommunion,  beforo  you  have  proved  your  right  to  follow  jour 

**  internal  monitor." 

3.  AVc  arc  commanded  to  give  a  reason  to  them  that  ask  us 
of  the  hope  tliat  is  in  us.  Hut,  according  to  the  Ohserver  it- 
self, this  inward  witness  is  authority  only  for  the  indi\'idual  him- 
self, and,  therefore,  no  reason  to  bo  assigned  to  others. 

4.  All  men  are  required  to  believe  the  revelation  God  has 
made,  on  pain  of  eternal  condemnation.  To  Ix^lieve  the  reve- 
lation is  to  believe  it  in  its  integrity  and  genuine  aense.  But 
it  must  be  ))ro|K)unded  to  those  who  are  as  yet  unbelievers  in 
this  sens<*,  as  the  condition  of  their  believing  it  Now,  it  must 
be  proi)ounded  willi  infallible  evidence  that  it  is  the  revelation 
of  (ilod,  or  without  it.  If  witliout  it,  unbelievers  are  justifia- 
ble in  rejecting  it,  which  no  Christian  can  admit  But  if  the 
sense  is  to  bo  ascertained  only  by  the  inward  monitor  of  the 
individual,  it  cannot  be  propounded  with  tlio  infklliblo  e\idence 
required,  for  this  evidence  must  be  evidence  to  tlie  revelation 
in  its  gonuinc  SiMise,  since  otherwise  that  which  is  evidenced 
would  not  bii  the  word  of  («od,  but  something  else, — the 
Words  of  man,  or  of  the  1  )o\  il. 

T).  The  internal  monitor  is  the  Holy  Ghost  Is  the  Holy 
(fhofit  given  to  unlx'lievers  ?  If  you  say  yes,  we  demand  the 
proof,  which  the  Observer  admits  cannot  bo  ^veu.  If  you  say 
no,  then,  we  ask,  where  is  the  sin  of  unbelievers  in  that  they 
are  unbelievers  ?  The  revelation  Is  not  credible,  save  in  its  true 
sense,  Thoy  who  are  not  privately  illuminated  by  the  Holy 
(ihost  know  not  and  cannot  know  it  in  its  true  sense.  Then 
they  cannot  lx*lievc  it.  Yet  thoy  are,  by  all  Christian  tlieology, 
declared  sinners  in  consequence  of  their  unbelief.  Is  a  man  a 
sinner  for  not  doing  what  he  has  not  the  ability  to  do  ? 

G.  But  histly,  the  practical  effects  of  tliis  doctrine  prove  that 
it  is  not  of  ('od.  It  paves  the  way  for  lawless  entliusiasm,  and 
tlie  introduction  of  all  manner  of  false  doctrines.  Every  en- 
thusiast may  allege  that  he  has  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  though 
what  he  teaches  is  &s  false  as  hell  and  wicked  as  the  Devil,  you 
have  no  means  of  convicting  him.     He  speaks  by  the  Holy 
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Ohost;  would  yoa  shut  the  mouth  of  the  Holj  Ghost!  Ha 
fellows  the  Spirit ;  would  you  resist  the  Spirit  ?  Each  man  is 
the  EccUm  doeeMy  and  professes  to  speak  with  infiillible  au- 
thority. ISVhat  will  you  dot  What  will  you  say!  Your 
mouth  is  shut  Does  not  the  Spirit  wiUiesB  to  itself!  What 
right  have  you  to  <^pose  your  S[Hrit  to  his !  Has  he  not  as 
h^  anthori^  as  you  have!  You  say,  No;  he  says,  Yes; 
and  how  are  you  to  prove  your  no  is  above  his  yea  f  What  is 
to  dedde  between  you!  The  Bible?  Not  so  fiut  Your 
rule  of  fidth  is  the  Bible  interpreted  by  the  internal  monitor. 
He  appeals  to  the  Bible,  as  well  as  you ;  and  the  question  is 
nolt  whether  the  Bibto  be  or  be- not  the  word  of  God,  but 
whether  he  or  you  have  its  genuine  sense.  What  does  the 
Bible  mean !  You,  on  the  authority  of  what  you  call  tlie  Holy 
Ghoet,  say  it  means  this;  he,  on  what  ho  alleges  to  bo4^ie 
same  authority,  sap  it  means  that.  Wlrich  of  you  is  right ! 
What  is  to  decide  ?  Nothing.  You  cannot  convict  him,  nor 
he  you.  There  you  arc,  eternally  at  loggerheads,  and  the  most 
damnable  heresies  are  rife  in  the  land,  and  mining  the  people, 
both  for  this  world  and  for  thait  which  is  to  come.  This  i^  one 
of  the  glorious  effects  of  your  "  glorious  Reformation  !"  Can  a 
doctrine,  leading  to  such  disastrous  consequences,  be  a  doctrine 
from  God  \  And  has  Almighty  God  provided  no  safer  rule  for 
the  instruction  of  his  children  in  that  faith  he  requires  them  to 
believe  as  the  condition  of  being  saved  ?  Out  upon  the  foul 
blasphemy  !  Say  it  not,  but  rather  go  and  sit  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  look  on  him  ye  have  crucified,  and 
weep  in  silence  over  your  folly  and  wickedness. 

The  Obfterver  complains  of  us,  that  we  assumed,  in  our  ar- 
gument, that  Protestants  admit  that  God  has  made  us  a  revela- 
tion, and  that  we  did  not  reason  with  them  as  if  they  were  Jews, 
Mahometans,  or  infidels.  Perhaps  we  were  wrong  in  this,  but 
it  will  do  us,  we  hope,  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  we  did 
not  assume  them  to  be  believers  in  the  revelation  of  God ;  we 
only  assumed  that  they  2>rofess  to  believe  it,  at  least,  some  por- 
tions of  it     We  have  known  Protestants  too  long  and  too  in* 
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timately  to  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  inferring  their  belief  from 
their  profession.  We  hojK)  this  explanation  will  satisfy  the 
Observer,  and  induce  it  to  withdraw  its  complaint  We  as- 
sumed that  ProteHtants  admit  that  God  has  made  us  a  reveU- 
tion,  and  that  the  Scriptures,  so  far  as  we  had  in  our  argument 
occasion  to  appeal  to  that  revelation,  contain  an  authentic  rec- 
ord of  it.  This  they  prof(*fts  ;  and  in  reasoning  with  them,  we 
6uppose<l  it  would  be  more  reH])ectful  to  take  them  at  their  pro- 
fession than  it  would  be  to  go  behind  it  for  their  actual  belief 
eft  want  of  iK'lief.  If,  however,  they  object  to  this,  prefer  to 
have  us  reason  with  them  as  if  tli<'y  were  infidels,  and  really 
believe  that  this  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  truth,  we 
will  hereafter  do  our  lx»st  to  accommodate  them. 

(.)n  one  \Hj\ui  the  Observer  seems  really  to  believe  that  it  has 
cauglit  us  in  a  diflioulty,  and  its  antics  on  the  occasion  ore  quite 
diverting.  We  contended  that  we  cannot  elicit  an  act  of  &ith 
without  an  infallibh^  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  and  tliat 
this  witncrss  cannot  l>e  reason,  the  Bible,  nor  private  illumina- 
tion, but  is  ai\d  must  bo  the  Apostolic  ministry.  On  this,  the 
Observer  breaks  out : — "  We  have,  then,  no  ])roof  of  the 
fact  of  revelation,  unless  we  can  find  it  in  the  testimony  of  the 
AjKJstolic  ministry.  Very  well,  Mr.  Brownson,  as  the  first 
import'int  matliT  is  the  fact  that  we  have  a  revelation^  bring 
forward  the  witness.  The  witm^is !  the  witness !  we  must 
have  the  witness  I*'  With  all  my  heart,  dear  Mr,  Observer; 
only  contain  yourself  a  moment.  You  call  for  a  witness  to  the 
fact  that  (tod  has  made  us  a  revelation,  and  to  this  fitct  you  im- 
ply that  we  have  no  witness  to  produce  but  the  Apostolic  min- 
istry. With  your  leave,  this  is  a  mistake.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  between  wliat  wo  call  the  fact  of  revelation,  and  the 
fact  that  God  lias  made  us  a  revelation.  To  the  fact  of  reve- 
lation, that  is,  to  prove  what  is  or  is  not  the  revelation  Almighty 
God  has  made,  the  Apostolic  ministry  is  to  ua  the  only  com- 
ptent  witness ;  but  to  the  fact  that  Almighty  God  has  made  a 
revelation,  it  is  not,  nor  did  we  pretend  or  imply  that  it  is,  the 
only  witness.     To  this  fact  we  adduce  as  Uie  witness  hutorical 
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TismiOKry  by  which  we  prove  that  there  was  Buch  a  person  aa 
Jeam  Christ,  and  that  he  wrought  miracles  which  prove  him  to 
have  spoken  by  divine  authority.  Here  is  the  witness  you 
demand.  Do  you  object  to  its  testimony !  Bring  forward, 
then,  your  objections,  and  we  will  reply  to  them  when  we  come 
to  defend  the  Church  against  infidels. 

If  the  Observer  had  read  our  article  from  page  45  to  page 
^50,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  suspected  that  we  could  extricate 
onnelves  more  easily  from  the  difliculty  it  has  conjured  up, 
than  it  appears  to  have  inmgined.  It  is  often  a  convenieuoe 
to  understand  your  opponent,  before  attempting  to  refute  him, 
— ^though  sometimes  an  inconvenience,  we  admit,  if  one  is 
resolved  beforehand,  come  what  will,  to  have  the  '^pleasure" 
of  refuting  him.  The  Apostolic  ministry,  existing,  as  it  has, 
in  uninterrupted  succession  through  eighteen  hundred  yearS|  is 
itself,  by  the  very  fiict  of  its  existence,  a  proof  of  the  fact  that 
Almighty  God  has  made  us  a  reveLitiou ;  but  we  did  not  ad- 
duce it,  nor  a^re  we  obliged,  by  the  logical  conditions  of  our 
argument,  to  adduce  it,  in  proof  of  this  fact ;  for  we  prove  this 
fact  independently  of  its  authority,  by  the  historical  testimony 
by  which  we  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  as 
historical  documents. 

The  Observer  accuses  us  of  reasoning  in  a  vicious  circle, 
because  we  assert  that  the  Apostolic  ministry  is  the  only  com-  . 
petent  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  and  yet  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  a  revelation  has  been  made, 
and  to  determine  the  commission  of  the  ministrv.  We  con- 
fess  we  can  detect  no  vicious  circle  in  this.  The  fiict  tliat  a 
revelation  has  been  made  was  evidenced  to  those  who  lived  in 
the  age  in  which  it  was  made  by  miracles,  whicli  accroditod 
those  by  whom  it  was  made,  as  we  showed  in  our  article.  We 
appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  in  the  first  instance,  not  to  ascertain 
what  this  revelation  is,  but  as  a  simple  historical  record  of  the 
miracles  and  otlier  facts,  which  prove  that  a  revelation  has  boen 
made,  or  that  God  has  really  sj>okon  to  man.  It  is  jwrfectly 
Intimate  to  say,  the  Apostolic  ministry  is  the  only  witness 
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competent  to  say  what  it  is  God  has  or  has  not  spoken,' and 
yet  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  as  historical  doctriDea  to  prove 
that  he  has  spoken.     Here  is  no  vicious  circle. 

Nor  do  we  rc&Hon  in  a  vicious  circle  when  we  assume  the 
Apostolic  ministry  to  be  the  only  witness  to  the  fact  of  revela- 
tion, and  yet  adduce  the  Scriptures  as  historical  documents  in 
proof  of  the  commission  of  the  ministr}'.  Because  we  do  not 
first  assume  the  authority  of  the  ministry  as  the  only  proof  of 
the  Scriptures  as  historical  documents,  and  then  adduce  the 
Scriptures  in  proof  of  the  commission  which  authorizes  it  to 
testify  to  that  authenticity.  AVe  take  the  Scri(>tures,  already 
proved  to  be  authentic  historical  documents,  so  far  forth  as  hisr 
toricnl  in  their  chnraetor,  at  least,  so  far  forth  as  we  have  occa- 
sion to  use  them  in  the  argument,  to  prove  one  simple  historical 
fact,  namely,  the  commission  which  Jesus  Christ  gave  to  his 
Apostles ;  and-  then  we  take  the  ministr}',  proved,  through  the 
commission  of  the  Apostles,  to  be  Ai>ostolic,  as  the  witness  to 
the  fact  and  the  expounder  of  revelation,  whether  contained  in 
the  Scriptures  or  deposited  elsewhere.  Here  is  no  vicious  ci^ 
cU*,  and  we  sfiy  so  on  the  authority  of  the  Observer  itsel£  We 
accused  the  advocates  of  private  illumination  with  reasoning  in 
a  vicious  circle,  when  they  tike  the  witness  to  prove  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  then  the  Scrij>tures  to  prove  the  witness.  Not  at 
all,  says  the  Observer :  "  For  while  we  take  the  Scriptures  to 
prove  the  witness,  we  do  not  take  the  witness  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  Scriptures,  but  their  sense.  Tlie  establishment  of 
the  fact  of  their  existence,  as  the  record  of  God's  revealed  will, 
is  antecedent  to  their  use  to  prove  the  witness,  and  independ- 
ent of  his  testimony.-'  This,  though  not  a  complete  reply  to 
us, — because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  establishment  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Scriptures  as  the  record  of  OocTs  revealed  will  is 
not  antecedent  to  thciV  use  to  prove  the  witness,  since  the  (act . 
that  they  are  the  record  of  tlu»  revealed  will  of  God  in  its  purity 
and  integrity  is  one  of  the  facts  to  which  the  "Ovitness  is  to  testify, 
— is  nevertheless  a  valid  distinction,  and  a  complete  refutation 
of  the  Observer's  charge  against  us.    For,  while  we  take  the 
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Seriptiires  c»  histarical  documents,  to  prove  the  conminissioD  of 
the  Apostolic  ministry,  we  do  not  take  the  Apostolic  ministry 
to  prove  that  the  Scriptures  are  authentic  historical  documents, 
but  to  prove  what  is  or  is-  not  the  word  which  Almighty  God 
has  spoken.  The  establishment  of  the  fact  of  their  existence 
as  authentic  historical  documents  is  antecedent  to  their  use  to 
prove  the  commission  of  the  Apostolic  ministry,  and  independ- 
ent of  its  testimony.  The  blunder  of  the  Observer  comes  from 
oonfoanding  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Scriptures  as  au- 
thentic historical  documents  with  the  fact  of  their  authority  as  a 
record  of  revelation. 

The  Observer^  however,  is  not  to  be  so  easily  balked  of  the 
"pleasure"  of  refuting  us. 

"  We  want  no  easier  task  than  to  establish  false  religions  on 
the  principle  here  laid  down.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  to 
get  the  appointment  of  a  body  of  pastors  and  teachers,  and  then 
to  find  witnesses  to  testify  to  the  fact  of  the  apjmntnient.  And 
then,  if  this  Ixxly  of  teachers  were  allowed  to  bay  that  such  and 
such  books  contained  tlie  record  of  a  revelation  ficnn  God,  wo 
could  not  only  have  as  many  false  teachers  as  we  wanted,  but  a 
correspondent  number  of  spurious  Bibles.  If  the  lying  '  witness ' 
swear  to  a  false  revelation,  the  untrue  revelation  would  of  coui-se 
vouch  for  the  appointment  of  the  witness.  It  is  ea*iy  enough, 
then,  to  b«iig  historical  testimony  to  the  appointment  of  a  wit- 
ness ;  but  the  authority  of  the  witness — is  it  from  heaven,  or 
of  men?  If  you  say,  of  men,  then,  why  believe  the  testimony? 
if  from  heaven,  then  it  is  a  revealed  fact,  and  on  your  principles 
cannot  be  known  but  by  tlie  testimony  of  the  *  witness.'  Bishop 
Sherlock,  in  his  day,  tell  in  with  ']\\rX  such  reasoners  :is  Mr. 
Brownson.  and  pushed  them  around  the  circle  after  this  man- 
ner: *Tlie  Scriptures  are  very  intelligent  to  honest  and  diligent 
readers,  in  all  things  necessjiry  to  salvation ;  and  if  they  l>fc  not, 
I  desire  to  know  how  we  shall  find  out  the  Church ;  for  certainly 
the  Church  has  no  charter  but  what  is  in  the  Scriptures ;  and 
then,  if  we  must  believe  the  Church  before  we  can  believe  or 
understand  the  Scriptures,  we  nmst  believe  the  Church  before 
we  can  possibly  know  whether  there  be  a  church  or  not !  If  we 
prove  tlie  Church  by  the  Scriptures,  we  must  Ixilieve  and  under- 
Btand  the  Scriptures  before  we  c^an  know  the  Church.  If  we 
believe  and  understand  the  Scriptures  upon  tho  authority  and 
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interpretation  of  the  Church,  considered  as  a  chureh,  then  ws 
must  know  th«'  Cliureh  L>ctore  the  Scriptures.  The  Scripton 
cannot  l»-o  known  without  the  Chunrh,  nor  the  Church  without 
tho  Scripture,  and  yet  oni^  of  tliein  must  be  known  first;  yet 
n<'ithor  of  th<'m  can  be  known  first,  accordinij  to  these  princi- 
ples ;  whieli  is  suoli  an  alisurdity,  as  all  the  ait  of  the  worid  can 
never  palliate*.* 

^'  'iliat  Mr.  Hrownson  may  have  no  ground  to  say  he  is  treat- 
ed unfairly  in  this  matter,  we  give  him  leave  to  hang  upon  juft 
which  horn  of  the  dilemma  he  may  choose ;  but  as  for  hanging 
upon  both,  wc  insist  that  he  shall  do  no  such  thing.^ — pp.  138, 
139. 

With  the  Observer's  pennission,  wc  will,  at  present,  hang  od 
neither  horn.  To  the  extract  from  Bishop  Sherlock  we  repJy, 
that  the  Scriptures,  as  authentic  historical  documents,  are  1ogk> 
ally,  though  not  chronologically,  in  our  argument,  before  the 
Cliureh  as  a  divinely  commissioned  body ;  but  the  Church,  ai 
the  divinely  commissioned  witness  and  ex]>ounder  of  the  word 
of  (to<1,  is  lx>th  logically  and  chronologically  before  the  Scrip- 
tures, for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Church  is  older  than  the  Scrip- 
tun^s. 

The  divine  authority  of  the  commission  is  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  given  by  Jesus  Christ,  proved,  by  tlie  miradei 
he  |M'rformed,  to  speak  by  divine  authority.  Tlie  (act  that  ho 
wrought  miracles,  and  the  fact  that  he  gave  the  conmiission,  are 
lx)th  historical  faoU,  and  provable  by  historical  testimony,  with- 
out our  Inring  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  witness. 

liut  the  authority  of  the  commission,  if  of  God,  is  a  reveaM 
fact^     If  rc'vealed,  it  can  l>e  proved  only  by  the  authority  of 
the  A|K>st<>lic  ministry,  Wause  that  is  the  only  witness  we  ae- 
kiiowliMlcr^*  to  the  fact  of  revelation.     Then  we  must  sissume  the 
divin(>.  authority  of  the  commission  as  the  condition  of  proving 
it,  which  is  absurd  ;  or  we  must  admit  some  other  witness  than 
the  Apostolic  ministry,  and  then  we  contradict  ourselves,  and 
our  wliole  reasoning  falls  to  the  ground.     Tliis  objection  was 
\\t\ikh\  ai^ainst  us  by  the   Christian  World,  one  of  the  organs 
of  the  Unitarians.     The  reply  is  simjile  jind  easy.     The  Apos- 
tolic ministry  is  nothing  but  the  continuation  of  ChrisCa  own 
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y  trliile  lie  wa»  on  tho  earth  ;  and  the  Church  t«achiiig, 
luch  we  have  cJiFled  the  Apostolic  iniiiistrv,  wm,  while  he 
K  on  earth,  iu  liiiii.  But  in  him  lU  nutborily  to  tench  is  cot 
tablished  by  tho  cominissioa  to  th«  ApoalUs,  but  by  Uie 
^Bracles  ho  wrought.  'We  tike  tho  nulltority  of  the  Chuich 
aching  iu  Liin  whili'  ho  wua  on  earth,  pntveil  by  tuiracles  b> 
o  of  Go«l,  to  cslitbtisU  the  Divine  antliority  at  the  oommissign 
»  the  Apostles.  Cijifrvijiicntly,  ire  neither  deny  the  Apostolic 
^iiiustiy  b)  be  tlie  only  witness,  nor  do  wo  GUI  iuto  the  abaunlily 
r  ■MUniing'  dm  divine  authority  of  the  witness  as  the  conditiou 
f  jwoving  its  ditine  authority.  Will  the  Ohurvtr  1*11  us  on 
\  horn  of  Hi  iningineil  dilemniH  wc  now  hang? 
Tha  conuRi««ion  to  the  Apostles  crciitt^d  no  new  roiuietiy,  but 
y  provided  for  the  continuance,  unto  the  consummation  of 
e  woHd,  of  the  visible  ministry  our  blo^ed  Saviour  had  him- 
If  eserdseil  wliilc  on  (lie  eartli.  "As  my  Father  hath  wnt 
B,  BO  send  I  yon."  Wlien  he  was  on  eurth  tlie  witae»  was 
:  Jp  him,  now  it  is  lisible  in  tho  body  of  the  pastors  and 
I  t4  tlM  Bunum  Catholic  Church,  but,  tlioiigh  visible 
X  other  conditions,  it  b  one  and  the  same ;  "  For,  behold;" 
»  oar  bl«f»ed  Saviour,  "I  am  with  you  all  da}-s  unto  tho 
n  uf  ibe  world."  He  is  the  witness,  and  teetifiea 
kroBgb  thmi.  Doe*  the  Ohtervtr  ask  a  better  witness !  If  it 
~  s  it  inuat  find  liiin,  for  we  never  pledj^ed  outsels  es  to  produce 
k  better. 

One  point  ciiire  we  notice,  and  then  take  ouc  leave  of  this 
~eiteopal  Ol/smer,  ijll  we  Lear  from  him  again.     Our  renders 
Q  recollect  tJi-'  nrjiument  we  used  to  identify  tlie  Eceletia  d9- 
uv  or  Charch  t/'aehing,  with  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry. 

"  It  is  tlie  Romnn  Catholic  ministry.  It  can  be  no  other.  Tt 
nnot  be  thu  Greek  Church.     The  Greek  Church  was  formerly 

cotnmiuiion  with  the  Cliurch  of  Rome,  »nd  made  one  corpo- 
tioa  with  it.  llie  Cliurch  of  Rome  was  then  tlie  true  diiirch, 
eebtia  doents,  or  it  was  not.  If  nut.  the  Greek  Church  is 
ktv  ta  t«n«qu>--nce  of  Imving  communed,  witli  a  false  cburch. 

it  wai,  the  Greek  Church  i«  fhlne,  because  it  iu>pnniled  from 
So  take  either  horn  of  the  dilemma,  the  Greek  Church  ia 
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fiilse,  and  its  ministry  not  the  apostolic  ministiy  which  inheiiti 
the  promises.  The  name  reasoning  will  apply  with  equal  tatob 
to  any  of  the  Oriental  sects  not  in  communion  with  the  see  of 
Rome;  and,  a  fortiori,  to  all  the  modern  Protestant  sects. 
Therefore,  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry  is  the  Apostolic  corpon- 
tion,  because  this  corporation  can  be  no  other.** 

U|>on  tliis  the  Episcopal  Observer  remarks : — 

"  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to  make  out  a 
false  conclusion,  if  one  can  be  allowed  to  slip  a  folse  premise  into 
the  process  of  induction.  There  are  so  many  violations  of  the 
rules  of  logic  in  the  above  paragraph,  that  the  reader  wouU 
hardly  have  patience  to  follow  us  in  their  exposure.  Precisely 
tlio  same  reasoning,  in  the  same  words,  with  only  a  slight  inter 
change  of  tonns,  will  best  show  its  absurdity. 

"'It  is  tlie  ministry  of  the  Greek  Church.  It  can  be  so 
other.  It  cannot  bo  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry.  The  Ro 
man  Catholic  Church  was  formerly  in  communion  with  the 
Greek  Church,  and  ni:u.lo  one  corporation  with  it.  The  Greek 
Church  was  then  the  true  church,  Ecclesia  docens,  or  it  was  not 
If  not,  the  Church  of  liome  is  false,  in  consequence  of  having 
communed  with  a  false  church.  If  it  was,  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  iklse,  because  it  8e]>arated  from  it.  So,  take  either  horn  of 
the  dilemma,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  &lse,  and  its  ministry  not 
the  Apostolic  ministry  which  inherits  the  promises,*  &c** — 
p.  141. 

Now,  will  it  be  credited  that  we  anticipated  this  retort  and 
replied  to  it !    Yet  such  is  the  fact    Here  is  what  we  said : — 

"  You  object,  in  behalf  of  the  Greek  Church,  that  Rome 
separated  from  her,  not  she  from  Rome.  This  we  deny.  It  is 
historically  certain,  that  the  Greek  Church,  prior  to  the  final 
Re])anition,  agreed  witli  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  matters 
(the  Supremacy  of  the  Poi>o  and  tlie  Procession  of  the  Holy 
(rhost)  which  were  made  the  pretexts  for  separation.  In  the 
separation,  the  Greek  Church  denied  what  she  had  before,  as- 
serted, while  Rome  continued  to  assert  the  same  doctrine  after 
ns  before.  Therefore  the  Greek  Church  was  tlie  diasentient 
])arty.  IVior  to  the  M^panition,  the  Greek  Church  agreed  with 
the  Roman  in  submitting  to  the  papal  autliority.  In  the  separ- 
ation, the  Greek  Church  threw  off  tliis  authority,  while  the 
Roman  continued  to  submit  to  it  Therefore  the  Greek  Church 
was  the  separatist 
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"Ton  insist,  that,  though  the  act  of  separation  irmy,  iixleed, 
ive  been  Ibrmali;  the  act  of  the  Greek  Church,  yei  (he  aepttr- 
ioQ  was  really  on  the  part  of  Rome,  wlio  had  corruptvU  the 
tiith,  and  rendered  sepnration  from  her  Dooessnry  to  the  purity 
tf  the  Chriftlinn  Church.  But,  if  this  be  so,  whntCTer  ths  cor- 
Options  of  the  faith  Rome  had  been  guilty  of,  the  Greek  Church 
utidpalmi  in  th«m  dnring  her  communion  with  Rome.  If 
toy  vitiated  the  IaIid  Church,  ttiey  e<]ually  vitlnted  llie  Greek, 
lien  both  hftd  Imled,  ttnd  the  true  Churcli,  which  we  have  sven 
,  indefectible,  uiu«t  hove  been  somewhere  eUe.  Tlien  ttie 
Ireck  Church  cou!<l  bccoino  a  true  Church  by  fiepitrftling  from 
le  curamunion  of  the  Latin  Church  only  on  condi^on  of  coming 
kto  eomniunion  with  the  true  Church.  But  it  came  into  com- 
lonton  wiUi  no  Churdi.  Therefore,  the  Greek  Church,  at  any 
Ite^  it  &]se."     ■ 

Yet  the  Observer  nowhere  notices  the  fact  that  we  had  thus 
igpUed  in  advance,  nor  even  that  we  were  aware  of  the  ohjeo- 
'on.     It  has  not  noUced  these  replies,  eiipresa  to  its  oljection, 
id  yet  it  claims  to  have  refuted  ua !     Yes,  it  has  refuted  us, 
y  nrging  the  objections  we  ourselves  brought,  but  without  no- 
icing  our  answers  1     This  may  be  a  refutation  in  the  Protestant 
»c,  but,  thank  God  1  it  is  not  in  the  Catholic  sense.    The  con- 
1  of  the  Obsertfr,  in  this  respect,  we  shall  not  trust  ourselves 
[>  chiUMClerixe  as  it  deserves,  nor  shall  we  suffer  it  to  surprise  us. 
>eprived,  as  the  writer  is,  by  the  simple  fact  thnt  he  is  a  Prolest- 
Bt.  of  (he  ordinary  means  of  dirine  grace,  nothing  better  was 
t  be  ex|>ected  of  him.     He  has  a  cause  to  maintain,  which  does 
"mil  of  candor  and  tnitlifulneas,  honesty  and  Ciir  dealing, 
■d  we  should  bo  more  surprised  lo  find  him  exercising  such 

i  are  by  finding  him  sinning  against  them. 
i  It  k  worthy  of  note  that  this  Episcopal  writer  has  passed  over 
«  atHAe*  tu  our  Review  against  liis  own  church,  and,  church- 
^^^«i  »  be  professes  to  be,  has  entered  the  lisla  only  against  an 
Fdcle  llic  nuun  design  of  which  was  lo  defend  the  Church 
"Mt  No-Church.     Il  is  also  worthy  of  note,  that  the  objec- 
(  ha  has  brought  agninst  us  were  ncirly  nil  brouglil  pre- 
]ria&«  Chriatian  RtgiHer  and  Christian  Worlii.  tile  two 
if  organs  of  the  No-Chureh  Unitarians.     What  does  this 
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indicatof  Are  Unitarians  and  Episoopaliani  acting  in  conoertt 
or  aro  we  to  infor  tliat  a  commoh  dread  of  Catholidty  is  com- 
bining all  tho  various  Protostant  sects  against  the  GalholiG 
Cliurcli  ?  Tins  last  nccms  to  us  not  improbable.  The  signs  of 
the  timos  socni  to  indicate  that  the  several  tribes  of  Goths,  Van- 
dal^, Huns,  and  otlier  barbarians,  are  forming  a  league  for  a  new 
invasion  of  Rome.  Well,  be  it  so.  '^He  that  dwelleth  in 
heaven  shall  laugh  at  them,  and  the  Lord  shall  deride  them.** 
Tlie  Episcopalians  may  read  their  destiny  in  that  of  the  old 
Donatists,  whom,  in  many  respects,  they  resemble ;  and  all  the 
Protestant  sects  combined  aro  not  so  formidable  to  the  Church 
as  were,  at  one  period,  the  old  Arians.  The  Church  triumphed 
over  the  Arians;  she  will  triumph  over  the* Protestants.  A 
union  whose  prinoi])Ie  is  hatred  will  not  long  subsist^  but  will 
soon  break  a^^under.  l^rotestontism  is  doomed.  The  Devil  may 
be  very  active  and  full  of  wrath,  and  utter  great  swelling  words, 
for  a  season,  IxK^ause  he  knows  that  his  time  is  short ;  but  Prot- 
estantism must  go  tho  way  of  all  tho  earth.  The  Lord  will 
nMnonil)er  mercy,  and  will  not  much  longer  afflict  the  natioDi^ 
but  will  recall  them  to  the  bosom  of  his  Church. 
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TO    UK.    LY.HOH.  Vn 

B  of  thume  books  of  tiio  Old  Tt>«tanient  which  PntMUnU 

iJnde  from  the  canon  of  Scripture.     Tu  this  e«say,  as  subee- 

ctitJy  reiiriulwl  with  the  author's  name,  tlie  Itev,  Dr.  Lynch, 

CItBrleelon,  &.  C,  rpjiliwl,  in  a  series  of  lett^n  a<ldrt«i»sl  to 

■.  Thornwfll,  througli  tlie  wlumiis  of  Thf  Catholic  Mitrtl- 

ty.    The  volume  befoc*!  ua  is  Mr.  TliornwtU's  rejoiiijL'i-  to  Dr. 

ffiuii,  md  conUina,  in  an  Appendix,  the  origintil  e«is.iy,  ntid  Um 

BbatftDce  of  Dr.  Lynch'*  reply  to  it     Tlio  rejoinder  consists  of 

nonty^iine  letters,  which  cover  tiearly  Ihe  nhole  ground  uf 

mttnmny  between   Catholics  and  Protestants,  and,   thougli 

ritten  in  a  Presbylerinn  spirit,  they  are  respectable  for  Bbility 

id  learning.     Tiie  work,  thoDgh  nothing  eurprisingj  is,  ii|ion 

e  whole,  above  the  genemi  average  of  pabtications  of  its  class. 

The  purpose  of  the  essay  was  to   "assert  nnd  endeavor  In 

wvo  that  Tobil,  Jadith,  tht  additiims  lo  Mc  Book  of  Esthir, 

Vladom,  Ereifsicutitnf,  Bamck,  wilk  Ihe  Epiiith  of  Jrrtmiah, 

K  Soitg  tf  the   Three   Childrm,   Ihe  Story  of  Susannah,   Ihe 

'tory  of  Bel  tmrf  the  Dragon,  and  the  Firtt  and  Seecnd  Book) 

'  Maecahets  are  neither  sacred  nor  cannnical,  and  of  course  of 

y  more  authority  in  tlie  Church  of  God  than  Seneca's  Letters 

'  Ttally'a  Officra."  (pp.  339,  340.)     In  the  present  work,  the 

ithor  attempts  to  maintaia  the  same  thesis,  and  to  refute  the 

:jections  urged  by  Dr.  Lynch  agjuusl  it.     lie  professes  on  his 

■ry  title-page  to  have  proved  the  books  enumerated   "  to  bu 

ipl  nd<lilions  lo  the  word  of  God,"  and  to  have  discussed 

I  rrfuteil  •'  the  ai^menls  of  Romanists  from  the  infatlibililr 

the  Church  and  iho  tesliiiionies  of  the   Fathers   in  their 

The  question  very  natiimlly  arises,  Has  he  done  this! 

bo  proved  that  tlieso  l>ooks  are  uninspired,  as  he  must  have 

one,  if  he  has  proved  them  to  he  corrupt  additions  lo  the  word 

if  God;  and  hus  he  refuted  the  argumeola  of  Catholics,  or 

Ufaer  of  Dr.  Lyijch,  in  their  behalf ! 

The  argmncnls  which  Dr.  Lynch  adduces  for  tlieso  hooks  are 
Itawn  from  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  and  tlie  testimony  of 
Im  Fathers.  If  the  Church  is  iniollible,  the  testimony  of  the 
Palhera  is  of  sulwrditmte  imporUuice,  for  (he  inlallibility  alone 
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Bufficofl  for  the  &ithful ;  if  tlio  Church  is  not  in&lliUe,  it  ii  of 
still  less  consequence  what  the  Fathers  testify ;  for  then  all  fiuth 
is  out  of  the  question,  both  for  Catholics  and  all  others.  We 
may,  therefore,  waive  all  consideration,  for  the  present,  of  the 
argument  for  tlic  deutero-canonical  books  drawn  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Fathers,  and  confine  ourselves  to  that  drawn  from 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church.  The  argument  from  in&llibilitj 
miLst^  of  course,  be  refuted,  before  the  author  can  claim  to  have 
refuted  Dr.  Lynch,  or  to  have  proved  his  general  theus,  that 
the  books  in  question  are  ^corrupt  additions  to  the  word  of 
God." 

The  Catholic  Church,  undeniably,  includes  these  books  in 
her  canon  of  Scripture,  and  commands  her  children  to  reem 
them  as  the  word  of  God.  Tliis  is  certain,  ai)d  the  author 
concodeA  it;  for  he  adduces  it  as  a  proof  of  her  '^ intolerable 
arrogance.''  If  she  is  infallible  in  declaring  the  word  of  God, 
as  all  Catholics  hold,  these  books  are  certainly  inspired  Scrip- 
ture, and  rightfully  placed  in  the  canon.  This  is  the  argument 
from  infallibility;  and  it  is  evident  to  every  one  who  under- 
stands wh«it  it  is  to  refbte  an  argument  that  it  can  be  refuted 
only  by  disproving  the  infallibility,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
proving  the  fallibility,  of  the  Church.  To  prove  the  Church 
fallible,  moreover,  it  is  not  enough  to  refute  the  arguments  hj 
which  Catholics  are  accustomed  to  prove  her  infidlibilify;  for 
a  doctrine  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  arguments  adduced  in 
proof  of  it  be  unsound  and  inconclusive.  It  will,  therefore, 
avail  the  author  but  little  to  refute  our  arguments  for  the  in- 
£illibility,  unless  he  refutes  the  infallibility  itself;  for  so  long 
as  he  is  unable  to  say  positively  that  the  Church  is^  fallible,  he 
is  unable  to  refute  the  argument  from  her  infallibility.  It  may 
still  be  true  that  she  is  infallible,  .md  if  she  is,  the  books  are 
not  uninspired  compositions,  but  infallibly  the  word  of  God. 

Mr.  lliomwell,  who  regards  himself  as  an  able  and  sound 
logician,  appears  to  have  some  consciousness  of  this,  and  in- 
deed to  concede  it.  Accordingly,  he  devotes  a  third  of  hit 
whole  volume  to  disproving  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  or 


ndier,  ta  proving  her  follilwlit)-.  "I  Lave  insisted,"  he  tayn 
(b  hht  Prebioe,  "  krgeljr  on  the  dogma  of  inrtfllibili^, — more 
b^ely,  perhaps,  than  my  tenders  may  tiiinl:  coDsistent  with  the 
getMml  design  of  my  perforraanoc, — ^because  I  regar il  this  bs 
Itbe  prop  and  bulwark  (if  all  the  abominations  of  the  Papacy." 
(p.  8.) 

But  to  prore  llie  lidliljilily  of  tbe  Church,  or  to  disprove  her 
Inblltbility,  is  a  grave  uudvrtaking,  and  altoaded  with  seriotis 
&ifiiou]ti«a.  Thia  Church  cannot  be  tried  except  by  some  stand- 
Vd,  ud  it  ia  idle  to  atu-inpt  to  convict  her  on  a  iiillibie  au- 
Uioii^.  If  the  conviction  Li  obtained  on  n  fidlible  authority, 
the  aOHVicttou  ilEclT  is  lidliUc,  and  it,  instead  of  tbo  Cbnrcli, 
nay  be  the  party  in  the  wrong.    The  Profu-ssor  cannot  take  a 

_  0  step,  cannot  even  open  b»  case,  unless  he  lias  an  in^li- 
ble  tribunal  before  wliich  to  summon  the  Church, — come  inbl- 
KUe  etaodard  by  which  to  test  her  inGUlibilJty  or  fiillibility.  But 
bdbn  what  infidlible  tribunal  can  he  cite  her  t  Wbat  infallibla 
ntliority  has  be  ou  which  he  can  demand  her  conviction  1 

Hie  only  possible  way  iu  which  tlie  faUibiiity  of  the  Church 
nil  bo  proved  is  by  convicting  her  of  having  actually  orred  on 
e  point  on  which  she  claims  to  be  infalUble.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent, tliat,  in  order  k>  be  able  to  convict  her  of  having  erred  on 
S  given  point,  we  must  be  able  to  say  infallibly  what  is  truth  or 
r  oa  that  point  Clearly,  then,  the  Professor  cannot  cam- 
eo hia  action,  much  less  gain  il^  unless  he  has  an  authority 
Which  pronounces  infallibly  on  the  points  on  which  he  seeks  to 
t  her  of  having  actually  erred.  But  what  authority  has 
be  f  Unhappily,  he  does  not  inform  un,  and  does  not  appear  to 
\kxe  recognized  the  necessity  on  his  part  of  having  any  author- 
ly,  Ee  sets  forth,  formally,  no  authority,  designates  no  court, 
giecifies  no  law,  bys  down  no  principles.  This  is  a  serious 
DconvenieDce,  and  affeels  both  his  legal  and  hia  It^cid  attain-  • 
punta.  His  argument,  let  him  do  his  best,  must  be  minus  its 
najor  proposition ;  and  from  the  minor  alone  we  have  nlwuj-s 
Vnder«(ood  that  it  is  impossible  to  conclude  any  tiling. 

Wr.  Thomwell  denies  the  infnllibilily  of  the  Church,  and  he 
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recognizes  no  infallible  authority  in  any  one  of  the  aecABi  uiehid- 
ing  even  his  own.  IIo  liaft,  Uien  no  authority  which  he  can  al- 
leges but  the  authority  of  reason,  and  his  own  private  judgment 
His  own  private  judp;mcnt  is  of  no  weight,  and  cannot  be  ad- 
duced in  a  public  discussion.  The  authority  of  reason  we  ao- 
knowlodge  to  h*i  infallible  in  her  own  province ;  but  her  pro- 
vince is  nrstricted  to  the  natural  order,  and  she  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  supeniaturni  order,  to  which  the  Church  professes  to 
belong.  The  Church  has  the  right  to  be  tried  by  her  peen. 
Reason  is  not,  and  ainnot  be,  the  peer  of  the  supernatural,  and 
is  totally  unable,  in  so  far  as  the  Church  lies  witliin  the  supe^ 
natural  order,  to  pronounce  any  judgment  concerning  her  infidli- 
bility  one  way  or  Uie  other. 

Keason,  undoubtedly,  knows  that  God  is,  and  that  he  can 
neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived.  It  knows,  therefore,  if  he  i^ 
points  the  Church,  cunimissions  her,  as  his  organ,  to  declare  his 
word,  Uiat  she  must  declare  it  infallibly ;  for  tlien  it  is  he  him- 
self that  declares  in  her  declaration,  and  if  she  could  either  de- 
ceive or  be  dc'e*oivod,  he  himself  could  eitlier  deceive  or  be  de- 
a'ivcMl.  If,  then,  reason  iinds  sufficient  or  satisfisu^ry  grounds 
for  believing  that  God  has  a)))K>inted  or  instituted  the  Church  to 
dechu^  his  word,  to  teach  all  nations  to  observe  all  things  what- 
soever he  has  revealed,  it  pronounces  her  infiallible,  and  acknowl- 
ed^  its  obligation  to  receive,  witliout  any  questioning,  what- 
ever she  teaclies. 

Reason,  again,  knows  that  God  cannot  be  in  contradictioD 
with  himself,  and  therefore,  since  both  the  natural  order  and  the 
supernatural  are  from  him,  Uiat  he  cannot  establish  prindples  in 
the  one  n^pugnant  to  tlioso  established  in  the  other.  On  the 
authority  of  reason,  then,  wo  may  always  assert  that  he  cannot 
teach  one  thing  in  the  natural  order  and  its  contradictory  in  the 
supernatural  order.  If,  then,  it  be  clearly  csUiblishcd,  that  the 
Cliurdi,  on  matters  on  which  she  claims  to  teach  infiillibly, 
teaches  what  is  in  contradiction  citlier  to  the  supernatural  or  the 
natural  order,  it  is  certain  that  she  is  faUible.  But  as  reason 
cannot  go  out  of  the  order  of  nature,  we  can  on  its  anthoritj 
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the  &l1i1jility  of  the  Chnrch  only  on  tbo  condition  of 
eonvictiiii;  !ipr  of  laving;  aclunlly  conlnuJicted  some  Uw  or  priti- 
dpU  of  Ihe  natimil  oi'dor.     If  the  Chureli,  in  olhcr  word*,  wn- 
Imtict  reasun,  mimit  is  comjirtont  lo  conclude  agninsl  hor,  but 
when  ibo  inen-Iy  Ironsoeiids  reason ;  for  whnt  is  aboif  n?B- 
3  tnnr  be  true,  but  *lial  is  apaiml  reuson  cnnnot  be. 
It  fiillows  from  lliis  lliat  Ihe  uutliority  of  reason  in  ihe  oiw 
jmnly  npgfilive.  snd  that  tho  ProfcsBor  can  ooucludo 
'from  it  ogninst  llie  Church  only  on  condition  Uiat  bo  prove* 
'tlist  ah«  actually  couUndicta  iL     But  it  in  nMcssnry  even  hera 
1o  bcAT  in  mind  that  iho  natural  van  no  more  conlmdict  the 
inip(rmstQral    tbnn  the  supernatural  the   uatunil.     ^Vh(?n  the 
of  cmlibility  have  conrinccd  reason  that  the  Church 
teadica  by  ■upemnlural  atidiorily,  her  teaching  is  as  authorita- 
■tiw  as  any  piincipte  of  reason  itselt^  and  may  be  cit*d  to  prove 
that  what  a  allef^d  a^aiast  her  as  a  principle  of  renwn  is;  not  a 
prindple  of  reason,  wttU  no  li?s»  turce  than  the  alleged  principle 
ta«lf  eat  be  cited  Ia  prove  that  shif  contradicts  reason.     Tlie 
l*K>frMOT  iDPst,  ttien.  in  order  to  prove  her  bllibility,  adduce  a 
?,  Dot  of  apparent  eontrndiction,  but  of  real  contmdiction, — 
tt9  in  H'liieh  what  the  leaches  must  evidently  contradict  an 
pHnciple  of  renson, — oo  evident  that  it  is  clear  that  to 
it  would  l>e  U)  deny  reason  itoelf. 
The  po«ition,  then,  which  the  Profe^ior  muai  take  and  main- 
ill,  in  order  to  establish  hi«  tboai*.  it,  thitt  ihe  Chvrdi.  m  her 
fraehmg  on  malteri  on  tfhiefi  ahf  claims  to  leaeh  in/al/ibly,  hat 
'&(  or  Itachti  tchat  contradicts  an  eridenl  and  undeniabU 
ineipie  cftfotoa.     This  he  must  do  before  he  can  prove  the 
li^  of  the  Church,  aud  he  must  prove  the  fellibilily  of  the 
lUTch  before  be  can  refute  the  argument  drawn  from  it  for  the 
Inoka  ennmcnitcd.    Has  be  prored  this  I     Unhappily,  he  does 
t  appcnr  lo  Imve  understood  iLot  this  wns  at  all  necessary,  or 
bavQ  suipected  that  it  was  only  by  proving  the  Church  to  bo 
ainst  reason  that  be  could  cotidude  her  MilMlity.     He  do«8 
t  appear  lo  have  known  th»t  there  an?  &nd  can  be  no  qucs- 
m  debatable  betweon  Cnthohc*  and  Protestunts  but  tuch  as 
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pertjun  exclusively  to  the  prorinoe  of  reason.  He  labon  under 
the  hallucination,  that  he  has  something  besides  the  reason  com- 
mon to  all  men  which  he  maj  oppose  to  as,  that  he  has  the  re- 
velation of  Almighty  God,  and  that  he  is  at  libertj  to  attempt 
to  con\-ict  the  Church,  not  on  reason  alone,  but  also  on  the  word 
of  (iod.  This  would  be  ridiculous,  if  the  matter  were  not  so 
grave  as  to  make  it  deplorable.  He  has  no  word  of  God  to 
cite  against  us,  and  if  he  cites  the  Holy  Scriptures  at  all,  be 
must  cite  them  either  in  the  sense  of  the  Church,  or  aa  ample 
historicnl  documents ;  because  it  is  only  in  the  sense  of  the 
Church  that  wo  acknowledge  them  to  be  inspired.  We  cao 
cite  them  sa  inspired  Scripture  i^inst  him,  as  an  ofyvmai/aiii 
ad  kominem  ;  for  he  holds  them  to  be  inspired  Scripture  as  in- 
terprctod  by  private  judgment.  But  ho  cannot  against  ns ;  fcr 
the  argument  would  not  be  ad  hominem^  unless  cited  in  the 
soiiAO  of  the  C1  lurch,  since  it  is  only  in  that  sense,  that,  on  our 
own  princij»K%  thoy  are  tho  word  of  (Jod. 

I1)c  facl  \^,  Mr.  Thomwcll  from  fint  to  last  forgets  in  his 
arfTinnont  that  wo  are  ad  far  from  admitting  his  authority  as  he 
is  from  admitting  ours.  He  writes  under  the  impression,  that 
hi'  has  tlie  true  ("hri^tian  doctrine,  and  is  invested  with  ample 
antlmrity  to  dotine  what  in,  and  what  is  not,  the  word  of  God. 
He  ansumi's  his  rnsliytvrianism  to  Iks  true,  and  when  he  has 
])n>v<'d  that  Catholicity  contradictn  it,  he  concludes  at  onoe  that 
Catholicity  is  false.  Uut  Presbyterianism  is  only  his  prirate 
judgint'nt,  and  therefore  of  no  authority.  By  what  right  does 
ht*  erect  his  ]>rivato  juds^nent  into  a  criterion  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  assume  that  it  is  infallible,  and  proceed  to  piononnoe 
ex  cathedra  on  the  revealird  word  of  God?  We  cannot  rcoog- 
pizo  his  authority  as  sovrreign  pontiff,  unless  he  brings  ns 
credent ials  from  heaven,  duly  signed  and  witnessed.  His  as- 
8Uin])tion  we  cannot  admit  Ho  is  confessedly  fallible,  and  his 
decisions  we  cannot  even  entertain.  He  does  not  come  to  ns 
duly  commissioned  by  Almighty  God  to  teach  us  his  word;  he 
is  sim])ly  a  man,  with  no  authority  in  the  premises  which  may 
not  I'e  claimed  and  exercised  by  e^axj  other  man  aa  well  as  by 
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binuelt  la  an  ar^m^nt  with  Calholics  he  can  be  only  a  man, 
Mad  H  at  librrty  to  adopt  no  line  of  argument  that  would  not 
be  t^qually  proper  iu  the  caae  of  a  pi^o,  Mahometan,  or  any 
»th«r  ifi&dtl 

I*rot«atant  controvi'rualistd  are  exccediagly  prono  to  forget 

[lis.  They  asuine  that  they  have  the  svord  of  God,  that  they 
know  and  belicvt?  what  God  has  revealed,  and  that  they  have  in 
.thoir  opinii>Ba  n  standard  by  which  to  try  the  Church.  Yet  they 
a  b«  roBsonere,  and  tell  us  that  we  have  Burrendered  our 
But  whether  the  Church  be  or  be  not  commissioned 
to  deelare  the  word  of  God,  it  i«  certain  that  they  are  not. 
Certain  is  it,'  that,  if  abe  b  not  nuthotized  to  declare  it,  no  one 
•be  is ;  and  equally  certain  is  it,  ttiat  no  one  not  so  authorized 
E  nny  right  to  adduce  in  an  argiunent  any  tbiug  he  takes  to 
bo  thii  word  of  God,  save  by  the  sufferance  or  consent  of  hia 
ttpjionente.  It  is  a  grave  mUtake  to  suppose  that  there  is  any 
Other  oominon  pruund  between  iw  and  our  adversaries  than  that 
of  n>aeon.  It  will  not  do  for  our  adversaries  to  suppose,  that, 
becanM  we  hold  to  the  inapiratiwi  of  the  Scripturea,  they  may 
•Ui^  lliein  in  tlieir  own  nense  against  us ;  for  we  admit  their 
iuspiratioD  only  ou  llie  autliority,  and  in  Uie  laut,  of  the  Churcli. 
On  her  authority,  and  in  the  sense  b  which  she  defines  tlieir 
doctrines,  we  bold  tliem  to  be  the  word  of  God ;  but  in  no 
«lber  sense,  and  on  no  other  ground.  Independently  of  her 
■tUboKty  and  intt^rpretations,  there  are  no  inspired  tM:ripturea 
Jbr  na.  This  fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  it  would  save 
an  immense  deal  of  labor,  if  the;  vrould  keep  it  in 
iniiul,  and  govern  theuiselves  accordingly.  If  they  cite  the 
iKbh)  against  us,  on  any  authority  or  iu  any  sense  but  tliat  of 

'  e  Cburcli,  it  is  not  for  us  t)ie  word  of  God,  but  simply  ibeir 
!  ufanioii,  by  which  we  are  not  and  cannot  be  bound. 
g  ourselves,  who  admit  the  nutiiority  of  the  Church,  and 
ibereibK  the  ins|)irntion  of  tlie  Scriptures,  it  is  lawful,  on  a  point 

D  which  the  actual  teaehinf;  of  the  Church  is  matter  of  inquiiy, 
to  appeal  to  the  written  word,  as  also  to  lliu  Fathers  and  Doclon 
of  the  Church,  and  also  lo  the  analogies  of  faith ;  but  it  is  never 
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lawful  for  tho«o  out  of  the  Church,  denying  her  anthoritj,  to 
make  a  like  appeal  agaimt  us ;  for  the  authority  to  which  we 
appeal  is  rcflolvablo  into  the  authority  of  the  Church,  whkfa 
they  deny. 

The  rule  we  here  insist  upon  is  that  of  common  aeoM  and 
common  justice,  and  rests  for  its  authority  on  the  principle, 
that  no  man  has  the  ri^ht  to  assume  in  his  argument  the  point 
that  is  in  question.  We  ounelvcs  cite  the  Scriptures  against 
our  adversaries,  but  alwa}'s  either  ad  homineniy — ^because  they, 
though  we  do  not,  admit  their  inspiration  independently  of  the 
authority  of  tlie  Church,— or  as  simple  historical  documents, 
whose  authenticity  and  authority  as  such  docmncnts,  but  not  as 
inspired  writings,  reason  is  competent  to  determine.  But  we 
never  aHsunio  our  Church  and  lier  definitions  as  the  authority 
on  which  to  c<jnvicl  thot^  witliout  of  error ;  for  to  do  so  would 
be  a  sheer  Ix^^f^ii^r  of  tlic  question.  Undoubtedly,  if  our  Church 
is  right,  all  her  lulversarit's  are  wrong.  It  needs  no  argument 
to  prove  that.  We,  therefore,  take  our  stand  in  the  argument, 
either  on  what  our  advenarics  concede,  or  on  the  common  iva- 
son  of  mankind,  and  attempt  to  prove  from  the  one  or  the 
other,  or  both,  that  every  one  is  bound  to  believe  and  obey  the 
Church.  Protestants  must  not  expect  us  to  allow  them  more 
than  we  claim  for  ourselves.  They  may  need  more  in  order  to 
make  out  their  case ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  they  have  any 
right  to  special  privileges,  or  to  exemption  from  the  common 
obligations  of  reason  and  justice.  As  there  are  no  conceeeioni 
of  ours  which  can  avail  them,  they  must  in  their  contreversiet 
with  us  take  their  stjind  on  the  reason  common  to  all  men,  and, 
since  common  to  all,  alike  theirs  and  ours.  They  must  bring 
their  action  at  common  law,  not  on  a  special  statute.  Then  they 
must  restrict  themselves  to  those  questions  which  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  reason,  and  which  she  is  competent  to  decide 
without  appeal.  Then  they  must  waive  all  questiona  whidi 
pertain  to  the  subject-matter  of  revelation ;  for  these  all  unde- 
niably lie  in  Uy  su|)ematural  order,  and  therefore  without  the 
province  of  reason. 
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frmikljr  cmoede  that  Mr.  Tbnrowell  has  provM  tlutt 
Catholicity  i»  not  I*m)b7tvri(uiUm,  and  Ilial,  if  rresbyt^riwiitm 
Js  Ibf  tcvukiioQ  of  Cod,  Catliolicity  a  not.  But  llm  junounU 
to  Dothiog ;  Prcaliyterinnisni  is  iieitiipr  proved  nor  iiTnix^od  to 
tba  CbnelianitT.  He  cunnot,  UiL-rcfbre,  a^ume  it  aguin-st  us. 
W«  concede  lum  not  one  inch  of  Christian  ground  on  nliiclt  to 
•el  his  foot.  Wo  demur  to  evciy  arguratrnt  bo  adduces  or  al- 
rtempb  to  adduce  fmra  the  conTictions  or  prejudit^e  of  his  sect, 
.or  finm  his  own  conceptlous  of  the  word  of  God.  We  listen  to 
no  Knpitnenbi,  we  i-Dtcrtain  no  objeetiona,  wo  plead  to  no  chur- 
gK,  not  draiTD  from  th»  cocnmon  reason  of  mankind.  Wc  (nusi, 
thuvJon^  btg  him  to  descend  from  bis  tripod,  and  meet  us  as 
•U  man  willi  no  authority  but  thnl  which  belongs  to  the  reason 
of  «TCTy  man. 

>  W«  miltl,  in  ri'iw  of  this  state  of  the  case,  eliminate  IroTn 
I'Ur.  llioniwell't  ai^uuicots  against  infuUibilitj-,  as  not  to  be  en- 
Ifrtained,  ail  tliat  b?  iirse*  on  the  auUiority  of  hia  otvn  religious 
eonvic&tns  or  prijudices,  and  confine  ourselves  simply  to  what 
,1m  adduces  on  tli'i  eimpio  authority  of  reason.  These  last,  all 
that  is  l<^tiamU^ly  adduced,  consist  of  an  atleinpted  refutation 
■of  Dr.  Lynch's  argument  for  the  infallibility  of  the  Cburth,  and 
rcertain  philoeopbiod,  htstoncat,  and  moral  objections  alleged 
■gainst  tlie  Cbnrch. 

We  might  well  pass  over  Mr.  ThomweU's  attempt  to  refiits 
Dr.  Lfnoh's  aivument  for  inMibiUty,  because,  if  succeasfiU,  it 
Would  accomplish  nothing  to  his  purpose.  The  aigument  he  has 
to  rcAltA  is  the  ar^ment  /rom  the  infollilnbty  of  the  Church, 
not  the  ar^ment  /or  it ;  for  the  question  n  not  on  believing 
that  infaliibilit)',  but  on  denying  it.  It  may,  us  we  have  said, 
be  Irua,  and  yet  the  argument*  by  which  wo  attempt  to  prove 
it  be  UDBOund  and  inoonclnsive.  The  detct  of  proof  is  a  good 
feaaoa  for  tiot  believing,  but  it  U  not  always  nn  adeqnatc  reason 
far  (knying.  Tho  thesis  tlie  Professor  seeks  to  mntnlnin  retjuires 
Um  to  deny  the  infalliliili^  of  the  Clmrcb,  or  to  assert  her  fidli- 
aad  therrfbre  the  burden  of  proof  devolves  on  liim.  He 
the  disputed  books  are  corrupt  ailditions  to  the  word 
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of  God,  which  he  cannot  poiwiblj  prove  without  ikiptwrng  the 
infiillibility  of  the  Church,  which  declares  them  to  be  intpind 
Scripture.  But  he  cbiims  to  hai-e  won  a  rictory  over  Dr. 
Lyncli,  and  hu  friends  liave  bound  the  laurel  around  his  browiw 
We  are,  therefore,  disposed  to  subject  his  daim  to  a  slight  exam- 
ination, and  to  inquire  if  his  shouts  hare  not  been  a  little  prs- 
mnture,  and  if,  after  all,  the  vietoiy  does  not  remain  with  hi* 
opponent  If  he  has  succeeded,  he  has  gained  nothing  lor  hii 
thesis ;  but  if  he  has  fiiiled,  we  can  conclude  against  it  at  onoe, 
at  least  so  fiir  as  he  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Thomwell  states  Dr.  Lynches  general  aigament  fertha 
disputed  books  to  be, — 

^  Whatever  the  pastors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  declare  to  be 
true  must  be  infalliblj  certiun  : 

^  That  the  Apocrypha  [the  books  enumerated]  were  intjnred, 
the  pastors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  declare  to  be  true : 

**  Tlierefore  it  must  be  infallibly  certain." 

This  is  stated  in  Mr.  Tliomweirs  languago,  not  in  Dr.  iJynchV, 
and  is  by  no  means  so  well  expressed  as  it  might  be ;  but  let 
that  pass.  Substituting  the  names  of  tlie  books  alleged  by  Mr. 
Thomwell  to  be  corrupt  a<lditioiis  to  tlie  word  of  God  for  the 
term  Apocrypha,  we  are  willing  to  accept  it.  To  this  ai^goment, 
which  he  has  nhniKHl  to  suit  the  objections  he  wishes  to  bring 
against  it,  Mr.  Thon\^'eirs  first  objection  is,  that  it  is  ^  vitiated 
by  the  ambiguity  of  the  middle."  The  words  ^  pastors  of  the 
Church,"  may  be  understood  cither  universally,  particalariy,  or 
distributively, — to  mean  the  whole  body  of  the  pastors,  aome  of 
them,  and  every  one  individually. 

Ambiguity  of  the  middle  is  where  tlie  words  are  taken  in  one 
sense  in  the  major,  and  in  another  sense  in  the  minor;  bat 
where  they  are  taken  in  the  same  sense  in  both  the  premiseB, 
although  in  themselves  susceptible  of  several  meanings,  there  is 
no  ambiguity  of  the  middle.  In  tlie  argument  as  stated,  tbe 
wordsy  pastorSy  &c^  are,  in  themselves  conndered,  susceptible  of 
the  senses  alleged,  but  as  used  in  the  argument  thej  are  tied 
down  to  one  sense.    The  rule  of  construction  is,  to  uadentand 
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•n  words  used  io  »  general  or  amrerul  senie,  veiUm  Qbtn  1)6 
;  reason,  espreasc<l  or  implied,  id  the  cootoxt  or  the  natura 
of  tbe  subject,  (or  not  doing  w.  There  is,  in  the  present  cnsei 
each  reason  in  either  premise,  and  therefore  we  must  take 
th«  vorda  generally,  or  universally,  in  both, — for  the  whole  body 
of  pastore.     If  BO,  thero  is  no  ambiguity  of  the  middle. 

Bui  Mr.  Thoninell  asserts  tlinl  Dr.  Lynch  doea  use  the  words 
in  tho  three  different  seuaee  meutioneil.  He  accuses  him  of 
DHMiing  by  them,  at  one  lime,  the  whole  body  of  pastors  eo!- 
tteled  or  autmhUd  in  council,  at  another  time,  a  part  only,  and 
finally,  every  one  indiridually ;  and  alleges  aa  proof,  the  fact, 
that  in  bis  Letter  be  ]>redicates  inCillibility,  1.  of  the  whole  body 
of  pastors  in  their  coUecUve  capacity,  2.  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  in  which  only  a  part  were  personally  assembled,  and  3.  of 
each  single  teacher  or  missionary. 

1.  That  Dr.  Lynch,  when  he  predicates  infalhbility  of  tho 
body  of  pastors  in  their  collective  capacity,  means  the  wlioio 
body,  Ukea  the  words,  ^xulors,  &e^  universally,  is  conceded,  but 
tlial  he  means  the  whole  body  oMembled  in  tourunl  we  deny. 
He  spntka  of  tliein  as  a  body  of  individuals  in  their  eolleetivt 
ca;)acity,  not  aa  a  collected  or  congregatMl  body ;  and  that  he 
doea  not  mean  the  body  of  pastors  aasemblcd  in  council  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact,  lliat  he  contends  that  the  pastors  of  the 
Church  liad  decided  the  question  of  liie  inspiration  of  the  books 
in  dispute  long  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  since,  to  do  so,  ihey 
did  not  need  to  assemble  in  a  general  coundl.  Thus  be  says 
Wtpressly, — "Tlie  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  can  be 
known  from  the  universal  and  concordant  teaching  of  her  pas- 
Ion,  even  when  her  Ushops  hnve  not  assembled  in  a  genend 
ooondl  and  embodied  tlioae  docUines  in  a  list  of  decree*."  (pp. 
*70^  3T1.)  It  is  evident,  tlien,  that  Dr.  Lynch  holds  the  pas- 
ton  of  the  Church  to  be  a  body  of  individuals,  to  have  a  collec- 
twe  capacity,  and  the  faculty  of  teaching  infallibly  in  that  capa- 
OlJ,  even  when  not  congregated.  If  Mr.  Thomwell  had  recog- 
aised  a  difierenoe  between  collective  and  eollccltil,  or  congregated. 
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he  would  easily  bftvc  sunnonnted  this  part  of  lus  diflfenlfj,  wMi- 
out  anj  forei^  aid. 

2.  Tlic  actH  of  the  Holj  Council  of  Trent,  touching  fiuth  and 
morals,  Dr.  Lynch  unquestionably  holds  to  be  infiillible,  not  be- 
cause he  {»riHlicate8  infallibility  of  a  part  of  the  body  o€  paston, 
but  because  they  wore  the  acts  of  the  whole  Church  represented 
in  it,  or  at  least  made  so  by  subsequent  adoption,  as  h  evident 
enough  from  his  language.  Tlie  proof,  therefore^  tliat'he  takee 
the  words  hi  a  partitive  sense,  is  inadequate. 

3.  That  each  single  pastor  teaches  infiilUbly  in  his  coileeHn 
capacity,  as  "  member  "  of  tlie  body  of  pastors,  is  conceded,  but 
that  he  does  so  individually  or  in  his  individual  capacity  is  de* 
nied ;  for  in  his  individual  capacity  he  cannot  teach  at  all.  Dr. 
Lynch  speaks  of  his  teaching  infallibly  only  in  his  eapaoHy  ■ 
meinbor  of  the  body.  As  infinlx^r  of  the  body,  the  only  sense 
ill  which  he  is  a  teacher  at  all,  he  participates  of  its  infallibility 
and  teaches  by  its  authority,  and  infallibly,  not  because  he  is  in- 
dividually infallible,  but  because  it  is  infallible.  Conseqnentlj 
in  representing  the  single  teacher  as  teaching  infallibly,  Dr. 
Lynch  does  not  use  Uie  words  pastora,  dec,  in  a  distributivf 

Mr.  Thomwell  is  unfortunate  in  his  proofe,  notwithstanding  he 
had  shaped  his  statement  of  the  argument  with  special  referenee 
to  them,  lie  &ils  to  substantiate  his  objection  of  **  ambigiuty 
of  the  middle/'  and  consequently  all  that  he  says,  which  k 
founded  on  it,  falls  to  tlie  ground.  Tlie  beautiful  argument  he 
had  constructed  to  prove  that  a  Catholic  can  never  know  when 
and  where  to  find  the  infallible  authority  on  which  he  had  ex- 
pended so  much  labor,  and  lavished  so  many  rare  omamenlBy 
fifdls  to  pieces  through  default  of  a  foundation.  Decidedly,  H  is 
an  inconvenience  to  build  without  any  tiling  to  build  with  or  to 
build  on.  It  is  worse  than  being  compelled  to  make  bricks  with- 
out straw. 

Mr.  Thomwell,  after  his  objection  to  the  form  of  the  argument, 
proceeds  to  deny  and  to  refute  its  major,  namely,  the  in&Ihbilitj 
of  the  Church.    His  first  effort  is  to  refute  Dr.  Lynches  aign- 
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i  br  it.    Dr.  Ljmch  conkMids  ibal  "  we  cannot  be  callwl  on 

u tielteve any  ptupusiUon  without ad^ual*  proof;"  that  "when 

Almighty  Uod  d(«i£ue<]  to  iniipiro  thi?  works  conUilDed  in  tliu 

p£oly  Scriplurw,  ho  iiili^Dde<l  they  should  be  belicived  to  ho  in- 

Ij^ircd;"    and  ihiit  "  iherdbre  there  doa  exist  sonic  Bd»]uate 

k'froafl''     I'hus  fur  all  te  evident  enough,  and  tlie  Professor  hrings 

objection  to  what  is  alleged.     We  may  presume  it,  ihcu,  as 

J  «oi>o«d«4,  Uiat  ibete  doe>  erist  some  adequate  proof  of  llinr 

I  iuspiration.  tii.it  h  to  say,  aome  authority  competent  lo  decltve 

I  Um  facL    What  is  it  j    "  It  must  be,"  anj-s  Dr.  Lynch,  "  a  body 

I  of  imlividuids  to  whom,  in  their  collective  capacity,  Uud  luu 

i  giraa  authority  lo  make  an  unerring  dedsiou  on  the  aubjcct" 

I  It  must  be  such  a  boily,  because  it  can  bo  nothing  else.     This 

V  body  is  oompoocd  of  the  paatois  of  the  Catholic  Church.    There- 

I  ton  (he  pastors  of  the  Catholic  Church  have  authority  to  make 

f$o  uncmng  decision,  that  is,  have  infallible  aut]iority  lo  declare 

fas  word  of  God. 

Ur.  ThoTOwelt  does  not  deny,  that,  if  euob  a  body  exists,  it 

^'b  ibe  postore  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     On  Uiis  point 

)  no  queslioii,  nnd  we  may  regard  him  as  conceding 

He  dnjnii's  lUe  nec^sity  of  any  such  body  as  lit.  Lynch 

ecrta.    He  objoolB,  first,  to  the  form  of  the  argument  by  which 

r.  Lynch  undertakes  to  prove  it.     The  argument,  he  say«,  sins 

u  imper^t  cnumeraljon  of  particulars.     It  is  a  destmcUvq 

ejimctive  conditiuna],  wUicli  must  contain  in  the  major  all  the 

IDpptiMtiDiia  which  can  be  conceived  to  be  lra>.-,  and  in  the  minor 

rwy  all  but  one.     But  Dr.  Lynch  lius  not  included  all  such 

mppocitions  in  his  major,  nnd  therefore,  conceding  tliat  he  bat 

mycd  in  the  minor  all  he  has  enumerated  save  one,  be  is  not 

Btitled  to  his  concluuon.     Dr.  Lyndi  has  enumerated  four 

I  awtbods; — 1.  Every  individual,  on  the  strength  of  his  own 

L|irivittauiuninfUion,  is  to  delude  for  himself, — private  judgment; 

.  Every  iiulii,-idiittl,  i*  to  receive  books  as  inspired,  or  reject  them 

L)>  lUitiHpiRd,  according  to  the  decisions  of  such  persons  ns  he 

a<(DaliGed  by  tlkcir  erudition  andsoutul  judgmi-nt  to  deter- 

"  p  (|ueMion, — the  judgment  of  ihi-  leumed  ;  3.  "We  must 
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take  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  from  some  iDdiTidual  whom 
God  has  commissioned  to  announce  this  fact  to  the  world ;  or 
4.  From  a  body  of  individuals  to  whom,  in  their  collective  capac- 
ity, God  has  given  authority  to  make  an  unerring  decision  on 
the  subject.  But  a  ffih  suppoAition  is  possible,  says  the  Ph)fes- 
sor.  namely,  "  God  liimself  by  his  Eternal  Spirit  may  condescend 
to  be  the  teacher  of  men,  and  enlighten  their  understandings  to 
perceive  in  the  Scriptures  themselves  infallible  marks  of  thenr  in- 
spiration. "  lliis  supposition  Dr.  Lynch  has  ^  entirely  overlook- 
ed, ^  "  strangely  suppressed,**  and  therefore  cannot  even  by  de- 
stroying the  first  three  suppositions  conclude  the  fourth. 

But  Dr.  Lynch  has  not  "entirely  overlooked,"  "strangely 
suppressed,*"  this  fifth  supposition,  but  expressly  mentions  it,  and 
gives  his  reason  for  not  including  it  in  the  number  of  supposaUe 
methods.  Mr.  Thomwell  has  generously  furnished  un  the  evi- 
dence of  tills.  After  enumerating  the  four  methods  stated.  Dr. 
Lynch  says  (Appndix,  p.  350) : — "  I  might  perhaps  add  Vkfifik 
method  ;  that  c:ich  one  be  informed  what  books  are  inspired  by 
his  private  spirit.  But  I  omit  it,  as,  were  it  true,  it  would  be 
superfluous,  if  not  a  criminal  intrusion  on  the  province  God 
would  have  reserved  to  himself,  to  attempt  to  prove  or  &prove, 
when  our  duty  would  be  simply  to  awmt  in  patience  the  revela- 
tion to  each  particular  individual.  You  are  not  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  your  essay  is  not  an  exposi  of  the  teach- 
ings of  your  private  spirit,  but  an  effort  to  appeal  to  argument" 
With  this  passage  before  his  eyes,  we  cannot  understand  bow 
the  Presbyterian  minister  could  assert  that  Dr.  Lynch  entirely 
overlooked  this  fiflh  method,  for  undeniably  the  Catholic  Doctor 
means  by  the  private  spririt  precisely  the  same  thing  the  Pres- 
byterian does  by  God  condescending  to  teach  men  by  his  Eternal 
Spirit.  Moreover,  the  reasons  assigned  by  Dr.  Lynch  for  not 
including  it  in  the  list  of  supposable  methods  are  conclusive,  at 
least  till  answered.  These  reasons  are  two : — 1.  That^  if  assum- 
ed, all  argument  would  be  forclosed,  either  as  superfluous  or  as 
criminal ;  and  2.  Mr.  Tliornwell  evidently  rejects  it,  because  ho 
appeals  to  argument,  and  therefore  against  him  it  cannot  be 
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J  to  induUd  it.     Tliese  are  solid  reasoiH,  and  Mr.  Thorc- 
bU  should  have  met  them  before  accusing  Dr.  Lynch  of  having 
itircly  overtonked  the  method  of  interior  illumination,  and  es- 
feckll^  before  insisting  upon  its  beiug  supposable. 

Mr.  Thoniwell  b  apparently  disposed  to  maintain  that  this 
1  method  is  ihi!  oun  iictually  adopted,  but  litis  he  is  not  at 
Sberty  to  do.  Tlie  method  is  private,  nut  public,  snd  cannot  be 
l^ipettled  to  in  a  public  debate.  In  a  public  debate,  the  uppeid 
iRiut  always  be  to  a  public  authority,  that  is,  to  an  authority 
a  to  both  parties.  If  the  authority  to  which  tlie  appeal 
bio  be  tniid«  is  private,  there  can  be  no  public  debate  ;  if  pri- 
nt«,  iotcnur,  immediate,  as  must  be  the  teachings  of  the  spirit, 
n  be  no  argument.  Argument  ia  such  a  case  nould  be 
nperfluous  and  even  criminal.  When,  therefore,  a  man  rcsort«, 
I  a,  given  question,  to  argument,  and  to  public  a^ment,  he 
rity  assumes  that  the  authority  which  ii  U>  determine  the 
qncs^n  is  public,  and  denies  it  to  be  private.  Mr.  Thornwell 
say  made  his  appeal  to  argument,  and  wrote  his  essay 
D  prove  that  the  question  he  raised  i^  to  be  settled,  not  by  the 
^T»te  spirit,  but  by  public  facts,  Brgumenls,  and  authority. 
Xe  ibrrelore  cannot  full  back  on  the  privatu  spiriL  Having 
I  public  authority,  ho  must  abide  by  it.  If  he  cannot 
nm  &11  back  on  the  private  spirit,  he  cannot  allege  it  as  a  sup- 
■able  method ;  and  if  be  cannot  so  allege  it,  he  cannot  accuse 
r.  Lynch's  ailment  of  sinning  by  an  imperfect  enumeration 
f  particuUrs,  because  it  omits  it. 

Mr.  Thocuivel!,  furthermore,  is  very  much  affected  by  Dr. 
JfDch's  Buppc»ed  temerity  in  restricting  the  number  of  suppo- 
ble  methods  to  the  four  enumerated.  He  grows  very  eloquent, 
ind  manifests  no  little  pious  horror  at  what  he  calls  an  effort  to 
t  bounds  to  Omnipotence.  All  this  is  very  well,  but  he  him- 
If  ezolDdes  the  meliiud  of  private  teaching,  by  writing  his 
lok  to  prove,  on  other  grounds,  that  the  books  in  question  are 
Htinspired,  and  he  does  not  even  attempt  to  suggest  on  addt- 
d  method.  Nobody,  unless  it  be  liimwlf,  seeks  to  limit  Om- 
tence;  nobody,  to  our  knowledge,  denies  that  Almighty 
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Ood  might  hnve  adopted  tbo  prirntc  method,  if  he  had  chowii  to 
do  80.  I'he  (luestion  is  not,  as  is  evident  from  the  whole  tnia  </ 
Dr.  Lj'nch'n  reasoning;,  on  abstract  pouibilities,  but  od  Kh«t  is  or 
i*  not  jiossil>]i>  in  hae  providentia.  Nobody  pretendit  that  the 
privnt«  dpirit  in  not  6U|>poaab[o  because  it  is  nictaphj'sically  im- 
possiUt',  but  it  is  not  Hupi>cnable  becHuae  incompatible  with 
otlit-r  ihin}^  which  wc  know  must  be  auppoacd,  and  which  Ur. 
Thornwcll  undeniably  does  (tnpjHiec. 

'file  alleged  Jijth  method  not  being  suppooable,  unlets  Ur. 
lliomwell  chooAes  to  condemn  himself  for  attempting  to  arpu 
the  question,  nnd  to  confess  that  all  liis  n^meats  are  MnselaM 
and  absurd,  nay,  pro&ne  and  crimiuHl,  the  ofagection  raised  to 
Dr.  Lyncli'ii  mnjor  fullii  to  the  ground ;  and  as  he  does  not  pre- 
tend that  the  conclusion  is  not  logical,  he  must  grant  the  oon-  - 
cluMon  or  deny  tlio  minor,  liut  he  cannot  grant  the  coaclo- 
uon  without  conceding  the  infiillibility  of  the  Church,  whicb 
he  seeks  to  diHj>rovc.  Ho  therefore  aMerts  that  "  the  minor  ia 
Itime,  and  can  at  best  yield  only  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion." 
Tlie  minor  is  proved  only  by  removing  or  destroying  the  fint 
three  suppositions.  Itut  this  is  not  done ;  fw  the  arguments 
by  which  Dr.  Lynch  seeks  to  do  it  apjJy  with  equal  force 
against  the  fourth,  which  he  must  rctwn.  But  the  legitima^ 
of  this  reply  is  questionable.  One  of  the  four  suppoeitioDt 
must  bo  true,  for  some  adequate  proof  does  exist  If  the  o^ 
joctions  adduced  arc  in  themselves  considered  sufficient  to  re 
movu  ihe  three,  they  cnrnot  be  urged  against  the  fourth,  for 
that  wouki  ]in>ve  too  much,  namely,  that  there  is  no  adequate 
proof.  If  iiiEufKcicnt,  they  must  then  be  shown  to  be  ao  ga 
other  grounds,  ur  else  we  can  always  reply,  one  aui^ioaition 
Lt  true,  nnd  it  must  bo  the  fourth,  because  it  cannot  be  one 
or  another  of  the  finst  three. 

We  deny  the  assertion,  that  the  arguments  against  the  three 
apply  with  equal  force  against  the  fourth.  We  b^in  with  Dr. 
Lynch's  argument  against  the  first  suppositioa, — that  avaj 
individual  in  to  decide  for  himself  on  the  strengtl)  of  hia  own 
examination.    This  is  utlcriy  impossible ;  for  the  bulk  of  man- 
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kind  want  the  ability,  tlio  leisure,  and  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
the  amount  of  science  and  erudition  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  come  to  an  absolutely  certain  conclusion  on  the  subject  of  the 
iD8|Hratbn  of  the  Scriptures.  This  is  evident  to  every  one  who 
oonsiden, — 1.  The  controversies  which  have  obtained  respecting 
the  canon ;  2.  The  nature  of  the  questions  to  be  settled,  and 
what  it  needs  to  enable  one  to  decide  respecting  the  fact  of  the 
inspiration  of  ancient  books  on  intrinsic  grounds ;  3.  That  every 
one  is  required  to  believe  the  truth  on  the  subject,  not  only  after 
a  life  of  inquiry,  and  historical  and  scientific  investigation,  but 
from  the  moment  of  coming  to  years  of  discretion ;  and  4.  The 
actual  oondition  of  the  generality  of  mankind  in  relation  to  sci- 
ence and  erudition.  These  considerations  are  amply  sufficient 
to  disprove  the  first  supposition ;  for  every  one  is  commanded  to 
believe,  and  the  proo^  to  be  adequate,  must  be  adequate  in  the 
case  of  every  one,— of  the  ignorant  slave  and  rude  savage,  as 
well  m  of  the  learned  and  gifted  few,— of  the  boy  or  girl  in 
whom  reason  has  just  dawned,  as  well  as  of  the  scientific  vete- 
ran or  the  grey-haired  scholar. 

The  Professor  replies :  The  learning  asserted  to  be  necessary,  if 
necessary  at  all,  must  be  so  because  the  fact  of  inspiration  in  gcn> 
era!  is  not  determinable  without  it,  and  therefore  must  bo.  as 
necessary  in  the  body  supposed  as  in  the  individual  deciding  for 
himselfl  But  the  body  must  acquire  it  either  by  investigation 
or  by  inspiration.  If  by  investigation  it  has  no  advantage  over 
the  individual,  and  whatever  proves  his  inability  applies  with 
equal  force  against  its  ability.  If  by  inspiration,  then  it  must 
have  Uie  same  learning  to  be  able  to  determine  the  fact  of  its 
own  inspiration,  and  the  people  who  are  to  receive  its  decision 
must  also  have  it  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  of  its  inspiration. 
Hence  the  Professor  sums  up  triumphantly,-^"  When  you  slmll 
condescend  to  inform  me  how  the  Fathers  of  Trent  could  decide 
with  inilEdlible  certainty  upon  the  Scriptures,  without  the  learning 
which  is  necessary,  in  your  view,  to  understand  tlie  evidence,  if 
they  themselves  were  uninspired; or  how,  if  inspired,  they  could 
without  this  learning,  either  be  certain  themselves  of  the  fact,  or 
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establish  it  with  infiillible  certuntj  to  the  people,  who^  without 
your  learning,  must  judge  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Coniir 
cil, — when,  consistently  with  your  principles,  you  resolve  thew 
difficulties,  one  of  the  objections  to  your  argument  will  cease.'' 
(p.  51.) 

This  is  tlie  argument  in  all  its  force.  Its  substance  is,  what- 
ever difficulties  there  may  be  in  the  way  of  the  method  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  precisely  the  same  difficulties  are  in  the  way  of 
the  body  of  individuals  supposed,  and  can  no  more  easily  be 
overcome  by  it  than  by  the  individual  himselfl  This  is  the 
common  Protestant  reply  to  our  objections  against  the  method 
of  private  judgment,  and  is  tantamount  to  saying,  that  a  man 
has  just  die  same  difficulties  to  overcome  in  simply  dedaring 
what  he  believes  and  always  has  believed  as  in  determining  by 
personal  inquiry  and  examination  what  he  ought  to  believe ;  or 
that  it  is  as  easy  to  ascertain  and  verify  the  truth  we  are  igno- 
rant of  as  it  is  merely  to  express  with  precision  the  truth  we 
already  possess  and  always  have  possessed  from  the  fint  mo- 
ment of  our  existence  I 

But  let  us  examine  Uiis  famous  argument,  which,  in  one  form 
or  other,  is  the  great,  and  virtually  the  only,  argument  by  which 
Protestants  seek  to  evade  tlie  force  of  the  objections  of  Catho- 
lics to  tlieir  scheme  of  prooC  Dr.  Lynch  asserts  that  a  oeitttn 
amount  of  science  and  erudition  is  necessary  to  enable  an  indi- 
vidual, on  the  strength  of  his  own  examination,  to  come  to  an 
absolutely  certain  decision  on  the  fact  of  the  inspiration  of  an 
ancient  writing,  whose  inspiration  is  determinable,  not  on  ex- 
trinsic, but  mainly  on  intrinsic  grounds.  Then,  says  the  Profes- 
sor, the  same  amount  is  necessary  to  enable  an  inspired  indi- 
vidual to  judge  of  the  ovidcuce  of  his  own  inspiration.  Bat  thk 
conclusion  can  follow  only  from  the  assumption,  that  the  evi- 
dence of  inspiration  must  be  the  same  for  the  inspired  and  the 
uninspired.  If  you  make  Uie  evidence  mediate  in  the  uninspii^ 
ed,  you  must  also  make  it  mediate  in  the  inspired ;  and  if  im- 
mediate in  the  inspired,  then  also  immediate  in  the  uninspired. 
But  it  is  not  mediate  in  the  inspired ;  for,  unquestioiiably,  be 
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upires  imineilmtely  evidetiMs  Ifae  Ctct  to  the  one  he  in- 
How,  then,  contend  for  uie<Uale  evidence  in  the  unin- 
!     Grant  ibis  rcasottini;,  ttod  the  ituihor  condenios  hiiD- 
tif.     Thn  evidence  a  imnnctli-tte, and  yet  be  has  written  n  hooV 
3  s«llle  the  qn^sljon  by  argumcnl  and  erudition,  both  of  which 
■n  mediate.      He  baa,  on  this  bypolheaia,  evidently  proved 
folhing;:  for  be  hits  o&ered  ina)>pro[>riate  evidence,  and  must  be 
inken  when  he  sbjh  tlint  lie  has  proved  the  books  enumcr- 
J  to  be  "  corrupt  additions  h>  the  word  of  God. " 
Again ;  the  Professor  asserts,  that,  if  the  learning  alleged  be 
in  the  particular  case,  it  is  so  beaau«e  tlie  fact  of  in- 
H  determinable  in  no  case  without  it,  that  is,  that  a 
biog  cannot  be  true  in  Llie  piirlicnlar  unless  it  be  true  in  the 
tnivmul, — Hi  if  one  should  nay,  some  men  cannot  be  blncJc, 
1  iTipn  are  not  black ;  or,  some  are  black,  therefore 
3  mm  are  black  I    We  presume  Mr.  Thomwell's  8er\-ant  is  n 
;  therefore,  he  himself  is  a  block  man.     The  prin- 
riple  ifae  Pro&sjcr  adopts  is,  not  only  thnt  what  is  true  of  the 
mua  miwt  be  tnie  of  the  tpedes,  but,  also,  that  wLat  ia  true 
f  tbe  tpeeirg  must  be  trite  of  tlie  ffmu*.     Thus,  man  is  an  ani- 
al ;  but  n  ^oose  ia  an  aninial;  llierefore,  man  ia  a  goose; — 
r,  s  go«e  is  an  animal ;  but  man  is  an  animal ;  therefore,  a 
nee  is  B  man.     But  the  principle,  if  adopted,  cnrriM  us  farther 
tt.     It  is  the  denial  of  all  differentia, — the  fundamental  error 
F  Spnousm  or  pantheism.      Thu?,  under  the  genua  MibetAnce, 
lod  ia  mhstance ;  but  a  mosa  is  substance ;  therufore,  God  is  a 
lOM,  or  reverse  it,  and  a  moss  is  God  1     Is  this  a  principle  to 
t  adopted  by  a  Professor  of  "  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  " 
I  K  respectable  an  institution  as  the  South  Carolina  College  I 
\m  the  Profcspor  yet  to  make  his  philosophy,  ib  well  as  bis 

tooiogrf 

\  tvidently,  there  is  a  difference  of  specii» ;  for  the  Pro- 


rlllcluding  him  in  the  species  goose.     It  cannot  llieti 
t,  because  a  thing  U  true  in  th''  pnrlicnlnr. 
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must  be  true  in  the  univcisal.  ConBequently,  Dr.  Lynch  nugr 
assort  that  a  ccrUiin  amount  of  Boience  and  enidiiioii  ib  neo- 
csr^ry  to  deeidt)  on  a  particular  fiict  by  a  particular  agent, 
on  jxiirticul.'ir  grounds,  and  yet  not  be  obliged  to  concede  that 
tho  same  amount  u  necessary  in  every  case,  whoever  the  agenti 
and  wliatevcr  the  grounds  on  which  ho  is  to  decide.  The 
amount  alleged  to  be  necessary  may  not  bo  necessary  in  the 
ca»c  of  the  inspired  tliemselves  to  dotennine  the  fact  of  their 
own  inspiration ;  it  may  not  bo  noccssar}'  in  tlio  case  of  the 
oyowitnessi's  of  the  miracU^  by  which  the  inspired  evidence  the 
fact  that  God  speaks  to  and  by  them ;  it  may  not  he  necessarj 
to  those  who  receive  the  fact  immediately  from  the  inspired 
tlicms4*lves,  or  on  the  authority  God  himself  has  commissionGd 
to  declaro  it ;  and  yet  be  indispensable  in  the  case  of  a  single 
individual  who  has,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  examination,  to 
d<H*ido  whether  a  book  written  some  two  or  three  thousand 
years  ago  is  or  is  not  an  inspired  composition ;  as  it  needs  no 
argument  to  prove. 

The  knowliHlge,  be  it  more  or  be  it  less,  necessary  in  the  case^ 
to  determine  what  books  are  and  wliat  are  not  inspired,  must  be 
|)os8essed  by  the  body  su imposed,  as  well  as  by  the  indi\idual,  we 
concede  ;  and  if  that  body  is  destitute  of  it  and  has  it  to  learn, 
it  must  learn  it  either  from  investigation  or  inspiration,  we  alio 
concede ;  otherwise  we  deny  it  But  the  body  asserted  in  the 
hy])othesi.s  is,  by  the  very  tenns  of  the  supposition,  already  in 
possession  of  the  truth,  and  of  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
declare  it,  and,  in  deciding  Uie  question,  has  only  to  declaro 
solemnly  what  it  alre:uly  holds  and  has  held  from  the  moment 
of  its  institution.  I'hcrefore,  it  has  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
neither  by  investigation  nor  by  inspiration ;  for  it  has  not  to  ac- 
quire it  at  all.  Unless,  then,  the  Professor  chooses  to  maintiun 
that  to  declaro  what  one  already  holds  directly  fironi  our  Lord 
or  his  Apostles  is  the  same  thing  as  for  an  individual  ignorant 
of  it  to  learn  it  by  the  examination  of  historical  d&umenta  and 
scientific  investigation,  he  must  concede  that  tlie  parity  he  seeks 
to  establish  between  every  individual  deciding  the  fiust  of  inspir- 
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Idon  on  tlie  strpnglh  of  his  own  examination,  and  the  Church, 
rrlxniy  of  teachers  supposed,  doing  it  on  the  authority  of  oor 
jopd  and  his  Apostles,  from  whom  it  received  it  iramcdiutely, 
a  no  (bandation  except  in  hu  ovta  fancy,  and  that  the  condu- 

s  which  depend  upon  it  GUI  to  the  ground. 

Tlie  Proftfisor's  reasoniug  is  vidiited  by  his  supposing  a  ferfy 

r  individuals  totally  different  from  that  supposed  in  the  hypoth- 

lii  he  b  signing  against    The  body  he  supposes  is  no  body 

r  eorpiH&tion  at  all ;  but  a  simple  aggregation  of  individuals 

'who  st  any  ^ven  time  compose  it-    Between  such  a  body  nnd 

tho  Apostles  Uiere  must  needs  be  all  the  distance  of  Ume  and 

space,  tlittt  there  U  between  thi^  Apostles  and  the  indiiiduala 

,  themselves.     It  would  and  it  could  possess  only  what  tlie  Indi- 

s  composing  it  should  bring  to  it,  and  tliey  could  bring  to 

I  only  what  thc-y  Hc^oire  in  their  individual  capacity.     "  Tlie 

Biero  feet  of  human  congregation,"  aa  thu  Profwsor  rightly  con- 

9,  could  confer  no  power,  beyond  the  aggregate  power  of  the 

kdindiub  congregated.     Hence  the  s^igregale  body,  or  coliec- 

n  of  individuaU,  as  well  as  the  single  individual,  would  need 

0  obtun,  cither  by  investjgation  or  inspiration,  tlie  knowledge 

y  to  coul?  to  an  infidlible  dedsion.     It  needed  no  learned 

r  to  tell  u%  ftii  this,  ithich  is  by  no  means  beyond  the 

Kh  of  )my  man  of  ordinary  sense.     Indeed,  wo  fee!  humbled 

mbea  we  find  lenriied  men  bringing  such  olgections  to  us, — hum- 

i  for  ottrselves,  that  they  can  think  so  meanly  of  our  under- 

^vtudingB  as  to  «upposc  as  capable  of  holding  any  thing  against 

which  objections  so  obvious  even  to  a  child  may  be  urged,  and 

humbled  for  tlicin,  that  they  should  imagine,  that,  in  bringing 

Hieb  uljection;,  ihey  are  telling  something  reconditi^,  or  that  it 

K  poealblo  that  Aiich  objections  can  have  any  power  lo  demolish 

t  IcAy  and  spacious  cdilicc,  the  Chnrch,  founded  upon  the 

A,  firmly  built  nnil  cemented,  which  has  vrithttood  all  thi' 

'*  of  wicVt'J  men  and  devils  for  eight^n  hundred  years, 

nd  agtu'nat  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail,  not  even 

n  a  single  stone  or  lo  detach  a  single  tile. 
'  Bnt  thin  hoAv.  thii  nsren-pnte  of  individuals,  is  not  (A*  body 
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RDjiliOaed  by  Dr.  lAiK-h,  and  to  {trove  thnt  this  lias  no  cdTaotigi 
over  the  iiiilivi(lu.il  is  iiotliinf;  to  tlie  purpose,  for  nobody  cer- 
tainly no  ( 'ntliulic.  denies  it.  'Ilic  rrufi.'ssor'ii  nrgument  ia  a  ibe« 
]>.inilin;iMn,  of  tbat  ojiecies  whicli  cnnsi^ia  in  proving  what  it  not 
snpjtowil  ill  Um  fjiiralion,  nnd  wliirh  is  not  denied  by  tlie  adve> 
Mry, — a  flupliLtm  fur  wLicli  die  leami'd  Professor  has  a  peculiar 
foiiilncss,  nnd  into  which  ho  falls  with  remarkable  fiicility.  Tha 
body  Hupposvd  by  l>r.  Lynch  ia  the  Cburt-b  teaching;  forhesaji, 
"  the  pKKtont  of  tbc  Catliolii;  Church  claim  to  compoee  itj"  Sol 
tile  Catholic  Church,  as  a  body  or  corporation,  the  only  sense  ia 
wliich  it  is  ftllc^ircd  to  have  any  teocliing  faculty  at  oU,  is  not  an 
Hggre^tton  of  individuals  who  at  any  given  time  corapom  it, — 
A  body  bora  and  dying  witli  them ;  but  the  contemporary  of 
our  I^ird  nnd  hi^  A[HMtl<?!i,  in  immediate  cowmuniou  with  them, 
nnd  lliiti  aniiihilHttng  ull  dUtimce  of  time  nnd  place  between 
llicin  nnd  uh.  Shu  i*,  in  tlie  Bcnse  siippowd,  a  corporation,  and, 
lik<^  evcrj'  corj^nmlion,  n  roUectivo  individunl  jKtsscssing  tbc  atln- 
bntc  uf  iinmortidity.  She  kuou'H  no  interruption,  no  succi^sion 
of  inuiiii-iits,  uo  liiji!t<!  of  years.  Like  tho  ctenial  Cod,  who  i> 
ever  wilh  her.  and  whose  organ  she  it,  she  has  duration,  but  no 
Buat'.'>si»ii.  She  c:ni  never  grow  old,  can  never.full  into  tlie  past. 
Tlie  itidividuids  who  coiu)>osc  tho  body  may  change,  but  she 
changes  not ;  one  by  one  they  may  pans  otF,  and  one  by  one  be 
fciiewfd,  while  she  continues  ever  the  same  ;  as  in  our  own  bod- 
ica,  old  ]>iiTticli.-s  conntiiiitly  escape,  and  new  ones  are  awimilnted, 
HO  that  the  whole  inattc'r  uf  which  they  are  composed  is  changtd 
once  in  every  six  or  seven  yearti,  and  yet  tlioy  remain  always  iden- 
tieiilly  the  itnnic  bodiiit.  11ic«e  changes  as  tu  individuals  change 
nothing  na  to  the  bodj-.  1'lie  Church  tu-tlny  is  identically  that 
very  body  which  saw  our  lA>rd  when  he  tabomacled  in  tho  llcsb. 
She  who  is  our  denr  Mother,  nnd  on  whoee  words  we  hong  with 
so  much  delight,  beheld  with  licr  own  eyes  the  stupcndouB  mir- 
acicn  which  wi'rc  pfrfonnoil  in  Judeu  eighteen  hundred  yean 
ago  ;  t^lic  afisUti:^  nl  the  jireaehing  of  tbo  Apostles  on  the  day 
of  I'entiTOst,  when  the  Holy  (ibost  descended  upon  tliem  in 
cloven  tongues  of  fire ;  she  heard  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  th« 
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1,  rdate  how  the  Spirit  descended  upon  Comptius  nnil  lii* 
iiseholil,  and  liwliire  bow  (iod  h»d  cliosen  that  bv  UU  mouth 
•  (ivntiles  alioiilii  lii?tir  llio  wurd  of  God  Anil  bolii?ve ;  she  li»tr 
led  with  channvd  ear  aiid  ravished  heart  Ui  the  last  admo- 
ion  of  "thp disciple  whom  Jraus  loved," — "My  dfjir  children, 
«  onranotfai^r;''  tbp  snw  the  old  Temple  nucd  to  tlic  ground, 
i  Icgnl  rttne  nf  the  olil  covenant  nholialicd,  and  tlic  once  chosen 
>plif  driven  out  from  llio  Holy  Lund,  and  st'att^rud  over  all 
i  earth ',  shi-  beheld  paifan  Kum^  in  tho  pride  and  pomp  of 
war,  hli-d  tindpr  her  peisvuting  cmperoi^  imd  finally  planted 
)  crms  in  triumph  on  her  ruins.  She  has  been  the  contem* 
rarr  of  t<i<i:btt«n  hundred  jeare,  which  &be  has  arrested  in 
■ir  flight  and  made  prateut  to  ub,  aad  will  moke  pn-sent  to  M 
hey  ri»e.  With  one  hand  she  receives  tlie  de- 
tMilum  nf  fiiitli  from  the  Ixird  and  his  comtniasoned  Apostles, 
fth  the  otJi-'r  ehe  imparts  it  to  m.  Sncli  is  tlifr  body  supposed, 
rtwt«n  wliieh  and  tlie  tndiviiliial  Mr,  Tliomwell  must  istnblish 
K  pvJty  he  pi(iiit«nils  fhr,  or  not  estnhlish  it  at  all.  \^'liiit  hns 
W  body  til  ill),  in  oTiier  to  decide  what  hooks  an>,  and  what  are 
M,  ilwpin^d  t  Merely  to  declare  a  aiuiple  fftct  whicli  she  has 
ipetont  authority, — merely  what  our  Lord  or  his 
ipodtas  have  told  her.  What  needs  she,  in  order  to  do  it  with 
Altihle  orrtninty  !  Simply  protection  against  forgetting;,  mia- 
ndentauding,  and  misstating ;  and  this  she  has,  because  she 
la,  acoording  to  the  hypotheeLt,  our  Lord  always  abiding  with 
■r,  Mill  the  Pamdcte,  who  leads  her  into  ail  truth,  and  "  brings 
►  !!«*■  rcmembrauco  "  all  the  words  spoken  to  her  hy  our  Lord 
penunally,  or  by  his  inspired  Apostlt.'s. — keeping  her 
tetnoiy  always  fiwh,  rendering  her  infallible  assistance  rightly 
I  tudcrstand  and  accumtely  to  express  what  she  remembers  to 
hTA  b«eo  taiiglit.  Ht?re  are  alt  Uii>  conditions  requUite  for  an 
MEblo  decisiiin  ;  and  all  these  nust  be  supposed,  because  they 
Nt  an  Mserted  in  the  hyjiotfaeiis. 
Kow  wo  demand  what  puritv  there  is  between  such  a  body, 
UA  has  only  to  state  what  it  believes  and  always  has  believed 
the  inspiration  of  PcriplHrp,  and  which  ha*  the  stipenwlnral 
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aiwutanee  of  the  Hoir  Ghmt  to  state  it  in&llibly,  and  an  indi* 
vulual  who  Ihv  nothiniT  hut  certain  writxnsH  before  bim,  and  who 
hskA  tA  ilr'trnninf-.  Kv  tlio  exaininati«>n  of  documenta  and  ficien- 

m 

titic  invt>«»ti nation  of  the  intrii»ic  eriilencw*,  whether  they  are 
in«pirM  or  nfiL — a  fact  which,  »ince  it  is  BUpematural,  lies  out 
of  tlio  oril'^-r  of  naturp,  and  is  therefore  only  extrinsicaUy  proT- 
aU»».  Who  H>  blinded  by  passion,  by  pride,  by  prejudice,  or 
i£rnoranri\  as  to  pn^t^^nd,  that  such  a  body,  suppoaing  it  to  exist, 
can  no  more  come  to  a  certain  conclusiun,  is  in  no  better  con- 
dition fur  Cfvmin^  to  a  certain  concla^ion,  on  the  fact  of  the  in- 
spirati«m  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  tlian  an  ignorant  sUivo  on  our 
plantations  or  a  rude  Mivage  of  our  forests  ?  Who  is  be  t  In- 
<ho*\,  it  is  tho  ]eam«?d  lYesM-terian  minister,  the  **  Professor  of 
Sacp'«l  Liti-ratun?  and  the  EviJences  of  Christianity  in  the  South 
C'aruiina  ^.ollofre  I  "^  It  is  ovitlent  to  any  man  of  ordinaiy  sense, 
thrit  siic}i  a  Kxly  can  JiH^ido  th^  (|UO$tinn  infallibly,  and  equally 
♦■vi.l.-nt  tliat  tljo  iiTimrant  slave  or  the  rude  savage  cannot 

To  tliir  ilili-nun:i,  th«^rff«irt\  in  whioh  the  Professor  afTocts  to 
liavo  ]»l;u''-d  his  <  'atholic  op|M^>ni*nt,  we  reply  : — The  Council  of 
Trent  coulil,  iinin^pirtMl,  }»ut  simply  a<*sisted  by  the  Holy  Ghosts 
(l<-cid«'  with  iiif:i1  libit*  ciTtainty  ui>ou  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip  ' 
tuns,  without  the  li^arnint;  neo^sary  in  the  case  of  the  individual 
dri-idinf^  for  himself  on  the  strength  of  his  own  examination,  he- 
cause  it  Juul  onhf  to  tjire  an  autfioritative  expression  to  the  actual 
faith  of  the  fMnlj/  of  pastors  it  represaited:, — and  it  could  estab- 
lish th(*  infallibility  of  its  expression  to  the  people  who  were  to 
nT»'ive  it,  b«rcausi>,  to  do  so,  it  liful  otdy  to  establish  that  it  did 
expn'ss  thi^  universal  faith  of  that  liody,  easily  collected  from  its 
b^'in*'  received  bv  the  whole  Ixalv  as  soon  as  made  known.  The 
otlitT  part  of  the  dilemma  falls  of  itself  AVe  do  not  assume, 
nor  are  we  oblijtijcd  to  assume,  that  the  Fatliers  of  Trent  were 
inspiroil.  Inspiration  is  neetled  only  where  the  truth  to  be  pro- 
niuli^atetl  is  unknown  antl  has  to  be  revealed  :  where  notiiing  is 
to  1h;  done  but  infallibly  sUite  the  truth  already  revealed  and 
bi'litfved,  the  infallil)le  assistance  of  tlie  Holy  Ghoat,  without 
inspiration,  suffices. 
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^  W«  hxvd  hero  eJiown  Umt  Uie  JilSciUties  suggested  are  ro- 
f^n^le  Pfi    Catholic  piiociples;  ihe  Profossor  must  therefore 
:,  according,  to  liis  promise,  that  one  uhjeclion  to  Dr. 
i  Hrgumeiit  c^nsm.     But  this  oni?  objeciioD  is  bis  only 
DJedioD  to  lliut  argument,  so  far  as  it  bciira  ngaii»t  ihe  Grst- 
OkA  method;  and  sitive  this  is  removed,  the  ary^iimenl,  thus 
r,  ia  not  refuted.     If  uot  tefuk-d,  it,  at  least  agmnal  lie  Pro- 
h  sound,  and,  thpn,  the  fjnt  method  is  destroyed,  and 
M.  Lynidi  is  entitled  to  his  conclusion  against  it. 
^  Tbere  rMnaiu  to  be  considered  the  second  and  third  supjxisi- 
Tbd  second,  thnt  of  relying  on  the  judgment  of  the 
,  iho  Profecaor  piuses  over  in    profound  silence,  and 
relbre  yields  it  up  us  indefensible.     It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ler, that  Mr.  Thorowell  should  do  so ;  for  it  is  really  the 
diod  actually  adopted  by  the  mnjority  of  Proteatanb,  and 
ming  it  is  virtually  ab>uidoiii»g  Protestantism  ilsell^     Un- 
mbtsdly,  I'mtesiAUts  assert  private  judgment;  but  the  private 
I  which  tliey  ncUuiUy  rely  is  not  the  privalti  jndg- 
rat  of  each  indiiidual,  but   tbi  private  judgment  of  those 
Kiinied  to  be  learned  and  wise  and  prudent.     Protestantism 
^ust  never  be  taki^n  at  iu  word  ;  for  ono  of  its  essential  pro]>- 
I  b,  to  profeM  one  thing  and  to  do  anotlicr,  or  to  give  us 
e  without  the  thing, — the  sign  without  tha  thing  signi- 
Whoever  knows  Protestants  at  ail  knows  thnt  they  tAkd 
ir4)|nDione,  uot  on  their  own  private  judgment,  but  on  the 
J  of  their  masters.     Whenever  tliey  do  not  do  so,  we 
1  llwm  becoming  downiight  Bjitionalists,  or  absolute  apos- 
s  bbm  Christiaiiily  ;  and  it  is  never,  only  as  grouped  around 
j  leader,  swearing  by  the  words  of  some  master,  that  wa 
a  tlwm  ret«iu  anything  of  the  form  of  religion,  or  present  any 
mpoct  appearance,     llie  people  are  aware  of  ihwr  own  ina- 
^ty  to  dedde  for  t]iem«elves  what  they  ought  to  believe,  and 
y  only  decide  what  faeresiareh  tliey  will  follow, — what  master 
f  will  have.     Thus  they  eay, — "  So  said  Martin  Luther,  so 
^  John  Calvin,  or   George  Fox ;   so  teueh    Edwards  and 
D  and  GiU,  Wesley  and  Swedenborg,  Murray  and 
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Ballou,  Olianniug  and  Fourier,  Emerson  and  Parker.**  It  k  not 
in  hinuielf  the  poor  Protestant  confides,  but  in  some  leader  who 
seems  to  him,  for  his  learning,  wisdom,  and  sound  judgment^ 
worthy  of  confidence.  If  hero  and  there  a  bold,  eneigetic  indi- 
vidual starts  up  witli  perfect  confidence  in  his  own  judgment, 
and  has  the  courage  or  the  audacity  to  proclaim,  an  the  truth 
of  God,  his  own  personal  conceits  or  convicUons,  he  ather 
fouDils  a  new  sect,  or  a  new  party  or  fiiction  in  the  sect,  to 
which  ho  [)ortains ;  as  wo  sec  in  the  instance  of  Mnnc^  and 
Gc'urge  Fox,  Brown  and  Sandeman,  Wesley  and  ^liitefield, 
Erskine  and  Irving,  Southcote  and  Pusey,  Campbell  and  Bush- 
nell,  Cliauning  and  Parker.  If  each  judged  for  himseHI  we 
should  see  no  sects,  parties,  or  groups;  each  would  stand 
alone,  on  his  own  two  foet,  acknowled^g  no  master,  and  no 
fellow,  saying  always  /,  never  able  to  say  we. 

This  must  needs  bo.  How,  except  by  relying  on  such  men 
as  Mr.  Thorn  well,  could  the  great  body  of  Presbyterians,  for 
instance,  como  to  any  conclusion  On  tho  question  discussed  in 
the  volume  before  us  ?  In  ^t,  they  do  not  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  conclusion  by  any  other  means.  '*Mr.  Thomwell  is  a 
g.xUy  man ;  ho  is  a  great  and  learned  man ;  he  has  investigated 
the  subject ;  he  wont  deceive  us ;  and  wo  will  believe  what  be 
says.**  Here  is  the  fact,  disguise  it  as  yon  will,  and  Mr.  Thorn- 
well  knows  it  as  well  as  we  do.  We  must,  therefore,  regard  bis 
passing  this  method  over  in  silence  as  a  tacit  confession  that  in 
his  judgm<»nt  I  Voti^stantism  is  not  defensible. 

Nevortholess,  we  cannot  be  much  surprised  that  Mr.  Thorn- 
well  ])asses  this  method  over  in  silence.  It  is  not  a  method  to 
be  avowed,  l^testant  ministers  would  have  a  aliort  lease  of 
their  power,  if  they  wore  to  avow  it  They  would  be  pressed 
with  a  multitude  of  questions,  which  it  would  be  very  incon- 
venient to  answer.  "  After  all, " — the  justly  indignant  people 
whom  they  have  led  might  say, — "  this  private  judgment  yon 
preached  was  only  a  pretext,  a  bait  to  catch  gudgeons.  Toa 
never  meant  it ;  you  only  meant  that  we  must  submit  onr  JQ^ 
ments  to  yours !    Is  it  true  that  you  monopolise  all  the  learning, 
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Ui^  wi9«Joni,  all  the  jud^nwit,  in  tiie  world  f  What  ^lamn- 
am  you  giv«  us,  fellibtc  men  ns  you  confea  youiwlrw,  that 
a  yourselves  ure  not  dcceired, — nny,  thnt  you  arp  iiimpiiblo 
deceiving  ns!  Yoii  diictived  m,  vhen  you  prumised  as 
i  right  of  priF«tH  jodgment.  Whnt  reason  have  wo  to  sup- 
nyou  do  not  deceive  u»  in  other  tilings  also  !  "  SueU  qucs- 
ns  might  be  put,  and,  if  put,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  he 
'My  incoqyenienl  to  answer  them. 

The  fasA  method  is  disproved ;  Uie  second  n  abandoned ;  only 
e  third  muains.  This,  tliat  of  a  single  individunl  dnly  com- 
l»90Ded  by  Almighty  God  to  announce  the  fact  of  inspiration 
I  the  world,  the  Professor  do«  not  attempt  to  defend  i»  tru«, 
'  as  one  which  he  does  or  enn  hold ;  but  he  maintains,  that 
I  Catholic  principles,  it  is  probable,  and  therefore  Dr.  Lynch 
entitled  only  to  a  probable  conclusion, — not  snfBcient  for  his 
trpOM,  because  bo  must  conclude  with  absolute  eertainty.  The 
ir  concludes,  that,  on  Catholic  principles,  this  hypoth- 
is  is  probable,  from  th^  bet,  that,  on  Catholic  principles,  it 
«  probable  opinion  tlint  tlie  Pope  is  infollible.  But  hix  argu- 
«Dt  inrotves  a  IranMlion  from  one  penus  to  anotlier,  and  there- 
re  concludes  nothing.  The  single  individual  a^strrted  in  the 
^thcsii  i&  critnmifsioDcd  in  Iiis  individual  capacity  to  an- 
the  fhct,  and  it  is  in  this  capacity  that  he  ia  to  do  It 
at  Bttch  a  commissioned  individual  is  not  the  Pope,  or  Sor- 
■dgn  Pontiff  No  Catholic  holds  the  Pope  in  hii  individual 
ipadly  to  be  inbllible.  IIo  b  in&illible,  ns  we  bold,  and  as 
re  presume  Dr.  Lpcli  also  holds;  but  only  in  bis  capacity 
t  Supremo  Head  of  the  Church,  in  which  sense  he  is  included 
I  the  futirtli  bypotbeais,  as  joined  to  the  body  of  individuals 
Bei1«d,  inscpraile  from  it,  and  essential  to  it.  Concede,  then, 
le  inbllibilily  of  the  Sovea-ign  Pontifl^  nothing  is  conceded  in 
tot  of  the  third  method  ;  for  in  the  sense  in  wluch  be  is  infnl- 
Ue  he  is  lbs  Church,  or  essentially  included  in  ttic  fourth 
lethod;  since  the  bead  is  not  without  the  body,  nor  the  body 
ithont  the  bead. 
The  tliird  metliod,  Uien,  is  not  the  method.     Then  no  one 
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of  the  firet  three.  Then  the  fburiit  is ;  became  some  method 
of  proof  does  exist,  and  it  can  be  no  Qther.  Mr,  Thoroirell, 
therefore,  has  not  refuted  Dr.  Lynch's  argumeot.  If  he  haa 
not  refuted  it,  against  bim.it  stands  gobd.  Then  the  metliod 
of  proof  is  the  body  supposed.  But  tbb  body  baa  aalbo^ 
ity  to  maki^  an  unerring  decision  on  the  sut^ect  of  insinnlaoii, 
that  is,  to  declare  unerringly  what  it  or  is  not  the  word  of 
God,  therefore  infallible  in  decloriDg  the  word  of  Ood.  But 
this  body  is  compoAed  of  the  pastors  of  the  Catholic  Churdi. 
Therefore  the  pHstors  of  the  Church  are  iD&llible  in  declaring 
the  word  of  God,  the  proposition  Dr.  Lynch  undertook  to  proTe- 
It  would  seen)  from  this,  that  the  ieamed  and  logical  Frofeieoc^ 
shouts  of  victory  were  decidedly  premature.  It  is  clear,  alao, 
since  va  are  not  conxideriug  whnt  is  or  is  not  possible  in  the 
abstract,  but  in  hoc  providenHa,  that  the  whole  controreny 
turns  between  the  first  method  and  the  fourth  ;  for  the  private 
spirit  is  not  admissible,  anil  the  I'^rofi.-ssor  docs  not  defend  the 
second,  and  cannot,  and  would  not  if  ho  could,  defend  the  third. 
It  is,  then,  cither  privnlc  judgment  or  the  Catholic  Church.  So 
the  Professor  i-irliially  concedi's  or  maintains.  What,  therefore, 
he  further  adduet^  in  his  Fourth  Letter,  namely,  that  it  is  as  easy 
to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  infallibility  of 
the  Church,  caimot  be  cnlcrtained.  There  does  exist  some  ade- 
quate proof;  this  is  conceded.  It  evidently  cannot  be  the 
method  of  private  judgment ;  for  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
a  Held  slave,  for  instance,  ignorant  of  lettera,  and  with  no  time 
or  ability  to  learn,  to  be  able  to  decide  for  himself  on  bis  own 
examination,  whetlier  Tob'tat  or  EtxU»'ta4licut  is  or  is  not  an 
inspiretl  composition.  But,  if  not  private  judgment,  it  most  be 
the  infallible  Church,  and  tlicrefore  the  Church  and  its  inMli- 
Ulity  follow  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  This  neceaaity 
overrides  every  possible  objection.  Bring  as  many  objectJom 
as  you  please,  and  we  dismiss  tliem,  as  proving,  If  any  thii^, 
loo  much,  and  therefore  notliing.  Quod  nimu  probat,  luAil 
probal.  I 

Thus  iar  we  have  confined  outaelves,  after  Btating  the  qtim- 


■lioiting  tliat  the  I'roiejsor  hns  not  refuted  Dr.  Lynch'* 
iiment  ibr  the  inMibility  of  llie  Churcb.  This  has  bwn 
:tiy  gratuitous  on  our  p«rt,  for  the  burJen  of  iirouf  is  on 
*  Professor,  But  having  vindicated  Dr.  Lyucbs  argument 
■  Uie  iahliiUlily  of  the  Church,  wn  are  now  able  to  condudo 
Mgaintt  Mr.  Hiomwell  frrtm  the  necessity  of  the  cose,  the 
argument  thiil  il  is  |>oasjhle  t«  uae.  Infallibility  wet- 
lOi  all  objeciiuiiN  ;  uud  consi^quently,  tho  FrofiHsor,  lot  him  do 
I  bmt,  csODot  prove  the  fallibility  of  the  Church.  Here,  then, 
I  well  mi^t  rest ;  but  we  find  our  author  mllier  an  ninuning 
nipMiion,  and  nc  should  be  sorry  to  part  conjpany  with  hioi 
toon.  We  hope,  tlterefore,  to  be  able,  in  an  early  uunibor, 
consider  the  direct  ptoo&  of  the  fallibility  of  the  Church, 
lich  he  has  attempted  to  bring.  Id  the  meantime,  we  recom- 
Mkd  him,  since  he  must  hold  his  logical  reputation  dear,  to 
ike  hiiDseir  acquainted  with  Catholicity,  befure  att«ni])tiiig 
sin  U/  write  against  it,  and  review  also  his  It^c,  before  ha 
Mka  hie  opponent  lo  ressou  in  syllf^iisms. 


THOItSWELL'S  ANSWER   TO   DR.  LYNCH.* 


Ur.  Tbohnwell  begins  his  argument  against  the  Church 

Letter iV.)  by  aiaertiug,  in  suUtance,  that  we  are  unable  to 

her  inliillibility,  or  if  able,  only  by  a  process  vihich  super- 

the  necessity  of  an  infallible  church  to  delermine  what  is 

IT  i»  not  tile  word  of  God.     "  It  is  just  as  easy,"  he  says,  "  to 

v«  the  insjaratJon  of  the  Scriptures  as  tlie  inSillibihty  of 

The  Apocryph*!  Boeks  of  the  Old  Te»l»me(il  prnved  lo  be  Corrupt 

litioDi  to  the  Word  of  God— The  Arsunicnls  of  Roniaiiiiti  from 

M  Infallibililjr  of  ihe  Cliurch  ajid  Ihe  Teaiimony  of  the  FMher»  in 

ihalf   at   the   Apocr.vphi  discussed   and   refuted.     Ky  Jauv*  H. 

■oiiHnii.t.     New  York^  Leavitt,  Trow,  fc  Co.     Boston:  Cfasrlea 

ippin.     IS45.     l«tno.    pp.  AIT. 
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any  church.^  The  evidence  for  both  **  is  of  predsdy  the  aame 
nature.'*  The  infallibilitj  of  the  Church — ''the  inspiratkm  of 
Rome,'*  as  ho  improperly  expresses  it — ^  turns  upon  a  promiae 
which  is  said  to  have  been  made  nearly 4wo  thousand  years  ago; 
the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  turns  upon  fiicts  which  are 
said  to  have  transpired  at  the  same  time.  Both  the  promise 
and  the  facts  are  to  be  found,  if  found  at  all,  in  this  very  K'ew 
Testament,"  You  must  prove  its  credibility,  or  you  cannot  prove 
the  promise ;  and  if  you  prove  its  credibility,  you  prove  the  fiMts. 
Therefore  ^^  you  cannot  make  out  the  historical  proofs  of  Papal 
infallibility  without  making  out  at  the  same  time  the  hisloiical 
proo&  of  Scriptural  inspiration."  Consequently,  if  you  contend 
that  the  proofs  are  insufficient  for  the  inspiration,  you  deny  their 
sufficiency  for  the  infallibility,  and  then  cannot  assert  your  in&l- 
lible  Church ;  if  you  say  tliey  are  sufficient  for  the  infidhbility, 
you  concede*  their  sufficiency  for  the  inspiration,  and  then  do  not 
need  vour  infallible  Church  to  determine  what  is  or  is  not  the 
word  of  Oo<l.     (pp.  57-65.) 

But  Dr.  Lynch  proves,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  former  artide, 
and  as  is  sufficiontly  evident  without  proof  to  every  one  of  ordin- 
ary rcfloction,  tliat  it  is  morally  impossible  to  determine,  with 
absolute  certainty,  what  Scri[)tures  are  or  are  not  inspired,  except 
by  the  infallible  Church.  To  assert,  .ifler  this,  that  the  infisillible 
Church  itself  is  provable  only  by  proving  Scriptural  inspiration, 
is  only  asserting,  in  other  words,  that  no  adequate  proof  of  what 
is  or  Is  not  inspired  Scripture  exists.  But  some  adequate  method 
does  exist,  as  Dr.  Lynch  proves,  and  Mr.  Thomwell  concedes. 
This  method,  if  not  private  judgment,  is  the  infallible  Churdi, 
as  he  also  virtually  concedes ;  for  private  illumination  is  not  a 
method  of  proof,  since,  if  a  fact,  it  is  not  a  fact  that  can  be  ad- 
duced in  evidence ;  and  the  other  two  methods  supposed,  naroely^ 
the  judgment  of  the  learned,  and  the  single  individual  commis- 
sioned by  Almighty  God  to  announce  the  fact  of  inspiration  to 
the  world,  he  either  abandons  or  cannot  assert  The  method, 
then,  is  either  the  infallible  Church,  or  private  judgment.  It 
cannot  be  piivate  judgment,  if  the  objections  urged  against  it  be 
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eoDceded.  To  attempt,  williout  amnering  tfaew  objections,  to 
■bow  Uuit  cqunl  objections  b«sr  against  tlie  Church,  is,  for  the 
purposes  of  UiR  argument  at  least,  to  conwde  ihcm,  nntl  lUeK- 
fore  to  pruve,  if  any  tiling,  tbut  no  adequnto  mciiiod  of  proof 
4wts,  wliicii  is'not  aJlowable.  As  lon^,  then,  aa  private  ju<lg- 
ncnt  mnains  unrelieved  of  the  objections  which  declare  it  an 
irapoHibl'.'  ftud  thcrcfure  an  nnsappusable  method,  the  argument 
proves  too  niDcb  liir  the  FniCssor  as  ndl  as  for  us,  and  oanse- 
ijtMDtlf  nothing. 

This  answers  sufficiently'  Mr.  Thornwell's  reasoning,  aa  far  aa 
it  ia  intended  to  bear  against  Dr.  Lynch's  argument  for  infalli- 
iihtjr  from  the  necessity  of  Uio  cnac  Bot  wc  ha»e  a  higher 
purpoBe  in  view  than  the  simple  vindication  of  Dr.  Lynch,  or  tho 
ionaal  refutation  of  Frofessor  Tborawell,  and  will  therefore  valve 
till*  Kpiy  sbA  meet  the  reasoning  on  its  intrinsic  merits.  Mr. 
Tbomwoll's  conclusion  rests  on  two  assnmptions: — 1.  That  in 
irder  to  e«tab)iiJi  the  infalllbili^  of  the  Cliurch,  CathoUcH  are 
ibligml  to  establish  tho  credibility  of  the  Now  Testament ;  and 
S.  That  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testiiiient,  when  established, 
b  a]]  thai  is  needed  to  esLiblish  Scriptural  inspiration, — that  is, 
^ttlc  tho  quesUon  what  Scriptures  .ire  and  what  are  not  in- 
ilpired.     Botli  of  these  a>wumptions  wo  deny. 

1.  In  order  U>  eatabliah  tho  infallibility  of  the  Church,  it  is 

to  esUblbh  tho  credibility  of  the  New  Testament. 

11  that  i*  needed  to  establish  the  infallibility  is  the  miraculous 

<if  the  Church,     If  she  had  a  miraculous  origin,  sh&  was 

,fiMUlded  by  Almighty  God;  for  none  but  God  can  work  a  mir- 

V^     If  founded  by  Almighty  God,  she  is  his  Church  and 

peaks  by  his  authority ;  tliereforc  inlallibly ;  for  God  can  au- 

unjse  only  inlalUbl<!  truth.     In  order  to  moke  out  the  miracu- 

Hb  ori^n  of  the  Church,  we  are  not  obliged  to  recur  to  the 

r«w  Testament  at  all ;  we  can  do  it,  and  are  accustomed  to  do 

,  when  arguing  with  avowed  unbelievers,  without  any  reference 

to  (he  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  either  n'  inspired  or  as  simple 

documents.     Wc  do  it  by  taking  the  Chorch  as  we 

id  her  (o-day,  existing  as  an  Listoriciit  fact,  and  tracing  her  up. 
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step  by  step,  through  the  Bucoeasion  of  ages,  till  we  Moend  to 
her  original  Founder.  The  eztraordmary  nataro  of  her  claims, 
unifonnly  put  forth,  and  steadily  acted  upon  from  the  first ;  her 
various  institutions,  professing  to  embody  fiicts,  which  could  not 
in  thfl  nature  of  things  have  sprung  from  no  ftcC^  of  from  fiMts 
pertaining  exclusively  to  the  natural  order ;  the  externa]  histoiy 
which  runs  parallel  to  hers ;  the  relation  held  to  her  from  the 
beginning  by  the  Jewish  and  pagan  worlds,  and  by  the  varioiii 
heresies  in  each  succeeding  age  from  the  Gnostics  down  to  the 
followers  of  the  Mormon  prophet; — all  these  combined  prove- 
in  the  most  incontestable  manner  her  sup^natural  chaneter, 
and  triumphantly  establish  the  fact  that  her  Founder  must  have 
had  miraculous  powers,  and  she  a  miraculous  origin. 

Undoubtedly,  tlie  infallibility  of  the  Clmrch  turns,  in  the  aigu- 
roent,  upon  a  promi.se  made  nearly  two  thousand  yean  ago ;  bat 
it  is  not  tnio  that  the  promise  must  necessarily  be  found  only  in 
the  New  Testament  A  promise  may  be  expressed  in  nets  as 
well  as  in  words,  in  the  fact  as  well  as  in  its  record.  The  prom- 
ise we  rely  upon  is  expressed  in  the  miraculous  ori^n  of  the 
Church,  and  is  concluded  from  it  on  the  principle,  that  the  effect 
may  be  concluded  from  the  cause,  if  the  caUse  be  known.  In 
the  natural  order,  Go<l,  in  giving  to  a  being  a  certain  nature, 
promises  that  being  all  that  it  needs  to  attain  the  end  of  that 
nature.  So  in  tlie  supernatural  order,  in  creating  a  supernatural 
being,  he  promises  it  all  the  powers,  assistance,  means,  and  con- 
ditions necessary  to  enable  it  to  dischaige  its  supematoral  func- 
tions, or  to  gain  tlie  supernatural  end  to  which  he  appoints  it. 
In  supernaturally  founding  the  Church  to  teach  his  word,  he 
therefore  promises  her  infallibility  in  teaching  *it :  because  tlie 
function  of  teacliing  the  word  of  God  cannot  be  discharged  with- 
out it 

2,  But  even  if  we  were  obliged — as  we  are  not  and  cannot 
be — to  assert  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament  in  order  to 
make  out  our  historical  proofs,  it  would  not  be  tliat  credibility 
which  would  sufHce  to  establish  Scriptural  inspiration,  nor  should 
we  be  obliged  to  make  out  any  facts  from  which  Scriptural  inspir- 
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aiiou  oould  be  immailialcly  coDcluded.  As  ail  we  Lave  Ui  make 
out  is  the  miraculous  origin  of  the  Church,  and  as  this  »  tDad« 
out,  if  the  &ct  nf  tlie  miraclea  of  our  Lortl  a  estnblUlicil,  all  ihut, 
<jn  any  case,  we  couLd  need  to  do,  io  rc-gard  to  tlie  uredibility  of 
New  Teetatneat,  would  be  to  make  out  its  crodibility  so  fiir 
■  requeite  Io  eBtnbli«h  this  lact.  Wo  do.  not  want  Uie  New 
'Mtsmont  to  prov«  the  tniraculouaneea  of  the  lacU,  for  ttiat  fol- 
[>ws  from  the  facta  lliemselvce ;  nor  to  aMredit  ns  Ifachers  or 
litneueB  those  fay  or  in  fkvor  of  whom  Almighty  God  i>erforro§ 
k«  miracles,  for  that  follows  from  tlio  miraculousne^ ;  we  can, 
tt  ta<itt,  need  it  only  fot  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  miraclce, 
in  their  quality  of  simple  historical  facts,  actually  occurred.  For 
this  simple  historical  testimony  is  sufficient,  and  consequentiy 
the  simple  hialm-ieiU  credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  as  &r  as 
needed  to  authorize  us  to  assert  that  the  miracles  actually  took 
flace,  is  all  that  it  can  even  be  pretended  that  we  must  moke 
■tut.  The  New  Testament  is  not  one  book,  but  a  collection  of 
V>oks  by  diOercnt  authors,  each  reslijig  on  its  own  independent 
ioriti>i,snd  the  proof  of  the  credibility  of  one  does  by  no  means  - 
itablisli  the  credibility  of  the  rest.  The  most  we  can  need  for 
iwr  purpose  is  the  historical  credibility  of  one  of  the  Four  Gos- 
peb,  say  tie  (jospcl  according  to  St.  Mntthcw ;  for  that  Gospel 
Koords  all  the  facls  necessary  to  establish  the  miraculoos  ori^ 
cf  tk«  Church.  Consequently,  all  tlie  credibility  of  the  New 
T«»tament  wo  can,  in  any  case,  be  required  to  eBlabhsh,  U  the 
kUtonenl  crcHJibility  of  St.  Matlhew'fi  Gospel. 

"Hiia  Gospel  may  bo  perfectly  credible  a*  an  historical  docu- 
ment, without  being  inxpired.  The  fuels  to  be  taken  on  its  author- 
ity, though  supernatural  as  to  their  cause,  arc  within  the  natural 
ord^r  as  to  their  evidence,  and  as  easily  proved  as  any  other  ehisa 
of  historical  &ctA.  They  fall  nndcr  the  senses,  and  require  in 
tWir  witnceaes  only  ordinary  sense  and  ordinary  honesty.  To 
the  tmstworthiness  of  their  historian,  who,  in  recording  tliem, 
fca  oaly  to  give  a  tnitbful  narrative  of  what  has  transpired  be- 
fore hie  eyes,  or  what  be  has  ooUecled  from  the  testimony  of 
^cwHnesscs.  nothing  beyond  the  ordinary  human  Acuities  can 
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be  requisite.  Hence,  many  Protestants  maintain  the  credibilify 
of  the  Evangelical  History,  and  yet  deny  the  inspiration  of  the 
Gospels.  Wo  havo  by  us  a  learned  and  elaborate  worli,  in 
which  the  author,  who,  for  learning  and  aUlity,  ranks  second  to 
no  l^testant  theologian  in  the  country,  maintains,  on  the  author 
ity  of  tlio  Pentateuch,  the  inspiration  of  Mosea,  and  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  yet  denies  the  inspiration  of  the 
Pentateuch  itsold  Indeed,  if  none  but  inspired  documents  could 
be  cited  as  credible  autliority  for  historical  ftcts,  human  histoiy 
would  need  to  be  closed  at  once,  and  Mr.  Thomwell  would  find 
himself  shut  out  from  all  means  of  establishing  the  hUknrkal 
objections  he  urges  with  so  much  sest^  in  the  volume  befine-us, 
against  tlie  Church ;  for  undeniably,  he  can  ote  no  inspired 
Scripture  for  them.  It  is  not  prudent  for  an  author  to  take  a 
ground  which  must  prove  more  fatal  to  himself  than  to  his  op- 
ponent. 

This  fact,  namely,  tliat  we  need  only  the  historical  credibility 
of  the  Ne(^  TcsUimcnt  at  most,  seems  not  to  have  sufficiently 
arrested  Mr.  Thorn  weirs  attention ;  or  if  it  has,  he  must  have 
too  hastily  concluded  that  the  same  order  of  credibility  which  is 
ituflliciont  for  the  miracles  is  also  sufficient  for  the  inspiration. 
He  proceeds,  apparently,  on  the  assumption,  either  that  simple 
historical  credibility  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  or  tliat  we  need  supernatural  credibility  to 
establish  the  mirncles.    Tlius,  he  asks  : — 

"  If  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  to  be  received  as  credi- 
ble testimony  to  the  iniraclos  of  Christ,  why  not  on  the  subject  of 
their  own  inspiration  ?  Arc  you  not  aware  that  the  great  his- 
torical argument  on  which  Protestants  rely  in  proving  tlie  inspir- 
ation of  the  Scriptures  jjresupjHjses  only  the  genuineness  of  the 
books  and  the  credibility  of  their  authors  I They  assert  it 

i their  own  inspiration],  and  [if  credible]  are  to  be  believed 
had  thought  that  tlie  only  difficulty  in  making  out  the  external 
C^fi)  of  inspiration  was  in  establishing  the  credibility  of  the 
ks  which  profess  to  be  inspired.  It  had  struck  me,  that,  if 
it  were  once  settled  that  their  own  testimony  was  to  be  received, 
the  matter  was  at  an  end.    But  it  seems  now  that it  is  still 


doublfiil  whethpr.  in  Ibe  wity  of  iiri^aW  judgment,  a  man  could 
ever  be  aesarpd  liiiU.  crediUe  book*  sre  to  be  believed  on  the 
iljact  of  their  origin  :" — |>p,  6.i,  63, 

This  reasoning  luvolvcs  a  trnnaition  o  gptrie  ad  irpeeian. 
Credible  books  are  certainly  to  be  believed  within  tlie  order  of 
crediliilily  which  they  are  proved  or  conceded  to  pocacso,  but 
not  within  nn  order  which  transcend*  or  rises  above  it ;  for  notjiing 
can  transcend  ileelt  and  tlia  conclusion  must  be  in  the  order  of 
premises,  or  llie  argument  is  a  fallacy.  Tlie  credibility  of 
the  New  Testament  which  we  assert,  or  which  it  ia  contended  we 
we  obliged  to  assert,  is  simply  hisioriejd  credibility,  or  credibility 
in  the  nntnriJ  order ;  but  the  credibility  the  Profwsor  needs,  to 
establish  the  inspiration,  is  credibility  in  the  sopematura!  order ; 
for  inspiration  pertains,  undeniably,  to  the  supernatural  order, 
both  :»  to  its  canso  and  as  to  the  medium  of  its  proof.  There- 
fore we  may  receive  the  books  as  credible  testimony  to  tbo 
miracle*,  and  not  on  the  svlject  of  their  own  Inspiration. 

Mr.  Thomweil  e%-idently  reasons  on  the  assuroplion,  that  wo 
cannot  assert  tJie  credibility  of  the  New  Testament  in  relation 
to  the  miracles  without  averting  it  in  relation  to  the  inspiration. 
That  is,  n  witness  cannot  be  credible  at  all,  unless  he  is  uiiiver- 
aalty  credible,  and  be  who  receives  his  testimony  in  one  order 
hnnds  himself  to  receive  it  in  every  order ;  if  he  receives  it  in  one 
respect,  ha  must  in  every  respect ;    in  mailers  of  fact,  then  also 

mallera  of  opinion  !  But  this  is  too  extravagant  for  any  man 
in  his  sober  senses  seriously  to  maintain.  If  this  were  once 
admitted,  there  would  speedily  be  an  end  to  human  testimony, 
our  rresbylirrian  friend  would  find  himself  in  a  sad  plight ; 
for  hi*  »ola  dependence  is  on  privato  judgment,  and  he  can  pre- 
tend to  nolhing  better  than  human  testimony  for  his  religious 
belieC  No  witness,  unless  absolutely  omniscient,  is  or  can  be 
tmiveisaUy  credible  ;  and  as  no  man  is  absolntely  omniscient,  it 
tdOomi,  if  no  one  can  be  credible  under  one  rela^on  withoat 

iflg  credible  under  every  relation,  that  no  one  cmi  in  any 

ip«t  be  credible  at  all-  But  we  caimot  concede  this.*  Every 
day,  in  every  court  of  law,  in  all  the  practical  affsim  of  life  in 
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which  there  is  an  appeal  to  human  testimony,  we  act,  and  are 
obliged  to  act,  on  the  supposition,  that  a  man  may  be  crediUd 
in  relation  to  some  tilings  without  being  credible  in  relatkm  to 
all  things. 

Every  body  knows  that  n  witness  may  be  perfectly  credible  in 
testifying  to  fects  which  fall  under  the  obser%'ation  of  his  senses, 
and  yet  be  deserving  of  no  credit  in  relation  to  his  opinions,  his 
judgments,  his  views,  or  his  explxuiations  of  the  causes  of  the 
facts  to  which  he  testifies.  Nothing  hinders,  then,  a  man  from 
being  a  credible  witness  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, even  though  he  should  assert  and  believe  himself  inspired 
when  in  point  of  fact  ho  was  not ;  for  in  testifying  to  the  £EictB 
he  testifies  to  what  has  come  under  his  senses,  while  in  assert- 
ing his  inspiration  he  is  merely  giving  an  opinion,  or  ofifering  an 
explanation  of  certain  facts  or  phenomena  of  his  own  internal 
experience.  The  erroneous  opinion  or  explanation  does  not  im- 
pair his  credibility  as  a  witness  to  the  facts,  if  his  error  is  one 
which  he  may  innocently  entertain.  That  a  man  can  innocently 
believe  himself  divinely  inspired  when  he  is  not  can  hardly  admit 
of  a  doubt  A  man  so  believing  is,  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
supposition,  uninspired,  lie  is  then,  since  inspiratbn  is  a  super- 
natural fact,  necessarily  ignorant  of  inspiration,  unacquainted 
with  its  phenomena,  and  destitute  of  the  necessary  criterion  lor 
determining  what  it  is  or  what  it  is  not.  What  more  natural, 
then,  than  that  he  should  mistake  certain  phenomena  of  his 
own  ex|^rience,  otherwise  inexplicable  to  him,  for  those  of  in- 
spiration, and  thus  honestly  believe  himself  inspired,  when  in 
reality  he  is  uninspired  ? 

The  Professor  argues  on  the  assumption,  common  to  all  en- 
thusiasts, that  no  man  can  honestly  mistake  the  origin  or  cause 
of  the  phenomena  of  his  own  internal  experience,  and  therefore, 
that,  when  one  says  he  is  inspired,  wo  must  believe  either  that 
he  actually  is  inspired  or  that  he  is  a  liar,  a  wilful  deceiver, 
whose  word  is  to  be  received  on  no  subject  ^vhatever.  There  m 
no  reason  for  this  assumption.  lie  who  is  inspired,  undoubted- 
ly, knows  the  i&ci,  and  is  as  incapable  of  being  deceived  i 
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rclatioti  to  it  as  he  is  of  deceiviijg  otlwrs ;  but  from  this  it  by  nu 
nxMiia  ri>llo«r«  that  a  nuin  who  is  Dot  inspired  must  always 
kuaw  thnt  he  is  noU  Inspini^on  is,  sometimes,  at  least,  oeces- 
miy  to  enable  as  to  determine  what  is  not  inspiration,  as  well  as 
to  ilcLirmiue  what  is.  He  is  litllc  vencd  in  the  natural  history 
of  entbasbtsm,  who  hns  yet  to  learn  that  honest  men,  nit^ii  uf 
0  gills  and  indexible  prindples,  whose  word  on  any  subject 
within  the  range  uf  sent^ihlu  obs^rvalioti  wo  would  not  heaitate 
«  itHHoeiit  to  take,  not  unfreqtiontly  labor  under  the  impression 
that  they  hold  iriiinediatt^  intercourse  witli  tlie  AlinigUly,  are 
inspired,  or  divinely  itluminnted,  when  Buub  is  fur  from  being 
the  feot  Witness,  for  instance,  Jacob  Boelimen,  George  Fox, 
Mid  Emanuel  Snedenborg.  These  men  are  not  inspired,  nor 
B  they  hars.  They  do  not  inUnd  to  d<<ceive,  and  are  not  even 
diKeircd  themselves  as  to  tlie  (acta  of  their  internal  experience, 
from  which  they  infer  tlieir  inspirntlon  ;  they  are  deceived  only 
in  tbetr  opinions,  their  judgments  of  those  facts,  the  explanations 
of  then)  whidi  they  adopt,  or  the  origin  ajid  cause  which  ihey 
ni«ign  them.  Who  dare  pretend  tlml  tliis  destroys  their  crudi- 
hilily  in  rektion  to  simple  matten  of  fact,  evident  to  tlicir  senses  I 
Thej  do  not  mistnke,  they  only  misinterpret,  the  facts  of  their 
cwn  consciousness ;  and  who  may  not  do  as  muck !  All  tncn, 
liovever  InislworUiy  tljey  may  be  as  wiUiMsea  to  sensible  fects, 
M  Gupemftturally  protccled  from  error,  are  li.iblo,  as  is  well 
l^pown,  to  err  in  tlicir  judgmenls,  in  their  explanations  of  phe- 
nomena,— in  relation  to  the  origin  and  canses  of  things,  and  in 
lelatioo  to  the  origin  and  causes  of  their  own  internal  experience 

«  well  as  of  other  ihinjn. 

The  i'rofosBor  falls  into  ilia  common  mistake  of  Protestants  ; 
tlud  the  inspiration  of  a  genuine  book,  by  an  anllior  proved  to 
tie  hialorically  credible,  may  bo  concluded  from  i(a  own  declara- 
tion. We  say  he  foils  into  this  mistake ;  for  we  oannot  suppose 
'tlut  he  blls  into  the  still  grosser  one  of  supplying  thnt  we  c-nn 
"ptove  the  miracles  only  by  a  nipcrnHtiirally  credible  witness, 

'    u  thnt  would  deny  iJint  Christianity  itself  con  \iq  proved, — 
nay,  that  any  thing  supernatural  is  or  can  be  provable,  and 
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therefore  that  man  is  or  can  bo  the  subject  of  a  rapematoril 
revelation.  If  the  miracles  cannot  be  proved  without  a  81]pe^ 
naturally  credible  witness,  the  supernatural  credibility  of  the 
witness  will  in  turn  demand  another  supematurally  credible  witr 
noss  to  establish  it,  and  this  another,  and  thus  on  ad  infinitum. 
We  should  need  an  infinite  series  of  supematumi  witnesses  in 
order  to  establish  the  supernatural.  But  an  infinite  series  is  an 
infinite  absurdity. 

As  we  cannot  suppose  the  Professor  ignorant  of  the  absurdity 
mto  which  he  would  fall,  if  he  contended  for  the  necessity  of 
any  thing  more  than  ordinary  historical  credibility  to  establish 
the  miracles,  we  must  suppose  him  to  hold  that  ordinary  his- 
torical credibility  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  case  they  declare  their  own  inspiration.  But  the 
inspiration  of  a  genuine  hook,  historically  credible,  cannot  be 
concluded  from  ita  own  declaration ;  because  inspiration,  being 
a  sui>on)atural  fact,  falling  in  no  sense,  as  do  the  miracles,  within 
the  natural  order,  can  l)C  proved  only  by  a  supematurally  cred- 
ible witness,  which  a  merely  historically  credible  witness  is  not 
l^fore,  from  the  declaration  of  the  book,  the  l^fessor  can 
conclude  its  inspiration,  he  must  prove  its  author  a  credible  wit- 
ness to  the  supernatural.  B\xi  no  witness  is  a  credible  witness 
to  the  supernatural,  unlef^s  he  is  himself  inspired  or  divinely 
commissioned.  The  witness  is  not  credible,  unless  competent. 
In  ordinary  cases,  a  witness  may  be  competent,  and  not  credible ; 
but  in  no  case  can  he  l)e  credible,  if  incompetent  No  witness, 
unless  inspired  or  divinely  commissioned,  is  competent  to  tesUfy 
to  the  supcrnaturnl.  The  witness  is  not  competent,  unless  he 
can  intellectually  attain  to  or  take  cognizance  of  that  to  which 
he  is  to  testify.  But  no  witness  can  intellectually  attain  to  or 
take  cognizance  of  the  supernatural, — which,  by  tlie  fact  that  it 
is  supernatural,  transcends  all  natural  intellect, — without  some- 
thing more  than  natural  intellect ;  that  is,  without  supernatural 
illumination  or  assistance, — precisely  what  is  meant  by  being 
inspired  or  diNinely  commissioned.  Therefore  the  Professor 
cannot  conclude  the  inspiration  from  the  mere  historical  cred* 


ilulity  of  llif  witness,  and  must  ]iror<!  the  duthor  to  be  inspired, 
or  divinely  commissiniicd,  bclort.-,  from  its  own  declaration,  he 
om  conclude  a  given  book  is  iiisj>ired  Scripture. 

Now,  since  in  making  out  our  bistoricat  prooCt  the  most  which 
it  can  bo  iireU'nileil  that  wa  must  do  i«  to  make  out  the  hislori- 
cal  credibility  of  the  bookn  of  the  New  Testament,  or  the  credi- 
bllitjr  of  their  authors,  in  their  quality  of  author,  merely  in  rela- 
tion to  the  nnttiml  order,  it  is  not  true,  even  in  case  we  must 
appeal  for  our  facts  to  the  New  Teslament,  that  we  cannot  make 
out  the  bialoricid  prooGs  of  the  infalliUlily  of  the'  Church,  with- 
out makiqg  out  at  the  same  timi^  the  historical  proo&  of  tho 
iuspinttou  of  ihn  Si^ripture»;  for  we  are  not  obliged  to  assert 
th«  credibility  of  the  N«w  Testament  in  relation  to  the  super- 
natural,  ihs  sense  in  which  it  must  be  asserted  in  order  to  bo 
cndible  sathority  for  ite  own  inspiration. 

Nor,  waiving  this,  do  wc,  in  tnakin|;  out  the  credibility^  which 
w«  are  supposed  to  bo  under  the  necessity  of  making  out,  cs- 
uUish  any  &cte  from  which  the  inspiration  of  the  New  lesta- 
mmt  can  be  immediately  concluded.  The  Frof«esor  himself 
nys  the  Protestant  argument  "  presupposes  the  ffcnuiiieneii  of 
Uk  books  and  the  credibility  of  their  autbora."  In  addition, 
Umo,  to  th«  creditHlity  of  the  authors,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  tetjiblish  the  inspiration,  to  establish  the  genuineneae  of  Ihft 
book* ;  that  is,  that  they  were  actually  written  by  the  persons 
whoM  namet  they  bew,  and  luive  come  down  to  us  in  their  pur- 
ity and  iot^rity.  Now  this,  even  if  we  must  make  out  the  aei- 
Itiility  of  the  New  Tislament,  we  are  not  obliged  to  midie  oiit> 
An  historical  document  raity  be  authoritutive  without  being  gen- 
luiM.  If  it  contains  a  lailliful  lutrraUve  of  fads  as  they  occured, 
'  it  '»  sufficient  tor  the  ordlnury  purposes  of  history.  That  the 
f^tiospcl  according  to  St>  Alaltfaew,  for  instance,  does  contain  such 
'  ft  tutrrative,  i«  provable,  without  proving  ila  inspirtttton,  in  the 
Bsual  way  of  autlrenticating  Ijistorical  documents,  hy  the  nuture 
of  the  narraUve  ilaelf)  the  <iuolily  of  llie  6ictfl  recorded,  the  dr- 
ier which  it  was  published  or  first  cited,  the  eati- 
bich  it  was  lielit  by  those  best  qujilificd  to  judge  of  its 
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autboritv,  Uie  manner  iu  mbich  it  was  treated  bv  those  who  had 
an  inti;rei&t  in  dwrreditine  it,  and  by  reference  to  various  con- 
t^mfiorar}'  or  5ub9e<penily  exi»tin^  monumenta,  especiailj  puUie 
institutions  im)ilyin^.  founded  upon,  or  growing  out  of,  the  facts 
which  it  prof<^>K«  to  rvcurd.  In  this  way  we  could  accredit  this 
Gos]>«.-l  as  an  hi>toncal  do<.'umenU  even  if  it  had  come  down  to 
us  without  the  author's  name.  Indeed,  ancient  historical  works 
in  iTi'iicral  derive  but  little  authority  from  the  names  of  tbeii*^ 
authors,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  works  of  Uerodotus, 
Livy,  and  Tacitus  would  have  no  less  authority  than  they  now 
havf,  ('ven  if  tlu-y  had  been  anonymoas  productions.  As  the 
genuineness  of  the  book  is  an  esi^ential  element  in  any  method 
of  f*nxjf  of  its  inspiration,  except  that  by  the  uifalHble  Church, 
and  iis  we  are  under  no  necessity,  prior  to  the  Church,  of  prw- 
iiii^  it  ill  th«*  c;i<e  of  a  single  one  of  tlie  books  of  the  New 
TrstanKiit,  it  folluws  that  we  are  not  obliged,  in  making  out 
the  hi>torical  ]>roots  of  the  iiifalUbility  of  the  Church,  to  make 
out  ?it  th<*  same  time  tlie  historical  proo&  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scri]>tur«-s. 

\V«;  can  now  easily  exj>ose  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Thomweirs 
preten<led  dilemma.  Assuming  what  we  have  just  disproved, 
he  says  to  Dr.  Lynch,  in  his  peculiarly  sweet  and  delicate 
manner : — 

"  Now,  Sir,  ono  of  two  things  must  be  true  ;  either  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Scriptures  can  be  subst;intiated  to  a  plain,  unletter^ 
ed  mail,  or  it  cannot.  If  it  can  U%  there  is  no  need  of  your 
infalliMe  lM)dy  to  authenticate  their  iiispinition,  since  that  matter 
can  1m'  ea>ily  gatlien-d  from  their  own  pag»»s.  If  it  cannot,  then 
your  ar<rument  from  the  Scriptures  to  an  Indian  or  negro  in 
favor  of  an  infallibU^  body  is  inadmissable,  since  he  is  incapable 
of  apprehending  the  premises  from  which  your  concliuion  is 
drawn.  You  have  taken  both  horn«»  of  this  dilemma,  pushing 
JVotestaiits  with  one,  and  upholding  Topery  with  the  other,  and 
lK>tli  are  fatal  to  you.  Now,  as  it  is  rather  difficult  to !«  on 
lM>tli  sides  of  the  same  question  at  the  same  time,  you  must  ad- 
here to  one  or  the  other.  If  you  adhere  to  your  first  position, 
that  all  Iiuman  learning  is  necessary  to  settle  the  credibility  of 
the  Scriptures,  then  you  must  seek  other  proo&  of  an  infallible 
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hnAy  lluui  Uiose  which  you  think  vou  hava  gatli«rod  from  the 

Apostles A  cirtLihitiu'^  sjllugisra  nroTGs  nothing ;  and 

if  hf  who  esUibU^hp*  (In?  ficilidiiUy  of  tlie  Scriiituras  by  an 
iii£(Utble  body,  and  then  i-^lahli^lief'  Uio  infallibility  of  the  body 
from  the  credibility  of  ihu  Sciiptures,  does  not  reason  in  a  circle, 
I  am  at  a  lo&a  tu  ap^ireliend  the  nature  of  thnt  topbiim.  If  yon 
adhere  to  your  other  position,  that  the  neeuraei/  of  the  Emnfftl- 
i»t»  can  b«  easily  subslAntiated,  then  your  objecUons  to  private 
judgment  are  fiiirly  given  up,  ami  you  surrender  the  point,  that 
a  num  can  decide  for  himself  with  ahsolute  certainty,  concorn- 
log  the  inspiration  of  th@  Bible.  Take  which  horn  you  ploa«e, 
yonr  cause  is  ruined;  and  as  you  have  successively  chosen  both, 
you  baro  made  younelf  as  ridiculous  as  your  reasoning  ia  con- 
temptible."— pp.  64,  05. 

This  ai^impnt  evidently  involves  a  transition  from  one  genus 
to  another.  The  Professor  eonfgunda  in  the  first  part  of  his 
fiukcii^d  dilemma  the  historicid  ertdilitiUj,  and  in  the  second  the 
aeeuriury  of  the  Evangelists  in  tlieir  acu)unt  of  the  mimcles, 
with  tlm  iwtpiration  ct  the  Scriptures,  and  then  conciudts  as  if 
^Uy  were  all  facta  of  the  same  order ;  which  is  a  sud  blunder, 
and  little  creditable  to  tlie  "  Pro&ssor  of  Sacred  Literature  and 
tbo  Evidence  of  Christianity  in  the  South  Carolina  Colk^re,*' 
lir.  t^nch  doM  not  say  that  it  requires  "  all  human  learning  to 
Mttia  the  ertdibilily  of  the  Scripturera"  in  any  sense  in  which 
be  can  need  their  credibility  prior  to  the  Church  ;  he  simply 
that  all  human  livtmiiig,  and  perhaps  more  too,  is 
to  settle,  with  absolute  cerLiinty,  by  private  judgroiint, 

mtrinsic  grounds,  the  int/tiraHon  of  ancient  writings, — wliich 
b  ■  gcnerically  distinct  proposition.  The  "nccur.icy  of  the 
Xnuigeltsts,"  which  ho  anserts  can  be  eiibstantiated  to  the  Indian 
'  dr  (Mgro,  is  not  the  tntpiratUm  or  the  suprmatwal  credibility 
«f  &»  Scriptures ;  but  their  accuracy  as  historians  of  the  mir- 
mUa,  or  that  the  miracles  which  they  record  actually  transpired. 
Ja  (hi^  accuracy  daoM  not  presuppose  or  necessarily  imply  the 
',lBa[^tioQ  or  the  ^upcrniitural  credibility  of  llie  Scripture^  noth- 
ing hindeiB  Pr.  Lynch  from  adhering  to  both  of  the  posttlon* 
he  baa  assumed,  "pushing  ProtestAnts  with  one,  and  uphold- 
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ing  Popery  with  the  other,"  however  inconvenieDt  it  ini^  be  to 
hid  Presbyterian  adversary. 

''  lie  who  establishes  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptares  by  an 
infallible  body,  and  then  establishes  the  infallibility  of  the  body 
from  the  credibility  of  Uic  Scriptures,  reasons  in  a  cirde,"  if  the 
credihility  in  both  coMes  be  taken  in  the  name  eense^  we  concede; 
if  in  different  senses,  we  deny.  But  Dr.  Lynch  does  not  estab- 
lisli  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  ftom  the  credibility  of  the 
Scriptures  at  all ;  or  if  he  does,  it  is  not  from  their  credibility  in 
tliat  sense  in  which  ho  contends  that  their  credilMlity  can  be 
proved  only  by  Uie  infallible  body.  The  only  sense  in  which  he 
can  1x3  naid  to  establish  the  infallible  body  from  the  crediUlity  of 
the  Scriptures  is  their  Kiinple  historical  credibility ;  the  sense  in 
which  he  asserts  the  infiillible  body  as  necessary  to  prove  their 
credibility  is  their  credibility  as  inspired  writings.  As  they  can 
have  the  fonner  without  having  the  latter,  we  may,  without  any 
vicious  circle,  tiikc  the  facts  wo  need  to  prove  the  infallible  body 
from  their  historical  credibility,  and  then  take  the  infallible  body 
to  proe  their  inspiration,  ur  supernatural  credibility,  although 
we  are,  as  wc  have  shown,  under  no  necessity  of  doing  so. 
Doos  the  1Vof(>s.<u)r  donv  that  wo  can  do  so?  Does  he  contend 
that  tliis  would  be  to  roofion  in  a  I'icious  circle?  AVhat^  then,. 
shall  wo  say  of  his  own  reasoning  for  the  inspiration  of  the  New 
Testament  ?  If  he  denies  the  distinction  we  have  made,  thi 
historical  credibility  of  the  New  Testament  and  its  inspiratioa 
are  one  and  the  same  thing, — convertible  terms.  Then  we  re- 
tort his  argument.  lie  says  the  infallibility  of  the  Churcb 
**  turns  u|)on  a  promise  which  is  Mild  to  have  been  made  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago, — the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament 
turns  upon  facts  which  are  said  to  have  transpired  at  the  same 
time.  Both  the  promise  and  tlie  facts  are  to  befound^  if  found 
at  all,  in  this  very  JWu*  Testament. "  Hero  it  is  positively  aft> 
sertcd  tliat  the  facts  which  prove  the  inspiration  can  nowhere  be 
found  but  in  the  New  Testament  itselfl  Tlien  they  must  be 
taken  on  its  credibility.  But  credibility  and  inspiration,  accord- 
ing to  him,  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  convertible  tenns. 
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Theti  h«  mint  take  the  in8|>inition  of  the  Sew  Testament  to 
prove  die  Cuts,  and  Uu-n  tlie  fncti  to  prove  tlie  inf^pimtion.  If 
this  be  not  to  reason  iii  a  circle,  »a  »fe  ■'  at  a  loss  to  appreliend 
ttw  Biitun:  of  t)i)U  soptibni." 

Xow  one  of  two  things  must  be  tme  ;  either  this  reasoning  U 
raliU,  or  it  is  not.  IT  it  »,  Mr.  Thornnell  cannot  nuibe  out  the 
ifM[>imtioii  of  the  Scrijitiires ;  for  '■  a  circalating  eylkjgism  ]irovi» 
Iwliiiiig.''  If  it  is  not,  he  EiiU  to  refute  Dr  Lynch,  and  lliun  is 
tefutad  by  him,  ns  wc  proved  in  ovir  former  article.  In  cither 
case,  lie  is  refuted.  "  Take  tvliicb  horn  you  please,  your  cauM 
is  rained."  Although  the  Professor  nays  "  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  be  on  both  siJea  of  the  some  qucstjoii  at  the  same  time,"  J'et 
be  contrives  to  surmount  the  dilflculty.  He  assumes  that  iliit 
natouiag  a  nol  valid,  by  urgiug,  in  spile  of  it,  his  own  nrgu- 
nrot  fbr  Scriptural  inspiratiou,  and  that  it  is  valid,  by  ur^ng  it 
Bgaiiut  Dr.  Lynch.  We  may,  tlien,  reply  to  liim  in  bis  own 
dioioe  languni:;e : — "  Tnlce  which  horn  you  please,  your  cause  is 
nined;  and  iia  you  bave  »nccfssively  chosen  botlt,  you  bate 
■tsde  yourself  as  ridiculous  as  your  reasoning  is  contemptible ,'' 

But  even  Uits  i&  not  Ibo  worst.  Mr.  lliornwcH's  conclusion 
ttala  on  die  assumption  tliat  tlie  Scriptures  declare  tlieir  own 
ib«pir»tioii,  tliat  their' inspiration  "is  a  matter"  wbicb  "may 
be  easily  gathered  Cfom  tlieir  own  pages."  "  Tliey  asscH,"  bo 
teMntaiiu,  "their  own  inspiration,  and,  if  credible,  are  to  ba 
bdiercd."  But,  granting  that  they  declare  ibeir  own  inspira- 
tioo,  we  have  jIiowtj  tliat  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  tliat  they 
mn  inspired,  because,  to  render  their  own  testimony  sufficient  for 
that,  they  must  be  proved  lo  be  suj«maturally  credible,  since 
bspimdon  is  a  Kupernatural  tact,  provable  only  by  a  supernal- 
vr^y  credible  witness,  and  the  only  credibihiy,  if  any,  which  tlie 
PtodnsOT  can  claim  for  them  is  simple  historical  credibility,  lie 
Undi  himself  to  reason  from  our  premises,  beCBu.<ie  he  says  we 
cannot  make  out  the  historical  proofs  of  tlie  Church  without 
finking  out  at  the  same  time  the  histoncal  proofs  of  inspiration. 
since  ihu  Imloncal  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  is 
VlK\  at  most,  can  be  obliged  to  make  out,  it  i^  nil  the 
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Profuflsor  con  have  as  the  principle  from  which  to  reason  agiimt 
t».  Tliis  i»  conclusive  against  him.  But  waiving  this,  wainDg 
the  objection  to  the  order  of  credibilitj,  and  giving — what  we  do 
not  concode — that  we  must  make  out  the  genuinencfls  of  the 
hooks  it  is  pretended  we  must  cite,  still  he  cannot  condude 
Scriptural  inspiration,  becaufie  no  tme  of  the  book$  whose  histori- 
cal credibility  we  need  or  can  need  declares  its  own  inspirw' 
tion.  We  have  shown,  tliat  for  our  purpose  it  suffices,  in  aoj 
case,  to  establish  the  credibility  of  one  of  the  Four  Gospels  ai 
an  historical  document.  ]3ut  no  one  of  the  Four  Gospek  de- 
clares or  intimates  that  it  is  inspired  Scripture,  or  even  anerti 
the  inspinition  of  any  other  of  the  Scriptural  books.  Conse- 
quently, the  Professor  has  not  even  its  own  declaration  ibr  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  must  be  mistaken  in  saying  that 
Scriptural  inspiration  is  a  matter  which  '*may  be  e&sily  gathered 
from  "  the  paj^i-s  of  the  Scriptures  tliemselves. 

Hut,  ad(U  tli<'  Professor,  "you  [Dr.  Lynch]  have  yourself  ad- 
mittf.Ml  that  the  ti'aclnn<(  of  the  Apostles  was  supematurally  pro- 
tect(Ml  from  orror,  and  if  their  oral  instructions  were  dictated 
by  the  Holy  (ihost,  why  should  that  august  and  glorious  Visit- 
ant di'Si'rt  tlieni  when  they  took  tlie  pen  t^  accomplish  the  same 
object  when  (ibnont,  which,  when  present,  they  accomplished  by 
i\w  tojif/ue^^^  (p.  02.)  The^ijuestion  is  irreverent  and  imper- 
tinent. Wo  have  no  right  to  demand  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the 
reasons  of  what  he  does  or  does  not  do.  It  is  competent  for 
him,  if  such  be  his  pleasure,  to  inspire  men  for  one  thing  and 
not  for  another,  to  inspire  them  to  teach  and  not  to  write,  to  enable 
them  to  accomplish  a  given  object  by  one  method  and  not  by 
another  methcfd  ;-  and  the  Professor  cannot  say  that  he  does  not, 
because  he  sees  no  reason  why  he  should.  The  Holy  Ghost 
may  have  reasons  not  known  to  the  learned  Professor  of  Sacred 
Litffrature,  &c.,  in  the  South  Carolina  College. 

Dr  Lynch  admits  that  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  was  sn- 
pernaturally  proti'otr'd  from  error,  and  we  must  prove  that  it  was, 
or  not  prove  the  infallibility  of  the  Church ;  but  that  it  there- 
fore  necessarily  follows  that  they  were  inured  as  aathoni  or 
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m  a  teachets,  we  neitlier  sdmit  nor  nre  bound  to  Hdmit.     To 

ioBpired,  la,  niidouliledlr.  to  be  sujiemitlurally  prol(>ct«d  from 

w.  but  to  he  iwpvniuinta.tty  protecti-d  from  error  is  not  neces- 

iljr  to  bo  inspired.    Every  Catholic  believes  his  Churi'-h  supcr- 

imlly  protected  from  wror ;  but  no  one  believes  her  to  be 

in^Hred.     As  all  Catlmlics  make  this  distincdon,  Dr.  Lyncli's 

idniission  is  no  admisiun  of  inspiration  even  in  the  teaching  of 

Apostles.    Inajiimtiua  is  necessary  only  when  the  misaion  in 

to  reveal  tnitJi ;  nben  the  minion  is  timpty  to  tencli  u  revelation 

■Iready  consununateU,  supernatural  assistance,  without  inapir- 

tion,  is  ail  Ib.tl  is  needed.     If  ttio  mission  of  tbe  Apostles  wat 

mply  to  tench  a  reveiation  which  they  had  received  through 

leir  (lersoual  intercourse  with  their  Master,  while  lie  was  yet 

'itfa  tliem  in  thu  flesb, — and  pnor  to  the  Church,  this  certainl} 

I  all  that  we  can  be  ret]uired  to  tetablish, — they  had  no  need 

r  inspiration,  cither  ns  teacliere  or  as  wriCerF^,  in  order  to  be 

ipomsUirBlly  protectud  from  error.     To  concede  or  to  assert 

protection,  then,  !s  not  to  concede  or  assert  their  inspiration. 

'e  certainly  cjuinot  be  ret^uired  to  mnke  out  for  the  Apoetles 

y  thing  more  tliiiu  we  d^m  (or  tbe  Church,  and  since  all  we 

Ibr  Iier  is  supernatural  protection  from  error  in  teaching  a 

relation  nln-ndy  consiuninatcd,  this  is  all  that  we  can  be  obliged 

make  out  for  tliem. 

Nor  does  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles  or  of  their  writings 

[low  tmrnediatoly  from  the  fiicta  on  which  we  must  rely  in  order 

prore  the  iofaUilulilv  of  th«  Apostles,  or  their  supernatural 

■Otection  from  error.     The  tkcts  on  which  we  do  and  must  rely 

n  Iha  miracle*.     These  do  not  of  themseh-es  prove  the  inspir- 

bat  simply  the  dirine  commission  of  him  by  or  in  favor 

of  whom  Almighty  God  works  them,  on  the  principle  averted 

by  8t  Nicodi-mua  : — "  Rabbi,  we  know  thou  art  come  a  teacher 

God ;  for  no  man  can  do  the  miracles  which  thou  doest, 

God  be  wiih  him."    The  divine  commission  follows  neces- 

ly  ftam  ttie  mirucles,  and  tbe  supernatural  protection  from 

~      &«  infallibility,  follows  necemsrily  from  the  divine  cam- 

le  innpiralion  does  nfl.  becnu*c  the  teacher  m.iy 
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be  commi»ion<>il  to  t^acli,  nnd  may  teach  infiJIibly,  witbont  brin^ 
inspired.  Even  Apostolic  iitipiration,  then,  cannot  bo  immedi- 
atoly  concluded  from  tlie  facta  on  which  we  must  rely  ;  then  a 
/orliori,  not  the  ivritings  of  the  Apostles.  We  say  immedialtly, 
for  to  say  it  cnn  be  nie<lintcly  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Wo 
oiirselvps  hold  tlitit  the  inspiration  both  of  the  Old  Teatament 
and  the  New  can  be  mediately  proved,  that  is,  through  the  t««ch- 
ing  of  the  Cliurcli,  proved  by  tlio  miracin  to  bo  Bupematurally 
protected  from  error. 

But  the  Profes-oor  continues, — "  Tbe  Apostles  thcmsetvM  da- 
claro  tlieir  nrilinga  |>ogseRsed  the  same  authority  vrith  their  oral 
instructions.  Peter  rnnkn  the  Epistles  of  Paul  with  the  Scrip- 
tures of  tliC  Old  T(-ilament,  which  were  confessed  to  bo  inspired ; 
and  I'nul  exliiTts  tlie  llii^salonlnns  to  hold  fast  tbo  tradition) 
they  hiid  received  from  him,  eitlier  by  word  or  epistle."  (p.  83.) 
That  the  Ajvjstles  anywhere  declare  their  writings  posseM  th( 
same  nulliority  willi  their  oral  inslntotions,  we  have  not  fbntid  in 
any  of  the  uritingH  allrihuted  to  thorn  with  whieh  we  arc  ac- 
quainted ;  and  if  they  did,  it  would  not  bo  Bufficient,  for  the 
question  at  tliin  moment  relates,  not  to  tlic  autliority,  but  to  the 
inspimlion,  of  tlie  Scriptures,  and  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  cren 
the  oral  instnictiotis  of  the  ApoMtles  wcro  inspired. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  I'eter  nnd  of  St  Paul  are  not  admisnble 
testimony,  becansc  they  are  not  included  in  that  portion  of  the 
New  Testament  whose  credibility  we  can,  in  any  case,  be  oblige 
to  nialie  out.  We  can  liave  no  occasion  for  their  teadmouy, 
prior  to  the  Chnreh  ;  and  as  the  Professor  hinds  himself  to  the 
testimony  we  must  use,  or  to  what  iiocesssirily  follows  iininedi- 
atoly  from  it,  he  cannot  use  it.  The  question  now  bcforo  na  is, 
not  whether  ho  can  or  cmnot,  trtthout  the  Chnrdi,  prove  tbe 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  but  wbellier  he  can  prove  it  from 
the  facts  wliicli  wo  must  prove  in  order  to  prove  the  infitllibifi^ 
of  the  C'hurth. 

St.  Paul  was  not  one  of  the  twelve ;  his  vocation  waa  lubae- 
qucnt  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church;  and  in  no  case  eao 
it  bo  neoewary  for  lis  even  to  establish  his  dinne  ootninnuoit  in 
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irto e*t*bli&h  the  iniraculoui  origin  of  tlio  Church,  from  which 
her  infiilUbility  imroedijaWly  KiIIowb.  But  even  if  the  I'rofeasor 
coald  cile  Uie  authority  ki(  St,  Paul,  Le  would  ho  obliged  to  lunke 
out,  before  his  cilAtion  nould  avadl  him  any  thing, — 1.  That  St 
Paul's  oral  iit«truction  wa^  inspired ;  2.  Thut  the  Epistle  to  the 
'fheffialonians  is  genninp  ;  3.  That  the  Epistle  to  which  he  refers 
m  it  WM  th^  Epistles  which  we  now  hare  under  ha  name  ;  and, 
4.  That  tb^se  Epistles  are  poese»ed  by  us  precisely  ns  he  wrote 
them.  Here  are  four  faets  not  ensy  to  nwlte  out,  and  whicli  tho 
Proreisor  miuit  make  out  for  himsc-if ;  for  wo  are  under  no  obli- 
gmtiern  to  moke  lh<-m  out  for  him,  and  ihey  do  not  follow  uecua- 
wrily  from  any  thing  wk  are  bound  to  niitko  out. 

The  divine  conuniasion  of  St.  Peter  as  one  of  the  ApoBtlea, 
wo,  of  eouree,  are  obliged  lo  make  out ;  hut    ubi  Pttrus,  iH 
SecUma — when  we  have  done  that,  we  hare,  in  dct,  made  out 
oni  infiillible  Church.    L«t  this,  however,  past  for  the  present. 
Tbotigh  w«  sru  obliged  to  make  out  the  dii-ine  commi&siou  of 
6t.  PettY  OS  one  of  the  twelve,  we  are  not  obhgcd  to  mnka  out 
bU  iuapiration,  or  the  authenticity  or  genuineness  of  the  Epistles 
attribul«d  to  biaj.     The  Epiatle  the  Professor  eites  is  no  author- 
ity till  its  authenticity  and  genuineness  are  proved,  and  it  liap- 
o  be  precisely  one  of  tiiose  books  of  tho  New  TesLiment 
tuintivity  and  genuineness  Protisuiiit  theologians,  at 
uy  of  them,  cflll  in  question.     But  granting  its  genuine- 
It  ftv^ls  nothing  [ill  the  Professor  proves  that  the  Epistles 
t>  Faul  to  which  it  refers  are  those  we  now  have,  and  that 
,  «(«  haitf.  them  as  Su  Paul  wrote  Ihein  ;  for  tlie  Professor  is  not 
tnetely  to  prove  that  there  were  inspired  writings,  but  ho  is  to 
prove  what  writings  now  possessed  by  ns  are  or  nre  not  lo  bo 
,  raoeired  as  inspired  Stripture.     But  even  suppose  this  done,  it 
L  doe*  not  follow  that  these  Epbtles  are  inspired.     St  Pet4>r  does 
k  not,  M  die  Professor  asserts,  "  rank  them  with  the  Seriplure*  of 
tha  Old  Testament,  which  were  confessed  to  be  inspired,"  but 
.  diiiply  with  "  tile  otlier  Scripturt3."      What  Scripthrea  theso 
,  vere^  whether  inspired  or  uninspired,  the  Professor  may  or  may 
Itot  have  some  means  of  knowing,  but  St.  Peter,  in  the  writings 
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attributed  to  Lim,  nowhere  informs  liim.  That  the  ScriptuTet 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  confessed  to  bo  inspired,  we  know 
from  tradition  and  the  Church,  but  not  from4he  New  Testament 
From  the  New  Testament  alone  we  can  prove  neither  that  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  inspired,  nor  of  what  books 
the  Old  Testament  consisted.  St  i^aul  tells  us,  indeed,  that  "  all 
Scripture  divinely  inspired  is  profitable,"  &c^  but  he  nowhere 
tells  us  what  books  or  portions  of  books  are  divinely  inspired 
Scripture.  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures can  "  be  easily  collected  from  their  own  pages."  Then  the 
whole  argument  of  tlie  Professor  falls  to  the  ground ;  for  even 
if  their  own  testimony  were  to  bo  received,  it  would  still  be  nec- 
essary to  have  the  infallible  body  to  prove  their  inspiration,  since 
they  themselves  do  not  assort  it 

Wo  arc  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Tliomwell  should  strive  earn- 
estly to  convict  his  Catholic  opponent  of  reasoning  in  a  vicious 
circle.  lie  must,  as  a  Protestant,  do  so.  Protestantism  would 
abnegate  herself,  should  she  once  concede  that  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  prove  tUc  infallibility  of  the  Church,  without  having  re- 
course to  the  8U|K)rnatural  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is 
with  the  I^rotcstant,  therefore,  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  If 
ho  fails,  it  Ls  all  over  with  his  cherished  Protestanism.  Her 
friends  must  follow  her  in  long  and  sad  procession  to  her  final 
resting-place,  howl  their  wild  requiem,  and  leave  the  night-shade 
to  grow  over  her  grave,  and  return  to  their  desolate  hearthsy 
^-ith  none  to  comfort  them.  What,  indeed,  is  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  IVotcstantistn,  in  so  far  as  sho  pretends  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  o]K'n  and  total  rejection  of  all  supernatural 
religion  ?  What  is  it,  but  the  assertion  that  the  Bible  is  the 
original  and  only  source  or  authority  from  which  Christianity  is 
to  be  taken  ?  Every  body  knows  Uiat  this  is  her  essential,  her 
fundamental  principle,  in  every  sense  in  which  she  can  even  pre- 
tend to  be  a  religion.  To  admit  it  to  be  possible  for  us  to  estab- 
lish the  infallibility  of  the  Church  without  the  Scriptures,  or 
without  their  supernatural  authority,  would  bo  to  surrender  thi^ 
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prindple,  and  witli  il  ProtisLtiilism  lii^ntel^  ns  far  as  sho  can 
d«im  to  be  dislinguishabk-  from  infiilelitj-. 

All  rroCestaots  know  tlus,  aii<l  liftux  ihcy  always  assert  that 
we  do  Hud  must  reason  hi  n  vicious  circk-.  It  would  ht  so  con- 
venieot,  It  is  so  i)i%es»try,  for'  thym,  that  wo  abould,  tliey  liave 
ht  so  k>Dg  &  time  so  uuironnly  and  so  ccnlidtriitly  asserted  that 
we  do,  Umt  il  is  hunl  for  Uicm  now  to  admit,  or  even  to  bcLicvei 
tbat  «u  do  Dot  ao<l  ne<^  not.  Like  tnvetvrale  slory-l^ Uora,  ibey 
f^pev  to  havti  com«  at  lost,  liy  diut  of  long  and  continued  re- 
pedlion,  lo  believe  their  owa  falsehoods, — llie  Inst  inlinnity  of 
Uh  credulous  and  the  iintrnthful.  Indeed,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
thu  ihn  gTRst  body  of  Protestants  really  do  labor  uuder  the 
b«Uucinntioii,  that  we  must,  in  order  to  establish  the  Church, 
first  establish,  iu  tlie  usual  Protestant  way,  llie  authority  of  the 
Scripturea  ns  iiuplred  documents ;  and  its  we  coottud  that  tlia 
inlidlibility  of  tho  Church  is  noceesary  to  prove  ibeir  inspiratiou, 
tiut  we  must  prove  the  iuHpiralioii  by  the  Church,  and  the 
Cbnrcb  by  the  inspiration, — a  manifest  vicious  circle.  But  as  a 
■circle  proves  nothing,  they  think  they  may  well  say,  that  in 
j>roTing  the  Christian  religion  wo  have  and  can  have  no  advan- 
tage over  them.  (Jmnt,  say  tliey,  we  must  prove  the  credibility 
of  the  Scriptures  before  we  can  couclude  their  inspiration,  from 
wbich  wo  take  our  f^tli,  you  must  prove  the  same  credibility 
before  you  can  conclude  the  infallibility  of  Uie  Church,  from 
wbich  yon  are  to  take  yours,  and  you  have  and  can  have,  prior 
to  the  Ciiurcli,  no  means  of  proving  that  credibility  which  we 
hatrenot. 

When  the  credibility  is  once  Mtablisbed,  our  difficulties  are 
ended,  for  the  inspiration  is  ea&ily  collected  from  lite  express 
declaration  of  the  Scriptures  themselves ;  liut  the  iiifHllibility  of 
th«  Church  is  not.  We  have  the  express  authority  of  the  di- 
Tinely  accredited  witness,  but  you  have  only  your  own  interpret- 
ations or  coii»tnictions  of  certain  texts,  in  which  you  may  err ; 
and  if  you  do  not,  you  cannot  assert  tlial  youis  is  the  church 
tDUodcd.  willmut  making  a  full  course  of  miivereal  history  for 
eighteen  hundred  years.     How  much  simpler  is  our  method  than 
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yours!  With  how  many  difficultieii •7011  encmnber  yoimehnei 
from  which  wo  arc  free !  You  hare  to  make  out  all  that  we 
must  make  out,  and  in  addition  the  fiict  of  an  infidlible  dniidi, 
and  tlie  further  fact  that  yours  is  it 

You  may  tell  us  that  we  may  mistake  the  seme  of  Scripture, 
tliat  our  method  is  encumbered  with  difficulties,  that  it  doe»  not 
give  uft  alisolutc  certainty,  and  tliat  something  easier  and  surer 
is  desirable.  Be  it  so,  what  Uien  f  You  have  nothing  to  say, 
for  you  have  nothing  better  to  offer  us.  Suppose  the  Church; 
what  do  you  gain  ?  You  must  take  it  from  the  Scriptures,  and 
tlie  Scriptures  themselves  from  the  same  authority  that  we  do^ 
that  is,  private  judgment  You  must  take  it  also  from  the 
Scriptures  by  your  pri\-ate  interpretation  of  them ;  and  you 
mast  take  the  fact  that  yours  is  the  Church  from  your  private 
interpretations  of  history.  Every  step  in  your  process  of  proof 
niu^t  l>e  tiken  by  private  judgment,  and  we  should  like  to  know 
how  private  judgment  is  more  certain  in  your  case  tlian  in  oura, 
— why  it  is  to  be  condemned  in  !w,  and  commended  in  yon. 
Be  it  that  it  does  not  yield  absolute  certainty ;  what  then  I 
Absolute  certainty, — who  can  have  it?  What  presumption  for 
sucli  frail  and  erring  mortals  :is  we  are  to  pretend  to  it !  We 
do  not  need  it  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  intcDtioos  of 
Providence,  nor  compatible  with  our  moral  interest,  that  we 
should  have  it.  *^  The  true  evidence  of  the  Gospel  is  a  grtnring 
evidence,  sufficient  always  to  create  obligation  and  aasunuioe, 
but  effectual  only  as  the  heart  exi>ands  in  fellowship  with  God, 

and  bt^conies  assimilated  to  the  spirits  of  the  jiist Our 

real  condition  requires  the  possibility  of  error,  and  God  has 
made  no  arrangements  for  absolutely  terminating  controveraea 
and  settling  questions  of  faith,  without  regard  to  the  moral  sym- 
pathies of  men."  (pp.  74,  75.)  With  such  certainty  as  we  have 
we  study  to  be  satisfied.  It  is  not  the  characteristic  of  wisdom 
to  aim  at  impossibilities,  or  of  honesty  to  profess  to  have  what 
it  has  not. 

Thus  they  reason,  and  must  reason,  wise  and  honest  sonlsl 
who  assert  tliat  the  Bible  is  the  original  and  only  souroe  of 
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gHhrkthn  doctrine,  mid  wlio  ek-finc  faith,  with  Professor  Stuart 
«f  Andovcr,  to  be  n  spetics  of  probniiility,  more  certwn,  perhaps, 
D  mero  opiitioii,  but  less  certain  tlian  knowledge,  or  ring  the 
^eaUi-knd]  of  tlioir  own  6j6l«in,  If  it  bo  possible  in  the  nature 
pf  things  or  the  providence  of  God  to  bring  au  unbeliever  to 
J^tholicitjr  withvtit  fir^l  coDverting  hirn  to  I'rotestantisoi,  tUey 
)9u»l  fot  ever  shut  thdr  inoutlis,  or  ojien  thetn  onljr  to  give  rent 
0  tbeir  tuortiOculion  and  debpuir.  But,  huppily  for  us,  the  rea- 
^nings  which  demand  the  prinuple  of  uidvcreAl  skepticism  for 
"  J  pgstnlate  iu*>  not  apt  to  eonvinco,  and  the  MsertionB  of  men 
dIio  deny  all  iufidlible  nutbority,  and  confons  U>  tbeir  own  fikUi- 
biUly  ftod  wnnt  of  certniuty,  are  not  i)baolut«lr  condiuivc.  It 
B  poeiuUe,  after  all,  that  these  Icanied  Protealiuits  are  niislaken, 

^  ,  luboriog  uqdi't  "strong  delusions,"  and  that  we  poor 
Jiniighted  Papitts  hstve  tlie  tnitlu  At  woi^t,  lite  authority  on 
Jj^icih  we  r«!y  can  bo  no  mora  than  fiillille,  while  tliat  on  which 
"  f  reljf  must  bo  tidlible  at  b««t.  At  worel,  then,  we  are  as 
pell  off  na  ihey  can  be  at  best. 

But  ore  these  ProtestantA,  who  would  liare  us  regard  them  as 
klU-growD  men,  strong  men,  the  lighlp  apd  support  of  tlic  age, 
a,  Ihat,  in  all  Uus  argumentation  ou  which  they  pride  them- 
dves,  and  which  they  hold  to  be  our  complete  refutation,  they 

!  merely  reasoning  against  us  from  their  own  principles,  and 

I  from  any  principles  common  to  them  and  us !  Their  rea- 
;,  undeniably,  rests  on  the  a^eumption  of  the  Bible  as  the 

K^iial  and  only  source,  under  God,  of  Christian  doctrine,— a 
ndameulal  priuciple  of  Protestantism,  and  whidi  we  no  more 
mit  than  we  do  the  other  fundamental  principle  uf  Proteslaat- 
1,  luuncly,  pnratc  judglnent     They  are  very  much  mistaken, 
f  tlisy  BQpposo  tliat  we  merely  object  to  tli^r  rule  of  private 
^ulgmeuL,  if  tliey  suppose  that  they  and  we  occupy  common 
^^^-mnd  till  we  reach  the  limits  lo  which  the  Bible  extends,  and 
It  Otir  only  controversy  with  tliem,  iw  far  as  the  Bible  goes,  is 
te  of  eimi>l<i  exegesis,  and  aRer  that  merely  a  controversy  in 
Jation  tti  certain  points  of  belief  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible. 
IJip  coalfQvetsy  witli  tliem  is  prior  to  the  Bible,  and  rcktM 
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io  the  ongin  or  fountain  and  authority  from  which  the  fiuth  it 
to  be  drawn. 

Protestantism,  taking  it  according  to  the  profeasiona  of  its 
most  distinguished  doctors,  is  resolvable  into  two  prindples,  if 
principles  they  can  be  called,  namely, — 1.  The  Bible  ia  the  orig- 
inal and  only  source  of  Christian  £uth ;  and,  2.  The  Bible  is  to 
be  taken  on  and  interpreted  by  private  judgment.     These  are 
its  two  rules.     It  is  nothing  to  us  whether  these  two  rules  are  or 
are  not  compatible  one  with  the  other,  and  we  do  not  inquire 
now  whether  the  latter  does  or  does  not  necessarily  and  in  fiict 
absorb  the  former,  and  reduce  Protestantism  to  sheer  Transcend- 
entalism in  principle,  for  that  is  a  matter  which  we  have  already 
sufficiently  discussed  elsewhere ;  but  we  say,  what  every  body 
knows,  tliat  Protestantism  professes  these  two  rules  as  funda- 
mental, and  that  they  are  essential  to  its  very  existence,  and  one 
of  them  as  much  as  the  other.     Now  we,  as  Catholics,  reject 
and  anathematize  both  of  these  rules,  as  Protestants  ought  to 
know.     Consequently,  for  them  to  urge  an  argument  against  us 
which  assumes  either  as  its  principle  is  a  sheer  begging  of  the 
question,  or  an  assumption  of  IVotestantism  as  the  principle  from 
which  to  conclude  against  Catholicity.    Yet  this  is  precisely  the 
method  of  argument  adopted  in  the  brief  summary  of  their  rea- 
soning which  we  have  given. 

This  is  not  lightly  said.  Mr.  ThomwelFs  whole  reply  to  Dr. 
Lynch  is  a  striking  illustration  and  proof  of  it  Dr.  Lynch 
states  certain  objections  to  private  judgment;  Mr.  Thomwell 
replies.  You  cannot  urge  those  objections,  because,  whatever  their 
weight,  they  bear  as  hard  against  the  Church  as  against  us. 
What  is  the  proof  of  this !  You  must  take  the  Church  from 
the  Scriptures,  or  not  take  it  at  all ;  and  if  you  take  it  from 
them,  you  must  do  so  by  private  judgment,  for  you  cannot  use 
your  Church  before  you  get  it ;  and  as  you  can  get  your  Church 
only  subsequently  to  the  Scriptures,  you  must  take  the  Scriptures 
themselves  on  private  judgment,  or  use  a  circulating  syllogism, 
which  proves  nothing.  But  the  proof  that  we  must  take  the 
Church  from  the  Scriptures  ?    Why  you  must  take  it  from  the 


lu  have  nothing  «j>«  w  Uik?  it  (rom.  lit 
tli«  pr>x)f  tlint  we  have  nothing  else  to  take  it  from  I  The  Pn> 
fuseor  hns  no  possiblo  answer,  but  the  SKumptioii  of  lli«  llible 
na  lh<f  original  nml  oiilj  source  of  Chrwtian  faith.  Coaftequenlly, 
nt  bottmn.  whether  be  knows  it  or  not,  lie  simply  luaiimes  one 
|>rincip1r  of  I*rot<«tnnti»m  m  the  principle  of  his  answers  to  ob* 
JMttiHH  urgi-H  ngainst  llie  other.  That  b,  if  we  consiOer  Prot- 
ttUDtism  in  iu  Diiity,  he  attempte  to  prove  the  sHmu  by  the 
UiBo;  if  in  it*  diversity,  ho  reasons  in  a  vicious  circln, — proving 
privvle  judgmenL  bjr  his  Bible  rule,  and  hia  Bible  rule  by  pri- 
t«l«  judgment !  And  yet  Mr.  ThomwcU  has  the  simplicity  to 
■ecnse  Dr.  Lynch  of  using  n  circulating  syllogism, 

Undoutcdly,  it  b  very  convenient  for  Frolestauta,  whi^n  hard 
pnued  as  to  one  of  their  principles,  to. resort  to  the  otiier;  but 
■s  both  nilifi  arc  denied,  and  are  both  directly  or  indirectly  called 
ia  quvBtiou  in  every  controversy  ihcy  have  or  can  have  with  us, 
ihej  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  arguments  they  thus 
adduce  are  m  illegitimate  and  worthless  as  if  drawn  from  the  very 
|itiDciple  liey  are  brought  to  defend.  We  really  wish  that  our 
Protestant  friends  would  study  a  little  logic,  at  least  make  thtm* 
sdves  wyjuiunted  with  the  more  ordinary  rules  of  reasoning  and 
principles  of  evidence.  It  would  save  us  some  trouble,  and  lliein- 
wlvos  from  the  ridicule  to  which  they  expose  lliemsvlvus,  when- 
crrr  Ihey  undcrtuke  to  reason.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  convincfi 
A  mmn  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  principle  or  syslera  he  is 
opposing,  or  to  pretend  to  have  refuted  him  by  reasons  which 
derive  all  thi-ir  force  from  principles  which  he  neither  udmits  nor 
Vi  obliged  h>  admtU  In  reaioiung,  each  party  must  reason  from 
priDciples  admitted  by  the  other,  or  f]\>M  principles  proved  by 
arguments  drawn  ^ra  principles  which  the  other  does  not  or 
cannot  deny.  Our  Protestant  friends  ought  to  know  this;  for 
Mr.  Thornwell  very  considerately  informs  us  (p.  72)  t^iat  they 
KK  not  "prattling  babes  and  silly  women,"  but  "bearded 
roeii," 

Protestatilit  seem  to  have  ini]nired  how  it  would  be  convenient 
for  llicin  that  we  should  reason,  and  U)  have  concluded,  beeau-ifl, 
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if  we  should  reason  in  a  given  maimer,  it  would  be  jut  the 
thing  for  them,  that  we  of  course  do  and  must  reason  in  that 
manner.  If  we  admitted  their  doctrine  as  to  the  Bible,  we  nn- 
doubt4.Hl]y  should  be  obliged  to  reason  in  the  manner  they  allege. 
If  the  road  from  unbelief  to  Catholicity  lay  through  Protestant 
territory,  if  we  could  convert  the  unbeliever  to  the  Church  only 
by  lirst  converting  him  to  Protestantism,  as  Mr.  Thorn  well  w- 
tually  contends,  we  should,  of  course,  be  obliged  to  make  out 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  if  at  all,  in  the  way  in 
which  Protestants  attempt  to  do  it,  and  then  many  of  the  oljee- 
tions  we  now  urge  and  insist  upon  against  private  judgment  we 
should  be  obliged  to  meet  as  well  as  they ;  but,  surely,  some 
other  proof  that  such  is  the  fact  should  be  brought  forward  than 
this«  that,  if  it  be  not  so,  then  Protestantism  must  be  false ;  for 
the  conclu!«ion  is  not  one  which  we  are  not  able  to  concede.  In 
reasoning  with  ProU'stants,  we  are  generally  civil  enough  to  take 
them  at  their  word ;  and  as  we  find  them  professing  to  hold  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  we  draw  our  arguments 
against  thcin  from  the  Si^riptures,  because  it  is  always  lawful  to 
reason  ngainst  a  man  from  his  own  principles ;  but  in  reasoning 
against  unlx-'liovers,  wo  make  no  api>eal  to  the  Scriptures,  unless 
it  bu  sonu'timos  as  simple  historical  documents,  proved  to  be  such 
by  general  historical  criticism,  in  which  character  we  can  legiti- 
mat(*ly  app<>al  to  them,  'ilie  asfvertion,  that  we  are  obliged,  by 
the  nature  of  the  case,  to  take  the  Church  firom  the  Scriptures, 
is  altogether  gratuitous,  and  even  prejiosterous.  It  rests,  as  we 
have  S4H?n,  on  the  assumption,  that  the  Bible  is  the  original  and 
sole  authority  for  Christian  faith.  This  is  what  Mr.  Thorawell 
holds,  what  as  a  Prot<»stant  he  must  hold.  The  Bible,  then,  oc- 
cupies the  same  j)lace  in  his  system  that  the  Church  does  in  ours ; 
for  this  is  precisely  what  we  say  of  the  Church.  The  Bible  is 
for  him  the  original  and  sole  depositary  of  the  fiiith, — ^its  keeper, 
witness,  teaclxT,  and  interpreter.  lie  must,  then,  establish  the 
divine  authority  of  th«»  Scriptun^s,  as  we  the  divine  authority  or 
the  Church ;  for  only  a  divine  autliority  is  suflfk^ent  for  Christian 
faith.     To  do  this,  as  we  have  already  established,  he  must  have 
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A  iiiiperaatiirHUy  credible  witness.  Prior  to  unil  independ^nllj 
«f  lite  superoalursl  autlorily  of  the  ScripUirift,  tiiea,  he  miist 
Abtain  such  vitoess.  This  lio  can  do,  or  he  cannot  If  lie  can- 
uot,  he  mntiot  eMaUlisli  the  divjne  auUiority  of  the  Scrijiture*. 
If  be  am,  then  wc  ako  can ;  G>r  prior  to  the  Scriptures,  we  stand, 
At  Ipaat,  ou  as  good  ground  as  he,  But  such  a  witness  ig  oil  we 
need  for  the  divinu  tiatliurity  of  thu  Church.  Then  either  the 
Professor  cannot  establish  the  divine  authority  of  the  ScHjiturcs, 
or  wo  can  tsUblifili  tlie  divine  auUiorily  of  the  Church  without 
tlie  Scriptures,  UTiere  now  are  the  Profwsor'a  assumption,  and 
Ilk  irinmph  about  rvasoniug  in  a  circle ! 

Again.  The  divine  nulhority  of  the  Saiptures  is  itself  an 
article  of  faith,  because  u  supernatural  fuel,  and  a  revealed  fact, 
if  A  lact  at  ail.  This  can  be  proved  without^the  Scriptures,  or 
k  cnnDot.  If  it  c&nnol,  then  it  cannot  be  proved  at  all,  for  the 
ScriptarcB  can  authoriie  no  article  of  fniUi  till  iheir  own  divine 
MulHontj'  ia  KtJiblishcd.  If  it  c.in,  it  is  false  to  Ksy  the  Scrip- 
tures are  the  original  and  only  iitilliorit;  for  fiiilh,  for  here  is  an 
Articla  of  £ullt  not  taken  from  them,  hut  from  some  other  source 
and  authority.  Or  in  another  form  :  Either  the  supernalaral 
witness  t>iiji{M«ed  can  be  obtained,  ur  cannot.  If  the  Prolessor 
mays  the  Ullor,  he  abandons  hia  Prolfstantism,  by  confoating  to 
his  inability  to  establish  the  divine  nuthority  of  the  Scriptures, 
fmin  which  alone  he  is  to  take  it.  If  bo  says  Ihe  fbnuer,  he 
aha  abandons  his  Protestan^tn ;  fur  then  he  concedes  tlie  pos- 
sibility «f  another  authority  for  loilh  than  the  Scriptures,  which 
PMlMlantism  does  and  must  deny,  or  deny  itself,  llio  PtoftSf 
tat  tttsy  take  which  alternative  he  pleases ;  in  either  case,  he 
mosl  tiRTender  his  Protestantism,  as  liir  as  at  all  distinguishable 
from  iheer  inGdelity. 

Tlius  easy  is  it  U>  overthrow  the  strongest  positions  of  Prot- 
ectants, and  yic  contbs  that  our  only  practical  difficulty  in  rcfnt- 
ProtAStanliftm  lies  precisely  in  ils  weakness,  nay,  iU  glaring 
irdity.     Our  Brgumenls  against  it  fail  to  convince,  because 
eanly  obuined,  and  because  they  art'  too  obviously  conclu- 
Ptople  diiubt  their  settses,  and  re&uo  to  trust  their  reaeoa. 
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lliej  think  it  imposnihle  that  Protcstantisn^  which  makes  sadi 
lofty  prettinf(ioiii>,  should  bo  so  untenable,  ffo  utterly  indefensible, 
as  it  must  Ih^  if  our  arguments  against  it  are  sound  We 
succeed  too  well  to  bo  successful,  and  fiiil  because  we  make  oat 
too  strong  a  csm\  Indeed,  Protestantism  owes  its  existence  and 
influence,  after  iu  wickedness,  to  its  absurdity.  If  it  had  been 
lesM  glariii(;ly  absurd,  it  would  long  since  have  been  numbered 
with  the  things  that  were.  FuH  iliunu  But  many  people  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  it  to  bo  what  it  appears ;  they  think  it  most 
contain  something  which  is  concealed  from  them,  some  hidden 
wisdom,  some  profound  truth,  or  else  the  enlightened  men  among 
Protestants  would  not  and  could  not  have  manifested  so  much 
zeal  in  its  belialf, — forgetting  that  Socrates  ordered  just  before 
his  death  a  cock  to  bo  sacrificed  to  ^filsculapius,  that  Plato  ad- 
vocated promiAcuou*!  oonoubinago,  and  that  Satan,  notwithstand- 
ing his  groat  intolU^ctual  ])owor,  is  the  greatest  fool  in  the  uni- 
verse,— a  fool  whom  a  simple  child  saying  credo  outwits  and 
turns  into  ridicule.  But  they  may  be  assureil  that  it  is  not  one 
whit  more  solid  than  il  a]>])ears,  and  that  tho  deeper  they  probe 
it,  tho  more  unwund  and  rotten  they  will  find  it 

Protestants  would  do  well  to  study  the  Categories,  or  Pnedi- 
caments,  an<l  learn  not  to  contemn  proper  and  necessary  distinc- 
tions. They  should  know  that  they  cannot  conclude  the  super- 
natural from  the  natural ;  and  that  the  historical  credibility  of 
the  Scriptures  does  not,  of  itself,  establish  their  divine  authority 
in  relation  to  tho  supernatural  order.  IXistorical  credibility  suf- 
fices for  tho  miracles ;  and  miracles  accredit  the  teachers,  but  not 
immediately  tho  teaching,  whether  oral  or  written.  The  teach- 
ing is  taken  on  the  authority  of  the  accredited  teacher.  Conse- 
quently, 1)etween  tho  miracles  and  tho  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  the  authority  or  testimony  of  the  teacher  must  inter- 
vene, and  whether  it  does  inter\'enc  in  favor  of  tho  Scriptures  or 
not  is  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  reason. 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  detect  the  falsity  of  Mi.  ThomwelTs  gen- 
eral thesis,  that  ^*  it  is  just  as  easy  to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  as  the  infallibility  of  any  church.**    The  inspiratioii 
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^  of  tbo  Scriptutw  and  the  divine  autliority  or  inrulliliilky  of  th« 

Cburch  ore  hotli  fnipBrnntuml  fncl?,  hbi\  ihcrcf»re  proi'able  niilv 

by  eiidcDCe  valid  in  relslion  to  the  siipemHtural,     In  order  to 

prove  the  inspitalion  of  the  Scriptures,  tlie  I'rofesajr  mu«l  prove 

r  divine  aulhority ;  f.ff  lie  ia  to  take  tlieir  inspiration  fron. 

I  tiunr  own  testimony,  which  is  not  adequate,  unli^  sQpematumlly 

k  credible.     Itut  to  prove  the  divine  autliorily  of  tlio  Scriptures, 

Uh»  must  prove  the  divine  commission  of  the  Aposilea.    The 

ksoperaatarAl  is  provable  in   two  ways, — by  miracles,  and  by 

|<  divinely  accredited  or  commissioned  t^achen*.     The  miracira  ae- 

vredit  or  prove  the  divine  commission  of  the  teachers,  hut,  ns  we 

ivo  just  eecn,  not  the  divine  authority  of  the  writings.     This 

ost  b«  tiikceQ  on  the  nnthority  of  the  ti^flchers  themselves,  and 

tJtpMiM  are  the  only  teachers  supposable  in  the  caw;  he- 

H'ill,  whether  Church  or  Scriptures  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

I  to  us  from  Cfod  thrwugli  them.     Consequently,  the  Pro- 

t  must  tstabtish,  in  some  way,  their  divine  commission,  or 

I  Bot  oitahlisU  the  divine  antliorily  of  the  Soriptfirea,  and  there- 

[  fofo  the  supernatural  credibility  of  dieir  testimony  to  their  own 

E  iivpiration. 

Thii  wc  also  must  do,  or  not  be  able  to  assert  the  infallibility 
pof  the  Church.  The  iHvint)  commiMion  is  a  point  common  to 
a  bolh ;  botli  must  make  it  out, — he  without  tlie  authonty  of 
P  Scripture,  and  we  without  the  authority  of  the  Chnrch.  If  be 
Bttat  tnakfl  it  out,  we  can,  and  if  we  can  make  it  out,  h<-  can ;  for 
I  wa  both,  in  relation  to  it.  stand  on  the  same  ground,  ban)  the 
I  ume  difficulties,  and  the  same,  and  only  the  same,  menus  with 
I  vhidi  to  overcome  them. 

The  divine  commission  of  the  Apostles  is  made  out,  if  at  nil 
I  by  the  miracles  hislorieally  proved  to  have  actually  occurred. 
I  ThtM,  thus  proved,  accredit  the  teachers,  that  is,  the  .\postles, 
I  m  teaobeta  come  from  God,  therefore  commissioned  by  him ;  and 
I  tf  commissioned  by  him,  what  they  teach,  as  ^m  him.  must  be 
iiljly  true,  because  he  cannot  authorir*  the  teaching  of  what 
I  k  not  mfellibly  true.  Tlius  history  proves  the  miracles,  the  mir- 
"  f  prove  the  divine  commission,  and  the  divin-i  commtsaion 
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proves  the  iDfiidLilHlitv.  Thns  (ar,  wo  and  the  Profecaor  tnvd 
together,  but — and  this  is  the  point  he  overlooks — when  we 
have  isone  thus  far,  and  obtained  the  divinely  oomnnaBioDed 
Ap(j»tle!s  wv  have  got  tlie  infinlUUe  Church;  for  they  are  it,  in 
all  its  plenitude  and  in  all  its  intepity.  lias  the  I^rofi»Bor  got  hk 
inspired  Scriptures  I  No.  He  has  not  yet  got  e%'en  their  diviuc 
authority,  and  doi>s  not  as  yet  even  know  that  there  are  any 
iSoriptures  at  nil,  much  less  what  and  which  they  are ;  and  he 
cau  kuow  only  as  these  di\inely  commissioned  Apostles  infonn 
him,  that  is,  as  taught  by  the  infallible  Church, — ^precisely  what 
wc  have  always  told  him,  and  what  he  ought  to  have  known  in 
the  outfivt. 

Does  the  IVofessor  answer,  tliat  we  have  not  yet  proved  the 
present  existence  of  the  infallible  Church,  and  that  oun  is  it! 
lie  it  so.  \\'e  must,  of  course,  establish  the  hid  of  communion 
bi'tweon  us  and  the  Churcli  of  the  A{X)stles,  or -not  bo  able  to 
nss«.*rt  till'  inf:illil>ility  of  our  Churuh.  But  tho  Professor  has 
also  to  «'st«iblisli  the  fuct  of  his  commuiiion  with  the  same 
Church,  before  he  ciu  a^^sert  the  divine  autlioritV  of  the  Mcrip- 
tures ;  for  ho  is  to  assert  it  on  her  authority,  and  this  he  cannot 
do  until  he  proves  that  he  has  her  authority,  llie  simple  ques- 
tion, then,  iN'twoi'U  iLs  is,  whether  it  is  as  easy  for  him  to  estab- 
lish the  f:k*t  of  the  communion  in  his  case,  as  it  b  for  us  to 
estiiblish  it  in  ours.  He  must  prove,  not  only  tliat  it  vipa»ib!e 
in  his  casQ^  but  that  it  is  as  ea^y  in  his  as  in  ours,  or  abandon 
his  tliobls. 

As  yet,  the  Professor  has  only  the  point  in  common  with  us 
of  the  divine  c<»mmis.sion,  or  infallible  Church,  of  the  Apostles. 
The  authority  of  this  Church  he  must  bring  homo  to  the  sacred 
books  with  aWlute  cert^iintVi  and  with  so  much  exactness  as  to 
include  no  uninspired  and  to  exclude  no  inspired  Scripture.  He 
must  bring  it  home,  not  merely  to  some  books,  but  to  all  whose 
inspiration  Ls  to  be  asserteil ;  and  this  not  in  general  only,  but 
also  in  particular, — to  each  particular  book,  chapter,  verM,  and 
sentence.  This,  in  the  nature  of  tho  case,  he  can  do  only  by 
proving  the  genuineness  of  the  Apostolic  writings,  and  the  iden- 


ty,  puTttjr,  (tnd  inU^iy  of  all  iLoso  bookj  which,  tliou^ii  not 
ntl«n  by  the  Aposlles  lliemwlves,  are  to  bo  received  as  inspired 
B  llicir  Mitlionty.  This  he  must  do  before  he  csn  «tablith  the 
ivioe  aiiUiority  of  Uic  Scripture^  Aud  be  able  to  conclude  th^r 
isplraUon  Irnm  their  own  te«tatnony,  in  case  he  hai  it. 
Tbts  in  what  tlie  Protessor  fans  to  do,  in  order  to  malte  out 
e  tael  of  Apostolic  communion  in  his  case ;  but  all  we  bnve  lo 
^  in  order  lo  establbh  it  in  ours,  ia  to  jirove  historiwilly  tlie 
Mntfaitutnce  iu  space  and  Ume  of  the  Church  of  tJie  Apatites, 
And  iti  ftxternnl  identity,  ot  its  identity  as  a  visible  corporation 
or  kingdom,  willi  our  Churuh.  Now  which  in  the  easiest!  Is 
it  K  easy  to  prove  the  autbenticity,  purity,  and  integrity  of  some 
iixXj  or  Mventy  undent  bo<^s,  written  in  different  languages, 
nd  transcribed  perhaps  a  thousand  times,  subject  to  a  thousand 
Dcidenta,  t&  to  establish  the  external  identity  of  a  visible  corpo- 
Uion  or  kingdom,  extending  over  all  nations,  the  common  cen- 
■C  around  which,  in  one  fijrm  or  another,  revolve  all  the  siguifi- 
int  events  of  this  world  for  eighleen  hundred  yenrs,  and  no 
lore  to  be  mistaken  tlian  the  sun  in  the  cloudless  heavens  at 
Donday  I  We  are  to  prove,  we  gnmt,  the  external  identity  of 
Br  Churdi  with  the  Church  in  the  days  of  the  Aponlles, — a 
ling,  ill  its  very  natnro,  as  easy  to  be  done  as  to  eslabltsh  the 
nilhuMnce  and  identity  of  any  civil  corporation,  slate,  or  em- 
ire,  ancient  or  modern.  But  the  Professor  lias  to  do  as  mucb 
I  this,  and  more  too,  in  the  case  of  the  Bible,  and  of  eaoli 
iparate  book,  chapter,  and  sentence  in  the  Bible, — a  thing 
kmlly  iraposeible  (o  be  done,  as  all  the  attempts  of  Protestants 
i  nUblish  the  divine  autliority  of  the  Scriptures  sufficiently 

Bat  even  if  thts  were  done,  the  Professor  would  not  have 
rtablished  the  inspirattou  of  a  sirg^lo  sentence  of  Scripture,  as 
Icripture.  The  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  does  not  prove 
kesT  inspiration.  iinl«<H  they  themselves  declare  it;  for  the  Pro- 
feMor  nnst  gather  their  inspiration  from  tlieir  own  pages.  He 
Id  UMrt  no  book  to  be  inspired,  unless,  if  it  be  a  genuine 
ipostotic  writing,  it  clearly  and  unequivocally  asserts  its  own 
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inftpiratioD,  and  if  it  be  not  an  Apostolic  writing,  unlen  it  k 
clearly  nnd  unequivocally  declared  to  be  inspired  by  some  book 
^-liose  divino  authority  is  ostiiblished.  And  even  this  would  not 
be  enough  for  ]m  purpose ;  for  he  must  not  only  make  out  the 
inspimtion  of  certain  books,  but  he  must  establish  by  diviiK 
authority  what  books  are,  and  what  are  not,  to  be  received  ar 
inspired  Scripture.  He  must  brin^  divino  authority  to  say. 
These,  and  these  only,  are  to  be  so  received.  This  last  is  impos 
sibie,  for  it  is  well  known  that  Scripture  nowhere  draws  or  pro 
fosses  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  inspired  books.  This  of  itself  is  ooih 
elusive  against  the  Professor.  Tlic  former,  also,  is  impossible,  ibr 
none  of  the  Apostolic  writings,  unless  it  be  the  Apocalypse,  whoM 
authenticity  many  Protestants  deny,  assert  their  own  inspiration, 
and,  with  this  exa?ption,  and  some  portion  of  the  prophetic 
lKx>ks,  what  is  received  as  Scripture  is  nowhere  in  Scripture 
assorted  to  be  in»*pired.  Hence  there  are  amongist  us  Protestant 
Doctors  of  Divinity,  who,  while  professing  to  acknowledge  the 
atitliority  of  our  Ix)rd  and  his  Apostles,  and  the  general  historical 
Hdclity  and  authority  of  the  Bible,  deny  entirely  its  inspiration. 
The  Profifssor,  therefore,  must  be  decidedly  mistaken  in  say- 
in<]^  that,  *'  it  is  just  jls  easy  to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  as  the  infallibility  of  any  church."  His  meaning  is, 
that,  i'^  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  must  be  as  easy  to  prove  the 
insp'  .eion  as  the  infallibility,  which  wc  sec  is  by  no  means  the 
far  ,  because,  on  no  hypothesis,  can  he  prove  the  inspiratioa  of 
'  3  Scriptures  without  iirst  proving  the  in&llible  Church,  and  the 
Historical  identification  of  the  Church  in  space  and  time  is  a 
thing  infinitely  easier  to  make  out  than  the  authentidty,  identity, 
purity,  and  integrity  of  ancient  writings.  The  latter  can  be  done, 
if  at  all  without  a  continued  infiillible  authority,  only  with  ex- 
treme difficulty,  and  by  a  few  gifted  individuals,  who  have  ample 
opportunities  and  learned  leisure  for  the  purpose.  The  other  is 
a  tiling  easily  done.  It  is,  making  allowance  for  the  greater 
lapse  of  time  between  tlie  two  extremes,  as  easy  to  prore  that 
Pius  IX.  is  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  in  the  goverment  of  the 
Church,  as  that  James  K.  Polk  is  the  successor  of  George  Wash 
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inglon  in  the  Presidcnej'  wf  Uie  United  Slatoa;  and  iho  fact  of 
the  aucc<.-5aion  in  lL«  foriner  case  ns  much  provei  that  tlie  Chnrth 
of  which  Pius  IX.  IB  Pope  is  Uie  Church  of  St.  Pctcir,  that  is, 
of  the  Apofttlee,  m  the  succession  in  the  ktter  case  jiroves  that 
the  United  SUUe  of  which  Mr.  Pulk  b  President  are  tbo  rame 
|>olitic«l  body  over  which  George  Wasliinglon  presided.  Even 
^be  sllownQce  to  be  made  for  in-psn  of  timo  dwindles  into  insig- 
ihc  moment  ve  consider  the  more  important  pnrt  in 
ibe  affiun  of  the  world  performed  by  the  Church  than  by  the 
Unittd  States,  or  by  sny  t«m|>oral  state  or  kingdom  of  ancient 
or  moddin  times. 

To  identify  nnd  to  establish  tho  purity  nnd  intt^ty  of  an 
snditnt  boolc,  which  hug  been  mbject  to  idl  the  accidents  of  two 
or  throe  thousand  yeai^,  i&  by  no  means  an  easy  tnsk  ;  but  the 
lidenljty  in  space  and  lime  of  an  outward  visibly  body,  "a  dty 
<M  on  *  hill,"  the  common  centre  of  nations,  and  spreading  itself 
onr  all  laudft  and  conducting  the  most  sublime  and  the  most 
intiinntc  aBairs  of  mnnkinil,  e^-erywhere  with  w,  at  birth,  bap- 
.lisra,  cnnlirmation,  marriage,  in  sickneta  and  health,  in  joy  and 
sorrow,  in  prosperity  nnd  adversity,  in  life  and  death, — taking  us 
from  our  mother's  womb,  and  accompanying  us  an  our  guardian 
KDgel  thrvugh  life,  and  uever  leaving  us  far'«ne  moment  till  we 
Arrive  at  home,  and  behold  our  Father's  face  in  the  eternal  hsbit- 
atioaa  of  the  just, — is  the  ea^est  thing  in  tho  world  to  establish 
through  any  supposable  series  of  ages.  You  may  speak  of  ila 
£ftirility  to  corruplioii ;  but  &r  loss  liable  must  it  be,  even  bn- 
wanly  upcabing,  to  corruption  than  the  Scriptures,  and  indeed, 
MtttT  all,  it  is  only  from  ils  incorruptness  and  iU  guardian  care, 
.tbal  even  you,  who  blaspheme  Ihs  Spouse  of  God,  conclude  the 
j)drity  and  Integrity  of  the  Scripturea.  Far  easier  would  it  be 
_*o  tnterpukt^  or  mnlilale  the  Scriptures,  without  detection,  than 
far  the  Church  to  corrupt  or  alter  her  teachings,  always  difl'used 
Str  inoro  generally,  and  f:u'  better  known  than  tlieir  ]>nges.  If 
jmfalicily,  extent,  and  integrity  of  the  CliriatiaD  people  are  to  be 
for  the  purity  and  bt«grity  of  tlie  sacred  text,  us  they 
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must  bo,  then  a  fortiori  for  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the 
Churches  teaching. 

But  paasing  over  all  this,  supposing,  but  not  oonoediitg;  that 
the  Professor  could  make  out  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  it  wouU 
amount  to  just  nothing  at  all ;  for  the  real  matter  to  be  deter- 
mined is,  what  is  or  is  not  to  be  received  as  the  word  of  God, 
and  till  this  is  determined,  or  an  unerring  rule  ^r  determining 
it  is  obtained,  nothing  is  done  of  any  practical  moment.  To 
prove  that  the  Scriptures  arc  inspired,  and  therefore  contiun  the 
word  of  God,  i8  only  to  prove  where  the  word,  or  some  portion 
of  the  word,  of  God  is,  not  toJiat  it  is.  Between  where  and  what 
there  is  a  distance,  imd,  unless  some  means  are  provided  for 
bridging  it  over,  an  impassable  gulf.  We  arc  not  told  what  the 
word  of  God  is,  till  we  are  told  it  in  the  exact  sense  intended 
by  the  Holy  (irhost,  and  this  is  not  told  us  by  being  told  that 
the  word  of  God  or  some  portion  of  it,  is  contained  in  a  certain 
book.     How  will  the  Professor  tell  us  this  f 

llio  controversy  turns  on  the  means  of  evidencing  the  word 
of  Go<l  to  the  Indian  or  nep^.  Suppose  the  Professor  goes  to 
the  Indian  or  negro,  with  his  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  sup- 
pose, j)er  impossible,  that  he  succeeds  in  proving  to  him  that 
tlie  several  books  were  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  the 
exact  state  in  which  ho  presents  them.  What  is  this  to  himf 
He  cannot  read,  and  tlie  book  is  to  him  a  sealed  book,  as  good 
as  no  book  at  nil.  What  shall  bo  done  ?  Shall  the  Indian  or 
negro  wait  till  he  has  learned  to  read,  and  to  read  well  enough 
to  read,  understandingly,  the  Bible, — which  is  out  of  his  power, — 
and  also  till  he  has  read  it  through  several  times,  and  some  five 
or  six  huge  folios  besides,  to  explain  its  unusual  locutions,  and  ita 
references  to  strange  manners  and  customs,  and  to  natural  and 
civil  history,  before  hearing  or  knowing  what  is  the  message  sent 
him  by  his  Heavenly  Father  ?  What,  in  the  mean  time,  is  he 
to  do?  Is  he  to  remain  a  heathen,  an  infidel,  an  alien  from  the 
commonwealth  of  our  Lord  ?  If  ho  needs  the  Gospel  as  the 
medium  of  salvation,  how  can  he  wait,  as  he  must,  on  the  low- 
est calculation,  more  than  half  the  ordinary  life  of  man,  with6nt 


I  peril  to  bb  wul  I     If  he  Jos  nut  need  it,  vliat  do  you  niako 

|4be  GiKfM-l  but  asoiemn  force  I     Siijipoee  lie  doM  wait,  suppoee 

r  Jm  don  g«t  tlii>  rcquiiotii  ainount  of  learning ;  wimt  »urely  have 

,  won  llipii,  that  he  will  not  deduce  error  iti!t«iid  of  truth 

fam  tbo  book,  and  instead  of  Uie  word  of  God  ombroce  the 

funh  of  men  or  of  devila  f 

,  The  pi*ten&!  of  F'folwtaDto,  tlutt  they  derivu  theb  belieC  such 
b  it  is,  from  the  Bible,  ia  tiothi;ig  but  a  pretence.  If  not,  bow 
'l  that,  ii«  a  general  rule,  children  grow  up  in  tliu 
u  of  tbcir  parents, — that  ibe  children  tif  KptscopnliunB 
bd  tbc  Bible  leaching  Episcopalian  ism,  Presbyterian  children 
id  il  leadiing  Presbyletianism,  Baptist  children  Baptist  doo- 
iae,  U«thodiat  children  MethodiKm,  UnitariAu  childreu  L'nita- 
1,  Ujuversalist  children  Universalism  )  ^Vliy  is  tbis  t  The 
T  knows  why  it  i»,  as  well  as  we  do.  He  knows  it  is  so, 
auae  their  notions  of  religion  are  not  derived  from  the  Bible, 
It  from  the  instructions  of  tbeir  parents,  tlieir  nurjes,  their  Sun- 
X)l  teacheia,  tbeu*  pastors,  and  the  society  in  the  bosom 
I  wbicb  they  are  bom  and  brought  up,  and  tliat,  too,  long  be- 
D  ibey  read  or  are  able  to  read  the  Bible  so  as  to  leom  any 
king  &om  its  sacred  pages  for  theniselres.  He  knows,  loo,  tliat, 
■Avn  (liey  do  come  to  read  the  Bible, — which  may  happen  with 
e  rf  tliem,— ^ihey  read  it,  not  to  learn  what  they  are  to  be- 
•re,  not  to  find  what  it  teaches,  but  to  find  in  it  what  they  have 
idy  been  taught,  have  imbibed,  or  imagined.  All  Froteet- 
|bIa  know  this,  and  it  is  diRicult  to  restrain  the  expression  of 
it  iiulignation  at  their  liypocriay  and  cant  about  the  Bible, 
]  taking  tbetr  belief  from  the  Bible, — the  Bible,  the  precious 
d  of  God.  'llie  most  they  do,  as  a  general  rule,  is  to  go  to 
B  Bible  to  find  in  it  what  tbey  have  already  found  elsewhere, 
il  it  rarely  happens  that  titey  find  &ny  thing  in  it  except  what 
bey  project  into  its  Nicrcd  pages  from  their  own  minds. 

r  Pruteitanls  t^ilk,  one  would  tliink  they  were  the 
ible-r«)ukrs  in  the  world,  and  that  tlicy  believed  every 
Q  Bible,  and  nothing  exoept  what  they  learn  from  it 
b  thing.     Who  among  them  trusts  to  the  Bible  akitui 
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Where  is  the  Protectant  parent,  ])rcten<ling  to  anj  decent  respeet 
for  religion,  who  leaves  his  children  lo  grow  up  without  any  le- 
ligious  instruction  till  they  are  able  to  read  and  understand  the 
Bible  for  themselves  ?     Has  not  every  sect  its  catechism  ?    A 
catechism  ?     AVhat  means  this  ?    With  "  the  Bible,  the  whole 
Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible**  on  their  lips,  have  they  th^ 
audacity  and  the  inconsistency  to  draw  up  a  catechism  and  teach 
it  to  their  children  ?     Why  do  they  not  follow  out  their  princi- 
ple, and  leave  their  children  to  "  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bible  ?  **     Do  you  shrink,  Protestant  parenti,  m 
well  you  may,  from  the  fearful  responsibility  of  suffering  your 
children  to  grow  up  without  any  religious  instruction  ?    Why 
not  shrink  also  from  the  still  more  fearful  responsibility  of  teach- 
ing them  your  words  for  the  word  of  God  ?     You  tell  us  the 
Bible  is  your  solo  rule  of  faith,  that  there  are  no  divinely  ap- 
pointed teachers  of  the  word  of  Ood,  and  you  sneer  at  the  very 
idea  that  Almighty  OikI  has  j)rovided  for  its  infallible  teaching; 
and  yet  yuu,  without  authority,  fallible  by  your  own  confeskm, 
draw  u])  a  catechism,  take  uix>n  yourselves  the  office  of  rcligioui 
t<\ichers,  and  do  not  lu^itate  to  U'ach  your  own  crude  notioDi^ 
your  own  fallible,  and,  it  may  be,  blasphemous  opinions,  training 
up  your  children,  it  may  be,  in  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  keepiiy 
them  aliens  from  the  communion  of  saints,  and  under  the  eie^ 
nal  wrath  of  God !     IIow  is  it  that  you  reflect  not  on  what  yoB 
are  doing,  and  for  your  children's  sake,  if  not  for  your  own,  yw 
do  not  tremble  at  your  madness  and  folly  f     Who  gave  ytm 
authority  to  teacli  these  dear  children  1     Who  is  responsible  to 
their  young  minds  and  candid  souls  for  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trines you  instil  into  them  f    O  Protestant  &t]ier,  thou  art  madl 
Tliou  lovest  thy  child,  art  ready  to  compass  sea  and  land  for  him, 
and  yet,  for  aught  thou  knowest,  thou  art  doing  all  in  thy  power 
to  train  him  to  be  the  eternal  enemy  of  God,  and  'to  suffer  ftr 
ever  the  flames  of  divine  vengeance ! 

But  the  catechism. — Who  gave  to  you  authority  to  draw    up 
a  catechism  ?     Would  you  teach  your  children  damnable 
sies?     Would  you  poison  their  minds  with  error  and 
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hearfai  with  Ifesf  What  it  isjou  do  when  you  draw  up  and 
teach  a  catechism  ?  You  deny  the  authority  of  the  Church 
to  teachy  yet  here  you  are,  Episcopalians,  PresbjM^rians,  Bap- 
tists, Methodists,  Ranters,  Jumpers,  Dunkers,  Socinians,  Unita- 
riaas,  Universalists,  all  of  you,  doing  what  you  make  it  a  crime 
in  her  to  do,— drawing  up  and  teaching  a  catechism,  the  most 
Bc^emn  and  responsible  act  of  teaching  that  can  be  performed ; 
for  in  it  you  demand  of  confiding  childhood  simple  and  un- 
wavering belief  in  what  you  teach  !  But  the  catechisms,  you 
say,  are  for  the  most  part  drawn  up  in  the  language  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Be  it  so.  Who  gave  you  authority  to  teach 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  What  infallible  assurance  have  you,  that, 
in  teaching  the  words  of  Scripture,  you  are  teaching  the  sense 
of  Scripture  f  Is  it  a  difficult  thing  eitlier  to  lie  or  to  blaspheme 
in  the  words  of  Scripture  ? 

We  confess  that  we  can  hardly  obsen^e  any  measure  in  our 
feelings  or  in  our  language,  when  we  regard  the  profession  and 
the  practice  of  Protestants,  when  we  consider  how  they  lie  unto 
the  worid  and  unto  themselves,  and  how  many  precious  souls, 
for  whom  oar  Grod  has  died,  they  shut  out  from  salvation.  One 
must  speak  in  strong  language,  or  the  very  stones  would  cry  out 
agunst  him.  The  Professor,  whom  we  have  supposed  going 
with  his  Bible  in  his  liands,  and  holding  it  out  to  the  rude 
savage  or  poor  slave,  ignorant  of  letters,  saying,  '^  Read  this,  my 
son,  and  it  shall  make  you  wise  unto  salvation,'' — would  he 
wait,  think  ye,  till  his  tawny  son  or  black  brother  had  learned 
to  read  and  become  able  to  draw  his  faith  from  the  Bible  foi 
himself  before  instructing  him  ?  Be  assured,  not  He  would 
hasten  to  instruct  him  without  delay  in  his  Presbyterian  Cate- 
chism, the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Five  Points  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  or  some  modification  of  them.  Never  would 
he  trust  him  to  the  Bible  alone.  So  it  is  with  all  Protestant 
missionaries,  and  so  must  it  be.  No  matter  what  they  profess, 
in  practice  none  of  the  sects  place  or  can  place  their  dependence 
on  the  written  word  to  teach  the  faith  without  the  aid  of  the 
living  preacher.    They  all  know,  or  might  know,  that  they  use 
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the  Bible,  not  as  the*  source  from  which  the  siodple  beliem  k 
to  dmw  liis  &ith,  bat  as  a  sliicTd  to  protect  the  teachers  of  one 
sect  from  those  of  another ;  and  that  tliey  assert  ita  anthoritj 
only  ns  enabling  each  preacher  to  find  some  plausible  pretext  for 
preaching  whatever  comes  into  his  own  head.  Thej  place  theb 
dependence,  not  on  a  dead  book,  which  when  intenx>gated  can 
answer  never  a  word,  which  lies  at  the  mercy  of  eveiy  interpreter, 
but,  nolens  volen$^  on  the  living  teacher,  and  do  without  author* 
ity,  and  against  their  avowed  principles,  what  they  condemn  n 
for  doing,  and  what  wo  do  at  least  consistently,  and  in  obediencs 
to  our  principles. 

There  is  no  use  in  multiplying  words  or  making  wiy  fiioei 
about  the  matter.  Whatever  men  nmy  pretend,  if  they  have 
any  form  of  belief  or  of  unbelief,  their  reliance  is  on  the  living 
teaclior  to  preserve  and  promulgate  it.  The  thing  is  inevitable. 
And  since  it  is  so,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  are  to  know 
and  believe  the  word  of  God,  that  we  have  teachers  duly  antlKx^ 
ized,  divinely  appointed  to  teach  that  word,  so  tJiat  we  may  not 
believe  for  the  word  of  God  the  words  of  &llible  men  or  of 
devils.  Therefore,  even  if  we  could  establish  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  ns  we  cannot  without  tlie  Church,  the  Chnrcfa 
would  still  be  indispensable,  for  without  her  we  should  still  have 
no  infallible  means  of  knowing  what  is  the  word  of  God. 

We  have  here  refuted  the  Professor's  thesis  in  all  its  parti. 
We  have  shown  him  that  he  has  no  lo^cal  right  to  urge  it ; 
that  if  he  is  allowed  to  urge  it,  he  cannot  prove  it,  bat  that  ws 
can  easily  prove  the  contrary ;  and,  finally,  that  if  he  could 
prove  it,  it  would  avail  him  nothing.  We  hope  this  will  be 
satisfactory  to  him  and  his  friends.  He  has  been,  even  his 
friends  must  confess,  singularly  unsuccessful ;  but  the  fiiult  has 
not  been  alto^rethrr  his  own.  lie  has  done  as  well  as  any  Prot- 
estant could  do.  But  it  is  an  old  and  expressive  proverb,  if  a 
homely  one,  that  ^*  nobody  can  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's 
ear.'^  Nobody  can'  make  any  thing  out  of  Protestantism,  and 
her  defence  must  needs  baffle  the  finest  intellects.  She  is  utterly 
indefensible.    No  man  can  construct  an  argument  in  her  fiiTor,  or 
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against  the  Church,  that  is  not  at  bottom  a  mere  fallacy.  Logic 
as  well  as  salvation  is  on  the  side  of  the  Church,  not  with  her 
enemies,  and  Protestantism  is  as  repugnant  to  sound  reason  as 
she  is  to  the  best  interests  of  man. .  Whoever  espouses  her  must 
needs  render  himself  an  object  of  pity  to  all  good  men  and  good 
angels.  Mr.  Thomwell  has  naturally  respectable  abilities,  even 
considerable  logical  powers,  and  some  vigor  of  intellect  He 
irants  refinement,  grace,  unction,  but  he  has  a  sort  of  savage 
earnestness  which  we  do  not  wholly  dislike,  and  manifests  a  zeal 
and  energy,  which,  if  directed  according  to  knowledge,  would 
be  truly  commendable.  But  all  these  qualities  can  avail  him 
nothing,  for  Protestantism  at  best  is  only  a  bundle  of  contra- 
dictions, absurdities,  and  puerilities.  How  a  man  of  an  ordinary 
stomach  could  undertake  its  defence  would  be  to  us  unaccount- 
able, did  we  not  know  to  what  mortifications  and  humiliations 
pride  compels  its  subjects  to  submit  Pride  cast  the  angels, 
which  kept  not  their  first  estate,  down  from  heaven  to  hell,  and 
perhaps  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  it  degrades  mortal 
men  to  the  ignoble  task  of  writing  in  defence  of  Protestantism. 
TTie  refutation  of  the  Professor's  thesis  gives  us  the  full  right 
to  conclude  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  with  Dr.  Lynch  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  therefore  to  assert  it,  whatever 
objections  men  may  fancy  against  it ;  because  the  argument  for 
it  rests  on  as  high  authority  as  it  is  possible  in  the  iftiture  of 
things  to  have  for  any  objection  against  it  Nevertheless,  we 
will  examine  in  our  next  Review  the  Professor's  moral  and  his- 
torical objections  to  the  Church,  and  dispose  of  them  as  well  as 
we  can, — we  hope  to  his  satisfaction. 
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Ix  the  articlos  already  devoted  to  Mr.  Thomwcirs  book,  we 
have  vindicated  Dr.  Lynches  argument  drawn  from  the  neoemty 
of  tlie  case  for  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  and  proved,  on- 
answerahly,  if  any  thing  can  be  so  proved,  that  without  the 
infallible  Church,  the  Protestant  is  utterly  unable  to  prove  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Since  he  concedes,  that,  if  the  in- 
fallible Church  exists  at  all,  it  is  the  Catliolic  Church,  Mr.  Thorn- 
well  must  then,  citlier  acknowledge  its  infiillibility,  or  give  up 
the  Christian  reli^on  itself.  Having  done  this,  which  has  been 
wholly  gratuitous  on  our  part,  we  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  tlio  l*rc)f«s«or's  direct  arguments  for  the  fallibility  of  the 
Churoli,  or  his  direct  attempts  to  prove  that  she  is  not  in£dlible. 

We  have  shown  in  our  tirst  essay,  that  the  nature  of  the 
ari^ument  the  Profl^ssor  is  conducting  does  not  permit  him,  even 
in  enso  wc  fihouKl  fail  to  prove  tlic  infallibility,  to  conclude  the 
fullibility  of  the  Church.  He  denies  that  she  is  in&llible,  that 
is,  a<iserts  that  she  is  fallible,  and  it  is  only  by  proving  her  &llib]e 
that  he^cau  maintain  his  thesis,  that  the  books  which  he  calk 
apocryphal  ani  **  corrupt  additions  to  the  word  of  God."  The 
qih^tion  is  not  now  on  admitting,  but  on  lejecting,  the  io&Ili- 
bility  of  the  Church,  and  the  onus  probandi,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  rests  on  him.  He  is  the  plaintiff  in  action,  and  roust 
make  out  liis  case  by  proving  the  guilt,  not  by  any  fiiilure  on  oar 
own  part,  if  fail  we  do,  to  prove  the  innocence,  of  the  accused; 
for  every  one  is  to  be  presumed  innocent  till  proved  guilty. 

*  The  A  poetry  phal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  proved  to  be  Cormpt 
Additions  to  the  Word  of  God. — The  Arguments  of  Romanists  from 
the  Infullibility  of  the  Church  and  the  Testimony  of  the  Fathers  in 
Behalf  of  the  Apocrypha  discussed  and  refuted.  By  James  H. 
Thorn  WELL.  New  Yoric :  Lcavitt,  Trow,  &  Co.  Boetor.:  Cbarlei 
Tappan.    1845.     16mo.    pp.  417. 
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a  luTe  also  adovn,  that  in  ntleoiptiiig  to  prove  the  fkllt- 
if  tb«  Churcli,  Mr.  ThoTDwell  miist  confioe  himself  to  sucli 
u  infidel  iDsy  consiitt«nil;  urge.  Wo  have  already 
jiBloged  him  from  e^eiy  position  he  might  be  disposed  to  occupy 
on  Christian  ground.  He  has  no  magazitiQ  from  which  he  cnn 
ilnir  prook  against  ili-i  Church,  but  the  reaaon  commou  to  all 
nen.  He  can  prove  tlie  Church  fallible  only  by  proving  that 
•bo  baa  actually  erred ;  and  he  can  prove  that  she  has  actually 
«rred  only  by  proving  that  she  has  aclunlly  contradicted  some 
K  jrindple  of  rsison.  It  will  avail  him  nothing  to  prove  by  rca- 
lat  she  teaches  thing;  the  truth  of  whii?h  reason  cannot 
;  fiir  reason  does  not  know  all  tilings,  and  things  may  be 
mason,  and  yet  not  against  reason.  Nor  will  it  avail  hira 
TO  lliat  she  contradicts  his  private  convictionB,  or  the  teacb- 
^  of  his  sect  1  fur  neither  bo  nor  his  sect  is  infallible.  Notli- 
g  will  avail  him  but  to  prove  some  instance  of  her  contradictjoo 
1  of  reason,  infullibly  known  to  be  such  tmth.  Tlie 
fl  qnostioo  for  lu  U>  determine,  then,  in  regard  to  what  lia 
1,  is,  Has  bo  addwMd  an  instance  of  such  contradiction  ! 
r  be  has,  he  lias  sucoeeded  ;  if  he  has  not,  he  has  fiiiled,  and 
K,  since  the  prceumption,  as  we  say  in  kw,  is  in  our  bior, 
uy  ooncludo  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  i^^nst  him. 

.  Mr,  Thomweirs  first  alleged  proof  that  the  Church  is  not 

Uible  is,  that  Catholics  differ  among  tliemselves  as  to  the  seat 

nihility.     It  is  uncertain  where  the  iiifklliUlity  is  lodged. 

a  it  b  not  apparent ;  anil  if  not  apparent,  it  does  not  exist ; 

Fr  lUM  apparentibus  et  noii  exislmtilnu  eadem  m(  ratio.     But 

If  SVppo^ng  it  to  be  true,  ihongh  a  good  reason  why  we  can- 

infallibihty  as  a.  fitct  proved,  is  not  a  good  reason 

J  that  it  dues  not  cxIeL     A  thing  may  exist  and  yet 

,   Otherwise  the  stars  would  not  exist  when  llie  sun 

irgODis  in  the  mine  before  being  discovered.     The  point 

B  wtabli^ed  is  not  the  non-ajy>Mrance  of  the  in&UiUlity, 

s  iton-ariiilmet ;  and  if  the  Prof<»sor  does  not  show  that 

,  iiu  CiiU,  for  his  own  maxim  then  bears  agiunst 

'I  apjiartntibu*  tt  non  exUtmlibiit  endem  t»l  ratio. 
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But  what  IS  alleged  is  not  true.  Catholics  do  not  disagree  as 
to  the  scat  of  iiifalHbilitv.  Mr.  Tliornwcll  is  mistaken,  when  he 
says  (p.  76), — "  There  are  no  less  than  three  different  opinion 
entortaiuod  in  your  Church  as  to  the  oi^n  through  which  iti 
iiifallihilitv  is  exercised  or  manifested.**  He  confounds  the  three 
different  modes  in  which  Catholics  hold  tliat  the  infallibility  is 
exercised  with  three  different  opinions  as  to  its  organ,  evidently 
supposing  that  they  who  assert  one  of  them  must  needs  deny 
the  other  two.  AH  Catholics  agree,  and  must  agree,  for  it  is  <A 
fde,  that  the  pastors  of  the  Church,  that  is,  the  bishops  in  union 
with  the  Pope,  their  visible  head,  are  in&Uible  in  what  they 
teach,  both  when  congregated  in  general  council  and  when  dis- 
persed, each  bi<%hop  in  his  own  diocese  ;  and  the  great  majority 
hold  that  the  Pope  alone,  when  deciding  a  question  of  faith  or 
morals  for  the  whole  Church,  is  also  in^Ilible.  The  only  difo- 
ence  of  opinion  amongst  us  is  as  to  the  fact,  whether  the  Pq>e 
is  or  is  not  infallible,  wlH>n  so  deciding.  But  as  there  is  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  other  two  modes,  whatever  difference 
there  may  be  as  to  this,  it  is  not  true  that  there  are  ^  three 
different  opinions  in  our  Church  as  to  the  organ  through  whicb 
its  infallibility  is  exercised  or  manifested."  ^ 

2.  The  Church  cannot  be  infallible,  because  she  requires  a 
slaviKh  submission  of  all  her  members,  bisho])s,  priests,  and  laity, 
to  the  Poj)e.  "The  system  of  absolute  submission  runs  un- 
checked until  it  terminates  in  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  at  Rome, 
whose  edicts  and  decrees  none  can  question,  and  who  Is  theref(»ie 
absolute  lord  of  the  Papal  faith,"  (p.  77.)  We  can  see  nothing 
unreasonable  in  making  the  Pope,  under  God,  the  **  absolute 
lord  of  the  Pajxxl  faith."  As  to  the  submission,  if  the  Pope 
has  authority  from  (Jo<l  as  the  supreme  visible  head  of  the 
Church,  it  cannot  bo  a  slavish  submission ;  for  slavery  is  not 
in  submission,  but  in  submission  to  an  authority  which  has  no 
right  to  exact  it.  Reason  teaches  that  we  are  bound  to  obey 
God,  and  to  obey  him  equally  through  whatever  organ  it  may 
please  him  to  command  us,  or  to  promulgate  his  will.  If  he  has 
commiasioned  the  Pope  as  his  ^icar  in  the  government  of  the 
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A(  llierB  U  notliing  repugnant  to  reason  in  subraiiHion  or 

lienoe  t»  iho  Pope.    Tfie  Professor  must  prove  tbnt  the  Pope 

t  not  dirioely  oomiuissioiicd,  before,  front  tlio  fuct   that  the 

Siurch  obliges  us  to  obey  him,  be  can  conclude  that  she  ens  or 

■  Tuible  tu  err.     But  lhi«  he  has  not  jiroved. 

I  3.  Tlw  Church  makes  the  Pope  gredter  tiian  God, — II  papa 

^jMU  efn  JHoper  not  altri. — and  cannot  assert  his  supremacy 

tfaout  asserting  his  infallibility.     But  if  ihe  asserts  the  in&lli- 

Vaty  of  the  Pop?,  she  denies  that  she  is  ad  infallible  Cburdi ; 

',  during  llie  tint  six  centuries,  there  was  no  Pope.  (p.  78.) 

a  the  Professor  picked  up  bis  scrap  of  ItAlian,  he  does  not 

n  us;  hut  if  any  one  lias  made  him  believe  that  Catholics 

lold  the  Pope  to  be  greater  than  God,  he  may  be  sure  be  has 

KD  impcsed  upon.     Uow  can  'we  hold  tlie  Pope  to  be  greater 

n  Ood,  when  we  believe  him  to  be  simply  the  viear  of  Jbsub 

Sirisl,  r«*i«ng  all  Uiat  he  is  and  Las  from  God !     Grant  that 

tpal  supremacy  necessarily  canies  with  it  Papal  infellibility, — 

it  ductrinc  we  by  no  means  dispute, — the  condu^on  is  not  bus- 

;  for  it  is  not  proved  tliat  during  the  first  sii:  centuries 

ras  no  Pope.     Wliat  the  Professor  allegoa  as  proof  is  not 

inclusive.     His  statements  are  either  false  or  irrelevant    What 

e  says  that  is  true  is  not  to  his  purpose ;  what  he  says  that  b 

I  purpose  is  not  true.     lie  alleges, — 1.  Till  the  seventh 

Bttnry,  at  least,  the  Inshopi)  of  the  Church,  not  excepting  tbe 

8  of  Rome,  were  regarded  as  officially  equal;  2.  Accord- 

{  to  St.  Jerome,  wh^vver  there  i»  a  bishop,  he  is  of  tlu;  same 

t  ftnd  the  same  priesthood,  and,  according  to  St.  Cyprian, 

^»  epBcopato  is  one.  and  every  bishop  baa  nn  undivided  portion 

9.  St.  Cyprian  says  tu  the  African  bishops  In  tbo  great 

wncil  at  Ciuiiiikge,  that  none  of  them  makes  himself  a  bishop 

if  bishops,  and  that  it  belongs  solely  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  lo 

Fvirustthftm  with  authority  in  the  government  of  his  Church,  and 

to  judge  Ihein ;  and,  i.  St  Gregory  the  Great  discWmed  the 

lillB  of  "  Univetsal  Bishop."  (pp.  78,  79.) 

To  the  firet  we  reply,  that,  not  only  as  late  as  fJie  seventh 
ttnlury  were  all  tbe  tnsbops  of  the  Church,  not  excepting  th« 
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bishops  of  Rome,  regarded  ns  officially  equal,  but  they  are,  as 
bishoi^s,  so  regarded  even  now ;  and  as  the  fiict  that  they  are 
now  80  regarded  does  not  prove  that  there  is  now  no  Pope,  the 
fact  tliat  they  were  so  regarded  during  the  first  six  centuries  can- 
not prove  that  there  was  no  Pope  then.  Tlie  equality  of  all 
bishops  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  Pope,  as  nmf4e 
bishop,  is  only  the  equal  of  his  brethren ;  he  is  superior  only  as 
bishop  of  Komc,  of  which  see  the  primacy  is  an  adjunct,  or  pre- 
rogative. ^  Thus,  a  lloman  coundl,  in  378,  says  of  Pope  Dam- 
asus,  that  he  is  equal  in  office  to  the  other  bishops,  and  surpassoi 
them  in  the  prerogative  of  his  see.*'*' 

To  the  second  we  give  a  similar  reply.  The  unity  of  the 
episcopate,  and  that  each  bishop  possesses  an  undivided  po^ 
tion  of  it,  that  is,  tliat  the  bisho])s  possess  or  hold  it  in  9olida^ 
according  to  the  felicitious  expression  of  St  Cyprian,  is  held  by 
the  Church  now,  and  believed  as  firmly  by  all  Catholics  as  ever 
it  was.  As  the  belief  of  this  doctrine  is  not  now  disconnected 
with  the  belief  in  the  Papacy,  it  cannot  follow,  from  its  haying 
been  cntcrtjiiiicd  in  the  time  of  St.  Cyprian,  tliat  there  was  then 
no  Pope,  lliis  reply  disposes  of  the  citation  firom  St.  Jerome, 
as  well  OS  of  that  from  St.  Cyprian.  But  the  Professor  argues, 
that,  if  the  episcopate  Ixi  one,  and  the  bishops  possess  it  in  toU- 
fioy  there  can  be  no  Pope.  We  do  not  see  that  this  follows. 
Unity  is  inconceivable  without  a  centre  of  unity,  and  how  con- 
ceive the  bLsho])s  united  in  one  and  tlic  same  episcopate  without 
tlie  I*ope  as  their  centre  of  union  ?  - 

To  tlie  third  we  reply,  that,  according  to  the  fair  interpretation 
of  the  language  of  St.  Cyprian,  in  reference  to  its  occasion  and 
purpose,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  But  let  it  be 
that  St  Cyprian  inU^nded  to  deny,  and  actually  does  deny,  the 
Papal  authority,  what  then  ?  Before  the  Professor  can  conclude 
that  there  was  no  Pope  down  to  St.  Cyprian^s  time,  be  most 
prove  either  that  St.  Cyprian  is  a  witness  whose  testimony  we 
as  Catholics,  are  bound  to  receive,  or  that  he  is  one  who  coold 

*  Ep.  V.  A  pud  Constant,  T.  I.  col.  528,  cited  by  Kenrick,  Primaqf 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  p.  lOC,  3d  edition. 
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>t  err.  Aa  Cntholicd),  we  ore  bound  to  receive  the  t^Umony 
of  single  falbp.is  or  doctors  DI1I3:  so  far  as  their  loncliing  ia  coin- 
l  with  thai  of  the  Church.  The  iufcllibility  nttadiea  lo  lie 
yhnrcfa,  and  U>  tingle  doctors  only  in  »o  far  as  their  teach  her 
ioctrine.  Never,  ihpti,  can  we  be  bound  to  reoeive  the  tcstJmo- 
f  of  any  father  or  doctor  which  conflicts  with  her  teaching, 
9  Twtimony  of  St.  Cy|>rian  dois  thus  conflict,  if  whtil  it  is 
d  to  be.  Therefore  we  arc  not  bound  lo  receive  it,  and  it 
innot  Iw  iirgvil  agniiist  i»,  as  an  arffammtum  ad  komiuan. 
riicn  the  Prates^r  roust  prove  that  Sl  Cyprian  did  not  err. 
Jul,  from  the  nature  of  the  esse,  this  he  c«b  do  only  by  pror- 
f  (tat  he  could  not  «rr.  This  fao  docs  not  do,  and  cannot  pre- 
end;  ibr  he  admitc  no  inlnilible  authority  but  that  of  the  writ- 
en  word.  (p.  84.)  Conseiiuently,  let  the  testimony  of  St  Cy- 
rri>a  ha  wlwt  it  may,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  was 
10  P«pe  down  to  his  time. 

Moreover,  if  ilia  alleged  testimony  of  St.  Cyprian  refers  to 
b«  Papal  authority  at  all,  it  refers  to  it  only  innsmuch  an  tt  de- 
ies  the  right  of  St.  Stephen,  bis  contemporary,  whom  Mr. 
*homwelj  hini^lf  calls  tlie  Pope,  to  excerciae  that  authority. 
f  tit.  Cyprian's  hingiu^  does  not  cipress  rcttnlance  to  the  Pa- 
ttl  authorily,  it  contains  no  reference  to  it.  But  rcsislanoe  to 
n  Htluirity  proves  its  existence.  There  was,  then,  in  the  time 
t  Sl  Cyprian,  an  actual  Pope,  that  ia,  a  Pope  claiming  the  right 

0  nercise  the  P^^al  authority ;  and  the  position  of  the  Proles- 
or,  tbftt  there  was  no  Pope,  is  contradicted  by  his  own  witness. 
'But  not  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church."   That 

1  a  qoeetion,  not  of  reason,  but  of  authority,  and  therefore  not 
Mtabla.     The  umple  question,  staled  in  tlic  terms  most  favor- 

IiId  to  the  Professor,  resolves  itself  into  thb, — whetJier  St.  Cyp- 
'  I  is  to  be  beliei-ed  against  St.  Stephen,  who  claimed  to  bo 
fope,  and  the  Church,  who  admitted  his  claim.  To  nssumo 
t  he  is  is  to  beg  the  t)uestion.  llic  I^tessor  must,  then, 
JTO  us  a  >'alid  reason  for  believing  St,  Cyprian  rather  than  St. 
t^faen  and  the  Church,  or  bo  proi-es  nothing  by  St.  Cyprian's 
',  be  it  what  it  may.     But  he  has  given  us  no  such 
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reason.    St  Cyprian  was  fallible,  and  fidlibility  is  not  sufficiait 
to  Hct  aside  the  claim  of  infallibili^. 

To  the  fourth  we  answer,  that  St  Gregory  the  Great  diadaiiDed 
through  humility,  as  savoring  of  pride,  the  title  of  *^  Unifcnal 
Bishop,*^  we  grant,  but  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The 
I'rofessor  must  prove  that  he  disclaimed  the  Papacy  and  the 
Papal  authority,  or  he  does  not  prove  his  position.  Bnt  this  he 
dooH  not  and  cannot  do ;  for  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  as  is  wdl 
known,  on  numerous  occasions,  asserted  and  exercised  that  an- 
tlioritv ;  nav,  it  was  in  tlie  exercise  of  it  that  he  rebuked 
John  Jojunator,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  for  arrogating  to 
hini$4>If  the  title  of  ^  (Ecumenical  Patriarch,**  a  title  wludb 
even  the  Bishop  of  llome,  though  Sovereign  Pontiff  fi>rboce  to 
asfluino. 

llio  IVofi's.Hor,  it  is  evident  from  these  replies,  fidla  to  prore 
that  durin^if  tho  first  six  conturios  there  was  no  Pope.  His  ob- 
jection, fuuiidod  on  the  assumption  that  there  was  none,  fidls, 
thiTcfore,  to  tho  ground  ;  and  if  it  were  rc<^uired  by  our  present 
argument,  wc  could  and  would,  prove  an  uninterrupted  sucoet- 
sion  of  l*opo8  from  St.  IVter  to  Pius  tho  Ninth. 

4.  The  Professor,  taking  it  for  granted  tliat  he  had  proved 
that  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  if  lodged  with  the  Pope, 
could  not  bo  asserted,  proceeds  to  show  tliat  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained, if  lodged  cither  with  general  councils  or  with  the  .EceU 
sia  disjitraa.  But  these  three  ways  are  all  the  possible  8U)^M>- 
sitions,  and  if  in  no  one  of  these  the  Church  can  be  iii£dhble, 
she  cannot  be  infallible  at  all.  But  he  has  not^  as  we  have 
seen,  disproved  her  infallibility  through  tlio  Pope,  and,'fQr  aught 
he  ])rove8,  she  may  be  infiillible  through  her  Sovereign  Pontiffii. 
Consequently,  as  far  as  the  argument  to  disprove  her  inCsllibility 
is  concerned,  it  is  no  matter  whether  she  is  infaUible  in  ^tlier 
of  the  other  two  modes  or  not 

But  she  cannot  be  infallible,  if  the  infallibility  be  lodged  with 
the  general  councils ;  for  full  two  hundred  yean  elapaed  from 
the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Apostles  before  such  a  council  was 
assen^.bled.  (p.  70.)     If  her  infallibility  is  expressed  <mly  through 
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'general  coutidlg,  we  concede  it;  but  this  is  no  Catholic  doc- 
Inne  ;  for  we  all,  vhih  tve  lio!<l  Uie  general  councils  to  be  infal- 
iible,  hold  also  that  thu  bisliops  of  the  Church  in  union  with 
bfit  diiet,  the  I'ope,  teach  in&llibly  when  dbpereed,  each  in  hia 
wnti  d)Oc«se,  as  well  as  when  congregat«U  in  council. 

Bat  th^  oouncib  cannot  he  in^liblc,  be&iuso  the  e.irly  coun- 
H»  nltributcd  the  authority  of  the  canons  tiicy  settled  to  the 
n  of  the  Emperor,  (p.  SO.)  As  tliis  is  nssertcd  without 
my  pfoo(  it  is  sufficient  for  ua  eiinjily  lo  deny  it.  That  the 
nvfi  «d«ct  of  tho  canons,  or  their  unlhority  as  rivil  laws,  de- 
coded on  the  sancticm  of  the  Emperor,  we  concede, — fcc  the 
Jtturcli  never  assumes  to  ennct  civil  laws ;  but  lliat  they  Ue- 
n  that  sanction  tor  their  spiritual  oftect,  or  their  aulhor- 
it;  in  thu  spiritual  order,  wo  dcuy,  and  some  better  authority 
n  that  of  one  Darrow,  Ku  Anglican  minister,  which  is  no  au* 
fiiority  at  all,  will  be  needed  to  prove  it. 

The  infuliiUUty  of  the  Church,  coiilinues  tho  Professor,  can- 
lot  bo  maintained,  if  lodged  with  the  pastors  of  the  Church 
d  each  in  hb  own  diocese ;  because  it  would  then  depend 
s  consent,  and  ihe  unanimous  consent  of  all  can 
Kv«r  be  ascertained,  (p.  81.)     This  unanimous  consent  could 
K>t  be  uccrtained,  if  the  pastors  of  the  Church  were  so  maiiy 
^dependent  uid  unrelated  individuals,  like  Protestant  ministers, 
iceil« ;  but,  whether  congregated  or  dispersed,  Catholic 
are   ONK    Bony,   hold    the   episcopate   in   lotido,  and 
roHgh  ibe  Pope,  the  centre  of  unity  and  communion,  they  all 
Bimitne  witli  eneh,  and  each  witli  all.     Each  is  bound  for  all, 
tnd  all  for  each,  and  each  by  Tirtue  uf  this  conimuniou  can  give 
0  nnaoimous  liiilh  of  all.     All  that  we  need  know  is  that  (he 
solar  pastor  to  whom  we  are  subjected  b  in  communion 
ritb  the  Pope;  for  if  hejs.  we  know  he  is  in  communion  with 
6  head,  tlien  with  tho  lH>dy,  and  then  with  the  raembere.     If 
m  in  communion  with  llie  head,  with  the  body,  and  with  Uie 
nmbers,  what  he  gives  as  the  unanimous  Eiith  of  tlio  whole 
Dst  be  the  uunnimous  fmth  of  the  whole,  or  that  which  has  the 
lom  consent  of  all. 
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5.  But  the  Church  cannot  be  infiUliUe,  because  sha  has  con* 
tradicted  herself.  Topes  have  contradicted  Popes,  couodb 
have  contradicted  councils,  pastois  have  contradicted  pastoa, 
^"  (p.  83.)  This  ailment  k  good,  if  the  &ct  be  as  all^gped* 
But  the  &ct  of  contradiction  must  be  proved,  not  taken  lor 
granted.  Does  the  Profewor  prove  it  I  Let  us  see.  The  fiisi 
proof  he  oflfers  is,  that  **  the  Council  of  Constantinople  decreed 
the  removal  of  images,  and  the  abolition  of  image-worship,  and 
the  Council  of  Nice,  twentj-threo  years  after,  re-established 
both.^*  (p.  84.)  But,  unhappily  for  the  Professor,  no  Council 
of  Constantinople,  or  of  any  other  place,  recognised  or  received 
by  the  Church  as  a  council,  ever  decreed  any  such  thing.  There 
may  have  been,  for  aught  we  care,  an  assembly  of  Iconodasti 
at  Constantinople,  collected  by  an  Iconoclastic  emperor,  whidi 
marlc  some  such  decree ;  but  that  no  more  implicates  the  Church 
than  a  decree  of  a  college  of  dervishes  or  of  a  synod  of  Presby- 
terian ministers. 

^  Tlie  second  Council  of  Ephesus  approved  and  sanctioned  the 
impiety  of  Eutychcs,  and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  condemned 
it**  (t6.)  But  there  was  only  one  Council  of  Ephesus,  and  that 
wai  held  l>eforo  the  rise  of  the  Eutychiau  heresy  I  There  was 
an  Ephesian  I^trocinium  which  approved  the  heresy  of  Euty- 
ches,  but  it  was  no  council,  and  its  doings  were  condemned, 
instantly,  by  the  Church. 

^The  fourth  Council  of  Lateran  asserted  the  doctrine  of  a 
physical  change  in  the  Eucharistic  elemen^  in  express  contra- 
diction to  tlic  teachings  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  the  evi- 
dent declarations  of  the  Ajxetles  of  the  Lord.**  (ib.)  The  Pro- 
fessor is  not  the  auUionty  for  determining  what  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  Apostles  or  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  cannot  urge  his 
notions  of  either  as  a  standard  by  which  to  try  the  Church.  Ih 
must  adduce,  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  herself^  the  teach- 
ings of  the  primitive  Church  contradicted  by  the  decree  of  the 
fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  before  he  can  allege  that  decree  or 
assertion  as  a  proof  of  her  having  contradicted  herselC  Iliis 
he  has  not  done. 
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"The  second  Council  of  Orong"  gave  ila  sanclion  to  some  of 
tt«  leading  doclrioes  of  tbe  tchool  of  Augustine,  und  the  CoiiD- 
oQ  cf  Trent  threw  the  Church  into  tbe  arms  of  Pelagius."  (i"6.) 
Bere  no  inslnnce  of  contradiction  i^i  expressed.  Bui  it  is  not 
I«ie,  and  the  PnjfrMor  offers  no  proof,  ibat  tho  Council  of  Trent 
Araw  the  Church  into  the  arms  of  rdngius;  and  as  a  matter 
eT  fact,  that  council  defines  lliu  doctrines  of  grace,  which  con- 
ivmn  tlie  PclngiJin  lier«y,  in  the  very  words  of  SL  Augustine. 
The  ProfisBor  would  do  well  to  »et  about  the  study  of  ecclesias- 
fical  hkloiy 

"  Thus,  at  di^rent  periods,  every  type  of  doctrine  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  bo»om  of  an  unchangeable  Church."  (*6.)  Not 
proved,  and  would  not  be,  even  if  the  foregoing  charges  were 
■tained.  False  inferenos  and  unsupported  assertions  are  not 
Misely  the  ai^menta  Id  disprove  the  infallibility  of  the  Church. 
'«  beg  the  PrufcMor  lo  review  his  logic. 
"  The  Church  has  been  distracted  by  every  variety  of  sect, 
1  by  every  kind  of  controversy,  conviUsed  by  every 
A  of  hGresy."  If  this  means  that  she  has  Ktneliomed  ever^ 
y  of  sect  and  every  speciM  of  heresy,  we  simply  reply,  (Jiat 
be  ProfeMor  has  not  proved  it ;  if  it  means,  that,  first  and  last, 
M  hits  had  to  mmbat  every  variety  of  sect  and  species  of  hereey, 
«  conccdu  iL  But  (o  adduce  this  as  a  proof  of  her  having  con- 
ndicted  lieraelf  is  ridiculous  in  logic,  and  monstrous  in  morals. 
t<M  sraght  aa  well  argue  that  the  Church  was  once  Lutheran, 
ndemned  Lutheranism,  Calvintstic,  because  sho 
IDodemned  Calvinism,  tlial  St.  John  was  a  Gnostic,  bemuse  he 
e  his  Gospel  to  condemn  GnoeUuism,  or  thai  Mr.  Thornwell 
>df  is  a  Catholic,  becnuse  he  anatheraatiEes  Catholicity ;  nay, 
it  tbe  judge,  who,  in  the  dtscbarge  of  ]m  judicial  funcljons, 
Midemna  the  crime  of  murder,  must  needs  be  the  murderer, 
B«t  that  the  eleven  were  guilty  of  tbe  treachery  of  Judas,  for 
tey  no  doubt  condemned  it.     Is  litis  Protestant  logic,  and 

uit  morality  I 
'  Tho  Church  "  at  last  has  settletl  down  on  a  platform  which 
•  tbe  word  of  God,  denounces  the  doctrioes  of  Cbriat 
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and  bis  Apostles,  and  ban  the  gatea  of  aalvatian  agnnst  men." 
(ib.)    Indeed  I    How  did  the  Profeaaor  learn  all  that  f 

Here  is  all  the  Professor  adduces  to  prove  the  &ct  of  the 
Church  having  contradicted  herself^  and  it  evidently  does  not 
prove  it  Then  the  argument  founded  on  it  against  the  infidli- 
bility  of  the  Church  must  go  for  nothing.  For  aught  that  yet 
appears,  tbe  Church  may  be  infallible.  It  is  certainly  a  great 
inconvenience  not  to  know  ecclesiastical  history  when  one  wishes 
to  reason  from  it. 

From  these  objections,  which  the  Professor  calls  '^  historical 
difficulties  in  the  doctrine  of  Papal  infidlibihty,"  we  proceed  to 
consider  another  class,  in  his  Sixth  Letter,  which  we  may  tenn 
philosophical  difficulties.  The  charge  under  this  head  is,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church — Papal  infiiUibiKty, 
as  tlie  rrofoftsor  improperly  expresses  it — leads  to  skeptidsm. 
(p.  80.)  The  proofs  assigned,  as  nearly  as  we  can  get  at  them, 
amidst  a  mass  of  speculations  sometimes  correct  ciy>ugh,  but 
illustrating,  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  argument,  only 
the  ignorantia  elenchiy — a  &vorite  figure  of  logic  with  the 
author, — are  two,  namely,  the  Church  enjoins  dogmas  which 
contradict  rciison,  and  holds  that  doctrines  may  be  philosophi- 
cally true,  and  yet  theologically  false. 

1.  The  instance  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Church  requires  us 
to  believe  what  contradicts  reason  is  the  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation.  It  is  a  principle  of  reason  that  we  believe  our  senses. 
But  this  doctrine  denies  the  testimony  of  our  senses,  and  th^e- 
fore  conlnulicts  reason.  **  Upon  the  authority  of  Rome  we  ars 
required  to  believe  that  what  our  senses  pronounce  to  be  bread, 
that  what  the  minutest  analysis  which  chemistry  can  institute  it 
able  to  resolve  into  nothing  but  bread,  what  every  sense  pro- 
nounces to  be  material,  is  yet  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  soul, 
and  body,  and  Divinity,  full  and  entire,  perfect  and  oonapleie. 
Here  Rome  and  the  senses  are  evidentlv  at  war ;  and  here  the 
infallible  Church  is  made  to  despise  one  of  the  original  principles 
of  belief  which  God  has  impressed  upon  the  constitutioa  of  the 
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■Blind."  (p.  93.)  AVIint  is  liere  said  about  the  mioulesi  analysis 
listiy  can  iostitule,  &e.,  atnounla  tc  nothiog,  makes  the  ease 
cither  Btwngfet  nor  weaker;  for  chemical  analysis,  however 
kinute  or  aucc^aerul,  can  give  us  only  sensihle  phenomena.  It 
Fvcr  nltains  to  substAnce  itself.  The  sin)ple  assertion  is,  that 
e  doctrino  of  Transubstantintion  contmdicla  reason,  because  it 
mtndicts  the  wnses.     Dut  U  this  truo  ! 

►  Hera  is  no  conlradiction  of  the  senses,  unless  the  doctrine 
0  believe  that  what  in  atte&Ud  by  the  senses  is  false. 
I&t  is  it  iJiu  senses  ntt«st  t  Simply  the  presence  in  the  SacT«ul 
It  of  the  species,  accidents,  or  $eniiible  phenomena  of  bread. 
jfck  is  all ;  for  it  is  well  settled  in  philosophy,  that  the  senses 
n  wljr  to  the  phenomena,  and  never  lo  the  eul«tance  or  sub- 
"  "  n  phenomenn.  Does  the  doctrine  of  Transubslanljation 
pt  Not  at  all.  It  asserts  precisely  what  the  senses 
lely,  the  }iresence  in  the  Sacred  Host  of  the  species, 
1  or  sensiUo  phenomena  of  breail.  Then  it  doca  not 
ijlct  the  senses 

\  **  But  it  \%  a  principle  of  human  nature  lo  believe,  ih&t,  where 

B  find  the  ph^nomen.i,  Ihere  ia  also  their  subject ;  that,  if  in  the 

1  Host  oil  the  sensible  phenomena  of  bread  are  present, 

>  snbstaoce  of  bread  is  also  present."     Undoubtedly,  if  rea- 

1   has  no  authority,  satiiifaefory  lo  herself,  for  believing  tha 

In  ordinary  cases,  reason  has  no  such  authority,  and 

i  to  believe  that  the  sensible  jihenomcnn  and  their  subject 

He  go  togethnr.   But  reason  cannot  deny  tliat  God,  if  he  chooses, 

I,  by  n  miraculous  exertion  of  his  power,  change  the  subject 

&OHt  (hanging  the  phenomena,  iind  if  in  nny  particular  case 

&  bo  oertiSed  infiillibly  to  her  that  ho  actually  does  so,  she  her- 

jBlf  requires  us  to  believe  it.     In  the  Most  Holy  Eucharist,  it  is 

9  ccrtitied  to  renson,  if  the  Church  be  infallible,  and  therefore, 

t  believing  tlint  the  sensible  phenomena  of  bread  are  there 

Aout  their  natural  subject,  wo  are  simply  obeying  reason,  and 

f  eouree,  then,  do  not  contradict  it.     It  is  no  contradiction  of 

I  to  believe  on  a  higher  resaan  wlmt  we  shonld  not  and 

I  lower  reason.     In  this  doctrine,  we  are  simply 
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required  to  luspend  the  ordinaiy  reason  mt  the  bidding  of  an 
extraordinary  reason,  which  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  nnreMoo- 
aUe.  Consequently,  there  is  in  the  doctrine  nothing  eomiranf 
to  reason,  and  the  Church,  in  enjoining  it,  does  not  enjoin  a  dog- 
ma which  contradicts  either  reason  or  the  senses,  though  she  un- 
questionably does  enjoin  a  dogma  which  is  above  reaacuL  The 
firet  proof,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine  of  infidlibility  **  leads  to 
skeptidsm,"  must  be  abandoned,  as  having  no  ibiindalion  fiv 
itseld 

2.  The  second  proof  is  no  better.  That  certain  infidel  or 
paganizing  philosophers,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  maintained  that  proposi- 
tions may  be  philosophically  true,  yet  theologically  fidse,  we  eon- 
cede;  that  this  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Schoolmen,  or  that  it 
was  ever  for  a  moment  countenanced  by  the  Church,  we  deny. 
Indeed,  Leo  X.,  in  Concilii  Lateranensis  Sess.  8,  1513,  con- 
demns it,  by  declaring  every  assertion  contrary  to  revealed  fiiidi 
to  be  false,  and  decreeing  that  all  persons  adhering  to  such  erro- 
neous assertions  bo  avoided  and  punished  as  heretics, — tanquam 
hcertticos.  It  would  not  be  amiss,  if  the  Professor  would  bear 
in  mind  that  proofs  which  are  themselves  either  fdse  or  in  want 
of  proof  prove  nothing,  however  pertinent  they  may  be. 

We  cannot  follow  the  Professor  in  his  declamatory  specular 
tions  in  support  of  his  charge.  His  reasoning  is  all  fiillacious. 
He  starts  with  the  assumption,  that  the  Church  is  fallible,  has 
no  authority  from  God  to  teach,  and  then  charges  her  with  con- 
sequences which  would  follow,  no  doubt,  if  she  were  fiillible,  if 
she  had  no  divine  commission ;  for  they  are  the  precise  conse- 
quences which  do  follow  from  the  teaching,  or  rather  action,  of 
the  Protestant  sects.  If  the  Church  were  follible,  a  mere  human 
authority,  arrogantly  claiming  to  teach  infiillibly,  we  certainly 
should  not  defend  her,  or  dispute  that  her  influence  would  be 
as  bad  as  Mr.  Tliornwoll  falsely  alleges ;  but  wo  do  not  reco^ 
nize  his  right  to  assume  the  fullibrlity  of  the  Church  as  the  basis 
of  his  proo&  that  she  is  not  infallible  ;  and  we  cannot  accept  as 
facts  mere  consequences  deduced  from  an  hypothesis  which  ws 
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Ikny,  and  wbicb  ii  not  jet  prorod,  for  less  receive  tiiem  na  jiroob 
f  the  hypothesis. 

Tliere  are  in  Catholic  countries,  no  doabt,  many  unbelievers  ; 
^t  befura  thin  can  be  ttdducnd  as  evideuco  Lliat  llie  Church,  by 
Wming  to  be  iniUllible,  leads  ikeni  iuto  unbflivi^  it  a  aecetsary 
»  prove  tlmt  she  is  not  infailibld.  If  inyiible,  the  oinnut  hnre 
I  Hkcpticul  tendency  ;  because  nhat  she  enjoins  must  bo  infklii- 
le  truth,  and  skepticism,  when  it  does  not  pn>ceeil  from  malice, 
BBnll»  always,  not  from  truth  being  present  to  the  mind,  but 
torn  its  twl  being  present  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
^6  objections  to  Christianity  on  which  unbelievers  chiefly  rely 
ro  not  drnwn  from  the  distinctive  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
Siorch,  nor  from  the  ScriptDTes  aa  she  interprets  theni.  They 
re  neaHy  all  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  as  interpreted  by  pri- 
tHe  judgment,  and  hence,  as  we  should  expect,  infidelity  abounds 
biefly  b  Protestant  countries,  Protestant  Germany,  England, 
M  United  States,  arc,  any  one  of  them,  far  more  infidel  than 
ir«u  France ;  and  our  own  city  caimot,  in  religious  belief  corn- 
are  fiiTorabiy  with  Paria,  infidel  as  Paris  unhappily  is.  Modern 
ifidelity  is  of  Prulestant  origin  ;  Giordano  Bruno  sojourned  in 
^rotettant  England;  Bayle  was  a  I'rotesUnt,  and  resided  in 
[oUand ;  Voltaire,  the  &ther  of  French  infidelity,  did  but  trana- 
ott  lo  Fnuc«  the  philoeophy  of  the  Kngliahman  Locke,  and  the 
s  and  objections  of  the  English  deists,  UerWt  of  Cher- 
ry, Tindal,  Toland,  Chubb,  Morgan,  Woolston,  and  others, 
ndecd,  to  England  especially  belongs  the  chief  glory,  such  as  it 
,  of  inltdeliiing  modern  society.  France  and  Oennnny  are 
ilhing  but  her  pupib.  Rightly  do  Protestants  regard  her  hr 
le  bulwark  of  their  religion ;  for  in  the  war  agwnst  the  Church, 
[dmt  the  revektiun  of  Almighty  God,  she,  with  her  sauctimo- 
ons  fece  and  corrupt  heart,  has  the  chief  command.  It 
era  eosy  to  show,  that,  a;^de  from  tlie  internal  malic«  of  unbc' 
tvem,  Uie  diief  cause  of  infidelity  in  modem  society  is  Protest- 
B^m,  which  asserts  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
n  Icarus  them  to  be  interprclefl  by  private  judgment ;  but  it 
I  nnneoeisary.   It  i^  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  obvious, 
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that,  tho  moFo  Protostants  circulate  the  Bible,  tlie  mere  do  thqr 

multiply  Bcoflfcra  and  unbelievers. 

In  Letter  VII.  we  come  to  another  claw  of  objections,  whidi 
we  may  term  moral  objections.  Tliese  are  summed  up  in  the 
assertion,  The  Church  cannot  be  infallible,  because  her  **  in&IIi- 
bility  is  conducive  to  licentiousness  and  immorality.^  (p.  105.) 
Tho  proof  of  this  is,  first,  the  unproved  assertion,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  leads  to  skepticism ;  and, 
second,  the  allegation  that  Catholicity  and  JesuiUsm  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.  The  first  assertion  we  dismiss,  for  we  have  jist 
shown  that  the  Professor  docs  not  sustain  it  As  to  Jesmtvon, 
we  hardly  know  what  to  say ;  for  we  do  not  know,  and  the  au- 
thor does  not  inform  us,  what  is  meant  by  Jesuitism.  For  aught 
that  appears,  the  identity  asserted  may  be  conceded  without  pre- 
judice to  the  Church.  The  Society  of  Jesus  is  composed  of 
Catholic  priests,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  these  have  any  pe- 
culiar doctrines,  cither  of  faith  or  morals.  Indeed,  tJiey  could 
not  have ;  for  if  they  were  to  have  any,  they  would  be  obliged 
to  leave  the  Order  and  the  Church,  llie  notion  among  some 
Protestants  that  the  Jesuits  are  a  sect  in  the  bosom  of  the 
ChuR'h,  professing  certain  dogmas  of  faitli  or  certain  principles 
of  morals  difTeren^  from  those  professed  by  other  Catholics,  is  a 
ridiculous  blunder.  The  Church  enjoins  the  same  i^ith  and  the 
same  principles  of  morals  uiK>n  all  her  children,  and  no  pcnon, 
or  class  of  persons,  would  be  suffered  to  teach  in  her  commu- 
nion, who  should  add  to  or  take  from  them.  Tlie  Jesuits  ars 
Cntholicft,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  in 
faith  and  principles  of  morals  they  agree  with  all  Catholics,  and 
profess  what  the  Church  teaches. 

But  that  the  Jesuits  teach,  or  ever  have  taught,  doctrines  fii- 
vorable  to  licentiousness  or  immorality  is  a  matter  to  be  proved, 
not  taken  for  granted.  What  is  the  proof  the  Professor  offenf 
Here  is  all  we  can  find : — *^  lliese  three  cardinal  principles — of 
intention,  mental  reservation,  and  probability — cover  the  whole 
ground  of  Jesuitical  atrocity."  (p.  115.^    The  Professor  laboff 


loog  and  Lard  to  idenlify  Oulliolicicy  atiil  Jesuitism.  He  must, 
derefore,  concede  llint  these  three  principles  cover  the  whole  of 
what  he  holds  to  be  Rtrociouit  in  Catholicity.  Cntholicity,  then, 
"condudv-B  to  lioentioiuness  and  immorality,"  becaase  it  con- 
•itu  tho  three  principles  of  "  intention,  mental  resen'ation,  iind 
robability."  But  whnt  is  the  niemiing  the  Professor  attaches 
bo  thew  principli!?  I  Unhappily,  he  gives  us  no  dear  and  expli- 
Bt  anawor;  for  he  writes  with  Lis  Lead  full  of  false  s^nmptiona. 

The  detestable  principles,"  he  says,  "of  tho  graceless  order 

[thfl  Jeauitit] may  be  found  embodied  in  tho  recorded 

inns  of  general  councils,     That  the  end  justifies  the  means, 

X  th«  interests  of  the  priestLood  nre  superior  to  the  claims  of 

butb,  justice,  and  humanity,  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  decree 

if  tbe  Council  of  Lateran,  tliat  no  oaths  are  binding — that  to 

I  tliem  is  pcijury  rather  thnn  fidelity — which  conlliet  with 

adrantnge  of  the  Church-  What  fraud  have  the  Jesnila 
Kooramendcd  or  committed,  that  can  exceed  in  ini({uity  the 

1y  praoeedings  of  tho  Council  of  Constance  in  reference  to 
lussl  What  spirit  have  they  ever  breathed  more  deeply  im- 
iwl  witli  cruelty  and  slaughter,  than  the  edict  of  Lateran  to 
ings  and  magistrates,  to  extirpate  Leretica  from  the  face  of  the 
irUi  ?  The  principle  on  which  the  sixteenth  canon  of  the  iLird 
louncil  of  Lateran  proceeds  covers  the  doctrine  of  mtnlal  re- 
rrvatioruL.  If  the  end  justilias  the  means,  if  we  can  be  per- 
;iT«d  «ith  impunity  to  protect  the  authority  of  the  priesthood, 
good  inUntion  will  certainly  sanctify  any  other  lie,  and  a  man 
u^-  always  be  sure  that  he  is  free  &om  sin,  if  he  cun  only  be 
ire  of  his  allegiance  to  Rome  and  his  antipathy  to  heretics. 
he  doctrine  of  probabitil^  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  spirit 
r  tlie  Papacy,  in  snbstituting  authority  for  evidence,  and  making 
le  opinions  of  men  the  arbiters  of  liuth.  And  yet  lhe«e  tliree 
inlinol'  principles  of  intention,  mental  reservation,  and  proba- 
Uty,  which  are  so  thoroughly  Papal,  cover  the  whole  ground 
'Jesuitical  atrocity." — pp.  114,  115. 

It  would  seem  from  this,  that  the  Professor  undersU-inds  by 
le  principle  of  intention,  that  the  moral  character  of  the  actor 

detenninisl  by  the  intention  with  which  he  acts ;  by  that  of 
irntal  reaenation,  thai  no  one  win  Wnd  himself  by  oath  to  do 
irf  which  conflict*  with  tho  advantage  of  the  Church ;  and  by 
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that  of  probability,  the  subetitatiog  of  authoritj  fer  evideiiea^ 
and  making  the  opinions  of  men  the  nrbiten  of  fiuth.  If  tUi 
is  not  his  meaning,  we  are  unable  to  divine  what  it  is. 

Tliat  Catholicity  teaches  that  the  moral  character  of  the  ae- 
tor  is  determined  by  his  intention,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a 
man  is  to  be  judged  according  to  his  intention,  may  be  trve* 
but  this  must  be  morally  wrong,  or  it  cannot  be  adduced  as  a 
proof  that  the  teaching  of  the  Church  is  "condudve  to  liceii- 
tiousncss  and  immorality."  That  this  is  morally  wrong,  the  Pro- 
fessor does  not  prove,  or  even  attempt  to  prove.  Fch*  oarsdvei, 
we  are  not  now  culled  upon  to  prove  that  it  is  light  It  is  &r 
the  Professor  to  prove  that  it  is  wrong.  But  we  own,  that,  tnm 
our  boyhood,  we  have  always  supposed  it  a  dictate  of  reason  that 
.  the  man  is  to  bo  praised  or  blamed  according  to  his  intentioD. 
If  I  really  intond  to  do  a  man  evil,  my  unintentional  fiulure  to 
do  him  evil  does  not  exonerate  me  from  guilt ;  if  I  really  intend 
to  do  him  good,  but,  in  attempting  to  do  him  good,  unintention- 
ally do  him  evil,  I  am  not  guilty.  If  I  have  killed  a  man  in 
self-defence,  the  law  excuses  or  justifies  me ;  and  it  does  not 
hold  mo  guilty  of  murder,  unless  the  killing  has  been  done  with 
a  felonious  intent  lie  who  takes  the  life  of  a  fellow-being 
through  private  revenge  is  a  murderer ;  the  public  oflScer  who 
does  it  in  pursuance  of  a  judicial  sentence  is  no  murderer,  and 
does  but  a  justifiable  act  Whence  the  difference,  if  not  in  the 
difference  of  intention  ?  That  no  act,  in  relation  to  the  actor,  is 
blameworthy  unless  done  from  a  malicious  intention,  or  praise- 
worthy unless  done  from  a  virtuous  intention,  we  have  always 
supposed  to  be  tlie  teaching  of  reason,  and  we  must  have  high 
authority  to  convince  us  that  we  have  been  wrong. 

'*  But  on  this  ground  the  Church  erects  her  doctrine,  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means."  We  cannot  concede  this ;  first,  beeaum 
the  Church  has  no  such  doctrine  ;  and  second,  because  the  prin- 
ciple does  not  imply  it  Tlie  assertion,  that  the  Church  teaches, 
that  any  Catholic  doctor  teaches,  or  ever  did  tcacli,  that  the  end 
justifies  tlie  means,  is  made  without  the  faintest  shadow  of  a 
reason,  and  the  reverse  is  what  she  does  teach,  as  every  man 


knows  who  kuovvt.  «nything  of  ber  teaching.  TLe  doctrine  of 
Ifttention  olgectetl  to  itnplies  nutliing  of  tite  wrL  Tlie  Church 
'ICaclies,  indeed,  Uiat  the  act  for  wliich  we  are  accountAble  is  the 
Mt  of  the  wilt ;  but  she  tetic'lies  tbnt  no  Mt  is  done  with  a  good 
btcntion  that  is  not  refcrr^  to  God  as  the  ultimate  end,  aiid 
it  evrry  tmt  of  our  acts  is  to  be  so  referred.  Now,  in  chooeing 
Ibe  means,  we  as  much  act  as  we  do  in  tbo  choioc  of  the  end, 
■Bil  tlienHora  must  be,  as  to  tlie  means,  bound  by  tho  Banie  law 
which  ytids  us  ns  to  the  end;  and  then  wo  can  no  more  choose 
lans  tlian  we  can  iinjuet  ends,  and  therefore  can  be 
mowed  111  seek  even  just  ends  only  by  just  means. 

The  TruliasDr  says  tJint  "  the  Jesuit  Casnedi  mainlaias  in  a 
Hiblished  work,  Lliat  at  the  dny  of  judgment  God  will  say  b> 
■aanjr, '  Come,  my  bclored,  you  who  have  committed  murder, 
blasphemed,  &e-,  Iwcause  you  believed  tliat  in  so  doing  you  were 
itglit'"  But  ho  takes  good  care  not  to  give  us  a  reference  to 
the  work  itself  and  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  no  Jesuit 
r  published  such  a  sentence,  onle«g  it  was  to  condemn  it,  as 
RHiLumng  a  Protestant  heresy.  Tliat  iovincible  ignorance,  if 
gaily  invincible,  escuses  from  sin,  is,  no  doubt,  a  doctrine  of  the 
Clinreh ;  lor  she  teaches  that  no  one  can  sin  in  not  doing  that 
jvhidi  he  has  no  power  to  do.  No  doubt,  involuntary  mistakes,  if 
IDBvoidable,  epringing  from  no  malice  in  the  will,  from  no  cul- 
piUe  neglect  of  oun,  are  excusable ;  but  no  Catholic  dinne  evor 
^t  that  invincible  ignontncc  can  extend  to  the  great  preceptft 
if  tb«  natural  l;tw,  lo  such  as  forbid  murder,  blnsphemj-,  4o.j 
br  they  we  engraven  on  the  heart  of  every  man,  and  are  evident 
Ifreverjr  man  by  iho  light  of  natural  reason.  The  Professor  has 
Mcn  mifJcd,  ^)y  relying  on  tlie  authority  of  Pascal,  and  other 
irritcra  of  his  stamp.  He  refers  ns  to  Pascal's  Provineiitl  Ltlltrs 
^for  a  popular  exposition  of  the  morality  of  the  Jesuila."  Ho 
ni^ht  M  well  refer  us  to  Voltaire's  J'kilfuophical  Dielumary 
w  a  popolar  exposition  of  the  morality  of  the  Gospel.  Pascal 
M  11  Jnnsenist,  and  Juiisenisls  are  heretics,  not  Catholics.  The 
^Twinrial  Lelltrt  ftre  witty,  but  wicked, — n  tissue  of  lies, 
ng>!ries,  and  loisreprosenta lions,  from  beginning  lo  end,  ae  has 
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been  amply  proved  over  and  over  agiun.  If  Mr.  Hiomwell  is 
ignorant  of  this  fact,  he  will  have  to  aearch  long  before  he  will 
find  a  Catholic  or  a  Jesuit  doctor  that  will  permit  ium  to  hold 
that  his  ignorance  is  excusable.* 

*  In  ordinary  times,  what  \vc  liave  said  in  the  text  is  all  that  would 
need  to  be  said  in  reference  to  the  Society  of  Jesus ;  but  now,  when  tht 
Society  is  suffering  a  severe  persecution,  even  in  Catholic  countries,  we 
are  unwilling  to  paks  the  subject  over  without  bearing  our  testimony, 
feeble  as  it  is,  in  favor  of  the  children  of  St.  Ignatius.  We  do  thb  the 
more  willingly,  because  we  arc  conscious  that  we  have  ourselves  fre- 
quently done  them  injustice,  both  in  our  tho^ghts  and  in  our  words. 
It  is  hard,  when  wc  hear  a  body  of  men  widely  and  constantly  decried, 
not  to  be  more  or  less  prejudiced  against  them ;  and  nothing  is  more 
natural  than,  when  under  the  influence  of  this  prejudice,  to  exaggerate 
beyond  all  reasonable  bounds  the  slight  imperfections  we  may  observe 
in  here  and  there  an  individual  member,  and  to  generalize  them  into 
characteristics  of  the  body  itself.  Few  persons  have  been  more  preju- 
diced against  the  Society  of  Jesus  than  we  ourselves.  But  having  taken 
some  pains  to  find  a  basis  for  the  unfavorable  judgment  we  had  formed, 
we  hardly  know  when  or  how,  we  confess  that  we  have  been  entirely 
unsuccessful.  There  may  have  been  individual  Jesuits  whose  conduct 
we  could  not  approve,  but  wc  are  satisfied,  after  studying  the  history  of 
the  Order,  that  it  needs  no  other  defence  than  a  simple  statement  of 
facts,  and  no  other  eulogium  than  the  recital  of  its  deeds. 

Every  body  knows  the  popular  meaning  attached  to  Jetuitieai.    Tak- 
ing the  word  in  this  meaning,  there  are  no  men  so  little  JesuUiealn 
the  Jesuits.    Their  whole  history  proves  them  to  be  remarkable  for  their 
simplicity  of  heart,  singleness  of  purpose,  and  straightforwardness  of 
conduct.     No  man  can  take  up  a  work  in  defence  of  the  Order,  written 
by  a  member,  without  being  fully  convinced  that  the  Jesuit  it  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  character  commonly  ascribed  to  him.     We  have  heard 
many  charges,  and  grave  charges,  against  him ;  but  wc  have  not  heard 
one  that  we  have  not  seen  refuted.     Jesuits  are  men,  and,  of  course, 
suffer  more  or  less  the  infirmities  common  to  all  men ;  but  we  should 
like  to  be  shown  a  body  of  men,  of  equal  numbers,  placed  in  the  try- 
ing circumstances  in  which  they  have  been,  who  have  shown  less  of 
human  infirmity,  or  been  more  true  to  the  motto,  ^d  majarem  Dn 
Gloriam.    There  is  no  field  of  science  or  art  which  they  have  not  culti- 
vated with  success;  no  department  of  literature  which  they  have  not 
enriched  with  their  contributions ;  scarcely  a  nation  toAvhich  they  hiTe 
not  preached  the  crosw ;  and  hardly  a  land  which  they  have  not  conse- 
crated with  the  blood  of  their  martyrs. 


I,  The  priiidtilc  uf  mental  reservation  happens  to  lie  no 
ilholic  iloctriui^  Prol«st)uite  would,  no  doubt,  be  pleased  to 
id  Uuit  (he  Chtircli  toacfau  that  lying  b  sometimes  justiliabiG, 
r  such  a  doctnoe  b  one  they  stand  veiy  much  in  need  of;  but 

I  Even  (be  prcwnt  perweution  of  the  Society  is  lo  its  glory.  If  the 
HUita  hid  beta  politrcil  dcnigoguea,— if  they  had  bern  violent  radj- 
eady  Iv  mcririce  liberty  to  license,  order  to  anarchy,  religion  to 
I,  betraa  to  e*r(h,^4ur  ears  would  not  bave  been  itunned  with 
■ries  sfniiiM  lliem  ;  the  world  would  have  owned  them 
Dr  children,  »nd  the  age  would  have  dclighied  lo  honor  them.  We 
wit  ispTetendcd  th^t  (hey  are  the  enemies  oT  liberty  and  the  Tr  lends 
f(  ileapalism,  but  it  needs  only  a  alight  knowledge  at  facta  to  know  that 
is  mwe  pretence.  Liberty  has  more  than  once  found  her  noblest 
n  the  Jesuits,  and  the  hostility  a  year  or  two  since  laaDifealed 
Ib  ibuD  in  France  was  because  they  demanded  the  freedom  of  educa- 
I.  •  right  guarantied  by  the  Charier  llself.  They  may  not  be,  in 
■e  Atyt,  foremosi  among  those  who  stir  up  rrbellioni  and  revolutionB ; 
f  may  not  te^rd  Ihe  fearful  events  wbir.h  have  recently  taken 
n  Europe,  as  luie  to  bring  back  the  gulden  age  of  the  poets; 
■y  iiwy  bold  Iheir  mi»ion  to  be  spiritual,  rather  than  poiitieal,  and 
!•*•  it  more  important  to  convert  individuals  and  nations  to  God 
«  ID  one  political  creed  or  another  ;  but  if  so,  it  does  not  follow  that 
Y  are  wrong,  or  that  for  this  very  reason  they  are  not  all  the  more 
warthy  of  our  respect  and  confidence. 
Tbc  Society  of  Jeius  was  instituted,  not  for  poUlicsl,  but  for  religioun 
lrpnw«,ind  itsmembers,  by  their  profession,  are  devoted  to  preaching 
IB  Gospel,  bearing  confeuinna,  and  educating  youth,  and  that  not  for 
M  e«ahtry  only,  but  for  aU  countries.  These  ends  are  the  same  and 
'  •qwtl  importance  everywhere  and  under  all  fornm  of  government. 
'  the  Jesuit)  were  lo  adopt  a  political  creeil.and  become  its  propagan- 
s,  how  could  they  devote  themselves  lo  the  enda  of  Iheir  institute, 
11m  unilcr  the  monarchy  of  Europe  and  the  democracy  of  America  I 
■t  course  would  or  could  be  pruper  for  them,  but  to  abstain  from 
win;  themselves  in  favor  of  any  particular  form  of  government, 
ll  themselves  with  simply  inculcating  upon  all  citizena  to 
bay  Iho  legitimate  governmeni  of  their  country,  whatever  its  form  or 

Tha  charge  agiainst  tlie  Jesuils  of  being  in  favor  of  this  or  that  form 
~  gDVArnment  arises  from  their  refusal  to  declare  themselves  in  favor 
(HM  or  another,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  no  political  creed,  and 
lk»  it  a  point  of  duty  to  stand  slaof  from  polities,  and  to  conline  Ibem- 
Ins  lo  th«  diichBrge  of  their  spiritual  f\inclionB.     They  obey  the 
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Bho  teaches  nothing  of  the  tort  She  does  oot  oonimaad  her 
children  at  all  timea  and  on  all  occasions  to  spoak  alt  the  tnidi 
thev  may  happen  to  know,  but  she  docs  command  tLem  never 
to  Rpoak  any  thing  but  the  truth ;  and  she  teaches  them,  that, 

powers  that  he,  uid  comport  thcmselvef  ■*  loyal  tubject*  to  Ibe  Mitbor- 
itv  of  the  country,  whether  it  b«  autocracy,  >•  in  Ruwia,  comtitntioo- 
sliam,  03  in  Fiance  and  Great  Britain,  or  republicanism,  as  in  Ameri^ 
What  more  could  we  aik  of  them  ?  If  tyranti  denounce  them  becaiBi 
they  wilt  not  turn  defendeii  of  tyranny,  if  rerolutionists  denonnee  then 
becauie  they  will  not  join  in  the  war  ^:ainst  legitimate  aulborlly,  whan 
fault  i«  it  f  Are  we  to  condemn  the  Jeiuits  because  tjrranU  sod  rsvaln- 
(ionists  WTong  Ihem ! 

Wherever  the  Jeauili  are  permitted  to  eslabllih  themselTei,  tluy  an 
a  bleating.  It  ii  not  cnsy  to  estimate  the  value  to  this  counlr;  of  Ibeii 
services  as  instruclors  of  our  youth.  Il  would  be  difficult  to  find  asab- 
stilutc  for  them  ss  educators.  In  every  part  of  the  country,  they  anv 
for  Ihe  pure  love  of  God,  founding  colleRes,  and  training  up  our  child- 
ren in  the  way  thty  should  go.  Is  this  nothing  !  These  colleges  st« 
but  of  yestcnlay,  yet  have  they  already  done  great  service, — as  we  oar- 
selves  can  personally  testlTy,  and  who  have  peculiar  reason  lo  tbask 
Almighty  God  for  raisinc  up  and  moving  Ihe  good  fathers  to  devote 
themselves  in  the  important  work  of  eduralion.  But  as  yet  they  bavs 
really  done  nothing,  in  comparisan  with  what  they  will  do.  The; 
now  rank  among  the  belt  in  the  country,  and  in  a  few  yesn  they  will 
place  education  with  us  at  least  on  a  level  with  what  it  is  in  Ibe  not 
favored  countries  of  the  Old  World.     And  can  we  count  this  small 

Worldings  may  dpipisc  the  Jesuits,  inliilcls  and  heretics  may  calsai- 
nialc  them ;  inis^iuidcd  Catholics,  whose  failb  is  but  a  dead  faith,  may 
distrust  them  ;  but  the  world  aeedi  them,  ciur  own  country  needs  Iben, 
and  lliouBli  the  Church  is  dependent  on  no  religions  order,  they  are 
not  the  least  efhcicnl  of  hei  servants.  Pnileslants,  in  their  ostimition 
of  the  Jesuit,  betray  only  their  ignorance  or  their  malice,  or  both.  Tbs 
character  Ihcy  ascribe  to  the  Jesuit  they  will  find  in  its  perfection  in 
their  own  minisleri,  and  the  best  definition  of  Jtmilieal,  in  the  popa> 
lar  icceplation  of  the  term,  is  a  Pretbyltrian  minitttr,  Ihe  sntithesis 
of  a  Jesuit.  Mr.  Thornwell  illustrates  and  accepts,  io  Ihe  boek  be- 
fore us,  every  element  of  what  he  calls  Jesuitism.  No  man  can  hafe 
been  brought  up  among  Presbyterians  without  knowing  that  lbs  prill- 
clplc,  the  end  juilitiea  the  means,  is  the  one  on  which  they  generally 
acl,  whether  they  avow  il  or  not.  No  one  can  read  one  of  Iheir  books 
against  the  Church  without  perceiving  that  the  principle  of  ncDtd 
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n  they  nae  words  vliicli  by  tUeir  natural  force  oonve^  a  Gilw 

),  thoy  speah  litl»ebo<>d,  wlinlt^vL-r  may  buve  b«en  their  iM^ivt 

;,  ftud  thai  kmnvingly  nud  inl^nliotinlly  to  use  language 

nntumlly  caJculittvil  to  deceivo  the  honrer,  to  u>nri?y  to 

kbe  mean'mg,  or  a  meaning  difibri^iil  from  that  in  the 

d  of  him  that  uses  it,  U  to  he,  to  $in  against  God.     All  who 

)  acquainted  wllh  Cathohc  morality  know  that  this  is  her 

hing,  and  ntioever  nsserts  the  contrary  is  guilty  of  the  very 

e  would  fasten  upon  her,  snd  has  no  eseiise  tot  his  c:on- 

For  if  bo  is  ignorant  of  her  doctrine,  lie  epenks  raelily ;, 

F  he  ia  not  ignorant,  he  is  guilty  of  a  wilful  fitbehood. 

2.  The  (acta  which  the  Professor  alleges,  granting  them  to  l>e 

i,  do  not  prove  the  principle  of  menial  retervoiion.     We 

esume  the  Professor  wishes  to   maintain  that  the  Church 

I  that  it  is  lawful  for  her  children  to  lake  oaths  which 

i  with  her  advantage,  but  that  they  must  take  them  with 

6  mental  reservation,  not  to  keep  them ;  and  that  if  so  taken, 

^  u  Qo  sin  to  break  them.    Thia  is  what  he  needs  in  order  to 

■ke  oat  lus  cas«.    But  this  he  does  not  prove.     Granting  that 

■crration,  or,  ia  pUin  teruii,  the  right  lo  lie  for  the  puriiose  of  ad- 
■ncin;  PioteitRatism.  is  a  principle  which  Ihe;  practicallf  adopt,  and 
m  requisition ;  and  whoever  will  read  a  PreBbyterian  dog. 
oik  will  see  that  to  higher  certainly  than  probability  its  eu- 
it  atpice.  and  that  to  Hubslitule  authority  Tor  evidence,  and 
•  opinion*  of  men  (he  the  arbiters  of  faith,  ia  ha  boast. 
B  ridiculoos  than  fur  a  Presbyterian  tniaiater  to  accnie 
it  of  principle,  of  candor,  of  honesty,  or  to  charge  thorn 
{ith  fraud  and  cruelty.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  Preabyterian  miniater 
I,  officially,  ihe  very  impersonation  of  pride,  cant,  bypoe- 
■,  and  cniclly  ?  If  auch  a  one  there  ever  waa,  we  niny  be 
«  Uiat  ha  dill  not  live  and  die  a  Presbyterian.  We  know  aomeihln; 
jT  Presbyleriauisui ;  it  was  our  niiaforlune  to  liava  been  hrnnght  up  a 
Wk  tnow  what  are  its  tecret  covenants,  the  pledges  it 
Kt*  of  lis  adherents,  and  the  meaanrcs  it  takea  to  preveni  the  leut 
V  «f  light  (Vora  penetnttug  their  darkneu.  Take  a  Protestant's  ac- 
rat  of  Catholicity  or  Jeauillsm,  change  the  name,  and  il  ia  a  futhrul 
{Clara  aa  far  as  it  Etoea.  of  proud,  arropnt,  bigoted,  cruel,  and  penB> 
~  '  initm.    There  is  not  a  charge  brought  againit  us  by 

abyteriaDa  that  ia  not  sabstantially  true  of  them. 
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he  has  rightly  stated  the  doctrine  of  the  Council  of  LAteran, — ha 
does  not  tell  us  which  council, — all  ho  proves  is,  that  the  Churah 
teaches  that  no  oath  taken  to  her  prejudice  is  binding ;  but  he 
does  not  prove  that  she  teaches  that  the  reason  why  it  is  not 
binding  is  because  it  was  taken  with  a  mental  reser\'atioD  not  to 
kei'p  it  in  cose  it  conflicted  with  her  advantage.  For  aught  that 
appears,  the  reason  why  the  Church  dedares  that  such  oaths  do 
not  bind  \n  because  she  holds  them  to  be  unlawful  oatli8,^-oathi 
which  no  man  has  a  right  to  take,  and  which  ihorefore  are  void 
ab  initio.  The  Professor  will  hardly  maintain  the  morality  of 
robbers  and  cutthroats,  that  a  man  who  has  taken  an  unlawfol 
oath  is  hound  to  keep  it.  lie  will  hardly  pretend  that  he  who 
should  swear  to  assist  in  a  plot  for  blowing  up  tlio  PresbyteriiB 
Assembly  when  in  session,  for  instance,  would  be  bound  to  keep 
his  oath,  or  to  refniin  from  revealing  tlie  plot,  simply  because  he 
had  sworn  not  to  do  so.  Hie  whole  sum  and  substance  of  the 
charge,  then,  is,  that  the  Jesuits  and  the  Church  teach  that  un- 
lawful oatbs  do  not  bin<l.  Does  this  conflict  with  reason  ?  b 
tliLs  **  conducive  to  licentiousness  and  immorality  f  **  Is  it  im- 
moRil  to  teacli  that  no  man  can  bind  himself  to  do  wrong! 

But  in  this  the  Church  teaches  that "  the  interests  of  the 
priesthood  are  superior  to  the  claims  of  truth,  justice,  and  ha- 
mnnity ;  for  she  hol<Is  that  all  oatlis  which  conflict  with  her 
advantage  arc  unlawful/'     The  conclusion  is  not  necessary,  for 
it  may  be  that  her  intt^n'sts,  her  advantage,  are  identical  with  the 
claims  of  trutli,  justice,  and  humanity ;  or  that  it  is  only  by  pro- 
moting her  int(>re«ts  and  seeking  hor  mivantige  that  it  is  possible 
to  vindicate  tlie  claims  of  truth,  justice  and  humanity.     If  she 
be  what  she  professes  to  b«^,  this  must  bo  so ;  and  that  she  is 
what  she  prof(.'s.ses  to  Ik>  the  Professor  must  presume  till  he  has 
prove<l  the  contrary.     If  she  be  the  C^hurch  of  God,  any  oath 
to  her  prejudice  is  an  oath  against  God,  and  no  man  can  be  mad 
enough  to  say  that  an  oath  against  God  can  bind,  or  that  the 
claims  of  truth,  justice,  or  humanity  can  be  prejudiced  by  not 
keeping  it    But  the  ProHrssor  cannot  assume  tliat  she  is  not  ihe 
Church  of  God,  for  that  she  is  not,  is  the  very  point  he  is  to 


d  be  csnnot  prove  ihU  by  assuming  it,  niK^iiinkiog  tlie 

tnption  the  iirincipic  of  liis  nrgnnients  to  provi.-  it.     Such  a 

jdure  would  siii)|jiy  beg  the  questiori.      Granting:,  then, 

^t  the  ChnrcJi  docs  leach  that  oaihs  to  her  prejudice  are  nn- 

tttl,  and  theri-fore  Jo  not  bind,  nothing  proves  ibnt  she  is  not 

Kilt  ib  Ml  doing,  and  thi.>refbrc  nothing  proves  that  in  doing 

jfrBlie  bi'OTs  "  licentiousness  fln<l  imraornlitv.''    To  coniieinn  the 

I,  OD  the  ground  tlie  Professor  a^umes,  n^ould  be  to  assert 

e  doctrine  opposite  to  hers  ;  namely,  unlawful  oallia  are  to  be 

tpt, — that,  if  I  have  been  fo<.>l»h  or  wieked  enough  to  swear  lo 

p  wrong,  I  am  hound  in  conscienco  to  keep  my  oath  and  do  the 

)g, — N  monstrous  doctrine,  whicli  strikes  at  the  foundation 

I  all  monls.     It  b  strange  what  hlundeis  Protastants  eoraintt, 

I  tryiag  to  get  an  Argument  against  the  Church.    It  would  seem 

Irif  it  iwrer  occurred  to  them  to  examine  the  principle  of  iha 

Aions  they  urge.     They  eeem  to  say,  if  the  Church  should 

WOT  liceDliuusneBH  and  immowUty,  then  she  would  not  be  the 

liurch  of  God ;  therefore  nhe  dues  favor  licentiouaneas  and 

lonlily.    Tho  Chureli  forbids  unlawful  oathes. 

[■  8.  Th«  Professor,  evidently,  is  ignorant  of  the  principle  of 

ba^Uli/,  or  probabilisro,  as  understood  by  Catholic  theolo- 

Thal^rinciple,  if  he  did  but  know  it,  is  very  nearly  the 

iDtrary  of  what  he  supposes,  and  is  little  else  than  tJie  well- 

n  of  the  Common  Law,  that,  if  there  is  a  reasonable 

nibt,  the  accused  is  entitled  to  its  benctil.     But  llie  principle, 

p  the  Profcssor  defines  it,  is  not  embraced  by  the  Church,  nor 

ImI  by  a  single  Catholic  didne.     He  Bays,  the  Church  suV 

tBles  "  authority  for  e%'idence,  and  mutes  the  opinions  of  men 

e  nKtvn  of  fiiith ;"  but  this,  in  principle,  at  least,  is  a  mia- 

B ;  fbr  tliH  Church  teaches  tliat  God  alone  is  the  arbiter  of 

t,  and  tliat  nolliing  but  his  word,  declared  to  bo  his  ^rord, 

f  lunuelf  through  his  divinely  appointed  organ,  can  be  of  faith. 

•  word  divinely  dechin?i|  to  be  bis  word  is  llie  highest  evi- 

1  CJOi  demand  or  receive ;  and  if  iho  Church   b 

nson  to  be  his  organ  for  deelariiig  his  word,  renaon 

ighest  evidence  possible  for  believing  that  whatever 
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she  teachcsj»9  the  word  of  God  is  infallibly  tme.  She 
that  reason  has  the  rif^lit  to  demand  tlm  evidence,  and  his  no 
ri<;ht  to  dU|XMi!ki  with  iL  In  principle,  then,  she  denies  the 
prini'iplo  of  probability  as  set  forth  by  the  Professor.  If  she  ii 
what  she  claims  to  bo,  she  denies  it  in  her  practice,  and  cannot 
possibly  do  as  alleged.  That  she  ift  what  she  professes  to  be 
the  Professor  is  bound,  as  we  have  already  shown,  to  presume 
till  he  makes  the  contrary  appear ;  which  he  docs  not  do. 

Tlio  Professor  identifies  Jesuitism  with  Catholicity,  and  re- 
solve:^  all  that  is  atrocious  in  Jesuitism  into  tlic  tliroe  principke 
enumerated,  and  therefore  all  that  is  atrocious  in  Catholicity. 
But  the  first  of  tliese  principles  is  a  simple  dictate  of  reason, 
and  contains  iM>thing  atrocioua.  Then  all  that  is  atrocious  in 
Catholicity,  or  all  the  atrocity  that  can  be  charged  upon  Catho- 
licity, is  resolvable  into  the  other  two  principles,  namely,  mental 
reservation  and  probabiUty.  But  tliese  are  not  Catholic  princi- 
ples, atid,  however  atrocious  tliey  may  be,  their  atrocity  cannot 
bo  charged  to  her.  Therefore  no  atrocity  can  be  charged  to  her, 
ev«Mi  according  to  the  l'rofessor*s  own  argument  But  to  be 
"conducive  to  licentiousness  and  immorality"  is  undeniably  , 
atnx^ious.  Therefore  the  Church  is  not  conducive  to  them.  So 
the  Professor  does  not  sustain  his  assertion,  that  '^apal  in&Ui- 
bility  is  conducive  to  licentiousness  and  immorality."  Assuredly, 
tlie  IVofessor  is  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  evidence. 

Tlio  next  proof  offered  against  the  infallibility  of  the  Church 
\sy  that  "it  is  the  patron  of  superstition  and  will-worahip.** 
(p.  110.)  lliLs  is  a  singular  objection,  lloxr  infaliibility  can 
patronize  superstition  and  will-worship,  that  is,  tff/^worship,  or 
the  worship  of  welb,  conceding  them  to  bo  wrong,  is  more  than 
we  arc  able  to  conceive.  Infallibility  can  be  the  patron  of  noth- 
ing wrong,  and  the  Professor,  if  he  should  prove  his  thesis,  would 
prove  that  superstition  and  will-worship  are  right,  not  tliat  the 
Church  is  fallible.  Can  ho  mean  that  the  assertion  of  her  in- 
fallibility is  the  patron  of  superstition  and  will-worship !  But 
this  he  would  be  troubled  to  prove,  even  if  he  should  prove  the 
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a  of  EDiHtratJlion  and  nill-worsbip  in  tlie  Church;  fur 

jbey  undeniably  ^■sisl  out  of  the  Church,  in  communities  which 

by  ivo  el»im  t«  infill liliilily.     Does  he  mean  that  the  Church  b 

lot  inGiUible,  hec-'iiisQ  flhe  ia  the  patron  of  superstition,  &<■. ! 

^y,  then,  diU  he  not  sa;  so !     If  this  is  his  meaning,  his  arga- 

^Dt  b  valid,  if  the  r>u.-t  be  aa  alleged.     But,  unhappily  for  his 

E^  the  fact  is  not  as  all^d.*     Catholics  pay  divine  honors  to 

i  alone,  as  every  one  knows  who  knows  any  thing  of  Calhohc 

hip.     That  we  keep  relics,  pictures,  and  images,  and  pay 

I  rebuivc  honor  as  memorials  of  departed  siinctity,  we 

;  that  we  venerate  the  SainU,  especially  the  Ever-ble^rd 

Vir^n,  the  Most  Hoiy  Mother  of  God.  we  also  admit ;  but  that 

t  is  superstition  or  will-worship  wo  deny,  and  the  Professor 

fault  prove,  or  not  assert  iL 

I  The  last  proof  of  the  fallibility  of  the  Church  which  the  Pro- 
r  attempts  la  oHer  is,  that  she  is  not  infallible,  for  "she  is 
Mtile  to  civil  government."  (p.  143.)  His  argument  ta,  when 
d  to  form, — the  church  that  claims  and  exercises  temporal 
tborit;  b  hoetik  to  civil  government;  but  the  Homan  Catho- 
I  Cbuich  claims  and  exercises  temporal  authority ;  therefore 
1  b  hostilo  to  dvil  government.  The  churcli  that  is  hostile 
t^  civil  gM'eninient  is  fallible ;  but  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
civil  govomment;  tlierefore,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Siurcb  ia  &IIibl■^  that  is,  not  in&llible. 

[  The  church  lliat  claims  and  exercises  supreme  temporal  autho- 

Py  b  hostile  to  civil  government,  if  she  has  received  from  AI- 

ighty  God  no  grant  of  that  temporal  authority,  we  concede  ; 

t  Ae  has  received  the  grant,  tve  deny.     No  church  which  poe- 

I,  by  the  Divine  grant,  temporal  authority,  can  be  hostile 

i  civil  go^'cmmeot  by  claiming  and  exercising  it,  because  she  is 

'\  under  Ood,  the   civil  government.     13ut  the  Roman 

e  Church,  if  she  has  received  the  grant,  does  thus  pos- 

•  tlio  t«mporiJ  authority.     Therefore,  if  she  clairaiS  and  exer- 

a  that  authority,  she  is  not  hostile  to  cit  il  govermont 

•  The  re«il»r  will  find  lliis  objecljon  rpplieil  to  at  length  in  Brown- 
Hi's  tjuarinlj  Rcvic*  for  JsnuBry.  1819,  jip.  l>il-llfl. 
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The  church  that  is  hostile  to  all  government  in  citU 
fallible,  wc  concede ;  fur  the  ncccsMtj  of  goremment  in  ci\'i! 
affairs  ir^  clearly  evinced  from  reason ;  the  church  that  is  hostile 
only  to  distinct  an«l  independent  civil  government  is  fellible,  ire 
deny,  for  it  may  be  tliat  God  has  vested  the  government  of  civil 
as  well  as  sjii ritual  affairs  in  the  same  hands.  The  denial  of 
ci\il  government  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the  Chnrdi 
Ls  a  proof  of  fallibility  only  on  the  supposition  that  such  dvil 
government  exists  by  divine  right  But  if  all  government,  civil 
as  well  as  spiritual,  is  vested  in  the  Church,  it  does  not  so  exist 
Therefore  its  denial  is  no  proof  of  fallibility.  Moreover,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  be  hostile  to 
civil  government,  even  if  she  claim  and  exercise  the  supreme 
tein|>oral  authority,  if  she  has  received  it  as  a  grant  from  God, 
tlio  Supreme  Uuler.  But  it  is  not  proved  that  she  claims  or  ex- 
ercises it  without  Ruoh  grant  Therefore  it  is  not  proved  tfait 
she  is  hostile  to  civil  government ;  and  therefore,  agiun,  it  is  not 
proved  that  she  is  fallible.  The  Professor  labors  to  prove,  that, 
according  to  Catholicity,  "  the  Pope  is  the  vicar  of  the  Omnipo- 
t«^nt  God,  invoste<l  alike  with  tem]x>ral  power  and  ecclesiastical 
authority."  (p.  147.)  If  so,  the  Pope  is  the  vicar  of  God  in 
both  orders,  and  is  invested  with  the  supreme  authority  in  both. 
Then  he  is  by  divine  api>ointmcnt  the  temporal  sovereign.  But 
for  the  temj^oral  sovereign  to  claim  and  exercise  temporal  autho- 
rity is  not  to  be  hostile  to  the  civil  government,  but  to  assert  and 
maintain  it 

But  the  claim  of  the  Church  to  **  secular  authority  merges 
the  state  in  the  Church.  Kings  and  emjjcrors,  nations  and  com- 
muTiities,  Womc  merely  the  instruments  and  pliant  tools  of 
spiritual  dominion. "  (page.  153.)  What  if  the  spiritual  do- 
minion be  legimatc  ?  All  power  is  of  God,  and  there  is  no  legit- 
imate authority  not  from  him.  Kings,  emperors,  nations,  com- 
munities, have  no  riu^ht  to  exercise  temporal  authority,  save  at 
vicars  of  the  Omni])otent  God,  and  it  is  only  for  the  reason  that 
they  arc  such  that  wc  are  under  any  obligation  to  obey  them. 
If  Almighty  God  has  made  the  Pope  his  solo  ^icar  in  both 
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e  s  du«  la  him  by  sU  both  in  church  and  ttUte, 
ft H  b  no  objection  to  th?  Church  thiit  she  exacts  tho 
■  of  kings,  emperors,  tinLioTLi,  romm unities,  Cir  Uioy 
I   case,  have  no  auUioritv  not  Jurici'd  from  t!od 
b  Ute  Pojie.     Tht-  Professor,  if  he  grant  Uial  the  I'ope  is 
•  ¥icar  of  AJmlghty  Cud  in  the  taniponil  and  id  iho  spiritunl 
r,  cannot  urgo  his  objection,  because  in  doing  so  he  would 
L  the  aulhoritj-  of  the  vicar  of  God,  and  therefore  of  God 
>vlf. 

•  Agiin,  if  the  Pope  be  the  liear  of  God  in  both  orden,  the 
e  of  the  supreme  temporal  dominion  do  not 
j»  the  slal«  in  the  chiirch,  kr  then  tlitt  Chnrch  is  both  church 
l^ad  tMe.  The  Church  ouuM  merge  the  atate  in  lieinelf  by 
dttming  and  exercising  teniporal  power,  only  on  condition  tliat 
sba  had  received  no  spedal  grantnf  temporal  power,  and  claimed 
to  exnrdM  it  solrly  by  virtne  of  her  grant  of  spiritual  authorit}'. 
~  It  if  &ha  tfJichea,  as  the  Professor  contends,  that  in  the  Popa 
3  hM  been  invesled  with  temporal  <u  well  cm  with  tpirilual 
trill/,  she  does  not  do  this,  that  in,  does  not  claim  tho  tam- 
s  incidental  to  the  spiritual.  Therefore,  even  granting 
I  ithe  claims  the  supreme  temporal  authorily,  gIic  docs  not 
il  euDOt  met^  the  sLit»  in  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  nuthor- 
\  whicb  is  th^  sense  intended.  This  is  evinced  from  the  in- 
uf  ihe  Papal  states.  The  Pope  in  regard  to  them  is  au- 
me  in  botli  temporals  and  spirituals,  but  tliey  exist  as  a  state, 
■  a  drii  govemmi--nt,  as  much  so  aa  Tuscany  or  Sardinia, 
,  The  Professor  does  not  appear  to  underetand  the  question  he 
»  to  discuss.  1'he  spiritual  ordor  is  undeniably  superior  to 
B  l«iU[K>ra1,  and  nothing  can  be  legitimately  concluded  from 
■  temporal  to  the  prejudice  of  the  spiritual.  No  man  who 
m  any  knowled|^  of  even  natural  morality  can  pretend  that  it 
"  e  of  the  temporal  order  to  do6ne  or  give  hiw  to 
«  a{ihitaal.  It  is  not  according  to  reason  that  the  lower  should 
A  tt»  higher,  the  body  the  soul,  for  instance,  or  the  stnia  tha 
(fcuKh,  To  object  to  Uie  Church  that  she  subjects  the  whole 
Oiporal  order  to  the  spiritual  order,  or  that  she  mokes  the  spir- 
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ituftl  dominion  supreme,  is  to  make  an  objectioii  wbich  reaiOD 
disavows,  because  it  would  be  in  principle  the  same  as  to  denj 
the  riglit  of  reason  to  rule  the  flesh,  nay,  the  same  as  to  denj 
reiison  itself.  The  Cliurch,  if  she  is  God'a  Church,  if  she  hai 
received  plenary  spiritual  autliority  as  the  vicar  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent God,  must  needs  be  superior  to  the  state,  and  the  state  ots 
have  no  autliority  to  do  aught  she  declares  to  be  sinful  or  toot- 
ally  wrong,  and  must  be  bound  to  do  whatever  she  declares  to 
be  required  by  the  law  of  God.  To  allege  that  she  subjects  kinp, 
emperors,  <S:c.,  to  her  dominion  is,  then,  to  all^e  nothing  agaiait 
her. 

The  Professor  does  not  state  the  question  properly.    He  be- 
gins with  an  assumption  which  he  has  no  right  to  make.    He  mr 
sumcs,  that,  if  the  Church  claims  any  authority  in  the  temporal 
order,  she  is  a  usurper,  and  therefore  cannot  be  infallible.    He 
takes  it  for  granted,  then,  that,  if  he  proves  that  she  has  claimed 
such  authority,  he  has  disproved  her  infallibility.     But  we  de- 
mand the  proof  from  recison,  that  she  has  no  authority  in  tem- 
porals.    Till  ho  proves  this,  ho  cannot  conclude,  from  the  fixt 
that  she  claims  it,  that  she  is  a  usurper,  and  therefore  fallible. 
It  is  certain  from  tca<^n,  since  all  power  is  of  God,  and  there  is 
and  can  be  no  rightful  authority  to  govern  in  any  order  not  de- 
rived mediately  or  immediately  from  him,  that  he  can  make  the . 
Pope  his  sole  vicar  on  earth  nn  both  orders,  if  such  be  his  will 
and  pleasure.     If  he  does  so,  then  it  is  also  certain  that  the  Pope 
has  the  right  to  exercise  the  supreme  authority  in  both  orden^ 
and  then  that,  so  far  from  his  temporal  authority  being  usurped^ 
all  authority  not  derived  from  God  through  him  is  usurpation. 
What  the  Professor  has  to  prove,  then,  in  case  he  contends  that 
the  Church  claims  the  supreme  temporal  autliority,  is,  not  that 
she  claims  it,  but  that  she  claims  it  without  having  reeeired  it 
from  God.     If  she  asserts  that  she  has  received  it, — since  the 
legal  presumption  is  in  her  favor,  and  the  argument  is  not  to 
prove,  but  to  disprove,  her  infallibility, — he  can  prove  that  she 
has  not  received  it  only  by  proving  that  she  has  in  the  exeraM 
of  it  violated  some  principle  of-  natural  justice. 
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We  an  tur  froiu  oonccding  lliat  the  Church  bae  ever  claiiit- 
1  or  nwrcised  temporal  authority  in  the  aenae  intended;  but 
m  over  that  Let  it  be  supposed  for  the  present  that  she 
n.  What  is  the  evidence  tliat  she  has  ever  violated  any  prin- 
^le  of  naturftl  justice  t  You  can  arraign  her  only  on  the  law 
f  nature,  before  the  bar  of  natural  reason.  Produce,  then,  the 
Kcept  of  ibe  Invr  of  nature  which  she  h^  violnled  or  contra-' 
Scted.  Wo  hnve  looked  carefully  through  all  that  the  Pro- 
Mor  has  urged,  and  we  can  find  nothing  that  is  immoral  or 
njuBt.  All  his  proofs  sire  reduced  to  this,  that  she  ciniins  and 
mnes  temporal  nuUiority,  Grant  all  tliU,  what  then  !  Where 
ft  your  evidence  that  «be  has  not  rightfully  claimed  and  oxer 
ou  offer  nonf,  and  only  work  yourself  up  into  a  vio- 
Kit  pwnon  against  her,  because  she  bos  claimed  and  exercised 
I  Where  ia  your  evidence  that  the  exercise  you  fiincy  you  have 
i  baa  been  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  1  You  ofier  only 
m  Uiings;  first,  what  you  call  the  Jesuit's  oath,  and,  second, 
«  prohilntion  of  duf  lliog  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  onth 
cvibed  to  the  Jesuits  is  a  forgery.  The  Jeenits  have  no  such 
th,  lor  as  Je!>iiitt  they  take  no  oath  at  all.  The  Council  of 
mt  condemns  duelling,  we  grant;  hut  is  it  the  conderanation 
r  dselliug.  or  duelling  itself,  lliat  is  contrary  to  the  precepts  of 
Which  is  easier  to  defend, — duelling,  or  the  Cburcb 
I  condemning  it  I  And  who  is  in  the  wrong, — the  Church  in 
ndtnniDg,  or  you  in  defending,  the  base,  cowardly,  and  deteat- 
H*  pnctice  of  single  combat ! 

>  Bat  the  Church  does  more  than  condemn  it.  According  to 
be  Ktatnt«  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  its  twenty-fifth  season, 
'the  tmnporal  sovereign  who  permits  a  duel  lo  take  place  in  his 
niniona  is  punished  not  only  with  excommunication,  but  with 
o  loss  of  the  place  in  which  the  combat  occurred.  The  du- 
a  and  tiielr  seconds  are  condemned  in  the  same  statute  to 
luol  infamy,  the  loss  of  their  goods,  and  deprived,  if  they 
lUionld  fiill,  of  Cliristian  burial,  while  those  who  are  merely  sp«v 
"  n  of  the  scene  arc  sentenced  to  eternal  malediction,"  (p.  1 62.) 
Well,  what  then!      Wkat  Ihmt     WTiy,  this  proves  that  the 
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Church  claims  the  right  to  exercise  dvil  tuthority,  naj,  to  inflict 
civil  imnishmcQts;  for  such  are  the  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  the 
loHft  of  tlie  place  where  the  combat  occurs.  Yea,  as  yon  dte  the 
statute,  but  not  as  it  was  passed  by  the  Council  of  Trent*  But 
let  that  pass.  If  so,  it  is  nothing  to  your  purpose,  unless  the 
punishment  prescribed  is  in  itself  unjust  Will  you  manitaio 
tiiat? 

*'  In  a  conflict  of  power  between  princes  and  Popes,  the  tint 
and  liighest  duty  of  all  the  vassals  of  Ronse  is  to  maintain  her 
honor  and  support  her  claims.*^  (p.  153.)  Suppose  a  conflict 
of  power  bet^-eon  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbytenaa 
Church  in  the  United  States  and  the  civil  authorities  of  the 
country,  which  ]>arty  would  the  l>ofesS^,  as  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister and  member  of  that  church,  support  ?  The  civil  author- 
itii^  ?  Then  he  either  condemns  his  church,  or  nusea  the  tem- 
]K)nil  order  above  the  spiritual,  which  he  expressly  repudiates. 
Would  he  side  with  his  church,  and  maintain  the  independence 
of  the  spiritunl  order  ?  llien  he  would  recognize  and  act  on  the 
principle  he  objects  to  us,  and  we  retort  his  objection.  Suppose 
a  conflict  Ix^ween  an  infallible  church  and  a  fallible  cinl  govern- 
ment, we  demand  which  of  the  two  ought  to  yield.  ^  But  the 
Church  is  not  infallible.*^  lliat  is  for  you  to  prove.  If  she  k 
infallible,  she  nmet  be  in  the  right,  and  then  we  are  bound  in 
reason  to  support  her ;  if  she  is  not  infallible,  we  deny  that  we 
are  bound  to  support  her  at  all,  for  then  she  is  not  God^s  Church. 

*^  Hence  the  Jesuit  in  his  secret  oath  renounces  all  all^pance 
to  all  earthly  powers  which  have  not  been  confirmed  by  the 
Iloly  See.'*  (i6.)  The  Jesuit  has  no  secret  oath,  and  renounces 
no  allegiance  to  the  civil  government     The  chai^  is  fiilse. 

''  Tlie  Romish  Church,  too,  soto  her  face  like  a  flint  against 
the  subjection  of  her  s]>iritual  officers  to  the  legal  tribunids  of 
the  state."  (ib.)  Well,  what  if  she  does  ?  Wliere  is  the  pioof 
that  in  this  she  is  wrong  ?  She  "  has  positively  prohilMted  the 
intolerable  presum]>tion  of  laymen,  though  kings  and  magis- 
trates, of  demanding  oaths  of  allegiance  from  the  lofty  memben 

•  Vide  Cone.  Trident  Seas.  25,  cap.  xia. 
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of  iier  hierarchy."  {ib,)  In  case  they  hold  nothing  temporal 
of  them,  ooDoeded ;  but  what  then  ?  Will  the  Professor  be  good 
enough  to  demonstrate  the  right  of  the  temporal  authority  to 
demand  firom  a  minister  of  religion  an  oath  of  allegiance  in 
qurituabt 

La  Fayette  is  reported  to  have  said,  that,  "  if  ever  tlie  liber- 
ties of  this  country  should  be  destroyed,  it  would  be  by  the 
machinations  of  the  Romish  priests."  (p.  J  54.)  There/ore  the 
Church  is  £illible !  La  Fayette  is  reported,  by  whom  ?  When  ? 
Where  ?  What  if  he  Aid  say  so  ?  Was  La  Fayette  infallible  ? 
And  does  it  follow  that  the  thing  must  bo  so,  because  La  Fayette 
thought  so  ?  If  he  did  once  think  so,  it  is  possible  tiiat  he 
dianged  his  mind,  for  it  is  reported  that  he  became  reconciled  to 
the  Church  and  died  a  Catholic,  and  it  is  well  known  that  h^ 
was,  when  dying,  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  sennces  of  a  "  Ro- 
mish priest."  lie  had  probably  had  enough  of  French  philoso- 
phisra  during  his  lifetime,  without  wishing  to  carry  any  with 
him  into  eternity. 

"They  are  all  of  them  [ Catholic  priests]  sworn  subjects  of 
a  foreign  potentate."  (i6.)  Not  true.  The  authority  of  the 
Church  is  Catholic,  not  national,  and  can  be  no  more  foreign 
here  than  at  Rome. 

"  There  are  peculiar  principles  in  the  constitution  and  polity 
of  Rome  which  render  it  an  engine  of  tremendous  power." 
(p.  159.)  Who  has  more  power  than  God?  Because,  if  we 
admit  the  existence  of  God,  we  must  admit  his  omnipotence, 
are  we  to  be  atheists  ?  If  the  Church  be  not  God's  Church,  she 
cannot  possess  the  auUiority  we  claim  for  her,  without  danger, 
we  concede ;  if  she  is  his  Church,  and  the  Pope  is  his  vicar, 
what  have  we  to  fear  from  her  power  more  than  we  should  have, 
if  it  were  exerted  immediately  by  God  himself  J  We  defend 
the  Church  as  God's  Church,  and  attempt  no  defence  of  her  on 
the  supposition  that  she  is  not  his  Church.  Prove  to  us  that  he 
has  not  instituted  her,  and  we  will  abandon  her ;  but  remember 
that  proving  that  she  has  a  tremendous  power  is  no  proof  to  us 
that  he  has  not  instituted  her ;  for  it  belongs  not  to  as  to  say 
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how  much  or  how  little  power  it  is  proper  for  him  to  delq;Bte  to 
her.  The  claim  of  similar  power  for  a  human  cr  man-made 
church,  like  the  Presbyterian,  would  unquestionablj  be  danger- 
ous, and  has  proved  itself  so  in  the  whole  history  of  Protestant- 
ism. But  that  it  is  dangerous  in  a  divinely  commisuoiied 
church,  we  know,  and  so  does  every  man  of  common  sense,  ii 
not  and  cannot  be  true ;  for  God  himself  becomes  our  surety  hr 
the  right  exercise  of  the  power,  and  that  is  sufficient 

"  The  doctrine  of  auricular  confession  establishes  a  system  of 
espionage  which  is  absolutely  fatal  to  personal  independcnoe, 
and  from  Uie  intimate  connection  between  priests  and  Ushops, 
and  bishops  and  the  Pope,  all  the  important  secrets  of  the  earth 
can  be  easily  transmitted  to  the  Vatican  .**  This  is  ridiculously 
absurd.  No  priest  can  communicate  to  any  person  living  the 
secrets  of  the  confessional,  and  he  can  no  more  do  it  to  hii 
bishop  or  to  the  Pope  than  he  can  to  James  H.  Thomwell.  He 
cannot  s])eak,  out  of  the  confessional,  of  what  has  been  told  him 
in  the  confessional,  even  to  the  penitent  himself.  No  instance 
of  the  secrets  of  the  confessional  having  been  betrayed  has  ever 
occurred.  Even  the  vilest  apostates  have  never  been  known  to 
disclose  what  they  had  received  under  the  seal  of  the  confess- 
ional. Tlie  Catholic  clergy  do  not  record  the  confessions  of 
their  penitents  in  a  book,  making  them  a  part  of  the  records  of 
the  Church,  as  did  the  former  Puritan  ministen  of  New  Ee^ 
land,  as  we  had  occasion  ourselves  to  know  from  the  inspection 
of  the  records  of  some  of  their  churches,  over  which  it  was  our 
misfortune  to  be  settled  as  pastor. 

As  to  the  system  of  espionage,  we  all  know  that  it  was  car^ 
ried  on  to  its  perfection  in  the  Congregational  churches  of  New 
England ;  and  it  still  existed  in  full  vigor  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
Presbyterian  churches  in  the  Middle  States,  as  we  had  personal 
means  of  knowing.  In  most  Calvinistic  churches,  especially  the 
Congregational,  the  I'resbyterian,  and  the  Methodist,  the  mem- 
bers are  bound  by  a  solemn  covenant,  a  covenant  frequently 
renewed,  to  watch  over  one  another,  which  means,  practically, 
that  they  shall  be  spies  one  upon  another ;  and  who  Umt  has 


}  misfortune  to  be  broughl  up  a  Presbjlerian  has  not 
It  tbat  be  wus  under  perpelunl  sun-eillanc,  that  every  member, 
"^  might  be,  ot  the  pnrticiilnr  cliurcli  to  wliicli  be  belonged  was 
n  tli«  look-out  to  catcli  him  tripping  ?  We  have  ourselves  had 
le  opportimitiei)  oTlesrning  the  degree  of  peraonal  independ- 
Boe  allowed  by  Presbyterian  ism,  nnd  we  uevcr  knew  the  moin- 
ig  of  personnl  indppetideiice  till  wc  becsroe  n  Catholic   There  i« 

0  GOniliariK'Li,  in  lliis  iniitltr  of  petsonHl  :nde[icndencc,  between 
bUboIicity  and  any  form  of  FroteatAnlIsm  we  are  acquainted 
nth,  and  tbat  is  saying  much,  if  what  is  alleged  concerning  our 

>qaenl  ch&nges  be  not  altogether  untrue.     Catholicity  provides 

h  all  the  helps  we  noed  in  order  to  attiiin  to  Christian  perfec- 

n ;  she  exhorts,  she  entreats  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  them, 

d  to  attain  to  that  perfection ;  but  she  throws  the  responst- 

Bhj  on  our  own  individual  con5cien<:es.     Catholics,  nl«o,  usually 

1  ILeir  own  business,  and  attend  rather  to  tlieir  own  con- 

1  than  to  those  of  llieir  neighbors.     Uence,  you  find 

mong  them  very  little  hypocrisy.    Tlioir  conduct  ia  free,  frnnfc, 

itural,  and,  as  fiir  as  we  have  bad  opportunities  of  observing, 

ley  generally  wear  their  worst  side  outwaid.     It  needs  n  close 

nd  intimate  acquaintance  with  lliem  to  know,  or  even  to  aus- 

t  their  real  piety  anil  worth.     This  indicates  any  tiling  but 

a  want  of  jwrsonnl  independence,  and  the  pieaeiicc  of  tlte  sys- 

n  of  copionnge  alleged.     Indeed,  the  Professor  in  bringing 

ka  chaige  must  have  argued  ag^unst  us  from  what  he  knows 

a  be  true  of  his  own  sect ;  but  this  is  to  pass  from  one  genus  to 

))odi«r, — not  allowable  in  logic     Servility,  sUvUhness,  the  want 

1  personal  independence,  the  fear  to  say  tliat  our  eouts  are  our 
iwn,  though  unquestionably  characteristics  of  the  Preabylerian, 

e  no  cbaraclcristics  of  the  Catholic.  There  is  a  total  difference 
n  the  mild  and  parental  authority  exercieed  by  our  clergy 
r  U3,  aod  the  harsh  and  severe  tyranny  notoriously  exercised 
j  Presbyterian  ministers  over  their  flocks;  and  it  would  .take 
^nch  lo  make  Citholics  believe  it  poeable  for  a  people  to  stand 
li  such  awe  and  drcail  of  a  minister  of  religion  as  Presbyterians 
a  of  their  mini»l«rs.     Our  children  are  delighted  to  see  .i  priest 
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eome  into  the  house ;  we,  when  a  boy,  if  we 
coming,  used  to  run  and  hide  in  the  bam. 

The  Professor  has  mentioned  several  other  pcunti,  bat  thqr 
involve  no  principle  not  already  met  and  disposed  oC  The 
great  question  of  the  mutual  relation  of  the  temporal  and  spv- 
itual  powers  wo  have  not  discussed,  for  it  has  not  lain  in  our 
way.  In  tlicse  essays  we  have  not  been  laboring  to  establah 
the  dairas  of  the  Church,  but  to  test  the  validity  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  by  tlie  Professor.  We  have  shown  that  he  fan 
offered  nothing  that  disproves,  or  tends  to  disprove,  her  infill- 
libility.  This  is  all  that  was  required  of  us.  That  the  Chmdi 
is  hostile  to  civil  government  we  deny,  and  could  eauly  prove, 
if  it  were  necessary.  But  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  Pro- 
fessor, and  wc  are  not  disposed  to  assume  it  for  ourselves.  The 
Church  represents  the  spiritual  order,  and  has  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion under  God,  for  her  own  children,  of  all  questions  which 
pertain  to  tliat  order ;  but  as  the  Church,  she  has  never  enacted, 
or  attempted  to  enact,  ci\il  laws.  She  asserts,  undoubtedly, 
the  inde])ondenoo,  and  if  the  independence,  the  supremacy  of 
the  8[>iritunl  order,  because  the  spiritual  order  embraces  every 
moral  question,  and  the  state  is  as  much  bound  to  obey  the 
moral  law  as  the  individual ;  but  as  long  as  the  civil  govern- 
ment seeks  the  public  good  without  violating  any  precept  of 
that  law,  she  leaves  it,  within  its  own  province,  free  to  adopt 
and^  carry  out  the  economical  or  prudential  policy  it  judges 
proper  or  expedient 

The  Profi'SRor  alludes  to  the  stniggles  which  have  at  times 
occurred  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  and  takes 
it  for  granted  that  in  these  struggles  the  civil  power  was  always 
in  Uie  right,  and  the  Church  in  the  wrong.  ,It  is  singular  how 
readily  I'rotestants,  when  they  wish  to  deny  the  infiEdlibility  of 
tlie  Church,  assume  it  for  individuals  and  for  civil  government 
But  civil  government  is  confessedly  &Uible.  The  simple  fitot  of 
a  conflict  between  the  two  powers  is,  therefore,  no  evidence  that 
the  right  is  against  the  Church.     Indeed,  the  conflict  HmV  ii « 
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itioD  thflt  tiie  etat«  U  in  tbe  wrong ;  because  the  prc- 

BOinptioii  is  alwBys  in  ftisor  of  the  superior  order.     Do  our  Prot- 

Mtaot  frienJs  ever  refleut  on  the  distrust  which  lliey  maniCat  of 

ttheir  own  pretended  churches',  when  tliey  assume  thai  right 

t  Deods  bo,  iu  every  contest,  on  tho  side  of  the  temporal 

lority  i     Do  llx-y  rcuiHrk  that  they  prove  themselves  thua 

>  be  either  courtiers  or  infidels !      Even  if  the  Church  were 

Illy  a  hunuui  institution,  it  would  not  follow  that  she  would  not 

a  in  the  right  in  warring  dgsiiiBt  politioil  tyrants.     We  certainly 

e  no  KA]>e(l  for  Fresbyterianisin,  and  yet,  if  we  should  find 

•  stetc,  by  virtuo  of  iU  own  authority,  atlemptlug  to  snppren 

Ih  we  ehould  side  wttli  rresbyterianism  against  the  state ;  for 

)  bold  the  utter  tnwMnpelency  of  the  »ta[o  in  spirituals,  and 

e  ao  more  concede  its  right  lo  sit  in  judgment  on  Presbyteri- 

Q  llian  we  do  its  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Cntliolidty. 

[lie  question  is  one  wlucU  belongs  to  tho  Hpirilusl  authority, 

d  the  state,  in  its  own  right,  has  and  can  have  notliing  to  do 

nlth  H. 

It  perhaps  has  never  occurred  to  Uie  Profeesor  that  it  might 
e  )irofitAhlc  to  investip^tij  those  etruggles  which  afford  him  so 
"i  nuttor  of  virulent  but  foolish  declamation  against  the 
Siurdi.  In  fact,  tho  Pop?,  in  tlicir  contests  with  the  civil 
!,  need  no  apology.  Judged  evcu  as  n  human  power,  they 
D  always  in  llie  right,  on  the  side  of  justice  and  humanity, 
ding  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  and  putting  forth  their 
IT  only  to  viodical«  the  rights  of  conscience,  to  succor  the 
[,  to  console  the  afflicted,  and  to  jirotect  the  friendless.  We 
i  ftU  this,  and  even  more,  while  yet  in  the  ranks  of  Protest- 
iiKt  from  dreaming  thnt  we  sliould  one  day  bo  a  Catho- 
rant  that  tho  Pope  has  excommunicnted  princes  and 
i  kiojp  and  emperors,  and  absolved  their  subjects 
Wr  alh^iance  ;  but  in  this  he  has  only  done  his  duty  as 
e^jritkual  Father  of  Christcudom.  and  what  was  required  by 
mity  w  wvll  as  religion.  Tbcee  princes  were  his  spiritual 
acta,  amenable  to  his  authority  by  llic  law  of  tlie  Church 
Aicb  Uk^  acknowledged,  and  by  the  conatitutioa  of  their  own 
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sUtefl.  He  wo*  tbeir  legal  judgo,  bad  the  right  to  anmtiKn 
them  before  him,  and  to  cut  them  oS,  if  ho  m«r  proper,  from 
ttic  comiiiiinioii  of  tbe  Giithful,  and  excommunication  of  itMlf 
worked  virtual  depoeitjon.  In.  absolving  subjects  from  tbcir 
allogiaiicc,  be  usurped  no  authority,  for  he  wu  tbe  legal  jndge 
in  the  case ;  for  wbether  the  allegiance  continued  or  bad  cctned 
pruscnted  a  cane  of  conscicnoc,  of  which,  as  Sovereign  FontiS^ 
he  bad  supreme  jurisdiction,  and  because  he  was  bjr  aU  piutui 
the  acknonlcdgt>d  umpire  between  princes  and  their  suhjecbk 
But  he  never  absolved  from  their  allegiance  the  snl^ects  of  infi- 
del princtn,  or  of  an;  princes  not  Catholic,  or  bound  to  be  Catho- 
lic by  the  constitution  of  tlicir  states,  ss  the  kings  and  queen 
of  Great  Uritain  are  bound,  since  1888,  to  be  ProleetanL 

But  wb.it,  in  fact,  was  the  absolution  granted,  and  in  vbtt 
cases  baa  the  Pope  exercised,  or  churned,  tbe  tight  to  grant  ill 
Has  the  Pope  ever  claimed  tlie  right  to  absolve  from  their  alle- 
giance tbe  subjects  of  a  tegitimatu  prince,  who  reigns  jnsdy, 
according  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  state  t  Never.  In 
every  such  case  be  impresses  upon  his  spiritual  children  the  dnty 
of  obedience.  But  the  obligation  between  prince  and  subject  is 
reciprocal.  If  the  subject  is  bound  to  obey  the  prince,  the  prince 
is  bound  to  protect  tlio  subjccL  This  is  implied  in  the  veiy 
nature  of  the  H0ci.1l  compact  The  people  are  not  for  the  prince, 
but  the  prince  is  for  tlic  people.  The  autbority  of  the  prince  is 
not  a  personal  franchise  or  right,  but  a  trust,  and  he  is  bound 
to  eierciso  it  according  to  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  commit- 
ted to  him.  Oovemment  enisls,  nor  for  the  good  of  tbe  govern- 
ors, but  for  the  good  of  the  governed.  The  true  prince  ii  the 
servant  of  ]m  Hii1ijtM:tH.  Government  is  instituted  for  the  com- 
mon good,  and"  tlie  moment  it  ceases  to  consult  the  common 
good,  or  tbe  public  good,  it  forfeits  ito  rights.  The  tyrant,  tL« 
oppressor,  has  and  can  have  no  right  to  reign,  and  tberefbre  do 
right  to  enact  obedience.  His  subjects  cease  to  be  subjects  t«i 
him,  and  are  free — in  a  Iswfiil  manner — to  resist,  nnd  even  dfe.^ 
pose  him ;  for  resistance  to  tyrants,  if  tbe  manner  of  tbe  rwisag^ 
race  be  just,  is  obedience  to  Ood.    When  k  prince  b 
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when  he  ojipresses  hU  subjects,  and  lrain])1i»  on  the  rigbts 
rommon  bumanity,  he  hreitks  tlic  compact  between  him 
land  hb  subjects,  and  by  so  doing  releases  tUem  from  llieir  slle- 
ice.    Hence  our  CoDgrea  of  1776  nfter  Imring  alleged  Geoi^ 

Third  to  he  a  tyrant,  conchide, — "  Therefore theso 

Dit«d  Coloinies  nre,  and  of  right  ought  lo  be,  free  and  icdu- 
Ipendent  stotM ;  and  they  are  ahstdved  from  all  allc/rianer  to  tlio 
>BH^h  cronn."  Now  supjxiae  the  subjects  of  a  prince,  feeling 
tthenuelves  aggrieved,  oppressed,  comphiin  to  the  Boty  Fatlier, 
tthe  judge  recognized  by  both  parties  in  the  cose,  thnt  ibeir  prince 
ilias  broken  the  compact,  violated  his  oath  of  office,  and  become 
■a  tyrant;  suppose  tlie  Holy  Father  entertains  the  complaint,  and 
summons  both  parties  to  plead  before  him,  and,  ntler  a  patient 
'bearing  of  the  cause,  gives  judgment  against  the  prince,  declares 
'bim  lo  have  forfeited  his  rights,  and  that  his  subjects  are  abeolv- 
<ed  from  their  allegiance,  what  would  there  be  inal!  tliis  to  which 
tcnBon  could  object !  Well,  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  alao- 
Hution  the  Popes  bave  granted,  and  never  have  they  deposed  a 
iprinoe  or  absolved  his  subjects,  except  in  cases  precisely  umilar 
'to  the  one  here  supposed.  He  merely  declares  the  law,  and 
;«)>pll«  it  to  the  6icla  of  the  case  presented.  The  absolution 
itoelf  simply  gives  a  legal  character  to  a  fact  wbich  aheady  exists. 
Tbe  necessity  «f  some  such  autliority  us  that  which  Protestants 
complain  of  in  the  Popes  is  widely  and  deeply  felt  in  modem 
aocie^,  and  various  substitutes  for  it,  such  as  a  congress  of 
Mtioiis,  have  been  suggested  or  attempted,  but  without  any 
fiivorahle  results.  Having  rejected  the  Pope  as  the  natural  and 
legal  uinpire  between  the  princo  and  liia  subjectt,  wo  find  our- 
m1v«b  reduced  to  the  dilemma,  either  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-re8iitanc«  to  tyrants,  or  of  revolution,  which  denies  the  right 
-of  govemmcnt,  renders  order  imprncticahle,  and  resolves  society 
into  primitive  chaos.  To  deny  the  right  to  resist  the  tyrant  is 
to  doom  the  people  to  hopeless  slavery ;  to  assert  it,  and  yet 
leave  to  each  individual  the  right  to  judge  of  the  time,  the 
neans,  and  the  mode  of  resbtoncc,  is  disorder,  no-governmentism, 
(lu  wont  lorm  of  d^potism.     In  tlte  "  dark  ages,"  men  were 
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able  to  avoid  either  alternative.  By  reoognixiiig  the  Pope  m 
umpire,  who,  by  his  character  and  poeition,  as  head  of  the  Chnidi 
which  embraced  all  nations,  was  naturally,  not  to  say  divinely, 
fitted  to  be  impartial  and  just,  they  practically  secured  the  ngiit 
of  resistance  to  tyranny,  without  undermining  legitimate  author- 
ity. It  will  be  long  before  modem  nations  will  be  wise  enoogli 
to  recognize  how  much  they  have  lost  by  what  tliey  call  their 
progress. 

For  ourselves,  we  thank  God  that  there  was  CMrmerly  a  power 
on  earth  that  was  able  to  depose  tyrants,  and  to  step  in  betweoi 
the  people  and  their  oppressors.  We  are  not  among  those  who 
are  afraid  to  glory  in  the  boldness  and  energy  of  those  grent 
Popes  who  made  crowned  heads  shake,  and  princea  hold  thor 
breath.  Our  heart  leaps  with  joy  when  we  see  St  Peter  smite 
the  oppressor  of  the  Church  or  of  his  people  to  the  earth,  and 
if  we  have  ever  felt  any  regret,  it  has  been  at  tlie  slowness  of 
the  Holy  Father  to  smite,  or  at  his  want  of  |X)wer  to  smite  with 
more  instant  efToct  Even  when  a  Protestant,  we  learned  to 
revere  the  calumniated  Uildebrands,  Innocents,  and  Bonifiices, 
those  noble  and  saintly  defenders  of  innocence,  protectors  of  the 
hel]>less,  and  hiimblers  of  crowned  tyrants  and  ruthless  nobles. 
O,  how  slow  even  wo  Catholics  are  to  do  them  justice !  How 
little  do  wc  reflect  on  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  wo  owe  them  1 
O,  dumb  be  the  tongue  that  would  rail  against  the  Popes  or 
apologize  for  their  firm  resistance  to  the  usurpation  of  the  tem- 
])ornl  authorities !  Alas !  how  often  in  the  history  of  modern 
Europe  have  we  seen  them,  under  God,  the  last  hope  of  the 
world,  the  only  solace  of  the  afflicted,  the  sole  resource  of  the 
wronged  and  downtrodden !  Alas !  it  is  precisely  because  of 
their  noble  defence  of  religion  and  freedom,  of  their  fidelity  to 
God  and  to  man,  that  they  have  been  calumniated,  and  the 
world  has  been  filled  witli  the  outcries  of  tyrants,  and  their 
minions  and  dupes,  against  them. 

That  the  interposition  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff}  in  temporal 
affiiirs  often  occasioned  much  disturbance,  and  even  ci^il  wan, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  deny ;  but  on  them  who  made  the  inter 


1  iKoesAty  must  real  the  respoiniluli^.     In  this  vorld, 
it  often  happciu  that  right  caimot  be  peaoefull^  ass«rt«d  and 
puiintaineii,  and  Ivratiny  proves  a  cutv,  not  only  while  it  a  un- 
■«8isteil,  but  evtn  wla-n  resisted,  «nd  8uccesifi:lly  resisted.     We 
auinni  jwnnit  n  band  of  depredators  b>  go  unresisted,  IxicauM 
6  luiMt  dUturb  them  by  reatstin^  tliein.     lujusljce,  ini<juity, 
10  nerer  be  redressed,  Uie  tyrant  can  never  be  dejxMed  nnd  tbe 
gitinute  Boveraigu  restored,  witfiout  a  combat.  Mid  often  a 
long  and  bloody  one.    Even  our  Lord  bimself  told  us  to  think 
t  he  had  come  to  send  pence  on  the  earth,  bnt  a  sword 
nther.     But  ehall  we,  llierefbre,  make  no  efTorts  lo  right  the 
wn>ng«d,  to  save  justice  and  humanity  from  utter  sliipwr«ckt 
L«t  no  man  who  glories  in  ibe  revolutionary  principle,  who  boasts 
o(  being  a  lover  of  freedom  and  the  progress  of  uiaukind,  pre- 
tend it.     We  are  no  revobitioniats ;  we  hold  ourvelves  bound  in 
e  Ui  ob^  the  legal  authority;  but  we  acknowledge  no 
obligation  to  ob^y  the  oppressor,  and  ]et  the  competent  autlior- 
itf  but  declare  him  au  oppressor  and  summon  us  to  tlie  battle- 
field. Mid  we  are  ready  to  obey,  to  bind  on  our  armor,  rush  in 
vbitve  lilows  &II  thickest  and  fall  heaviest,  let  the  disturbance 
hi  what  it  may.     We  are,  thank  God,  lioman  Catholica,  and 
llierefor«  love  freedom  and  justice,  and  dare  not,  when  called 
Opou,  to  shrink  from  defending  them  against  any  and  every 
Aiunuy,  at  any  and  every  encriSce. 

Tlie  I'roCafflor  contends  that  tlie  Church  is  hoodie  to  civil 
government;  we  would  re«pectfiilly  ask  hira  if  he  has  reflected, 
t,  without  her,  civil  government  becomes  impracticable.   How, 
bout  hnr  a&  umpire  between  government  and  government, 
klul  between  prince  and  subject,  and  without  bor  as  a  spiritual 
Uthority  to  command  the  obedience  of  tJie  subject  and  die  jus- 
tice of  the  prince,  will  be  be  able  to  secure  the  independence  of 
iiatKma,  and  wise  and  just  government  t     Will  he  learn  from 
■  fetperience !     Let  him.  then,  read  modem  history.     The  age  ia 
politico  discards  the  Church.     Protestantism  for  three  hundrad 
S  has  been  the  religion  of  nearly  n  third,  and,  in  politica,  of 
tlw  whole  of  Europe.     Three  hundred  years  is  a  fair  time  for  an 
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experiment  Well,  what  is  the  result?  Despotism  <»  the  one 
hand,  and  Anarchy  on  the  other.  There  is  not,  at  this  mo- 
ment, a  single  wcll-organizcd  civil  government  on  the  whole 
£astem  continent,  and  only  our  own  on  the  Western,  The 
government  of  Great  Britain  may  seem  to  be  an  exoeptkm  6t 
the  Old  World,  but  it  is  a  perfect  oligarchy ;  it  fiiils  to  secure 
the  common  weal ;  enriches  tlie  few  and  impoverishes  the  many; 
and  its  very  existence  is  threatened  by  a  mob  which  the  evet- 
increasing  poverty  of  the  industrial  classes  hourly  aiigments,  and 
grim  want  »  rendering  desperate.  Our  own  govemment  is  vuh 
tained  solely  by  the  accidental  advantages  of  the  coantry,  con- 
sisting chiefly  in  our  vast  quantities  of  unoccupied  fertile  lands, 
which  absorb  our  rapidly  increasing  population,  and  form  a  sort 
of  safety-valve  for  its  superfluous  energy.  Strip  us  of  theee 
lands,  or  let  tlicm  be  filled  up  so  that  our  expanding  population 
should  find  its  limit,  and  be  compelled  to  recoil  upon  itself  our 
institutions  would  not  stand  a  week. 

Hero  in  the  present  stite  of  the  world,  hardly  to  be  paralleled 
in  universal  history, — when  old  governments  are  either  all  ^Edlen 
or  tottering  ready  to  fall ;  when  all  authority  is  cast  ofT,  and  law 
\^  despised ;  when  the  streets  of  the  most  civilized  cities  run  with 
the  bloo<l  of  citizens  shed  by  citizens,  and  the  lurid  light  of 
burning  cottage  and  cnstle  gleams  on  the  midnight  sky ;  when 
saintly  prelates  bearing  the  olive-branch  of  peace  are  shot  down 
by  infuriated  nifHans ;  when  murder  and  rapine  hardly  seek  eon- 
cealment,  and  all  civilization  seems  to  be  thrown  back  into  the 
savngism  of  the  forest, — here  wo  may  read  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  discard  the  Church,  and  denounce  her  as  hostile  to  dril 
government, — the  wisdom  of  the  doctrine  which  a  scofiing  and 
unbelieving  age  opposes  to  the  tnith  which  Almighty  God  has 
revealed,  and  to  the  lessons  of  universal  experience.  Alas !  how 
true  it  is,  that  God  permits  strong  delusions  to  blind  the  impions 
and  the  licentious,  that  they  may  bring  swift  destruction  upon 
themselves ! 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  our  remarks  to  a  cloae.  We  have 
examined  the  principal  arguments  which  Mr.  Thomwell  has 
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^t  forward  to  prove  the  fkllibility  of  the  Church,  luid  wa 

e  oar  reaijpia  (o  judge  for  themselves  whether  we  have  not 

>vei],  that,  in  every  insUtnce,  thej  are  either  unsound  in  priii- 

bfh  or  irtvlcTBDt,  prodng  nothing  but  the  Professor's  own  malice 

r  ignoranco.     The  Professor  has  made  numerous  assumplions, 

ptuneroas  bold  nsaoJ-tions,  but  in  no  ia»Uace  has  he  done  better 

1  simply  to  assume  the  point  he  was  to  prove.     He  has  de- 

Umed  loudly  against  the  Church,  he  has  snid  many  hard  things 

ost  her,  but  he  \ii»  harmed  only  himself  and  Iiis  hretliren. 

^\'o  now  take  our  leave  of  him.    We  have  done  all  we  prupoRed. 

■  Wc  baTe  vindicaitd  the  Catholic  argument  for  the  dii^puted  books 

"rawn  from  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  which  is  enough, 

wiUumt  lite  tesLimoniBS  of  the  Fathers,  allliough  we  have  even 

these.     We  regret  that  the  bisk  of  answering  the  Frofvssor  bad 

Wt  been  asumed  by  Dr.  Lynch  himself,  who  would  have  ac- 

mpKshed  it  so  much  better  tljan  we  have  done.    Yet  it  was 

dly  fitUng  that  he  should  have  assumed  it.     He  could  not> 

fe^ltli  n  proper  respect  for  himself  and  his  jirofession,  have  replied 

■to  Bueh  a  vituperative  performance  as  Mr,  Thomwcll'a  book. 

"  u  were  brought  up  a  Presbyterian,  and  have  been  accustomed 

kotn  our  youth  to  the  sort  of  stnfl'  we  have  had  to  deal  wiUi, 

therefore  have  been   able   to  reply  without  feeling  the 

Ration  we  should  hare  lelt,  hod  w6  all  onr  lifetime  been 

I  to  the  courtesy  and  candor  of  Catholic  controver. 
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JULY,  1846. 

Wji  havR  no  intention  of  reviewing  at  length  the  book  the 

^title  of  which  we  have  just  quoted.     Indeed,  we  have  read  it 

»ly  by  proiy.     We  have  heard  it  spoken  of  in  eerljun  literary 

■  MorKWci,  B  Tale  of  the  Heal  and  Ideal,  Blight  and  Hlaam,  iiKliid- 

ling  Skotcbe*  »f  a  Place  not  before  described,  called  Mona  Cbristi 

I'Bortwi :  Jordwi  &.  Wiley.    isiO.    i^mo.    pp.  -lOO. 
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circles  as  a  romarkable  proilactioiiy  almost  as  one  of  the  woo- 
den of  the  age.  The  Protestant  huly  who  read  it  forns  teUi 
us  that  it  is  a  weak  and  silly  book,  unnatural  in  its  soenes  and 
characters,  coarse  and  vulgar  in  its  language  and  details,  wild 
and  visionary  in  its  speculations ;  and,  judging  from  the  portions 
hero  and  there  which  we  actually  have  read,  and  from  the  sonree 
whence  it  emanates,  we  can  liardly  run  any  risk  in  indornng  our 
Protestant  friend's  criticism.  The  author  is  a  man  not  defident 
in  natural  gifts ;  he  has  respectable  attainments ;  and  makea,  we 
believe,  a  tolerably  successful  minister  of  the  latest  form  of  PhA- 
estantism  with  which  we  chance  to  be  acquainted  ;  thongh, 
since  wo  have  not  been  introduced  to  any  new  form  ibr  sevend 
montlis,  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  no  later  form,  that  none  later  exists. 

So  far  as  we  have  ascertained  the  character  of  this  book,  it 
is  intended  to  be  the  vehicle  of  certain  crude  speculations  on  re- 
ligion, theology,  philosophy,  moraU,  society,  education,  and  mat- 
ters and  tilings  in  geiierHl.  The  Mons  ChrUii  stands  for  the 
human  heart,  and  Christ  himself  is  our  liigher  or  instinctive 
nature,  and  if  we  but  listen  to  our  own  natures,  we  shall  at  onoe 
learn,  love,  and  olx'y  all  Uiat  our  Blessed  Redeemer  teaches. 
Ucnce,  Margaret,  a  poor,  neglected  child,  who  lias  reodved  no 
instruction,  who  knows  not  even  the  name  of  her  Maker,  nor 
that  of  her  Saviour,  who,  in  fact,  has  grown  up  in  the  most  bnh 
tish  ignorance,  is  represented  as  possessing  in  herself  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  most  ]x>rfoct  Christian  character,  and  as  knowing 
by  heart  all  the  essential  principles  of  Christian  fuith  and  morals. 
The  author  seems  also  to  have  written  his  work,  in  part  at  least, 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  our  instructors  as  to  the  tme 
method  of  education.  lie  appears  to  adopt  a  very  simple  and 
a  very  pleasant  theory  on  the  subject, — one  which  cannot  fail  to 
commend  itself  to  our  young  folks.  Love  is  the  great  teacher; 
and  tlie  true  method  of  educntion  is  for  the  pupil  ^>  fidl  m  love 
with  the  tutor,  or  the  tutor  with  the  pupil,  and  it  is  perfected 
when  the  &lling  in  love  is  mutual.  Whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  it  desirable  or  e\'en  proper  tliat  tutor  and 
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■pil  thouU  both  be  of  iLe  same  «ex,  I'bU  irould  be  Ui  iwerie 
Ftfae  tiaturol  order,  sitio*  the  sexei  were  eriJeatly  iutenJed  far 
C'«ach  other.     TliU  metbcui,  wo  mppoM,  should  be  called  "  Leabk- 

,  OK    ItiTUttB  DIBE-LATSD,"  HJIICC  St  WOuld    OOsble 

B'V*  to  dispeme  wilh  tcbool-rDOtn'^  prefects,  tcxt-boolcs,  stndjr,  and 

I  Ibe  birch,  and  to  Ml  bui^k  on  our  niilural  iDstincts.     Tlicee  two 

[jMints  uf  doctntie  indicate  the  f^nus,  if  not  the  specUs,  at  ibe 

I  book,  and  show  that  it  must  be  dassod  under  the  general  head 

i  TninKRnd<^li>lM(n.     If  we  could  allow  ourselves  to  go  decpor 

a  thewcvk  and  to  dwell  longer  on  its  licenliounnesa  and  bla»- 

SWT,  we  firubabl;  might  determine  its  specie«  as  well  as  ila 

MM.    But  tlus  mtLst  siiffiee ;  and  when  we  add  tlmt  the  author 

■ns  to  comprise  in  himself  several  tpecies  at  oncu,  besides  the 

I  whole  genus  hnmbu^ery,  wc  maj  dismiss  the  book,  with  sin- 

e  pity  fur  liim  who  wrote  it,  and  a  real  pm^er  for  Lis  speed]' 

toratioD  to  the  simple  g^us  humanity,  and  for  his  conversion, 

tlhroMgb  grace,  to  that  Clirislianity  which  was  given  to  man  from 

tbore,  and  iiot,  spider-like,  spun  out  of  his  own  boweb. 

Yel,  bad  and  diKgusting,  false  and  blmphemoos,  ns  this  book 

Bicnlly  is,  bating  a  few  of  it*  details,  it  k  a  book  which  no  Prot- 

r  MAual,  as  a  Protestant,  has  a  right  to  <»asure.     M«ijj-  Prpteatr 

K'MRa  aflect  grettt  <xiDt«mpi  of  TransceDdentalism,  and  horror  at 

B  extmTagsnce  and  blasphemy ;  but  thej  have  no  right  to  do 

Ifo.     TranMendeetaiism  is  n  much  more  serious  nfiiiir  than  they 

d  have  m  believe.     It  is  not  n  simple  "  Yankee  notion,"  oon- 

1  to  a  few  isolated  individuals  in  a  little  comer  of  New  Eng- 

|1mu1,  as  some  of  our  Soutliem  friends  imagine,  but  is  in  fuel  the 

■unant  error  of  our  times,  ia  as  rife  in  one  section  of  our  com- 

X  country  as  in  another ;  and,  in  principle,  at  least,  is  U>  be 

with  in  every  popular  Anti^alholic  writer  of  the  day, 

IwJietfaer  German,  Freiieb,  English,  or  American.     It  is,  and  has 

n  from  the  first,  the  fundamental  heresy  of  the  whole  Prot- 

;  for,  St  bottom,  it  Is  nothing  but  the  fundamental 

idple  of  tlie  Protestant  lieformation  itself  and  without  W' 

git,  there  is  no  conceivable  principle  on  wliich  it  is  poni- 

f  the  Reformers  in  llieir  separation  from  tlie  Catholic 
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Chnrcli.  The  Prot«sUiit  who  refuaes  (a  accept  h,  vritli  all  id 
Ic^timate  consequences,  however  frightful  or  abenrd  tbe^  m^ 
be,  condemns  himself  and  his  whole  party, 

\Yc  are  titr  from  denying  that  many  Proteatanta,  and,  indeed, 
the  lar^r  part  of  them,  as  a  nuttier  of  fact,  profeaa  to  hold  maay 
doctrines  which  arc  incompatible  with  Tranacendentaliam ;  bat 
this  avails  tbem  nothing,  for  tlicy  hold  them,  not  as  ProteatanU, 
but  in  despite  of  their  Protestantism,  and  therefore  hare  norigbt 
to  hold  tliem  nt  all.  In  taking  an  account  of  Proteatandnn,  «e 
have  tlie  right,  and,  indeed,  are  bound,  to  exclude  them  from  its 
definition.  Every  man  is  bound,  as  the  condition  of  being  ranked 
among  rational  beings,  to  be  logically  consistent  with  himKlf; 
and  110  one  can  clnim  as  liia  owii  any  doctrine  which  does  not 
flow  from,  or  wliicli  is  not  logically  consistent  with,  his  own  fint 
principles.  Tliis  follows  neccaaarily  from  the  principle,  that  of 
contradictories  one  must  be  fidse,  since  one  necessarily  excludes 
the  other.  If,  llion,  the  doctrines  incompatible  with  Transcend- 
entaliiim,  which  I'rotestjiiiU  profess  to  hold,  do  not  flow  from  their 
own  first  principles,  or  if  lliey  nro  not  logicnlly  conipatible  with 
lliem,  they  cainiol  claim  tlicni  n.s  I'rotcstaiils,  and  we  have  the 
right,  and  nro  bound  to  exclude  tlicm  from  the  definition  of 
rrulestAntism.  The  man  cannot  be  scientifically  included  in  the 
definition  of  the  horse,  liecnuse  both  chance  to  be  lodged  in  the 
same  stable,  or  to  be  otherwise  found  in  juxtapoution. 

11ic  essential  mark  or' characteristic  of  Protestantism  is,  on- 
questionably,  dlitenl  from  the  authority  of  tlie  Catholic  Chuch, 
in  subjedjun  to  which  the  fir^t  Protestants  were  spiritually  boni 
and  reared.  Tliis  is  evident  from  the  ivliolo  history  of  its  origin, 
and  from  tlie  well  known  fact,  that  opposition  to  Catholicity  a 
tlie  only  point  on  which  all  who  are  called  I'rottatnnts  can  agree 
among  thcmscU'cs.  On  eicry  otiicr  question  which  comes  vf, 
they  differ  widely  one  from  another,  nud  nut  unfrcqucntly  soioa 
take  views  directly  opposed  to  those  taken  by  others ;  but  when 
it  concerns  opposing  the  Church,  however  disumilar  thdr  doc- 
trines and  tempers,  tliey  nil  unite,  and  are  ready  to  mardi  as  om 
man  to  the  attack.     As  dissent,  Protestantism  is  negative,  deniei 
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e  uithQritj  of  the  Cnlliolic  Omrcli,  nnd  con  include  within  its 

[definition  nothing  wliich,  even  in  llic  remotest  senKe,  concedes  or 

I'Smplies  llmt  nulliorily.     I)ut  no  man,  sect,  or  ]>arty  con  rest  on 

e  negation,  for  no  mere  negation  is  or  can  be  rni  ultimate 

Kfrindple.     Every  negation  implies  nn  afBrmulion,  and  therefore 

■an  affiniiBtive  principle  which  authorizes  It.     He  who  dieeents 

wBoes  K)  in  obedience  to  some  authority  or  principle  which  oom- 

BinMids  or  requires  him  to  dissent,  and  this  principle,  not  the  ne- 

s  his  ftindamcntal  principle.     The  easentiAl  or  fundS' 

intnl  principle  of  Proteatsnlism  is,  then,  not  difsent  from  the 

^intbority  of  tbu  Calliolic  Church,  but  the  affirmative  principle 

mtb  wbicfa  it  relies  lor  the  justilication  of  iti  dissenL 

■'   Wlinl.,  then,  ia  this  affirmative  principle !     Whatever  it  be,  it 

■  JBQSt  b«  either  out  of  the  individunl  dissenting,  or  in  bim ;  that 

VJI,  some  extemni  authority,  or  some  internal  authority.    Tbo 

It  BU]ipositioD  is  not  admissible;  for  Protestants  really  allege 

0  sntliority  for  dissent,  external  to. the  individual  disBOn^ng, — 

r  defined  uny  such  authority,  never  hinted  that  such 

Htbority  exists  or  is  needed  ;  and  tliere  obviously  is  no  ouch  au- 

irily  whkh  can  be  adduced.     In  point  of  fact,  so  far  from  dis- 

g  from  the  Chui'di  on  the  ground  tJiat  they  are  conaraandcd^ 

D  do  so  by  an  external  authority  paramount  to  the  Church,  they 

leoy  the  eiistcnee  of  all  external  authority  in  matters  of  faith, 

nd  defend  their  dissent  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  such 

kntlwrity,  never  was,  and  never  can  be. 

But  some  may  contend,  judging  from  the  practice  of  Protest- 
pDtB,  and  what  we  know  of  the  actual  facts  uf  the  ori^nal  estub- 
mi  of  Protestantism  in  all  those  countries  in  which  it  has 
9  predominant,  that  it  does  recognize  iin  exleraal  autlior- 
ij,  which  it  holds  paramount  to  the  Chntdi,  and  on  which  it 
t  for  its  juslificHtion.  Prolestitntism,  as  a  matter  of  iact, 
9  its  establish ment  to  the  authority  of  the  lay  lords  and  lem- 
urs] princes,  or,  in  a  general  sense,  to  the  civil  authority.  It 
i,  originally,  nmeh  more  of  a  political  revolt  limn  of  a  atrictly 
Itligious  dissent,  and  its  external  causes  must  be  sought  in  tho 
inhition  of  princes,  dating  back  from  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  in- 
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dnding  Loiiii  the  Twelfth  of  France,  rmther  than  in  any  ml 
change  of  fiiith  operated  in  tl^e  mawes ;  and  its  waj  was  prepared 
by  the  temper  of  miud  which  the  temfioral  princes  created  in 
their  subjects  by  tlie  wars  they  undertook  and  carried  on  osten- 
sibly against  the  popes  as  political  sovereigns,  but  really  (or  the 
purpose  of  possessing  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  and  of 
subjecting  tlie  Church,  in  their  respective  dominions,  to  the 
control  of  tlie  secular  power.  The  l^etbrmers  would  have  ae- 
complLshed  little  or  nothing,  if  politics  had  not  come  to  their 
aid.  Luther  would  have  bellowed  in  vain,  had  he  not  been 
backed  by  tlie  powerful  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  immediatdy 
aided  by  the  Landgrave  Philip;  Zwingle,  and  CEoolampa* 
dius,  and  Calvin  would  have  accomplished  nothing  in  Swi^ 
zerland,  if  tliey  had  not  secured  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm,  and 
followed  its  wishes ;  tlie  powerful  Uuguenot  party  in  France 
was  more  of  a  political  tlian  of  a  religious  party,  and  it  dwind- 
led into  iDsignificanco  as  soon  as  it  lost  Uie  support  of  great 
lords,  distinguLshod  statesmen  and  lawyers,  and  provindal  par- 
liaments. In  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  the  Reform  was 
purely  the  act  of  the  civil  power ;  in  the  United  Provincei)  it 
was  embraced  as  the  principle  of  revolt,  or  of  national  independ- 
ence ;  in  England,  it  was  the  work,  confessedly,  of  the  secular 
government  and  was  carried  by  court  and  parliament  agaiut 
the  wishes  of  the  innuoiise  majority  of  the  nation ;  in  Scotland, 
it  was  effected  b}'  the  great  lords,  who  wished  to  usurp  to  them- 
selves the  authority  of  the  crown ;  in  this  country,  it  came  in 
with  the  civil  govornnicnt,  and  was  mniutained  by  civil  enact- 
ments, pains,  and  |KMialties.  We  might,  therefore,  be  led,  at 
first  sight,  to  assert  the  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism 
to  be  the  suprcm^icy  in  sjii rituals  of  the  civil  power.  But  this 
would  be  a  misUiki*,  because  it  did  not  recognize  this  aupremacjr 
unless  the  civil  |x)wer  was  Anti-Catholic,  and  because  the  asae^ 
tion  of  this  supremacy  of  the  civil  power  in  spirituals  was  itself 
a  denial  of  the  authoritv  of  the  Churcli,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  made  without  making  Uio  act  of  dissents  There  is  no 
question  but  the  Protestants  did,  whenever  it  suited  their  pw- 
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t&»  Mipwmacy  of  the  riate  in  >.piritual  tnatten;  mid 
t  mnst  b»  (onceded  tlisl  it  is  very  agreeable  to  ite  nnture  to  do 
ik'tit  from  ihfi  fiict,  lliai  even  imw,  and  in  this  coun- 
try, it  opp««ft  \he  Oaltiuiic  Cliurcli  eh'iftly,  »nd  with  llie  most 
on  thi-  ground  tlint  OatliAlicity  neserts  llie  fret^dum  of 
Iwlipon,  or,  wbat  ia  the  anmo  thing,  the  indet»ndeno6  of  the 
^ptritiml  ntilliontv.    Still  tliis  ennnot  be  its  ullimut^t  principl'i. 
Church  taught  and  tcacbea,  ibiit,  thoogh  the  independence 
W  the  dril  power  in  mattere  piipelf  tetnpoml  is  araertcd,  iln  mi- 
ftoritrin  KpirilunU  is  null.    To  deny  Cliia  is  to  deny  the  Clinrcli, 
'Kti  fte  much  to  dissent  fmra  lirr  autliority  as  to  deny  ber  infallt- 
'WBly,  her  divine  mithority,  or  nny  article  of  the  creed  she  tenches; 
Und  this  must  be  denied  before  the  supremspy  of  tlie  civil  power 
■in    BpirHuali  «n  be  nsserted.     Therefore,  if  Protestanli«m  did 
■fepwily,  avowedly,  assert  thy  Ematinn  heresy  of  the  supremacy 
■ftf  the  dvil  power  in  spirituals,  it  would  tot  justify  licr  dissent 
^  on  entemAl  antliorily,  unless  she  could  make  this  assertion 
external  authority  acknowledged  to  be  paramount 
^  the  Chnrch.     Unt  for  this  she  has  no  external  authority,  since 
Choreh  denies  it,  and  the  authority  of-  tlie  state  ts  the  mat- 
in question.     She  can,  then,  assert  the  supremacy  of  the 
e  only  on  the  nnthority  of  some  principle  in  the  individual 
etrting,   and   thereford  only  on    some  internal    authority. 
'WlatovBr  authority,  thep,  Trotestentism    may  ascribe  to  the 
^crril  power,  it  is  not  an  external  authority,  because  the  nathority 
^merted  fa  alw.iy>  cf  the  Kam"!  6r.ler  Bs  that  on  which  it  is  assert- 
I,  and  can  iierpr  traiwctnd  it, 

Ollier%  again,  tnny  tbinlt.  '■him  Protestanls,  and  especially 
lort  sniong  ihcm  denoniin?iEd  Anglicans  and  Epieeopalians, 
lly  appeal  to  ChrialJin  antiquity  and  talk  of  the  Fa- 
lern,  snd  sometimes  even  prc/ef^  to  quote  them,  that  they  liave, 
•  tltink  they  have,  in  ChrisUan  antiquity  an  authority  for  dis- 
nt,  virtuallr,  at.  least  external  to  the  individual  dtssunting.  But 
dan  antiquity,  udIms  read  with  a  preaumption  in  fevor  of 
le  Chnrch,  save  on  *  few  ^neral  and  public  facKi  manifeatly 
'agahnt  Prtiteslants,  decides  nothing.     Undci'stood  a*  the  Cliurch 
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understands  it,  tu\d  it  evidently  may,  without  violence  to  its  let- 
ter or  spirit,  bo  so  understood,  it  condemns  Protestantinn  with- 
out mercy.  To  make  it  favor  Protestantism  even  negatively,  it 
Ls  necessary  to  resort  to  a  principle  of  interpretatiou  which  the 
Church  does  not  concede,  and  the  adoption  of  wliich  would, 
therefore,  involve  tlie  dissent  in  question.  If  we  take  with  m 
the  canon,  tliat  all  the  Christian  Fathers  are  to  be  understood  io 
accordance  with  the  Church  when  not  manifestly  against  her, 
Christian  antiquity  will  be  all  on  the  side  of  tlie  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church ;  if  we  take  the  canon,  that  all  in  tho  Christian 
Fathers  is  to  be  understood  in  a  sense  against  the  Church,  when 
not  manifestly  in  her  favor.  Christian  antiquity  may,  on  some 
im{X)rtant  dogmas,  leave  the  question  doubtful ;  though  even 
thou  it  would,  in  fact,  be  decisive  for  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
and  therefi>rc  implicitly  for  all  special  dogmas.  But,  be  this  ai 
it  may,  it  is  undeniable  that  it  is  only  by  adopting  this  latter 
canon  that  ProtcstautLsm  can  derive  any  countenance  fix>m  Chris- 
tian antiquity.  I^ut  on  ^vhat  autliority  do  tliey,  or  can  they,  adopt 
such  a  canon  ?  ProtesUmts  call  tliemselvcs  reformers ;  they  an 
accusorH,  dissenters,  and  therefore  all  the  presumptions  in  the 
case  are  manifestly  against  them,  as  they  are  against  all  who 
accuso,  bring  an  action  or  a  charge  against  others ;  and  they 
must  make  out  a  strong  prima  fade  case,  before  they  can  tun 
the  presumptions  in  their  favor.  ThU  is  law,  and  it  is  justice. 
Till  they  do  this,  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the  Church ; 
and  then  it  is  enough  for  her  to  show  that  the  testimony  of  an- 
tiquity maij^  without  violence,  be  so  understood  as  not  to  im- 
peach her  chiirns.  Till  then,  nothing  will  make  for  Protestants 
which  is  not  manif^vstly  against  her,  so  clear  and  express  as  by 
no  allowable  latitude  of  interpretation  to  be  reconcilable  with 
her  pretentions,  lliat  is  to  say,  the  Protestant  must  impeach 
the  Church  on  inlma  facie  evidence,  before  ho  can  have  the 
right  to  adopt  that  canon  of  interpretation  without  which  it  is 
manifestly  suicidal  for  him  to  appeal  to  Christian  antiquity. 
Take,  as  an  illustration  of  what  we  meai^  the  testimony  di  St 
Justin  Martyr  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Real  Prcnence.    It 
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r  to  any  one  wbo  rends  the  pHss^^,  that  the  words  m  a 

Mn  «id  easy  sense  confirm  the  Catholic  doctrine  ;  and  yet,  if 

ware  an  urgent  necessity  for  interpreting  them  otherwise, 

e  Dot  certain  but,  wittioul  grea.lei  deviation  from  the  lilerat 

g  thmi  ia  sometimes  allowed,  they  mi^kt  be  so  understood 

■  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  the  Blessed  Eucliorist 

Irbkh  some  Protestant  sects  prolesa  to  entertnin.     But  by  what 

ntliori^,  because  they  may  be  so  interpreted,  are  we  to  sny 

iKf  Viutt  be  t     In  truth,  tt  is  nothing  to  the  Froleatant's  pur- 

«  to  say  ^ey  may  he,  till  he  cetablishes  by  positive  autliority 

f  mtut  he,  for  it  is  obvious  they  also  ntay  not  be.     Now, 

wt  nnd  where  is  this  positive  autliority  f    Manifestly  not  in 

n  antiquity  itself;  and  yet  it  must  be  had,  before  Chris- 

I  nntii^nity  utn  be  adduced  as  authorizing  dissent  from  the 

htltolic  Church.    This  authority,  as  we  said  before,  must  be 

Iter  eitemat  to  the  disseot^r  or  iuternal  in  the  dissenter  hiin- 

It  cannot  be  extcmul ;  for,  after  the  Church,  there  is  no 

«irable  cstcmal  authority  applicable  in  the  case.     It  must, 

I,  be  inlercal.     Then  the  authori^  of  Christian  antiquity,  as 

d  ngainst  the  Chnfx'li,  is  only  the  authority  there  ia  in  the 

mter  himself,  acmrding  to  the  principle  already  established, 

t  the  authority  nsserted  is  necessarily  of  the  same  order  as 

It  on  which  it  is  inserted. 

Rnally,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  alleged,  in.ismuch  as  all  Frotest- 

Is  63d  at  first,  and  some  of  them  do  now,  appeal  to  the  written 

i,  or  tile  Holy  Scriptures,  in  justification  of  their  dissent, 

it  they  have  in  these  a  real  or  a  pretended  authority,  estaniat 

D  Hid  independent  of  the  dissenter,  distinct  from  and  paramount 

I  of  tliu  Cliurcli.     fiat  a  inomeul's  reflectjon  will  show, 

n  if  the  Scriptures  were  not  in  favor  of  the  Church,  that  this 

The  Holy  Scriptures  proposed,  and  their  sense 

1,  by  the  Cliuivh,  we  bold  with  u  firm  faith  to  be  the 

turd  of  God,  and  therefore  of  the  liighest  authority ;  but,  if  not 

B  proposed  and  interpreted,  though  in  many  respects  important 

llld  tuithentic  historical  documents,  and  valuable  for  their  excel- 

ict  didactic  teHcbine:*,  they  would  not  and  could  not  be  for  us 
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ttifl  inspired,  and,  in  a  supernatural  sense,  the  udioriUtin^ 
won]  of  God.  1'o  tlic  Protestant  ttiey  nre  not  and  canoot  be  u 
authority  cxtcmid  to  tlie  dissenter ;  bceause,  denying  tht  nn 
written  word,  tbo  Cburcli,  and  nil  authoritotirQ  tradition,  be  hn 
uo  cxtemiil  tiulbority  to  voucb  for  tbe  fact  that  Uiey  ara  the  in- 
spired word  of  God,  or  to  declare  their  genuine  aenae.  If  tboe 
be  uo  external  nutliority  to  decide  that  the  Bible  is.  the  word  of 
God,  nnd  to  dcciuro  its  true  sense,  tbe  authority  ascribed  lo  it  in 
the  Inst  nnitlysin,  according  to  tbe  prindple  we  have  eatablisbed, 
is  only  tbe  authority  of  some  internal  principle  ia  tbe  individual 
dissenting ;  for,  in  that  case,  tbe  individual,  by  virtue  of  tliit  ia- 
tcmal  prindple,  decides,  with  the  Bible  as  itithout  it,  what  it 
iind  what  is  not  God's  word,  wbnt  God  bas  and  baa  not  revealed; 
and  tliereforo  what  ho  Is  and  what  he  is  uot  bound  to  believe, 
what  hu  is  and  wbat  ho  is  not  bound  to  do. 

It  is  moreover,  notorious  that  Protestants  do  really  deny  all 
external  authority  in  mutters  of  fiiith,  and  bold  that  any  external 
abtbority  to  detcnuinu  for  tbe  individual  what  be  must  believe 
would  bo  manif<.-Ht  iisurjvition,  intolerable  tyranny,  to  be  resisted 
by  every  one- who  lias  any  sense  of  Cbristian  freedom,  or  of  bit 
ri^bta  and  dignity  as  a  man.  Evun  the  Anglican  Church,  which 
dniniH  to  herself  authority  In  controvemes  of  fuitli,  acknowledges 
that  she  has  no  right  to  ordain  any  thing  as  of  necessity  to  sal- 
vatioi),  which  may  not  be  jiroved  from  (iod's  word  written ;  and 
by  implii-ntion  al  least,  if  she  means  auy  tiling,  leaves  it  to  the 
individual  to  detennine  for  himself  wbetlier  what  she  ordains  ii 
provable  from  the  written  word  or  not;  and,  therefore,  abandon* 
her  own  antliority,  by  making  the  individual  the  judge  of  its 
legality.  No  one  will,  furth.-rniore,  pretend  that  Proteslonti 
even  affect  to  have  dissenli-d  from  tlio  Uatbolic  Church,  in  which 
tliey  were  F^piritually  born  and  reared,  in  obedience  to  an  exte^ 
nol  authority  ;  tliat  i^  to  sjiy,  another  Church,  which  tbey  held 
to  be  paraiTiuunt  to  thu  Human  Catholic  Church.  If  they  had 
admitted  that  there  was  anywhere  an  autiioritativo  Cburcli,  lliey 
would  have  agreed  that  it  was  this  Church,  and  could  have  betn 
no  other.     In  denying  the  authority  of  tbe  Roman  Calhi^if 
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they  doniod,  nnd  intruded  to  deny,  in  pnociple,  nil  ex- 
t^'rnttl  AittLority  in  inalteri)  of  luitli;  and  the  chief  coant  in  the 
iadiettncnt  of  the  Cliurcli,  whieh  thpy  have  drawo  ap,  and  on 
which  thay  have  been  fur  Uiese  tliree  liuodred  yean  demanding 
eoDviction,  ia,  that  Bhe  ol.unis  to  be  such  authority,  when  no  such 
autfaOTity  was  iiutituted,  ur  intended  to  be  instituted.  We  inny, 
then,  safely  conclude  tbnt  the  afGrmnlivc  principle  on  wluuh 
Pn>teslKnlimi  reliE^  for  tlio  justilication  of  its  deninl  of  Catholic 
Mlbority  is  not,  some  nutbority  extanial  to  the  individnnl  dis- 
Mating,  And  held  U>  be  parnmbuni  to  that  fVutn  which  he  dis- 

llien  the  principle  must  be  internal  in  the  individual  himself 
uid  thtt  is  precisely  what  r'rotestanti»m  tenches ;  for  by  her  own 
I,  Day.  by  her  own  boast,  lier  fundamental  principle  is, 
nuTATK  JCDUIIEST.  Tbw  was  Ihe  only  jirinciple  which,  in  tha 
SUuni  (>f  the  case,  she  could  stt  up  as  Ihc  anli^aist  of  Catholia 
lUtthority ;  and  it  is  notoriuns  the  world  over,  that  it  i&  in  the 
of  the  principle  that  she  arraigns  tlie  Churdi,  oud  com- 
ntnnda  her  to  give  au  acmunt  of  herself.  We  see,  even  to-day, 
•mblnzuned  on  tlie  bannen  borne  by  the  motley  hosts  of  the  so- 
cnlled  '^Christian  Alliance,"  this  glorious  device, — Thk  Itiairr 
OF  I'tiiVATB  ivDouEsr.  This  is  their  battle-cry,  as  Heut  Vult 
ihM  of  the  Crosaders.  It  is  their  In  hoe  ti'/no  vincr.  "  Wo 
WMit  no  in&dliblt)  pope,  bishojis,  or  church,  to  propound  and  ex- 
to  us  God's  wold,  Va  lord  it  over  Ood's  heritage,  and  make 
davM  o(  our  very  cyoKiences.  No !  we  are  freemen,  and  we 
•triko  for  fre«dom,  the  glorious  birthright  of  every  ChrisUsn  to 
Judge  lor  himself  what  is  or  what  is  not  the  word  of  God ;  tluit 
til,  what  he  ia  or  is  not  to  believe."  llicre  is  no  mistake  in  this. 
If  tlierc  is  any  thing  essential,  any  thing  fundamental,  in  Pro- 
leatnntinn,  any  thing  which  makes  it  the  subject  of  n  predicate 
>t  all  it  is  this  tnr-&nied  and  loud-boasted  principle  of  pkivatb 
4vi>DKK)rr. 

In  snying  thi*,  we  of  course  are  not  to  be  understood  as  as- 
•ertiiigthat  I'wieslants  ajwayx,  or  eren  commonly,  respect,  in 
thdr  practice,  this  right  of  private  judgment,     Praclicallv.  every 
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Protestant  says,  ^  /  have  the  right  to  think  as  I  pleise,  and  jfoii 
have  the  right  to  think  an  I  do ;  and  if  you  do  not,  I  will,  if  I 
have  the  power,  compel  you  to  do  so,  or  confiscate  your  goods, 
deprive  you  of  citizenship,  outlaw  you,  behead,  bang,  or  bum 
you;  at  least,  imprison  you,  flog  you,  or  bore  your  ears  and 
tongue/'  In  point  of  fact,  Protestants,  we  grant,  have  very  gen- 
erally violated  the  principle  of  private  judgment,  and  have  pnuy> 
tised,  in  the  name  of  religious  liberty,  the  most  unjust,  tymmj 
over  conscience, — unjust,  because,  on  their  own  principles,  they 
have  received  from  Almighty  God  no  authority  to  dictate  to 
conscience,  and  because  they  also  concede,  what  is  unquestioiir 
ably  true,  that  conscience  is  accountable  to  God  alone.  Every 
attempt  of  any  man,  set,  or  class  of  men,  not  expressly  commis^ 
sioncd  by  Almighty  God, — so  expressly  that  the  authority  exe^ 
ci«ed  shall  be  really  and  truly  his, — to  exert  the  least  control 
over  couHcicnee  is  a  manifest  usurpation,  an  outrageous  tyranny, 
which  ever}'  man,  having  a  just  reverence  for  his  Maker,  will 
resist  even  unto  death.  The  Catholic  Church,  indeed,  claims 
plenary  authority  over  conscience ;  but  only  on  the  ground,  that 
she  is  divinely  commissioned,  and  that  the  authority  which  speaki 
in  her  is  literally  and  as  truly  the  authority  of  God,  as  Uiat  of 
the  representative  is  that  of  his  sovereign.  If  per  impossibiie^ 
she  could  suppose  herself  not  to  be  so  commissioned,  and  there- 
fore not  having  the  pledge  of  the  divine  sui)ervision,  protection, 
and  aid  which  such  commis.cion  necessarily  implies,  she  would 
concede  that  she  has  no  authority,  and  should  attempt  to  exer- 
cise none.  We  cheerfully  obey  her,  because  in  obeying  her  we 
are  olx»ying  not  a  human  authority,  but  God  himself.  In  sub- 
mitting to  her  we  are  free,  because  we  are  submitting  to  God, 
who  is  our  rightful  sovereign,  to  whom  wo  belong,  all  that  we 
have,  and  all  that  we  are.  Freedom  is  not  in  being  held  to  no 
obedience,  but  in  being  held  to  obey  only  the  legal  sovereign; 
and  the  more  unqualitied  this  ol)edience,  tlie  freer  we  are.  Pe^ 
feet  freedom  is 'in  having  no  will  of  our  own,  in  willing  only 
what  our  sovereign  wills,  and  because  he  wills  it.  If  the  Church, 
t»  we  cannot  doubt,  be  really  commissioned  by  God,  the  mon 
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a  her  authority,  tlie  more  iii»|unli6p(l  our  submiwitoii,  the 
e  perfiwC  is  our  lilwrty,  as  every  nmu  knows,  who  knows  any 
g  at  all  of  that  freedom  wlwrewith  the  Son  makes  ns  free. 
But  in  yielding  obedieoce  to  a  Protestai>t  sect,  it  is  not  the  Mune. 
When  imy  oue  of  our  seels  undertakes  to  dictate  to  comwience, 
H  is  lyninny;  because,  liy  its  own  confession,  it  lias  received  no 
Wthority  from  God.  It  ia  tyranny,  even  though  what  it  attempts 
K>  tatoKe  be  really  Cod's  word ;  fur  it  attenijitn  lo  enforce  it  by 
)  Auman,  and  not  by  (t  dit-ine  itutbority,  It  would  still  tyraii- 
\  became  it  has  no  right  to  enforce  any  ihin^  ut  nil.  It  may 
■y,  as  our  sects  do  sbv,  it  lias  l!ie  Bible,  that  tlie  Bible  is  Ood'a 
,  and  tliat  it  only  exacts  the  obedience  to  God's  com- 
1ft  which  no  man  has  the  right  to  withhold.  Be  it  so.  But 
who  has  made  it  ihe  keeper  and  executor  of  Gud's  laws  t  Where 
t  ita  oommi^ion  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Almighty  t 
t  is,  doubOcM,  right  that  the  civil  law  should  be  executed, — 
bat  the  murderer,  for  insljince,  slioulU  be  punished ;  but  it  doe« 
i  Ihrrt/are  ibllow  that  1,  nx  n  simple  citizen,  hitve  the  tight  to 
Mcute  Ihetn,  and  to  inflict  the  punishment.  That  may  be  done 
nly  hy  the  eunftlituted  authorities,  and  is  not  my  business ;  and 
a  sound  as  well  n»  a  homely  adage.  Let  every  one  mind  his 
nrn  bufinesE.  ProtesLants,  on  this  point,  liiU  into  grievous 
ra.  Tlie  simple  poasessbn  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  does  not 
litute  them  keeperg  of  the  word, — even  supposing  the  Scrip 
t  to  contain  the  whole  word, — and  give  them  tlie  right  to 
e  to  conscience,  at  they  imagine,  any  more  than  the  fnct  of 
ny  hffving  in  my  possession  the  statute-book  constitutes  mo  the 
rdian  and  administrator  of  the  laws  of  the  commonweallL, 
^rotestimts,  whenever  they  interfere  with  the  right  of  privato 
gdgment,  coiivict  themselves,  on  their  own  principles,  of  practis- 
g  oa  what,  in  these  days,  is  called  "  Lynch  law ; "  and  Lynch 
ftV  is  U>  the  stale  precisely  what  Protestantism,  in  practice,  is  la 
0  Church, — This  is  a  &cC  which  deserves  the  graro  consider- 
lon  of  those  sects  which  contend  for  creeds  and  confessions,  and 
lira  the  right  to  try  and  punish  as  heretica  such  as  in  their 
jodgment  do  not  conform  to  Ihem.    Even  Dr.  Beechcr  himself 
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came  very  near,  a  few  years  since,  being  lynched  by  bis  Presby- 
terian associates ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  extraordinaij 
suppleness  and  marvellous  skill  in  parrying  blows,  hardly  to  ha?e 
been  expected  in  one  of  his  age,  it  might  have  been  all  up  with 
him.  Our  rrosbvterian,  Dutch  Reformed,  Puritan,  and  Angli- 
can friends  should  lay  this  to  heart,  and  never  suffer  themselves 
to  comj>lHin  of  the  practice  of  "  Lynch  law,"  or  to  find  the  least 
fault  with  the  commission  of  Judge  Lynch  himself^ — for  it 
emanates  from  the  same  authority  as  their  own,  and  is  as  regu- 
larly nuule  out  and  authenticated.  But  this  is  foreign  from  onr 
present  puqwse.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose,  that 
Protestants  assert,  in  theory,  as  they  unquestionably  do,  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  and  make  it  the  prindplo  of  their  dissent 
from  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Hut  all  men,  at  least  as  to  their  inherent  rights,  are  equal 
The  right  of  private  judgment,  then,  cannot  be  asserted  for  one 
man,  without  Ix'ing  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  author- 
ity, a<»stM-teJ  for  all  men.  Then  Protestants  cannot  assert  pri- 
vate judgment  im  their  authority  for  dissenting  from  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  without  erecting  it  into  a  univerwd  principle.  We 
may  assume,  then,  that  Protestantism  begins  by  laying  down  as 
its  principle  the  right  of  all  men  to  private  judgnient. 

But  the  right  of  all  men  to  private  judgment  is  in  effect  the 
unrestricted  or  universal  right  to  private  judgment.  This  may 
not  have  beeli  clearly  seen  in  the  beginning,  and  there  is  no 
question  but  Protestants  intended  in  the  commencement  to  re- 
strict the  right  of  private  judgment  to  the  simple  interpretation 
of  the  written  word.  But  every  one,  whatever  may  be  his  in- 
tentions, must  be  held  answemblc  for  the  strict  logical  conse- 
quences of  the  principles  he  deliberately  adopts  ;  for  if  he  doe* 
not  foresee  these  consequences,  ho  ought  not  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  adopting  tlie  principles.  The  right  of 
private  judgment,  once  admitted,  can  no  longer  be  restricted.  If 
restricted  at  all,-it  must  be  by  some  authority,  and  this  autho^ 
ity  must  be  either  external  or  internal.  If  internal,  it  is  private 
judgment  itself,  and  then  it  cannot  restrict,  for  it  would  be  ab- 
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■id  to  say  Uiat  jn-ivKto  jmlgoient  eaa  restrict  prlvutu  jiidgmeni. 
I  cannot  be  aii  external  Authority,  bccauKo  I'rotestaatg  admit 
xtenial  nulbority,  and  because  we  cannot  osscxt  bq  mcter- 
uithority  to  restrict  private  judgmcot,  iritliout  denying 
^rste  judgment  itself.  Either  t^o  authority  most  prescribe  the 
mil*  of  private  jiiOgnieut,  or  private  judgment  must  prescribe 
10  limits  of  the  r'striotiun  ;  if  tlie  first,  it  is  lADtjiniounl  to  iIiq 
lenial  of  privat<!  judgement  itself,  fur  privnte  judgment  would 
lea  eubeist  only  at  the  meray  of  Rutliority,  by  euHeranee,  nnd 
tot  by  nj^it;  if  the  latter,  the  aathorit-j  is  mill;  for  private 
odgment  may  enlarge  or  contract  the  reslnction  ta  it  pleaees, 
I  that  is  evidently  no  restriction  which  is  only  what  that 
Itiuch  ia  rHttricted  chooses  to  make  it.  It  is  impossible,  then, 
D  tract  private  judgment  into  a  principle  for  all  men,  and  after- 
1  to  restrict  it  to  the  simple  interpretation  of  the  Holy 
fcriptuiea. 

If  we  a^ert  tho  right  of  private  judgment  to  interpret  the 
|B(Jy  Scriptures,  we  must  assert  its  right  in  all  cascs  whatsoever ; 
T  the  principle  on  which  private  judgment  can  be  defended  in 
M  case  )e  eqiiMlly  npplienble  in  every  ease.  Will  it  be  said 
ut  private  judgment  must  yield  to  God's  word!  Granted. 
But  what  a  God's  word  t  The  Dihle.  How  know  you  that  t 
Po  yon  determine  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God  by  some 
Bxtenud  Huthoritv,  or  by  private  judgment  \  Not  by  some  ex- 
ternal authority,  because  you  have  none,  and  admit  none.  By 
ViTate  judgment  f  Then  the  authority  of  the  Biblo  is  for  you. 
oly  prirnle  judgment  The  Bible  does  not  propose  ibtelf,  and 
Biodbtfi  can  have  no  authority  higher  than  the  authority  which 
Here  is  a  serious  difficulty  for  tliose  ProtestAnta 
■ho  net  np  such  a  damor  about  the  Bible,  and  which  shows 
'i«n,  or  oaglit  to  show  them,  that,  whatever  the  Bible  may  be 
r  B  Catholic,  for  them  it  can,  in  no  conceivable  contingency,  1« 
|ny  thing  but  a  human  authority.  The  authority  of  Ihat 
it  proposed  it  of  the  tamt  order  at  Ihat  which  proposvt, 
tmd  eamtiit  traitsemd  it.  This  is  a  Prtitestant  ailment,  and 
b  sahelantinlly  the  great  nrgument  of  Chilling  worth  ag.iinsl 
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Catholicity.  Nothing  proposes  the  Bible  to  Profcestanto  bat 
private  judgment,  as  b  evident  from  their  denial  of  all  other  au- 
thority ;  and  therefore  in  the  Bible  thej — not  we,  thank  God  I 
— have  only  the  authority  of  private  judgment,  and  therefixe 
only  the  word  of  man,  and  not  the  word  of  God.  If  the  au- 
thority on  which  Protestants  receive  the'  word  of  God  is  only 
that  of  private  judgement,  then  there  is  for  them  in  the  Bible 
only  private  judgment;  and  then  nothing  to  restrict  private 
judgment,  for  private  judgment  can  itself  be  no  restriction  on 
private  judgment. 

Moreover,  if  we  take  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  .God  on  the 
authority  of  private  judgment,  and  its  sense  on  the  same  anthor- 
ity,  as  Protestants  do  and  must,  Uien  we  assume  private  judg- 
ment to  bo  competent  to  decide  of  itself  what  is  and  what  is  not 
the  word  of  God,  what  God  has  revealed  and  what  he  has  not 
revealed,  has  commanded  and  has  not  commanded, — and  there- 
fore competent  to  decide  what  we  are  to  believe  and  what  we 
are  not  to  believe,  and  what  we  are  to  do  and  what  we  are  not 
to  do.  But  this  is  to  assume  the  whole  for  private  judgment, 
and  therefore  to  assume  its  unrestricted  right  We,  may,  then, 
assume,  in  the  second  place,  that  Protestantism  not  only  lays 
down  the  principle  of  the  right  of  all  men  to  private  judgment, 
but  the  right  of  all  men  to  the  universal  or  unrestricted  right  of 
private  judgment. 

But  private  judgment  itself  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  ultimate, 
and  therefore,  though  it  be  the  principle  of  Protestantism,  is  not 
its  ultimate  principle,  llie  ultimate  principle  of  Protestantism 
lies  a  little  farther  back.  Rights  are  never  in  themselves  ulti- 
mate, but  must  always,  to  be  rights,  rest  on  some  foundation  or 
authority.  The  right  of  private  judgment  necessarily  implieg 
some  principle  on  which  it  is  founded.  Every  judgment  is  by 
sonic  standard  or  measure ;  for  when  we  judge  it  »  always  iy 
something,  and  this,  whatever  it  is,  is  the  principle,  law,  rule, 
criterion,  standard,  or  measure  of  the  judgment  In  every  act 
of  private  judgment  this  standard  or  measure  is  the  indiridosl 
judging.    The  individual  judges  by  himself,  and  to  judge  by 
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it  by  private  judgment.  In  it 
and  menaure, — jn  ft  word,  his 
i€S8,  But  rigbts,  to  bo  rights, 
c  prinriplo,  but  oit  a  true  prin- 
ciple ;  fur  lo  say  tlicy  are  founded  on  a  fhlso  prindplo  is  oiity  say- 
iDg  in  other  words  thnt  they  have  no  foundation  at  ail.  The  right 
of  ftll  men  to  urinstricted  private  judgment,  then,  necessarily 
implies  tlinl  cBfh  «nd  every  mun  is  iu  himaelf  the  exact  mensiira 
of  truth  itnd  goodtie^.  In  laying  down  the  principle  of  private 
Judgment  as  the  jirinciple  of  its  dissent  from  the  Catholic  Oiurcfa, 
Prolvstantisni,  then,  necessarily  lays  down  iho  principle,  that 
each  and  every  man  is  in  liiitiself  the  exact  measure  uf  truth 
ftnd  goodnwB, — the  very  fundamental  proposition  of  Transcen- 
denLiiliam.  The  identity  iu  principle  is,  then,  perfect ;  and  no 
Prot^Unt,  la  we  begau  by  eaying,  can  refuse  to  accept  Trani- 
oendentslisDi,  with  all  its  legitimatu  consequences,  without  con- 
deinuing  himself  and  his  whole  [uirty 

This  conclusion  is  undeniable,  for  the  acuteat  dialectician  will 
find  no  break  or  flaw  in  tlic  eliain  of  reasoning  by  which  it  is 
obtained.  AVe,  then,  may  Msumc  this  very  important  position, 
tlut  TranscendenlJilism  is  the  strict  logical  termination  of  Ptot- 
atantbm  ;  and  if  some  ProU-stADts,  as  is  the  case,  reftise  to  ad- 
it, it  is  nt  the  expense  of  their  dialectics ;  because  they  caa- 
Halt,  or  dare  not^  say.  Two  and  two  make  four,  but  judge  it  mora 
jrudent  to  say.  Two  nml  two  make  five,  or  to  compromise  the' 
latter  and  say.  Two  and  two  make  ihrec.  There  are  few  things 
'Well  are  more  disgusting  than  the  cowardice  which  shrinks 
(hini  avowing  the  legitimnto  consequences  of  one's  own  princi- 
ples. Hie  sin  of  inconsequence  is,  as  the  celebrated  Dr.  Erar- 
M«  de  Gypendole  justly  remarks,  a  mortal  sin, — at  least,  in  tho 
•yee  of  humanity ;  Ibr  it  is  high  treason  against  the  rational  na- 
ture itself;  and  ho  who  deliberately  commits  it  voluntarily  ab- 
Stexbn  reason,  and  takes  his  place  among  ir.ferior  and  irrational 
Mtoree.  If  your  principles  are  sound,  you  cannot  push  them 
In  ft  dangerout  extreme ;  and  if  they  nill  not  l>ear  pushing  to 
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their  extreme  consequences,  you  should  know  that  thej  'are  utt- 
sound,  and  not  fit  to  be  entertained ;  for  it  is  alwaja  lawful  to 
conclude  the  unsoundness  of  the  principle  from  the  unaoandotts 
of  the  oonse<iucnccs. 

Taking  tills  view  of  the  case,  we  confess  the  Transoendentalisti 
appear  to  us  the  more  respectable,  and  indeed  the  only  respecta- 
ble because  the  only  consistent,  class  of  Protestants.  Consistent 
as  Protestants,  wo  mean,  not  as  men ;  for  Transcendentalism  is 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  inconsistency  and  absurdity ;  but  as  Prot- 
estants they  are  consistent  in  so  far  as  they  carry  out  with  an 
iron  logic  tlie  IVotestant  principle  to  its  legitimate  resulti ;  and 
in  doing  this,  in  the  providence  of  God,  they  are  rendering  no 
mean  ser\'ico  to  the  cause  of  truth.  Tliey  are  a  living  and  prae- 
ticjil  reductio  ad  abmtrdum  of  Protestantism.  They  strip  it  of 
itA  disguises,  expose  it  in  its  nakedness,  and  subserv'e  the  cause 
of  truth  as  the  drunken  Ilelotro  subsen-ed  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance in  the  S})arUin  youth  by  exposing  to  them  the  disgusting 
effects  of  drunkcnnoss. 

It  is  of  groat  practical  importance  that  Protestantism  should 
be  exhibited  by  iU  followers  in  its  true  light  as  it  really  is  in  it- 
self. Thus  far  Protostants  have  owned  their  success  and  influ- 
ence, in  the  main,  to  the  fjict,  that  the  mass  of  them  have  never 
4een  and  oomprehondcd  Protestantism  in  its  simple,  unadulte^ 
ated  elements.  It  luis  always  IxMin  presented  to  them  in  a  livery 
stolen  from  Catholicity.  The  great  mass  of  the  Protestant  peo- 
ple, seeing  it  only  in  this  livery,  have  supposed  that  it  appe^ 
tained  to  the  household  of  faith,  and  that  they  had  in  it  all  that  is 
essential  to  the  Christian  religion.  Unable  to  penetrate  its  dia* 
guisei*,  unable  to  distinguish  between  what  was  genuinely  Prot- 
estant and  what  was  surreptitiously  taken  from  the  Church,  tbej 
could  not  understand  the  force  or  truth  of  the  Catholic  aocusa* 
tions  against  them.  It  seemed  to  them  utterly  false  to  say  that 
they  had  no  faith,  no  church,  no  religion,  and  that  their  Prot- 
estantism  necessarilv  involved  the  denial  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
revealed  religion,  and  left  them  in  reality  nothing  but  wm 
Naturalism.    Had  they  not  something  they  called  a  churdif 
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P  liiKi  (be^  not  places  of  worship  moiIclbJ  after  Cliristinn  tem- 
ples I    Had  thoy  not  the  Holy  ?<TriptnTei',  pastors  tind  t«nch«n, 
lirnina,  prayers, — all  llie  Mterior  forms  of  worship!     Did  they 
Bot  (irofess  to  b«liev«  in  God,  the  Uoly  TriDitv,  the  Incnrnntion, 
tbQ  Atonement,  the  jt«<xss.\ly  of  Graw,  llie  endless  punisliment 
ot  the  nicked,  and  the  eternal  Iwatitude  of  the  just, — all  that 
«ren  Catholic  doctors  liavocver  taught  that  it  is  necessary  fx 
iKutntale  mtdii  ad  $alultm  to  ha  explicitly  believed  I     Did 
Ihej  Dot  try  to  lead  holy  and  devout  lives,  spend  ranch  time  in 
f  prayer  and  praise,  seek  earnestly  to  know  and  do  the  will  of 
\  God,  And  actually,  in  many  instances,  att^  to  a  moral  elevation 
I  vhidi  would  more  than  compare  fovorably  with  that  of  many 
I  Catholics !     How  say,  then,  that  we  have  no  religion,  that  out 
Kyrinciplea  are  at  war  with  Christianity,  and  lead  necessarily  to 
\'Cai^  destruction  of  nil  fnith,  of  all  Christian  morality!     Have  we 
fltoi  in  our  I'rotfstantism,  as  we  hold  it,  a  lt>iog  lie  to  your  un- 
jnst  disrge,  your  (bul  aspersion!     It  must  be  confessed,  that 
«[ipeitranc(«  to  the  Protestant,  were  much  against  tlie  Catholic, 
and  it  required  considi-'rable  tn«ghl  and  tirmnesi  of  It^c  tc 
■  tttabUsh  the  charges  which  the  Catliolie,  from  the  principles  of 
a  infallible  faitli,  was  fully  warranted  in  preferring.     But  time 
WwaA  evenb  havo  now  inarle  clear  and  certain  to  all  who  can  see 
■'■uid  reason,  what  then  seemed  so  doubtful,  not  to  say,  t'O  un- 
I'fcimded.     lu  Tninscendeotalisra,  which  is  both  the  logical  and 
lorical  development  of  Protoslantism,  it  may  now  be  teeti 
Vibat  tike  IVotestant,  not  the  Catholic,  was  deceived;  that  not 
B.^  Catholic  was  unjust  in  his  chargc!>.  but  the  Protestant  was 
irMMl  away  by  his  delosions.     Tliis  is  an  immense  gain,  and 
I  hy  ebowing  lliia,  by  stripping  Protestantiiin  of  its  disguises,  by 
0Mai>eIIing  it  to  abandon  what  it  had  attempted  to  retain  of 
Catholicity,  and  to  restrii-t  it  (o  its  own  prindples,  Trancenden- 
talisin  is  snbeen-ing  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  cause  of  relijpon 
■nd  morality.     Three  hundred  years  of  controversy  have  result- 
ed in  simplifying  the  question,  andin  miiking  up  the  true  and 
If  the  true  and  proper  i.-sue  could  have  been 
Ihe  beginning,  Protestantism  would  have  died  in  its 
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birth.  The  mosft  of  those  who  have  followed  the  Protntmt 
standard  have  done  so  because  they  supposed  they  had  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  a  divine  authority  for  tbeir  beliefl  Here  wm 
their  mother  delusion.  Catholics  have  really  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures a  divine  authority,  because  they  receive  them  on  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Church  expressly  commissioned  by  Almighty  God 
to  propose  the  truth  revealed ;  but  Protestants,  as  we  have  seen, 
since  they  take  Uie  Holy  Scriptures  only  on  the  authority  of  pri- 
vate reason,  have  in  them  only  the  authority  of  private  reason, — 
a  merely  human  authority.  It  is  now  seen  and  understood  thai 
the  Scriptures,  if  taken  on  human  authority,  have  only  a  human 
authority ;  and  therefore,  as  Catholics  always  alleged,  Phjteit- 
antft,  with  all  their  pretensions,  have  only  a  human  authority  for 
the  dogmas  they  profess  to  derive  firom  them,  and  therefore  are 
not,  and  never  have  been,  able  to  make  that  act  of  divine  fiuth 
without  which,  if  they  have  come  to  years  of  discretion,  they 
possess  no  Christian  virtue,  and  do  nothing  meritorious  for 
eternal  life.  If  Christianity  be  a  supernatural  life,  the  life  whidi 
begins  in  supernatural  faith  and  contemplates  a  supernatural 
destiny,  it  is  now  clear  that  Protestants  cannot  and  never  could 
claim  to  be  truly  within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  family,  but  do 
reject  and  always  have  virtually  rejected  the  Christian  religion 
itself. 

This  being  so,  it  becomes  necessary  now  either  to  deny  the 
supernatural  character  of  the  Christian  life,  and  therefore  ths 
necessity  of  divine  or  supernatural  fitith,  or  to  give  up  Protest- 
antism as  having  no  claim  to  be  called  Christian.  This  is  be- 
coming a  general  conviction  among  Protestants  themselves,  and 
therefore  the  tcndoifcy  to  reject  Christianity,  as  a  sujj^matursl 
religion,  is  manifesting  itself  all  over  the  Protestant  world.  Even 
Bishop  Butler,  Uio  great  Anglican  light  of  tlie  last  century,  de- 
clares the  Gospel  to  bo  only  "  a  republication  of  the  law  of 
nature ;  ^  and  we  have  rarely  met  witli  a  Protestant,  whatever 
might  be  his  unintelligible  jargon  about  the  New  Birth,  that 
did  not  hold,  substantially,  that  the  Christian  life  is  merely  tbe 
continuatioD  and  development  of  our  natural  life.    The  old 
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les  of  speech,  adopted  i¥Len  ChrisUanity  vm  held  to  be  a 
ipernatnral  religion,  are,  we  admit,  in  some  instances,  retnincd 
nd  insisted  upon ;  dut  tbey  have  lost  their  rormer  si^fiFmee. 
'u/xrnalurai  is  definud  lo  be  tupfrienmiaut,  as  if  gjiiritual  ex- 
fcnixH  oDuld  Dot  be  natural  as  well  as  material  exbtenoer.  ft 
I  tbuft  Coleridge  defines  supernatural ;  it  is  thus,  also,  tlie  Su- 
ifTutturaliili  of  Germany,  of  Uie  school  of  Schleiennacher  and 
ia  Wettc,  ntidetstatid  it,  while  the  Rationaliate  deny  it  in  notn^ 
I  well  as  in  reality.  In  no  higher  sense  do  we  find  the  word 
gcogoized  by  the  mass  of  Swisa  and  French  Protestants. 
,'Wliat  did  Almighty  God  make  us  for ! "  said  we,  the  other 
aj,  lo  a  worthy  Prottstaot.  preacher,  not  without  note  in  this 
HniDDnity  and  the  councils  of  his  country.  "To  develope  and 
srfect  our  spiritual  nnturea,"  was  the  ready  reply ;  that  is,  to 
liitH  the  work  which  AI[i]i<i;hty  God  began,  hut  left  incomplete ; 
bd  this  is  the  rvply  which,  in  suleUnce,  is  almost  nniver«ally 
{veil  by  (hoee  Protestants  who  plume  UicinBelves  on  hnving 
ure  and  ennuhling  spiritual  views  of  religion.  Thus  it  is,  tnea 
(er]rwhere  loeo  siglit  of  their  supernatural  destiny,  and  then 
louy  the  ni^ceiisity  of  a  supernatural  life,  and  then  the  neeeseity 
"  grace  Thus,  in  substance,  if  not  iu  name,  they  reject  the 
ines  of  tlie  Trinity,  tiie  Incarnation,  the  Miraculous  Con- 
rption  and  Birth  of  our  Saviour,  Original  Sin,  the  Atonement, 
emtMion  of  Sins,  the  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
id,  finally,  all  that  is  incompatible  with  the  principle  of  man's 
iSciency  for  himself,  as  so  many  reminiscenccn  of  Popery,  or 
tnditione  of  the  Bark  Ages,  and  as  interposing  between  the 
luman  soul  and  its  Creator,  and  hindering  iU  freedom  ani., 
powtli.  It  is  idle  to  deny,  tliat  all  over  the  Protestant  world 
tendency  lo  this  result  is  strong  and  irresiatible,  and  thul  i 
il  already  reached  by  the  more  thinking  and  enlightened  por- 
tion of  Fr«test.-inU.  The  true  and  proper  i^ue,  then,  cannot  be 
l«alljr  any  longer  eraded.  Protestants  must  meet  the  simple 
of  Naturalism  or  Supernal uralisis,  of  Transcendentalism 
«  Catholicity,  of  man  or  God. 

No  doubt,  a  cerluin  class  of  Protestant  doctors  do,  and  will, 
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for  some  little  time  to  come,  struggle  to  stave  off  tbis  issne,  but 
in  vain.    Matters  have  proceeded  too  far.    It  is  too  late.    The  in- 
tomal  developments  of  Protestantism  are  too  fiir  completed,  the 
spirit  at  work  in  the  Protestant  ranks  is  too  powerful,  to  prevent 
tlio  direct  issue  from  l^ing  made.     Transcendentalism,  under 
one  form  or  another,  has  struck  it»  roots  so  deep,  has  spread  cot 
its  branches  so  far,  and  finds  so  rich  a  soil,  that  it  must  ore  ]od|i; 
cause  all  the  other  forms  of  Protestantism,  as  the  undcrbm&h  in 
a  thick  forest,  to  die  out  and  disappear.    The  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  Protestantism  boasts  of  hanng  quickened,  the  dispositioa 
to  bring  every  question,  the  most  intricate  and  the  most  sacred, 
to  the  test  of  private  judgment^  which  she  fosters,  and  whidi  it 
would  be  suicidal  in  her  to  discountenance,  will  compel  these 
doctors  themselves  either  to  give  up  their  vocations,  or  to  M 
into  the  current  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  borne  on  to  its  term- 
ination.    Kosistance  is  madness,    llie  movement  party  advances 
with  a  steady  stop,  and  will  drive  all  before  it     Whatever  Evan- 
gelical doctor  tlirows  himself  in  its  path  to  stay  its  onward  march 
is  a  dead  man  and  ground  to  powder.     There  is  no  alternative ; 
you  must  follow  Schlogel,   liurter,  Newman,   Faber,  back  into 
the  bosom  of  Catholic  unit}',  or  go  on  with  Emerson,  Parker, 
and  Oarlylo.     Not  to-day  only  have  we  seen  this.     Think  yoo 
that  we,  who,  according  to  your  own  story,  have  tried  every  form 
of  Protestantism,  and  deputed  every  inch  of  Protestant  ground, 
would  ever  have  left  the  ranks  of  Protestantism  in  which  we 
were  bom,  and  under  whose  banner  we  had  fought  so  long  and 
suflercd  so  much,  if  there  had  l)een  any  other  alternative  for  us! 
The  "No  Pof>ery"  cry  which  owr  Evangtlicah  are  ral^ng, 
and  which  rings  in  our  ears  from  every  quarter,  does  not  in  the 
least  discompose  us.     In  this  very  cry  we  hear  an  additional 
proof  of  what  we  are  maintaining.     We  understand  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  this  cry.     llie  I^rotestant  masses  are  escaping  from 
their  leaders.     Tlie  sectarian  ministers,  especially  of  the  species 
Evangelical^  are  losing  their  hold  on  their  flocks,  and  finding 
that  their  old  petrified  forms,  retained  from  Luther,  or  Calvin, 
or  Knox,  will  no  longer  satisfy  them, — have  no  longer  vitality 
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r  Uwm.  Tbrar  emh  is  in  tisngcr ;  their  power  and  iaflueiice 
e  departing,  «nd  Ithabod  is  beginning  ti>  be  written  on  their 
forelieitds.  They  m«  the  liAudwriling  on  tbe  wall,  and  feel  thM 
■ometbin^  must  be  done  \a  avert  tbe  terrible  doom  thnt  awaits 
Fcmrfulneas  and  trembling  seize  tbem,  and,  like  llie 
drowning  duiu,  they  catdi  at  tho  titst  straw,  and  hope,  and  yet 
gritb  the  mere  liop«  of  dvApair,  that  it  will  prove  a  plank  of 
jwfety,  Tiipy  have  no  reeowrce  in  their  old,  dried-up.  dead  forms. 
Tbey  must  look  abroad,  call  in  some  exlrineic  aid,  and,  by  means 
flf  eome  foreign  power,  dt^lay  the  execution  of  the  judgment  they 
il  in  their  Uearta  has  already  been  pronounced  agwnst  them. 
Tbey  must  ^l  up  some  excitement  whioli  will  captivate  the 
peo|^e  and  blind  their  reason.  No  excitement  aeems  to  them 
!  likely  to  answer  their  purpose  than  a  "No  Popery"  ex- 
.otement,  which  lliey  fancy  will  find  a  firm  support  in  tbe  hered- 
tary  paasions  and  prcjudioe«of  their  fiocks.  Here  is  tbe  sig- 
rificancQ  of  this  "  No  Popery"  eicilement. 
But  this  excitement  will  prove  suicidal.  Times  have  changed, 
i|Uid  matters  do  not  stand  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Luther,  and 
Zwbgle,  and  Henry,  and  Calvin,  and  Kiloi.  Tbe  temper  of 
d's  minds  is  different,  and  there  is  a  new  order  of  questions 
Up  br  solution.  The  old  watchwords  no  longer  answer  the  pur- 
What  aviuls  it  to  prove  the  Pope,  to  be  Antichrist,  to 
.^pulaiions  Uiat  do  not  even  believe  in  Olirbti  What  avails  it 
lo  thunder  at  Catholicity  wJtU  texts  which  are  no  longer  believed 
io  hare  a  di*Ttio  authority  I  Protestantism  must  now  fall  back 
'IM  her  i>wn  principles,  and  fight  her  battles  with  her  own  weap- 
jOoa.  She  must  throw  out  her  own  banner  to  the  breeze,  and 
.jdl  apon  men  to  gather  and  arm  and  figlil  for  prioress,  fur 
Hbarly,  for  the  unrestricted  right  of  private  judgment,  or  she  will 
4  nlly  a  eorporal's  guard  ^inst  Catbolity.  Itut  tlie  moment 
«h«  does  this,  she  is,  as  the  French  say,  w/onrfe;  for  she  has 
■Subsisted  and  can  snhsist  only  hy  professing  one  ibing  and  doing 
notlier.  Let  iiur  Evangelical  doctors,  in  their  madness,  rally, 
in  tie  name  of  progress,  of  liberty,  of  privule  judgment,  an 
nrroy  to  put  down  tlie  Pope,  and  the  mailer  will  not  eud  there. 
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Their  forces,  furnished  with  amis  against  Catholicity,  will  tura 
u{X)n  thomselvefs  and  in  a  hoarse  A*oioe,  and  if  need  be,  fiom 
brazen  Uiroats  and  tongues  of  flame,  exclaim,  ^  No  more  sham, 
gentlemen.  We  go  for  principle.  Wo  do  not  unpope  the  Pope 
to  find  a  new  pope  in  each  petty  presbyter,  and  a  spy  and  in- 
fonner  in  each  brother  or  sister  communicant  Yon  are  noth- 
ing to  us.  Freedom,  gentlemen;  doff  your  gowns,  abrogate 
all  your  creeds  and  confessions,  break  up  all  your  religious  or- 
ganizations, abolish  all  forms  of  worship  except  such  as  each 
individual  may  choose  and  exercise  for  himself^  and  acknowledge 
in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  that  every  man  is  free  to  worship  one 
God  or  twenty  Gods,  or  no  God  at  all,  as  seems  to  him  good, 
unlicensed,  unquestioned,  or  take  the  consequences.  We  will 
no  more  submit  to  your  authority  than  you  will  to  that  of  the 
Tope." 

This  is  the  tone  and  these  the  terms  in  which  these  ''No 
r(>|x?ry''  doctors  will  find,  one  of  these  days,  their  flocks  address- 
ing them ;  for  wc  have  only  given  words  to  what  they  know  as 
well  as  wo  is  the  predominant  feeling  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Protestant  people.  The  very  means,  in  tlie  present  temper  of 
the  Protestant  public,  they  must  use  to  insure  their  success,  can- 
not fail  to  prove  their  ruin.  Tliey  will  only  hasten  the  issue 
they  would  evade.  .Deprived,  as  they  now  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  all  direct  aid  from  the  civil  power,  the  force  of  things  is 
against  them,  and  it  matters  little  whether  they  attempt  to 
move  or  sit  still.  Th(»y  were  mad  enough  in  the  beginning  to 
take  their  st^ind  on  a  movable  foundation,  and  they  must  move 
on  with  it,  or  be  loft  to  balance  themselves  in  vacuity ;  and  if 
they  do  move  on  with  it,  they  will  simply  arrive — nowhither. 
They  are  doomed,  and  they  cannot  escape.  Hence  it  is  all  their 
motions  affect  us  only  as  the  writhings  and  death-throes  of  the 
serpent  whose  head  is  crushed. 

Regarding  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  whole  matter 
should  be  brought  to  its  true  and  proper  issue,  and  believing 
firmly,  that  when  the  real  alternatives  are  distinctly  apprehended 
and  admitted,  that  many  Protestants  will  choose  ^tlie  better 
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«rt,"  we  are  not  disjilefisecl  to  witness  ilie  verj'  decided  tend- 
icy  to  TranscendeiitalUm  now  maniiestjng  itself  throughout 
id  Protcslaot  world.  It  is  a  proof  to  lu  that  the  internal  de- 
ilopmeots  of  Protestantism  aro  not  only  bringing  it  to  its 
rictly  logical  terminatioii,  but,  what  is  more  important  still,  to 
le  ttrm  of  itt  txistritce.  The  nations  which  became  Prolest- 
}t  rebelled  against  the  God  of  their  fathers,  the  God  who  had 
fought  theni  up  out  of  the  bonibge  of  ignoranm,  barbarism, 
Matiy,  and  superstition,  and  swd  they  would  not  have  him  to 
dgn  over  them,  but  they  would  henceforth  be  their  own  mas- 
Bs,  and  rule  themselves.  He,  for  wise  and  mordful  but  in- 
irnlablti  purposes,  gave  them  up  to  their  reprobate  sense,  Ittl 
Win  to  ^cmselves,  lo  follow  their  own  wills,  till  bitter  cxperi- 

BM  should  teach  item  their  wickedness,  their  impiety,  their 
[y  nnd  madness,  and  bring  them  in  shame  and  confusion  lo 
^y,  "0  Lord,  in  thy  wrath  reraembor  mercy;  save  us  from 
tmelves,  or  we  perish  !"  To  tliis  desirable  result  it  was  not  to 
e  expect^  tlioy  would  come  till  Protestantism  had  run  its 
■Uind  course,  and  reached  its  legitimate  termination.  They 
Poold  not  abandon  it  till  they  had  exhausted  all  its  possibilities, 
nd  tilt  it  could  no  lon^r  present  a  new  fuce  to  charm  or  de- 
ide  tliein.  In  tliis  Tmnscendental  tendency,  we  see  tlie  evi- 
e  tliat  it  has  run  or  very  nearly  run  its  natural  course,  and 
t  TransoendentiUism  reaches  its  termination,  exhausts  itself,' nnd 
n  go  no  farther ;  for  there  is  no  Eirther.  Beyond  Transecnd- 
btalvw,  in  ihi;  snme  direction,  tliere  is  no  place,  Transcend- 
ntalisai  is  the  last  stage  this  side  of  nowhere;  and  when 
sacked,  we  must  hold  up,  or  fly  off  into  boundless  vacuitj-.  In 
»  prevalence,  then,  we  may  trust  we  see  lie  signs  of  a  change 
ear  at  hand;  and  any  change  must  certainly  be  in  a  better 
Eroction. 
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OCTOBER,    1849. 

We  have  seen  few  works  writtca  witli  a  more  just  appreda- 
tion  of  our  age  than  the  one  before  uh,  or  so  well  adapted  to  the 
present  state  uf  the  controversy  which  wc  are  always  obliged  to 
carry  on  with  tlie  enemies  of  the  Church.  Its  author  unde^ 
stands  well  the  essential  nature  of  l^otcstantism,  and  clearly 
and  dlHtinotly  points  out  the  proper  method  of  meeting  it  under 
tlie  various  forms  it  at  present  assumes,  and  of  imposing  silence 
on  its  arroj^ant  and  noisy  pretentions.  Etc  does  not  confine 
himself  to  the  fi«'ld  of  t]ieologic;il  controversy,  projx^rly  so  called, 
but  ho  meets  ProU^sUuits  on  their  own  chosen  ground,  on  iLc 
broad  field  of  European  civilization,  and  shows  them  that,  under 
the  point  of  viow  of  civilization,  of  liberty,  order,  and  sodal 
well-bt'inc^,  Protestantism  has  been  a  total  failure,  and  that,  even 
in  n'fereiice  to  this  world,  Catholicity  has  found  itself  as  superior 
to  it  as  it  claims  to  Ixj  in  regard  to  tlie  world  to  come.  lie 
does  not  merely  vindicate  Catholicity,  in  relation  to  civilization, 
from  the  charges  preferred  against  it  by  the  modern  advocates 
of  lilwralLsm  and  Progresslsm,  but  by  a  calm  appeal  to  histoiy 
and  philosophy,  ho  shows  that  the  opposing  system  has  inte^ 
rupted  the  work  of  civilization  which  the  Church  was  prosecut- 
ing with  vigor  and  success,  and  has  operated  solely  in  the  inter- 
est of  barbarism.  In  doing  this,  he  has  done  a  real  scrvieo  to 
th<»  cause  of  truth,  and  we  learn  with  pleasure  that  one  of  our 
friends  in  England  has  translated  his  work,  originally  wntten 
Spanish,  and  rendered  it  accessible  to  the  great  body  of  English 
and  American  readers. 

Such  a  work  as  this  was  much  needed  in  our  language.  Wc 
have,  indeed,  many  able  controversial  works, — works  admirable 

*  lAi  Protestantlsme  compart  au  Catholicisme  dans  ns  Rapports  tree 
la  Civilisation  Kur(>p6cnne.  Par  M.  l.*Abbe  JAcqvst  Balmes.  Parit: 
Debr^court.     IS  12-11.     3  tomes     8vo. 
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'  tha  leian'mg,  aJHiUy,  nnd  skill  or  dieir  anthors ;  but   we 
ktTe  companiUveljr  few  wliicli  are  adapted  to  the  present  state 
r  ibe  cootrowrnr  witli  Prot^atants.     The  greater  part  of  those 
isibli;  to  tlie  mere  English  rcjider  are  well  adapted  only  U> 
e  few  !Diliv'ii]uul»  whose  hearts  the  grace  of  God  baa  already 
^ilO(],  aud  whGs«  fecuu  are  already  set  towards  the  Church. 
ne  and  invannhlo,  but  error  is  variable  and  inaTii&ld. 
Kt>  always  iho  same  truth  that  we  must  oppose  to  error,  hut  it 
fe  sddoin  the  same  error  for  two  successive  momedls  to  which 
0  moat  oppose  iC     We  must  slioot  error,  as  well  as  folly,  "  as 
id  we  must  be  able  to  shoot  it  under  ever-varying  and 
1  di^ulses.     Ilie  ivorks  we  have,  excellent  as  they  are  in 
teir  way,  aad  admirably  fitted  to  guard  the  faithful  i^nst 
lay  of  tlio  devieea  of  tlio  enemy  to  detach  them  from  the 
Sinrch,  and  to  aid  and  instruct  persons  in  heretical  cotnmuaiona 
riui  are  virtually  prr;pared  to  return  to  the  Churdi,  do  not  liit 
e  r<dgning  form  of  Protestantism  ;  they  do  not  reach  the  seat 
t  ihe  disease,  and  are  ajiparcnlly  written  on  the  supposition  of 
Hindne^  where  there  is,  in  ^t,  only  rottenna*9.     The  princi- 
•  iliey  assume  as  the  basis  of  their  refutalioD  of  Protestantism, 
li  nominally  professed  or  conceded  by  the  majority  of  Pro- 
e  not  held  witli  sufficient  firmness  to  be  used  as  the 
'  frnndation  of  an  argument  that  is  to  have  any  practical  eflicacy 
in  tlidr  eonvcrsian.     Iliey  all  appear  to  assume  that  Protestants 
as  a  body  rmlly  mean  lo  be  Christians,  and  err  only  in  regard  to 
>ome  of  the  dogrrias  of  Christianily  and  the  method  of  deter- 
mining the  fiiith  ;  ilial  ProtestanUsm  is  a  specific  heresy,  a  di*- 
tinct  and  positive  form  of  error,  like  Arianism  or  Fclagionism; 
and  tfaat  its  lulherenls  would  regard  tliemsehcs  as  bound  to  re- 
i  it,  tf  proved  to  be  repugnant  to  Christianity,  or  contrary  lo 
a  Uoly  gcripturos.     This  is  a  natural  and  a  charitable  suppo- 
;  but  wo  are  sorry  to  aay,  that,  if  it  was  ever  warrantable, 
k  ia  not  by  any  means  warrantable  in  our  times,  except  as  to 
(  small  number  of  individuals  in  the  several  aects  who  are 
ne  ewpptions  to  the  rule.     Protestantism  is  no  specific  here^, 
(bno  distinct  or  [Kwitive  fonji  of  error,  but  error  in  general,  in- 
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difierent  to  fonns,  and  reoeptible  of  any  form  or  of  all  hnn^  at 
suits  the  couvenienco  or  the  exigency  of  its  iriends.  It  k  a  w* 
itablo  Proteus,  and  takes  any  and  every  shape  judged  to  be 
pro|>er  to  deceive  the  eyes  or  to  elude  the  blows  of  the  chanh 
pions  of  truth.  It  is  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  Arminian,  Unitariaa, 
Pantheistic,  Atheistic,  Pyrrhonistic,  eacli  by  turns  or  all  at  omfii 
us  is  necessary  to  its  purpose.  The  Protestant  as  such  hn,  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  no  principles  to  maintain,  no  character  to  sap- 
]K>rt,  no  consistency  to  preserve ;  and  we  are  aware  of  no  an- 
thority,  no  law,  no  asage,  by  which  he  will  consent  to  be  boond. 
Convict  him  from  tradition,  and  he  appeals  to  the  Bible ;  oon\'iet 
him  from  the  Bible,  and  he  appeals  to  reason ;  convict  him  from 
reason,  and  he  appeals  to  private  sentiment ;  convict  him  finmn 
private  sentiment,  and  he  appeals  to  skepticism,  or  flies  back  to 
rea<(on,  to  Scripture,  or  tradition,  and  alternately  from  one  to  the 
other, — never  scrupling  to  affirm,  one  moment,  what  he  denied 
the  inoniont  b<>foro,  nor  blushing  to  be  found  maintaining,  that, 
of  contradiirtorit's,  lx>th  may  be  true.  He  is  indifferent  as  to 
what  he  asserts  or  denies,  if  able  for  the  moment  to  obtain  an 
apparent  covert  from  his  ])ursuers. 

1  Votes  tun  ts-  do  not  study  fur  the  truth,  and  are  never  to  be 
presumed  willing  to  accept  it,  unless  it  chances  to  be  where  and 
what  they  wish  it  They  occasionally  read  our  books  and  hstcn 
to  our  arguments  but  rarely  to  ascertain  our  doctrines,  or  to 
learn  what  we  are  able  to  say  against  them  or  for  ourselves.  The 
thought^  that  wc  may  jxwsibly  be  right,  seldom  occurs  to  them; 
and  when  it  does,  it  is  instantly  suppressed  as  an  evil  thoi^t, 
as  a  teniptiition  from  the  Devil.  They  take  it  for  granted,  that, 
against  us,  they  are  right,  and  canliot  be  wrong.  This  is  with 
them  a  "  fixed  fact, "  admitting  no  question.  ITiey  condescend 
to  consult  our  writings,  or  to  listen  to  our  arguments,  only  to 
uscortiin  what  doctrines  they  can  profess,  or  what  modifications 
they  can  introduce  into  tliose  which  they  have  professed,  that  will 
bi^st  enable  them  to  elude  our  attacks,  or  give  them 'the  appe8^ 
ance  of  escaping  connction  by  the  authorities  from  tradition, 
Scripture,  reason,  and  sentiment  which  we  array  against  then. 
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wlor  or  iti^niioiisiiess  Uririinls  t]i<iinsclrcs  even  is  a  thing 
faiillj  ibrnigtuto  their  Proteittunt  iiiituiv,  Rnd  tbej  nre  iiutioct- 
riy  and  haLimallj  eavillera  uoJ  soplUlicKtora.  They  distiain 
k  argue  a  i^Dedtion  on  its  merits,  anil  alivnya,  if  tiiey  anpie  at 
e  it  on  some  unimportant  colbtaml.  They  never  recog- 
— tuikas  it  is  for  tlieir  iulcrt^t  to  do  Eo^any  dtstiuction  be- 
lt A  Iranmal  and  a  contedo,  and  rarely  fiiil  to  insbt  that  the 
I  irrelevant  point  ia  a  ixmcessiou  of  tie  muin 
They  have  no  neoae  of  re$poDsiblencs»,  no  loyalty  to 
VUh,  no  mcutal  chastity,  no  intellectual  sincerity.  What  is 
r  tfaem  is  authority  which  no  body  must  question ;  what  ia 
t  them  b  no  nutliority  at  all.  Tlieir  onn  word  if  not  in 
r  favor,  tliey  refuse  to  accept;  and  the  authority  to  wliich 
f  profesBedly  appeal  tliey  repudiate  the  moment  it  is  eeen  not 
i  BUttain  them.  To  reason  with  them  as  if  they  would  stnn'l 
f  their  own  pror<:s>iuna,  or  could  or  would  acknowledge  any 
lority  but  tlieir  own  ever-varying  opinions,  is  entirely  to  mis- 
e  Ihem,  aud  to  betray  our  own  simplicity. 
^  Ut«doubl«d[y,  many  of  our  fj-ienda,  who  have  not,  like  our* 
I,  been  brought  up  Prolestanta,  and  have  not  to  blush  at  the 
wledge  their  Protestant  experience  baa  given  tbem,  may  feel 
t  in  Uiis  judgment  we  are  rash  and  unclinrititbli!.  Would 
rt  we  were  so.  We  take  no  pleasure  in  thinking  ill  of  any 
portion  of  our  P.'llow-men,  and  would  always  rather  find  our- 
»elw«  wrong  in  our  unfavorable  judgments  of  them  than  right. 
ft  this  Matter  the  evidence  is  too  clear  and  conclusive  to 
bujr«  tluit  we  are  wrong.  There  is  not  a  single 
estant  doctrino  opposed  to  Catholicity  that  even  Froleotanls 
cJv«s  hare  not  over  and  over  agiun  completely  refuted ; 
t  n  not  a  single  cliai^  brought  by  Protestants  against  the 
h  that  some  of  them,  as  well  as  we,  have  not  fully  exploded; 
o  more  conclusive  vindication  of  the  claims  of  Calholici^ 
jl  be  desired  than  maybe — nay,  than  infhctlios  been— coUect- 
Pfrom  distinguished  Protestant  writers  themselves.  This  ia  a 
It  which  no  Protestant,  certainly  no  Catholic,  can  deny.  How 
it,  then,  that  tho  Protestant  world  still  subsists,  mid 
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that,  for  tho  la»t  hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  have  made  compir* 
ativoly  little  progress  in  rejoining  Protestants  to  the  Chuidif 

\Vc  may,  it  is  true,  be  referred  to  the  obstinacy  in  error  cbar- 
acteristic  of  all  heretics ;  but,  in  the  present  case, — unless  vhat 
k  meant  is  obstinacy  in  error  in  general,  and  not  in  error  in  psr* 
ticulnr, — this  will  not  suffice  as  an  answer ;  because,  during  this 
period,  there  has  been  no  one  particular  form  of  error  to  which 
Protest'uits  have  uniformly  adhered.     No  class  of  I^rotestaata 
adhores  to-day  to  the  opinions  it  originally  avowed.     In  thn  m- 
pcct^  there  is  a  marked  diflferenco  between  the  Protestant  sects  of 
niudem  times  and  the  early  Oriental  sects.     The  Jacobite  hokk 
to-day  tho  same  sjKxnfic  heresy  which  he  lield  a  thousand  yean 
ago ;  and  the  Nestorian  of  the  nineteenth  is  substantially  the 
Nt.'storian  of  the  fourth  contur}'.     But  nothing  analogous  k  tnie 
of  any  of  the  modem  Protestant  sects.     Protestants  boast,  in- 
deed, their  glorioas  Uefurmation,  but  Uioy  no  longer  hold  the 
views  of  its  authoi-s.     Luther,  were  he  to  ascend  to  the  team 
of  his  oarthly  l:il)ors,  would  be  utterly  unable  to  recoguiie  his 
t(*achingH  in  the  doctrines  of  the  modom  Lutherans ;  the  Calviu- 
iftt  remains  a  Calvinist  only  in  name;  the  Baptist  disclaims  hi^ 
Annlmptiijt  original ;  the  L'nitarian  |X)iiits  out  the  erron  he  de- 
tects in  his  Sociniau  anci^tors ;  and  the  Transcendentalist  ioob 
d«>wn  with  pity  on  his  Unitarian  parents,  while  he  considenits 
cruel  ]Krsecution  to  be  excluded  from  the  Unitarian  family.    No 
sect  retains,  unmoilitied,  unchanged,  the  precise  form  of  error 
with  which  it  set  out.     All  the  forms  Protestants  iMve  firom  time 
to  time  assumed  have  bi*cn  devcloited,  modified,  altered,  alrooBt 
as  soon  as  assumed, — always  as  internal  or  external  controveny 
made  it  necessiiry  or  ex|>edient     Here  is  a  fact  nobody  can  deny, 
and  it  proves  conclusively  that  the  Protestant  world  does  not 
subsist  solely  by  virtue  of  its  obstinate  attachment  to  the  views 
or  opinions  to  which  it  has  once  committed  itself,  or  in  oooae- 
(pience  of  its  aversion  to  change  tlio  doctrines  it  has  onoe  pro- 
fessed. 

This  fact  proves  even  more  than  this.    Bossuet  very  justly 
concludes  from   the   mriatiotis  of  Protestantism   its  otjectivi 
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W,  bemuse  the  chariicWri^tie  of  truth  i»  invariability;  but 

B  n»T  go  further,  and  from  ttio  sajne  vHrintions  conclude  tlie 

■bftcliiMi  fulsity  of  l'rotesLinti:fin,  or  lliat  Protectants  Uaie  no 

*1  belief  iu,  or  Bttaclimeiil  to,  the  [Mirticular  doctrines  they 

nfcM, — nnt  only  tbtit  Protestants  pro&ss  a  false  doctrine,  but 

St  titey  are  iiwwcra,  snd  destitute,  as  a  body,  of  iva!  hcnesty 

ihvr  pro&ssio&E.     If  they  believed  their  doctrines,  they  could 

toloratu  the  chougea  they  undergo.     New  bccIb  might,  in- 

arise  among  them,  but  no  sect  would  eoffer  its  oiiginal  doo- 

les  to  be  iu  the  least  altered  or  modified.     TIte  members  of 

aect,  if  thi^  believed  ita  creed,  ^voiild,  bo  long  as  they  ad- 

(o  it,  be  Ktruck  with  horror  at  Uip  bare  idea  of  altering  or 

fying  it;  for  it  would  seem  to  iJiem  to  bo  allering  or  modi- 

tbe  revested  Word  of  God>     This  is  a  point  of  no  Blight 

irUnoe  in  judging  the  Protestant  world,  and  »eems  to  us  Ig 

wore  attention  than  the  great  body  of  Catholics  even 

dnpoaed  to  give  it.    These  variations  prove,  at  least,  lliat 

1  is  something  dj^linct  from  the  formal  teacliiiigs 

'  Protefitants,  and  something  that  can  and  does  Eurvive  them. 

TbU  we  arc  neitlier  rash  uor  uneharit&ble  in  our  judgment 

'  ProlcslAnts,  severe  as  it  unquestionably  U,  may  be  collected 

Hn  facta  of  daily  occurrence.     The  great  body  of  Protestants, 

»  well  knovrn,  labor  uncensingly  to  detach  Cathuli<s  from  iJie 

hurcfa,  and  to  this  end  use  all  tlie  means  the  age  and  country 

tolervle.     It  was  to  combine  their  forces  against  Cutholicily, 

;,  a  few  years  since,  under  the  pontificate  of  Gre^ry  XVL, 

pTolcBtant  mini^tteri  held  ihvir  World's  Convention  in  Lon- 

;  thai  they  formed  I'roteslant  alliauces  in  Englmid,  Ger- 

ty,  France,  Switzerland,  and  this  country,  devised  a  plan  in 

xrt  with  the  Italian  refugcca  in  those  sevenil  countriva  for 

stbig  B  n\i\  revolution  in  every  Catholic  state,  especially  in 

Papal  Stntea,  and  called  npon  the  Protestant  people  every- 

U>  cont^bute  funds  for  carrying  it  out, — a  plan,  even  to 

nnte  particulars,   which   the   well-known   ministers.   Bacon, 

ixe,  Beeobcr,  Kirk,  and  olliers,  forewarned  ns  of  to  a  meeting 

tbe  Prwtesljinl  Alliance  in  Ihi*  cily  ir   IS43,  and  jvhich  W8 
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have  seen  to  a  great  extent  realized  during  the  last  two  yem, 
much  to  the  joy  of  thousands  of  nominal  Catholics,  who  Uttle 
suspected  themselves  to  be  the  dupes  of  miserable  demagogoes 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  hypocritical  l^rotestant  ministers  on  the 
other.     ])ut  while  I^testants,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  by 
means  fair  and  by  means  foul,  by  means  open  and  by  means 
secret  and  tortuous,  seek  to  detach  Catholics  from  the  Churdi, 
they  appear  quite  indifterent  as  to  which  of  the  thoasand  and 
one  Protestant  formulas  they  are  led  to  embrace,  or  whether, 
indeed,  they  are  led  to  embrace  any  on6  of  them.     Excepting, 
as  wo  always  do,  here  and  Uiere  an  indindunl,  they  are  satisied 
with  tlio  simple  fact,  tliat  those  drawn  off  from  the  Cliurcli  are 
no  longer  Catholics.     Whatever  we  lose,  they  count  their  gnn, 
and  although  tlicy  are  well  aware  that  the  majority  of  those 
tliey  gain  from  us  turn  out  rank  apostates,  infidels,  and  \A» 
]>heniers,  they  nevcrtlioless  rejoice  over  them,  and  claim  them  as 
so  many  accessions  to  their  ranks.     If  Protestants  had  any  sin- 
cerity in  their  professions,  if  the3ihad  any  sense  of  religion,  how 
could  they  regard  themselves  as  triumphing  in  proportion  as 
they  succeed  in  detaching  miserable  wretches  from  us,  and  sink- 
ing them  in  religion  even  below  the  ancient  heathen,-— especiallj 
since  none  of  thorn  dare  pretend  that  we  do  not  embrace  all  the 
essentials  of  the  Chrbtian  rehgion,  or  that  salvation  is  not  attain- 
able in  our  Church  ?     Thoy  profess  to  be  Christians,  but  tbej 
would  rather  make  us  infidels,  apostates,  atheists,  blasphemers, 
than  sutlor  us  to  remain  Catholics.     What  more  conclusive  proof 
can  you  ask  of  their  insincerity, — of  the  fact  that  their  profes- 
sions afford  no  clew  to  the  real  state  of  their  minds,  and  ought 
to  count  for  nothin<;  ? 

Doubtless,  we  are  not  to  bo  understood  to  imply  that  Prot- 
estants are  always  distinctly  conscious  of  their  own  want  of  strict 
honesty  and  sincerity.  No  man  knoweth  whether  he  deserreth 
love  or  hatred.  Knowledge  of  one's  self  is  hard  to  acquire; 
self  deception  is  one  of  the  easiest  tilings  in  the  worid,  and  few 
there  are  who  are  certain  that  they  have  a  pood  conscience,  or 
aie  sure  of  the  motives  which  govern  them.     No  donbt^  FnKr 
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tanU  g  OSS  orer  Uitir  couluct,  aiul  iiave  some  metbod  of  juali- 
iog  it  in  (heir  own  e;«;  iu>  doubt,  Lli«y  penuado  themtclvee 
iftt  tliey  OK  sincere, — at  least  as  t-inoero  as  thi'y  ciin  afit>rJ  to 
6,  M  liODKt  in  llii'ir  belief  as  people  g«neral)y  are;  but  tliey 
now  not  fftial  miiiiiior  of  spirit  tiiey  nro  ol^  and  as  that  spirit 
I  iolurently  a  Iving  a]iirit,  as  CnUiolics  tvcll  knuw,  it  must  needs 
K  nnto  themselves  iis  weH  ae  unto  oUiera.  Probably  every 
reeiMicIi  dup^  Liniseir  befbn  lie  dupt»i  olliera,  ami  liolds  tlie 
et  of  leader  only  l>ca>use  a  gre.iter  du[H>  than  Lis  followers, 
utt  kind  of  h'jnetty  aiiJ  hiuceriCy  com)tatible  uitb  a  Cilse  spirit 
4  gTOK  delusion,  ne  are  not  disiK>se<l  to  dpuy  to  l^rotcstante ; 
K  «re  should  retnember  iLat  no  really  siucere  and  truUiful 
ind  erer  is  or  ever  can  be  deluded.  N'u  man  e%'er  is  or  ever 
B  strictly  Iiooest  and  sincere  in  the  profession  of  a  &ilse  doc- 
Be,— for  no  false  doctnao  can  ever,  in  tlie  nature  of  tbingt, 
■o  evidenced  as  to  exclude  doubt;  and  be  icbo  professes  to 
B«ve  what  he  doubts  professes  what  he  knows  he  does  not 
and  therefore  professes  what  he  knows  is  not  true.  A 
may  be  honestly  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  the  truUi 
R  oertjun  points;  but  no  man  can  houcsUy  pro/e*s  laith  in  a 
>ke  doctrine, — for  in  a  false  doctrine  no  man  can  have  fiiitb. 
A.  sort  of  houesty  and  sincerity  we  certainly  concede  to  the 
aeralityof  rrotestants;  but  as  to  the  end  tor  which  tliey  pro- 
as Ibur  doctrines,  rather  than  as  to  the  doctnnes  Uiomselve*. 
Jm  principle  common  to  them,  and  the  only  one  we  can  always 
t  sura  tfaey  will  jiractjcatly  adhere  to,  is,  that  the  end  justifies 
0  means.  The  ^od  they  propose  is,  neither  to  save  their  bouIs 
ir  to  disrover  and  obey  the  truth,  but  to  destroy  or  elude  Cnth- 
idty.  The  8[iiriL  which  possesses  them  maddens  them  agtunst 
e  C^ittrcb,  and  gives  (liem  an  inward  repugnunce  to  everything 
it  opposed  to  hcT.  To  overthrow  her,  to  blot  out  her  enst- 
or  to  prevent  tier  from  crashing  them  with  the  weight  of 
|tr  tratb,  is  to  them  a  pnuseworthy  end,  at  least  a  great  and 
Hal  desirable  end;  diivctly  or  indirectly,  consciously  or  uq- 
vnacwnsly,  it  becomes  the  ruling  passion — after  money-getting 
»-ot  their  livce, — a  pauion  in  which  they  ni'u  confirmed  and 
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strengthened  by  all  tlie  blandishments  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
seductions  of  the  flesh.  Any  means  which  tend  to  gratify  this 
passion,  to  realize  this  end,  they  hold  to  be  lawful,  and  they  ctn 
adopt  them,  however  base,  detestable,  or  shocking  in  themselTei, 
with  a  quiet  conscience  and  admirable  self-complacency. 

That  die  ruling  motive  or  dominant  instinct  of  Protestant^  m 
their  character  of  Protestants,  is,  at  least  under  a  negative  point 
of  view  to  destroy  or  elude  Cathohcity,  is  evident  from  the  ch»- 
acter  of  the  variations  which  their  Protestantism  has  mideigoiM^ 
and  is  daily  and  hourly  undergoing.    Examine  these  variatioiii, 
and  you  will  find  that  they  each  and  all  tend  to  remove  Proteit- 
antism  farther  and  farther  from  the  Catholic  standard,  and  to 
shelter  it  from  the  blows  of  Catholic  assailants.     Each  sucoQuira 
reformer  eliminates  from  his  sect  some  Catholic  doctrine  whioh 
it  may  have  retained,  or  mollifies  some  element  of  which  he  sees 
the  Catholic  controversialist  can  take  advantage.     The  tendencjr 
of  the  Protestant  world,  collectively  and  in  each  of  its  divisioDs 
and  subdivisions,  hjis  been  steadiiv  in  the  direction  from  the 
Church  against  which  it  protests,  and  the  progress  which  Ph)t- 
estants  so  loudly  boast,  has  consisted,  and  still  consists,  in  get- 
ting rid  of  what  they  originally  retained  in  common  with  Catho- 
lics.    The  Protestant  vanguard,  which  announces  that  the  main 
body  is  at  hand,  has  advanced  very  far,  and  retains  less  of  Cbiii- 
tian  principle  than  was  retained  by  the  old  heathen  world  in 
the  times  of  the  Apostles.     Take  your  fully  developed  Tram- 
cendontalist,  tlie  hist  word  of  Protestantism,  and  you  will  find 
him  divested  of  every  Catholic  principle,  and,  under  the  point 
of  view  of  religion,  roducod,  not  only  to  nudity,  but  to  nihility. 
The  poor  man  retains  nothing,  not  even  so  much  as  a  shadow. 
lie  is  a  Peter  Schlcniil,  and  has  sold  his  shadow  to  the  man  in 
black.     What  can  have  reduced  him  to  such  straits, — driven 
him  to  such  extremes?     Love  of  truth,  force  of  convictbnl 
Nothing  of  the  sort.     Be  not  so  simple  as  to  pretend  it   Be 
assigns,  and  attempts  to  assign,  no  authority,  no  reason,  fi}r 
nihiUsm.    He  even  acknowledges  that  he  has  no  reason  to 
ttgn,  and  tells  you  thnt  he  only  throws  out  what  he  tbicm^ 
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it  pretending  to  prove  it.  lie  ia  a  seer,  and  utters  wbat  be 
les,  and  you  must  tabo  him  at  Lis  word,  or  not  at  all.  Wliy, 
'len,  does  be  rusb  into  nibilism!  Simply,  because  he  b  seer 
to  see,  ibat,  if  lie  admits  tliat  nnythiag  exist,  be  will 
driven  ultimtttfily  to  acknowledge  the  truili  of  Gulliolieity. 
ither  than  do  that,  be  will  sell  hia  soni,  as  well  as  his  sbadoir, 
the  man  in  black,  and  cooseot  to  deny  his  own  existence. 
Umost  erery  day,  we  meet  intelligent  Protestant  geutlemen 
rim  franltly  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  all«rastive  but  Gath- 
Baty  or  no-rellgion,  sod  yet  who  just  as  frankly  tell  us  that  they 
PHl  not  be  Calhoiica.  Not  long  since,  a  Protestant  minister  of 
Mp«etable  standing  in  this  dty  assured  u%  in  all  seriousneas, 
hst  he  "  woald  rather  be  damned  than  become  a  Catholic." 
Fft  of  course  informed  him  that  he  could  have  his  choice,  for 
Umighty  God  forces  no  one  to  accept  the  gift  of  eternal  life. 
Ib  worthy  minister  is,  no  doubt,  very  ready  to  embrace  tiie 
hitii  that  does  not  convict  him  of  error,  if  such  truth  there  bo ; 
nt  if  we  may  take-him  at  his  word,  be  Is  prepared  to  resist,  at 
n  Iiazards,  the  truth  tliat  would  indict  him.  Is  it  truth,  or  his 
ra  ujiinion  that  be  loves ! 

The  mistake  of  our  popular  controvctsiBlislA  seems  to  arise 
im  their  supposition,  that  Protestantism  can  be  learned  from 
le  symbolical  books  and  theological  writings  of  Protestnnts. 
Monbledly  we  can  thus  leiim  that  Protestantism  which  is  put 
iKfa  to  elude  Catholicity,  or  to  lure  Catholics  from  their  Church, 
id  therefore  n  Protestantism  highly  important,  for  lie  sake 
f  Catholics,  to  be  studied  and  refuted ;  but  not  thus  cin  we 
the  ProtestanliBm  which  lies  in  the  Protestant  mind  and 
,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  refute  for  the  sake  of  Prot- 
binls  themselves.  Tliis  Protestantism  is  not  learned  from 
tabolical  books  or  theoli^cal  writings,  and  but  comparatively 
|vr  Protestants  tliemselves  c-m  gis'o  us  a  clear  and  distinct 
•tement,  much  less  a  just  account  of  it.  We  can  seize  it  only 
the  htsloricnl  developments  and  manifest  tendeucies  of  the 
movement,  and  explain  it  only  by  means  of  a  thoiv 
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ough  knowledge  of  human  natute  on  the  one  haadf  wai  of 
Catholic  faith  and  theology  on  the  other. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  our  controversialists  nre  mistaken,  ako^ 
in  regarding  the  more  reputable  sects — that  is,  the  sects  whidi^ 
in  their  symbols  and  professions,  have  departed  the  least  from 
the  Catholic  standard — as  better  exponents  of  the  ProteittBt 
mind  than  the  less  reputable,  and  as  tliose  whose  views  it  ii 
the  most  important  to  study  and  refute.  Nearly  all  the  oo«- 
troversial  works  we  have,  originally  written  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, are  directed  against  the  Anglican  and  Protestant  Epis- 
copal sects.  We  nre  not  aware  of  a  single  Catholic  work,  wiit- 
ten  expressly  against  the  so-called  Evangelical  aectSy  Presby- 
terians, Baptists,  Methodists,  or  what  we  may  call  Pietinn. 
And,  with  the  exception  of  the  profound  and  scientific  work  of 
Father  Kollmaun,  against  Unitarians, — too  profound  and  scien- 
tific to  bo  intelligible  to  those  for  whom  it  was  written, — ^we 
h^ve  in  English  not  a  single  work  against  Rationalism,  which, 
in  reality,  has  a  larger  number  of  adherents,  in  both  ElnglaDd 
and  this  countr}^  than  either  Anglicanism  or  Evangelicalisni. 
This  indicates  a  serious  defect  in  our  controversial  literature,  aod 
seems  to  us  to  be  owing  to  a  false  estimate  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  several  I^rotestant  sects.  There  are,  no  doabt, 
many  individuals  included  in  the  more  reputable  sects,  who,  if 
compelled  to  choose,  would  sooner  return  to  the  Church  than 
follow  the  Prokistant  movement  to  its  natural  terminus ;  but  they 
are  only  a  small  minority,  and  would  hardly  be  missed  in  the 
sects  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  All  tlie  sects  are  oo 
the  move,  tending  somewhither.  Not  one  of  them  is  atationary. 
This  they  make  their  boast ;  and  one  of  the  most  frequent  and 
most  effective  charges  they  bring  against  the  Church  is,  that  she 
is  not  progressive,  but  remains  immovable,  insisting  that  we  shall 
believe  to-day  the  very  doctrines  which  she  taught  and  believed 
in  the  Dark  Ages.  The  dominant  tendency  of  any  given  sect 
is  tlie  tendency  wliich  the  great  majority  of  its  members  obey. 
AscerUiin,  tlien,  the  dominant  tendency  of  each  secty  and  yoi 
have  ascertained  the  direction  in  which  Uie  great  majority  of  iti 


Koibers  are  luoviog,  nnd  wiU  uontinuG  to  move,  if  diverted  or 
rrested  l>y  uo  fiireigii  influence.  But  what,  in  fuel,  is  lie  dora- 
IBUtl«ndcnoy  of  ciicli  and  every  ProWtant  sect !  ie  there  a«in- 
ie  C4W  wliwo  succeaaive  derelopments,  modifications,  nnd  chan^ 
i  tut  \inag  it  neurer  and  neArer  to  tlie  CatJiulic  atandnrd,  nnd 
I  prepare  it  for  contiuunioa  vitli  iho  Cliurch !  Kobody  ean 
jffAeoi  it.  EvuryWdy  kiion's  thut  every  sect  is  moving  in  llie 
Kpposite  direction,  and  that  the  dominant  tendeney  of  the  Trot 
<t  world,  a  few  iodividuaU  oxccptvil,  is  towards  Rationalism, 
2hlRMMideiiiali«m,  and  therefore  towards  pADthcism,  attietmi, 
This  H  (leoisivo,  and  prove*  tliat  those  seeta  which 
kKT«  ^»[tarlc<l  birthest  fnim  Calliolii-ity  are  tlie  truest  repreitta- 
if-Oi  of  the  I'tvl^Ataot  spirit,  and  the  best  exponents  of  freniiine 
l^wtatAntism,  its  ttio  itilly  developed  man  is  a  better  exponenr 
r  huiDBiiity  thnA  the  new-born  infant.  WImt  it  is  moat  im- 
^^  wt,  Iheu,  to  study  and  refute,  must  be  tho  principles  of 
^SM  wore  advaiiMHl  sects,  uol  those  uf  the  seeta  who  remuin 
^■hiud,  or  are  still  rocking  in  their  cradU^,  xod  therefore  Tmns- 
|BO(l«ataUtm,  rather  thui  Anglicanism. 

^  L'ntJouhtedly  we  se«,  from  lime  U>  time,  a  conservntire,  per- 
Iwps  »  relrogade,  niovemenl  in  Uie  bosom  of  the  seveml  seels, 
^Ht  llii«  movement  is  the  result,  in  most  cases,  of  alarm  for  the 
fFedil  or  prosperity  d'  the  sect,  rather  than  of  any  deep  or  md- 
«  attachment  to  the  principles  or  doctrinos  the  sect  threatens 
V  l«aV6  behind.  Besides,  tlie  movement  is  ever  but  a  mere 
(ddy  in  the  stream,  or  a  slight  ripple  on  its  surtace.  It  reaches 
jUfter  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  sect,  Biid  arrests  or  diverts  never  ibt 
a  cnrreut.  This  is  evident  from  the  late  Oxford  movement, 
e  of  ilia  most  important  inovemenia  of  the  kind  which  ha* 
Moently  been  witneosed.  There  was  a  lime  when  timid  Prol- 
pMants  feared,  and  many  good  Catholics  hoped,  that  it  would 
More  England  to  Catholic  faith  and  unity ;  but  no  sooner  did 
t  become  manifest  to  nil  the  world  tliat  its  tendency  whs  to 
fUniBunion  witli  liome,  Uian  it  was  arrested.  A  few  individual* 
1l«aun«  reconciled  to  the  ChuK-h,  but  the  rasjority  of  those  at 
fint  favorably  disposed  towards  it  avowedly  or  tacitly  abandoned 
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it,  lapsed  into  the  ordinary  channel  of  their  sect,  and  sofiered 
themselves  to  be  borne  onward  with  it  towards  its  Datural  term, 
— no-religion,  or  nihilism.  So  it  is  in  every  sect  in  which  a  siin- 
ilar  movement  takes  place.  As  soon  as  it  is  clear  that  ite  ten- 
dency is  anti-Prutestant,  that  is,  towards  Rome,  it  is  arrested, 
and  only  here  and  there  an  individual  dares  henceforth  avow 
his  adherence  to  it 

It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  the  more  reputable  sects 
are  the  real  bulwarks  of  Protestantism,  and  that,  if  we  refute 
thein,  the  less  reputable  sects  will  fall  of  .themselves.  Doubtkn 
this  is  one  reason  why  our  English  and  American  Catholic  con- 
troversialists direct  their  attacks  so  exclusively  against  Anglican- 
ism and  I'rotestant  Episcopalianism.  But  we  are  disposed  to 
believe  that  tlic  real  supporters  of  Protestantism,  if  not  in  them- 
selves, at  least  in  their  views  and  influence,  are  the  sects  which 
are  farthest  removed  from  Catholicity.  If  there  was  nothing  be- 
low Anglicanism  to  which  Anglicans  could  descend,  we  should 
have  short  work  with  it,  and  the  Anglican  and  Episcopal  sects 
would  soon  disappear,  llie  more  reputable  sects,  comparing 
themselves  with  the  immense  ProtesUmt  world  below  them,  look 
upon  themselves  as  substantially  orthodox,  and  are  more  dispos- 
ed to  dwell  on  what  they  retain  that  others  have  given  up,  than 
on  what  they  themselves  lack  which  we  have.  They  form,  too^ 
a  sort  of  aristocracy,  a  haute  noblesse^  in  the  sectarian  world,  and 
are  pleased  with  their  rank,  and  unwilling  to  forego  the  import- 
ance it  gives  them  in  their  own  eyes.  Moreover,  the  sects  be- 
low tlicm,  all  Protestant,  and  of  their  own  race,  smooth  the  de- 
scent for  them  in  proix)rtion  as  they  are  driven  from  their  more 
elevated  position,  and  enable  them  to  descend  by  an  easy  grada- 
tion, by  almost  imperceptible  steps,  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
error.  If  the  Iligh-churchman  is  defeated,  he  can  descend  to 
Low-churchism  ;  if  the  Low-churchman  is  defeated,  he  can  de- 
scend to  Evangelicalism  ;  if  the  Evangelical  is  defeated,  he  can 
descend  either,  on  the  one  hand,  to  liationalism,  or,  on  the  other, 
to  Transcendentalism, — for,  in  point  of  fact.  Evangelicalism 
nothing  but  a  loose  combination  of  Rationalism  and  Transcend- 


HUliMn.  It  b  Gir  easier  for  a  Uigli-clmrcfaiUBn  (o  become  a, 
ow-cliurcbman  lliou  it  U  for  bim  to  become  a  Catholic,  and 
|W)Q-B  is  tbo  noxt  step  in  tbe  deaceading  scale  fur  easier  to  take 
lan  tlie  next  step  ia  tbe  asceDdiog  scale. 

"  Facilis  descensus  Arerao: 
Nodes  tttque  ili»  palel  atri  janua  Dilis; 
Sed  levocare  gmlum  luperaaque  evadrrc  ad  auru, 
Hoe  opus,  hie  labor  eal." 

Aa  long  as  there  is  a  lower  step  that  can  be  taken  without 

ing  tbe  (.■^seutial  element  of  Proles tuDti^iu,  tiio  defeat  of 

J  more  reptilable  eecia,  on  tbu  ground  ibey  profess  to  occupy, 

II  do  little  for  their  conversion;  for  they  will  never  acknowl- 

evcn  to  thcmaelves,  that  they  are  defeated,  so  long  oh  there 

any  ooncdvable  Protestant  ground  from  which  ihey  are  not 

lly  driven.     It  is  owing  to  Uie  fact  that  Protestants  now 

Im  Bs  Protestant  all  the  territory  between  tbe  ground  occupi- 

d  by  Ur.  Pusey  and  that  occujued  by  M.  Proudhon,  and  thus 

«  larger  field  for  advance  or  retreat,  that  we  find  their  con- 

nnlon  in  our  timea  go  much  more  difficult  tbun  it  was  furmerly. 

Si.  Fraucis  of  Sales,  Bishop  of  Geneva,  himself  alone  regain- 

td  Mvenly-two  thouMind  Protestants  to  the  Church ;  we  are 

e  of  no  bishop  in  tbe  preseiit  age,  however  zealous,  learned, 

or  saintly,  who  has  the  consolation  of  recovering  anything 

ig  a  like  number.     We  cannot,  therefore,  but  regard 

and  tendencies  of  the  more  advnnced  sects  as  those 

it  is  now  altogether  the  meet  important  to  »tudy  and 

.  Not  only  does  I'roteslautism,  as  our  divines  have  from  the 

L  muntained,  logically  lead  to  the  denial  of  all  religion,  to 

eism,  and  therefore  to  nihilism, — for  to  deny  that  God  exislft 

t  lt>  deny  that  anything  is, — but  it  is  now  clear  to  all  who  have 

ntoined  the  subject,  tliat  the  great  body  of  Protestants  are 

pally  prepared,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  fiillow  it  thus  farr 

!he  majority  of  the  Protestant  world  are  really,  if  not  avowedly, 

cendenlalists  to-day.  as  every  one  knowa  who  is  acquainted 
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with  recent  Protestant  literature ;  and  Strauss,  Feuerbach,  Banti^ 
Parker,  Emerson,  Michelet,  Quinet,  and  Proudhon  have  mora 
sympathizers  than  Ilengstenberg,  Pusey,  Seabury,  Nevin,  Alei- 
ander,  Beecher,  and  Kirk.  Proudhon  is  nothing  but  a  ooonil- 
ent  Red  Republican ;  and  where  is  the  Protestant,  in  case  he  is 
not  restrained  by  his  temporal  interest,  who  does  not  sympathns 
with  Red  Republicanism  ?  Uave  not  Protestants  very  generally, 
in  England  and  this  country,  sympathized  with  Maizini  and  lui 
Roman  Republic  ?  Nay,  was  it  not  in  concert  with,  and  by  aid 
even  of,  the  more  reputable  Protestant  sects,  that  he  expelltd 
the  Sovereign  ]^ontiff,  and  established  his  Reign  of  Terror  f  Ii 
not  Protestant  sympatliy  very  generally  enlisted  in  &Yor  of  the 
infidel  and  socialistic  revolutions  in  Europe,  all  of  which  have 
been  stirred  up  and  lielped  on  by  Protestants,  under  the  lead 
of  their  ministers,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  but  really  for  the  piff- 
pose  of  overthrowing  and  annihilating  the  Church  f  Evident  is 
it,  then,  tbiit  they  will  go,  as  a  body,  to  all  lengths  which  tb^ 
find  necessary  to  accomplish  their  purpose  of  hostility  to  CatJbo- 
licity ;  and  as  they  never  can  even  logically  overthrow  the 
Church,  so  long  as  the  existence  of  anything  is  admitted,  they 
must  deny  everything,  and  rush  into  nihilism. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  if  we  wish  to  arrest  the  Protestant  move- 
ment, and  do  what  in  us  lies  to  save  the  souls  of  Protestanti^ 
that  we  reason  with  them,  not  as  if  it  were  a  sufficient  refiitatioB 
of  them  to  prove  that  they  are  tending  to  atheism,  but  as  men 
who  believe  nothing,  and  build  up  our  argument  against  them 
from  the  very  foundation.  Prove  to  them  that  their  doctrines 
are  anti-Christian,  and  they  will  only  beg  you  to  inform  thrai 
wherefore  that  is  a  reason  for  not  believing  them  ;  prove  Chrk- 
tianity  to  be  tru^,  and  they  will  merely  beg  you  to  prove  your 
proofk,  and  thus  demand  of  you  an  infinite  series  of  pixxA. 
They  are,  under  the  point  of  view  of  religion  and  philosophy, 
wholly  rotten,  and  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  crown  of  the 
head  there  is  no  soundness  in  them.  Nothing  will  answer  for 
them  that  does  not  descend  as  low  as  the  hist  denial  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  human  mind  to  conceive,  and  drive  them  from 
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poutiori  to  ptMition,  tall  there  »  tio  position  remaiDiltg  ouuide  of 
liie  Cbarcli  which  tJiey  can  even  nfi'erl  to  Uike. 

I^wtattMiligm  IB  wu  now  find  it,  and  even  ns  iL  was,  virLuiilly, 
in  tbe  tixtMnth  century,  is  not  luirfly  Lhc  denial  of  ciTUin  Ca- 
Ibolic  ilogniBS,  ii  not  merely  the  denial  of  tbe  CbrisUan  revelu- 
itsuir,  bnt  renlly  the  dnniiil  of  nil  religion  and  mornlily,  nn- 
4«mil  Rnd  ruvenU'd.     It  dunies  reason  itself,  as  &r  ns  it  ia  in  the 
ftr/KT  of  man  to  deny  it,  and  is  no  less  unsound  as  pliiloeopliy 
tiwn  it  »  SB  faith.     It  extinguiaiies  the  light  of  nature  no  ]aa 
tba  light  of  revehiUon,  and  is  as  fidse  in  relation  Ut  the  na- 
tural order  OS  to  the  Buperoaturol.    Even  when    rrotesUnta 
a  proft-asiou  of  believing  in  revelation,  they  discredit  rea- 
In  regard  to  reaaou,  they  are,  even  when  proteasing  to 
beUere,  tery  generally  Fvrrhonists.     The  Evangelical  secta,  for 
loataDce,  do  not  merely  deny  the  snlficiency  of  reason  as  our 
•oly  f^ide,  but  Ibey  deny  its  trustworihiness  altogether,  and  as- 
thai  we  inu5t  take  for  our  gtiido  ibo  Scriptures,  not  as  ii> 
larpruted  by  an  authority  accredited  to  reason,  nor  as  iuterpret- 
td  by  reason  itsdt  but  as  interpreted  by  the  private  illuiniuations 
f  tbe  spirit     Tbey  thus  supenode,  as  it  were,  annihilate,  rea- 
Mi,  and  rdduue  themselves  to  the  condition  of  irrational  beings, 
irtnally  declnro  man  incapable  of  receiving  a  siipcmaturaV  revo- 
ition,  and  then  call  upon  him  lo  believe  the  Bible,  and  to  walk 
y  Ihe  supernatural  light  of  faith.     As  long  as  their  enthusiasm 
Kts,  M  long  as  tbey  can  keep  up  a  sort  of  unnatural  excitement, 
ly  may  half  penunde  tliemBeires  that  they  are  supematiirally 
linated  ;  but  as  »oou  as  their  fever  abaUs,  and  they  sink  to 
»r  ordinary  level,  they  experience  the  roost  painful  niisgivings, 
B  ait|ipo>M^  »a]>cmatural  light  fedes  away,  and,  having  no  rea- 
B  OH  wbidi  to  fall  back,  they  can  believe  nothing,  and  either 
«nly  avow  themselves  inlidels,  or,   merely  keep   up   a  show 
piety,  seek  relief  by  devoting  all  their  energies  to  worldly  dis- 
ictioM  or  pleasures.     They  begin  by  proposing  revelation,  not 
tlie  ootnptement,  hut  as  tbe  »uhBtitut«,  of  reasou  ;  and  when 
Guls,  na  fail  it  must    f  not  supported  by  motives  of 
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credibility  addressed  to  reason,  and  satisiSKtory  to  it,  notbingW" 
mains  for  them  but  universal  skepticism. 

The  formalistic  sects,  as  the  Anglican  and  Episcopalian,  reach 
the  same  result  though  by  a  different  process.  Building  on 
sham,  taking  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  and  denjring  both 
the  substance  and  the  light  the  shadow  necessarily  implies,— or, 
in  other  words,  refusing  to  draw  from  their  premises  tlieir  logical 
consequences,  afraid  to  make  a  complete  proposition,  to  say  two 
and  two  make  four,  and  stopping  short  with  saying  two  and  two^ 
lest  they  lose  tlie  via  media,  and  roll  over  to  Rome,  or  &11  off  into 
Dissent,— they  destroy  reason  by  mutilating  and  enslaving  it,  and 
find  themselves  witliout  anything  by  or  to  which  a  sapematmal 
revelation  can  be  accredited,  llie  Rationalistic  sects,  aeeii^  the 
errors  of  Evangelicals  and  formalists,  think  to  saye  reason  by 
resolving  the  supomntural  into  the  natural ;  but  in  doing  thii 
they  lose  revelation,  and  therefore  reason, — because  no  man  am 
deny  revelation  without  denying  reason,  and  because  reason 
without  revelation  is  insufficient  for  herself,  inadequate  to  the 
solution  of  the  great  problems  of  life  which  she  herself  raisei. 
Be^^inning  by  itsking  of  reason  more  than  she  can  give,  th^ 
en'd  by  disc;irding  her  and  falling  into  universal  skeptidsm,  ths 
ultimi^te  term  of  all  Protestantism. 

Protestants,  it  is  well  known,  are  able  to  keep  up  the  8elf> 
delusion  tliat  ihay  are  believers  only  by  obstinately  refusing  to 
pUHh  their  principles  to  their  legitimate  consequences,  and  faj 
shutting  their  eyes  to  the  objections  which  may  be  suggested  or 
urged  against  them.     The  condition  of  a  Protestant  wishing  to 
retain  his  Protestantism,  and  yet  keep  up  the  api>earanoe  of  being 
a  believer,  is  most  pitiable.   The  poor  man  has  no  mental  freedom, 
no  intellectual  courage,  but  is  a  cowardly  slave,  with  all  the 
weakness  and  meanness  characteristic  of  slaves  in  general.     He 
never  dares  trust  himself  to  his  principles,  and  follow  them  oat 
to  their  remotest  logical  consequences,  and  is  doomed,  turn 
which  way  he  will,  to  be  inconsequent,  and  to  submit  to  a  most 
tyrannical  and  capricious  master;  for  otherwise  ho  would  find 
himself,  on  the  one  hand,  approaching  too  near  Catholidty  to 
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mUD  a  Prot«stauL,  or,  on  the  oiher,  loo  Dear  to  niliilisiu  U> 
Wfen  pretend  to  be  :i  believer.  Alas  for  tho  poor  man  1  Ue 
hogs  liH  c)i»nii,  and,  by  the  strangest  infatuation  imaginable, 
'tncitt  ]m  slsrery  is  freedom.  All  who  have  etadied  the  subject 
«  well  Ihat  l^oteetJiDts  uro  Protcstnnts,  not  by  virtue  of  rou- 
t,  bat  in  spite  of  renaon, — not  because  they  reason,  but  soleljr 
0  Uiey  do  not,  will  not,  and  dnro  not  reason.  Tho  rcjec- 
'  reason  is  their  fundatnentnl  vice.  Reason  is  our  natural 
t,  And,  though  of  no  value  out  of  its  sphere,  Id  ita  sphere  is 
It  dots  not  suHieo  of  itself  for  all  the  wants  of  the 
D  soul,  but  its  anniliiaUon  reduces  us  below  the  condition 
1,  and  renders  us  incapable  of  receiving  even  a  superna- 
elation.  Revelation  does  not  abrogate  or  stiperseda 
;  it  restores  it  and  snppliea  its  deficiencies.  Grace  sup- 
I  nature.  Christianity  is  a  sj-stem  of  pure  grace, — ie,  in 
K  BUpernatuml  creation,  but  a  supernatural  Creadon  /or  the 
1,  designed  to  rep^r  the  damage  nature  has  incurred  by 
d  to  enable  raan  to  attaan  tlie  end  to  which  his  Creator 
y  appointed  him.  Man  is  not  for  the  Sacraments,  but 
nracnts  are  for  fnan.  The  first  office  of  grace  is  to  re- 
t  nature,  or  to  lieal  ila  wonnds ;  having  restored  it  to  health, 
e  it,  indeed,  but  always  retains  it,  and  uses  iL  Here  ts 
d  feet  that  Protestant  tlieologians  always  overlook, 
n  reality,  always  present  nature  and  grace  as  two  antag- 
la  powers,  and  suppose  the  presence  of  the  one  must  be  the 
i  destruction  of  the  other.  Lnther  and  Calvin,  weary  of 
i,  and  shrinking  from  the  efforts  to  acquire  the 
irtues  eiyoined  by  Catholicity,  began 'their  so-called 
5g  the  total  depravity  of  huraan  nature,  and 
g  that  original  sin  involved  the  loss  of  reason  and  free- 
^ndng  man  physically  to  t!ie  condition  of  irrational  ani- 
iuperadding  tho  penally  of  guilL  Here,  in  tho  very 
;.  they  denied  natural  reason,  all  natural  religion,  and  all 
it  morality,  and  consequently  ii^erti  d  for  man  in  the  natu- 
:,  left  to  hia  natural  powers  and  fiicultiea,  universal  »kep- 
j  and  moral  indifference ;  for  without  reason  there  can  be 
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no  belief  and  without  free-will  no  mond  obligation,  no  moral  dtf* 
ference  of  actions. 

The  Artnioians,  indeed,  saw  this,  and  sought  to  remedy  it  by 
reasserting  the  natural  law ;  but  as  they  still  held  to  total  de- 
pravity, the  reassertion  amounted  to  nothing ;  or,  if  they  some- 
times abandoned  total  depravity,  they  rushed  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  reasserted  Pelagianism  or  semi-Pelagianism,  and 
restricted  the  office  of  grace  to  enabling  us  to  do  more  easily 
what,  nevertheless,  we  are  able  to  do  without  it  If  they  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  the  peculiar  error  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  they 
fell  into  Rationalism.  As  Luther  and  Calvin  annihilated  reason 
and  free-will,  the  whole  spiritual  nature  of  man,  and  made  man 
purely  passive  in  the  work  of  r^eneration  and  Christian  per- 
fection, the  Arminians,  become  Rationalists,  disregarding  the  ne-« 
cessity  of  grace,  made  the  natural  law  sufficient,  and  asserted 
only  a  natural  morality.  But  experience  proving  the  inadequa- 
cy of  the  natural  law,  when  taken  without  its  revealed  comple- 
ment and  sanction, — of  natural  morality,  when  not  elevated  by 
supernatural  Christian  virtue, — they,  like  the  others,  lapsed,  of 
necessity,  into  the  same  skepticism. 

The  error  of  each  class  is  avoidable  only  by  understanding 
that  grace  always  supposes  nature,  and  that  grace  without  na- 
ture would  be  &s  a  telescope  to  a  man  without  eyes.  Revela- 
tion supposes  reason,  and  we  as  effectually  deny  Christianity 
when  we  deny  reason  as  when  we  deny  revelation ;  both  must 
be  asserted  with  equal  firmness  and  emphasis,  each  in  its  own 
sphere,  in  relation  to  its  appropriate  office,  or  nothing  is  assorted. 
To  deny  reason  is,  a  fortiori,  to  deny  revelation,  and  to  deny 
revelation  is  virtually  to  deny  reason  ;  because  the  evidences  of 
the  fact  of  revelation  are  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  reason,  and 
because  reason,  without  revelation,  being  undeniably  insufficient 
to  solve  the  problems  which  torture  the  mind  without  feith,  and 
to  satisfy  the  craving  of  our  nature  for  something  above  itself, 
cannot  maintain  itself  practically  in  credit,  and  necessarily  loses 
its  authority.  Philosophy,  undoubtedly,  rests  for  its  basis  on 
nataral  reason,  otherwise  we  should  be  unable  to  distinguiBh  it 
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D  Caliidic  Iheolugy,  or  to  draw  tiny  intelligible  diEtiDcrlion 
ttottreeo  the  nalurni  itiidjiupeniaturni ;  but  wilLont  the  lighl  of 
revelntioD,  we  shall  ne^■er  be  ablp,  in  our  fallen  condition,  to 
construct  n  Boimd  sind  adequate  philosopby.  So,  on  tbe  other 
linnd,  without  a  sound  and  HdequHte  philosophy,  vre  con  never 
a  true  and  ndequat«  theology  ;  for  as  rc«lntion  is  aecfs- 
ury  as  an  instrument  in  the  conalrutftion  of  philoMjihy,  so  is 
jhilosophy"  necessary  as  an  inslroment  in  tbe  construction  of 
theology, — tiiat  is,  theolo^  as  a  scienoe,  and  as  distingiiiahnble 
ftom  &ith.  Hen(«,  in  all  courees  of  Catholic  instruction,  tbe 
Uudont  makes  hb  philosophy  before  ha  proceeds  to  bis  theology. 
It  fe  dear  enough,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  tlie  most 
;  want  of  ProUatanta,  under  the  intellectual  point  of 
r,  is  a  sound  philosophy,  which,  so  to  speak,  shuU  rchabilitst« 
I,  nrid  T'Qtom  them  to  natural  reli^on  and  inorahty.  Tbey 
lost  reason,  and  have  fallen  below  tbe  religion  or  morality 
which  lies  in  the  natural  order,  and  which  stl  revealed  religion 
nd  morality  presuppoee.  The  philosophy  needed  is  nowhere 
f  be  fiiand  in  the  Protestant  world,  and  cannot  possibly  be 
Crmted  by  Protcstjinta.  for  the  reason  that  the  revelation  which 
Mttsl  serve  as  its  instrument  they  have  not,  or  at  best  only  some 
ietacbed  fragtneiila  of  it.  The  only  respectable  school  of  pbilos- 
)pliy  to  be  (bund  amongst  Protestants  is  the  ScollJsh  School  of 
t  and  Stewan ;  but  thb  school  dogmatizes  rather  than  phi- 
>fciKes.  It  very  justly  assumes  that  all  philosophy  most 
1  from  certain  indemonstrable  principles,  and  it  docs  not 
hr  eesetitially  in  its  inventory  of  these  principles ;  but  it  fails  to 
teblish  tbem,  or  to  show  us  that  they  have  scientific  validity. 
It  calls  them  the  constituent  principles  of  human  belief,  and 
toys,  very  truly,  tbnt  they  must  be  admitted,  or  all  science,  all 
|ihila*ophy,  is  out  of  the  question.  But  this  is  no  more  than 
Binne,  whom  it  aims  to  rcfiite,  himself  said.  Is  science  or  phi- 
losophy possible !  is  the  precise  question  to  bo  answered. 
Without  tbe  conditions  you  assert,  we  grant  it  is  not  possible  ; 
t  what  then )  Tlierefore  your  alleged  principles  are  sound  t 
Whj  not ;     Therefore  all  sdence,  all  philosophy,  is  impossible  I 
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No  doubt,  the  Scottish  School  has  protested  yehementlj  against 
the  skepticism  of  Hume,  but  its  refutation  of  tliat  skepticism  is 
a  mere  paralogism,  a  simple  begging  of  the  question,  and  there- 
fore, scicntificaUy  considered,  worthless. 

But,  after  all,  we  cannot  place  our  chief  reliance  on  philoso- 
phy as  an  instrument  in  the  convei^ion  of  Protestants.  Philos- 
ophy is  too  indirect  and  too  slow  in  its  operations  to  meet  their 
wants.  They  are  too  hr  gone,  too  restless,  too  impatient^  too 
averse  to  calm  inflection  and  continuous  thought,  to  listen  to 
us  while  we  set  the  true  philosophy  before  them,  or  to  sub- 
mit to  the  labor  absolutely  requisite  to  comprehend  and  appre- 
ciate profound  philosophical  science.  An  age  of  balloons,  steam- 
cars,  and  lightning  telegraphs  is  not  exactly  the  age  for  pbiks- 
ophers.  Moreover,  Protestant  perversity  would  find  in  the 
necessity  of  the  long  and  patient  thought,  and  dose  and  subtile 
reasoning,  demanded  by  philosophy,  an  objection  to  our  religion 
itself.  Your  religion,  they  would  say,  if  true,  is  intended  for 
all  mankind,  and  therefore  should  be  within  the  reach  of  eveiy 
capacity,  llie  thought  and  reasoning  necessary  to  create  or 
understand  the  philosophy  you  insist  upon,  transcend  the  capa- 
city of  all  but  the  gifted  few,  and  therefore,  if  necessary  to  estab- 
lish your  religion,  prove  that  your  religion  is  not  true.  We 
might,  indeed,  reply,  that  the  thought  and  reasoning  objected  to 
are  necessary  to  refute  the  errors  of  Protestants,  not  simply  to 
establish  our  religion ;  but  that  would  amount  to  nothing  in 
practice.  The  nature  of  the  Protestant  is  to  devise  the  most 
subtile  erron>  in  his  power,  and  to  find  an  objection  to  our  idig^ 
ion  in  the  very  labor  he  makes  necessary  for  their  refutation. 
When  he  objects,  he  may  be  as  subtile  and  as  abstruse  as  he 
pleases ;  but  when  we  reply,  he  insists  that  we  shall  be  popular, 
and  never  go  beyond  the  deptli  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity, — 
that  wc  shall  answer  tlie  objection  not  only  to  tlie  mind  that 
raises  it,  but  to  the  minds  of  all  men.  Only  the  candid  among 
Protestants  would  acknowledge  the  justness  of  our  reply,  and 
these  would  fail  to  comprehend  it ;  for  if  you  find  a  candid 
Protestant,  you  may  safely  conclude  that  he  lacks  intelligence^ 


a  wlwn  you  liod  an  jnl«lligeDt  I'roteslant  you  may  be  sure  that 
e  lacks  cHDdor.  There  must,  liien,  be  some  briefer  and  more 
Expeditious  wny  of  dealing  with  ProKstAntH  than  that  of  philoso- 
phy, if  we  wish  to  airect  tbem  favorably. 

We  have  defined  Froteatantisni  to  be  hnslility  to  the  Church, 

I  TJrtujOly  Dihilism,  because  Proteataiita  in  general,  sooner 
Iban  return  to  the  Church  will  puali  their  hostility  (o  ita  lunt 
COfuequcDce,  which  is  the  deuiiil  of  Uod,  therefore  of  all  exl^t' 
^noe  and  exi>it«Dces.  But  this  is  not  all  that  ^fii  h&ve  to  say  of 
ithe  matter.  No  man  loves  error  (or  its  own  sake,  or  wills  what 
dow  not  apjiear  to  him  to  be  good.     The  natural  heart  of  every 

II  recoils  inatincUvely  from  atheism ;  and  it  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
lihal  one  without  a  fearful  and  even  a  protracted  struggle  aband- 

~  D>  all  faith  and  pitity,  resigns  all  hope  of  an  h^roofiier,  and  con- 
HitB  to  place  himself  in  the  cat^;ory  of  the  beasts  that  perish. 
btKd,  DO  doubl,  will  carry  a  nian  to  great  lengths;  but  even 
nd  must  hate  its  caue«,  real  or  imaginary.  Hatred  is  love 
evened,  and  intense  haired  of  one  thing  is  the  reverse  action 
i  intense  love  of  aoniething  else.  Protestants  hale  the  Church. 
RThorefore  I  Because  tliey  love  truth  i  Nonsense.  Because 
bey  believe  herfiike,  imddcstnictiveto  thesoulsof  men?  Non- 
pnse  i^wn.  We  hope  there  is  no  Catholic  so  stupid  ns  to  b«- 
Sev«  it.  Their  hatred  of  the  Church  bas  nothicg  to  do  with 
oncem  for  truth  or  for  salvation.  A  large  portion  of  them  be- 
t\e  in  no  trulh,  in  no  salvation ;  a  larger  portion  still  are  of 
pioion  that  all  men  will  be  saved,  and  that  trutli  is  whatever 
eenn  to  a  man  to  be  true ;  and  the  remainder  bold  that  the 
uliarch  is  suhelanUally  orthodox,  and  that  salvation  is  attjunable 
I  h*r  communion,  ns  well  as  in  their  own.  Whatever,  then, 
le  cause  of  tlieir  hatred  of  the  Church,  it  i«  a  cause  uncon- 
ected  with  considerations  of  anollier  world,  or  with  truth  as 
wch. 

We  need  not  look  far  for  this  something  which  Froteslanta 
,  4ave  md  tlie  Church  condemns,  and  for  condemning  which  they 
■re  full  of  wrath  against  her.     It  is  nothing  very  recondite,  or 
lery  difficult  to  seize.     We  make  quite  too  much  of  Protestant- 
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iam,  which  is,  \u  reality,  a  veiy  vulgar  thing,  and  Ues  altogether 
on  the  surface  of  life.  Protestantism  is  nothing  more  or  lets 
than  that  spirit  of  lawlessness  which  leads  every  one  to  wish  to 
have  his  own  way, — very  common  in  women  and  children,  and 
perhaps  not  less  common  in  men,  only  they  have,  generally,  t 
hetter  faculty  of  concealing  it  Objectively  de6ned,  it  is  expres- 
sed in  the  common  saying,  '* Forbidden  fruit  is  sweetest;"  and 
subjectively,  it  is  a  craving  for  what  is  prohibited,  because  pro- 
hibited. It  ima^ues  that  the  sovereign  good  is  in  what  the  law 
forbids,  and  opposes  the  Church  because  she  upholds  the  law, 
— hates  the  law  because  the  law  restrains  it,  duty  because  duty 
obliges  it ;  and  since,  as  long  as  it  admits  the  existence  of  God, 
it  must  admit  duty,  it  denies  God ;  and  since,  as  long  as  it  ad- 
mits the  existence  of  anything,  it  must  admit  the  existence  of 
God,  it  denies  ever^-thing,  and  lapses  into  nihilisnL  Here  is  the 
whole  mystor}-  of  the  matter, — Protestantl«*m  in  a  nutshell. 

The  source  of  tliis  impatience  of  restraint,  and  this  desire  to 
have  one's  own  way,  is  the  pride  natural  to  the  human  heart, 
the  root  of  ever}*  vice  and  of  every  sin.  "  Your  eyes  shall  be 
0{)ened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil,"  said 
.the  siTpont  to  Kvc ;  and  she  reached  forth  her  hand,  plucked  the 
forbidden  fruit,  ate,  and  sin  and  dcatli  were  in  the  worlds  Pride 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  denial  of  our  dependence,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  assertion  of  our  own  sufficiency.  Hero  you  may  see 
the  origin  and  the  essential  characteristic  of  Protestantism, 
which  is  as  old  as  the  first  motion  of  pride  or  of  resistance  to  the 
will  of  God.  Protestantism,  after  all,  is  more  ancient  than  we 
commonly  concede.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionaiy,  would 
have  been  as  correct  if  he  had  said  the  Devil  was  the  first  Prot- 
estant, as  he  was  in  saying  that  he  was  "  the  first  Whig."  It 
offends  pride  to  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  our  own  insuffict- 
ency,  to  admit  that  we  cannot  be  trusted  to  follow  our  own  in- 
clinations, that  we  must  be  subjected  to  metes  and  bounds,  and 
placed  under  tutors  and  nuisters,  who  say.  Do  this.  Do  that; 
and  we  are  galled,  and  we  resolve  we  will  not  endure  it;  we 
break  the  withes  that  bind  us ;  we  will  stand  up  on  our  ow 
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'ottiii,nnA  asscrl  our  frcedotn  infaix  of  hcav(;a,carUi  and  hell, 
euco  we  sea  ProIesliUils,  in  every  age,  moimtitig  tlte  tallest  pair 
(  stills  they  can  £ntl  or  construct,  aod  with  more  or  1cm  vehe- 
Mooe,  vriib  more  ur  less  ecUt,  according  to  the  circnnutances  of 
«  mid  pUoc.  mflgniloquenily  asserting  tl»  "  inborn"  lights  of 
D,  |iroudly  swearing  to  be  free,  to  stand  up  in  their  naUre  dig- 
f,  in  the  full  iind  resplendent  majesty  of  their  own  manhood, 
1  tanking  such  ajipeaU.iuid  fonning  such  alliances  aa  they 
vy  will  beat  secure  their  iodepen deuce,  relieve  them  from  all 

gi\  e  them  the  opportunity  to  live  as  they  li»t. 
finch  is  the  general  and  essential  chHracleiialic  of  Protesbmt- 
i;  its  particular  chafacter  or  form  b  determined  by,  and  va- 
I  with,  the  circumstauceB  of  time  and  place.  In  itself,  as 
mes  well  shows,  it  is  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  no  period  of 
gtUxy,  but  whatever  it  has  that  is  pecuhar  it  borrows  from  the 
iT  of  the  epoch  in  which  irappears.  It  Ja  always  csseo- 
rIIj'  the  spirit  that  works  in  the  children  of  disobedience,  but 
be  form  under  which  tb«  disobedience  manifesla  itself  depends 
t  «iterior  and  accidental  causes.  'What  it  resists  is  what  it 
Kb  ofiibnsive  to  huninn  pride,  to  pure,  unmitigated  egutism, 
■d  whal  it  tuserlM  is  always  &'>serted  as  the  means  of  securing 
ee  toofe  to  its  independent  acUon.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
Dde  ibund  itself  gnlled  by  submission  to  the  Church,  for  the 
ihurch  could  not  lulerate  its  wild  specnlations  and  its  theolog- 
i  errors.  It  then  denied  the  authority  of  the  Church ;  and 
■  order  to  make  a  show  of  justilying  its  denial,  it  asserted  the 
Bpremacy  of  the  Scriptures,  interpreted  by  private  reason,  or 
f  ibe  private  S[iirit.  Soon  it  found  tliat  the  assertion  of  the 
npreuiMy  of  the  Rcriptiirts,  so  interpreted,  limited  its  sove- 
ri^ly,  and  that  it  was  as  galling  to  ita  sense  of  independence 
o  mbmit  to  a  dead  book  as  to  a  living  Church,  and  then  it  dc- 
ped  the  Scriptures,  and,  lo  justify  its  denial,  asserted  the  su- 
trcmaoy  of  rcawii.  But  rcnson,  again,  galled  it,  reminded  it 
(  its  dependence,  and  would  not  suf&r  it  to  live  as  it  listed, 
(hen  it  crit?d  out,  Down  wiUi  reason,  and  up  with  sentiment! — 
«  Tmnscendenlal    element   paramount   to   reason,— and   thus 
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reached  the  jumping-oOf  place.  In  order  to  resist  ^fectoallj 
the  I*ope,  it  at  one  time,  as  in  England,  proclaims  the  ^rine 
right  of  kings ;  and  then,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  ^Tine  rigbt 
of  kings,  it  proclaims  the  divine  right  of  the  people,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  of  the  mob ;  and'  finally,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  authority  of  the  mob,  it  proclaims  tlie  divine  right  of  eadi 
and  every  individual,  and  declares  that  each  and  every  individnsl 
is  God,  the  only  God, — thus  resolving  Grod  into  men,  and  all 
men  into  one  man,  which  implies  the  right  of  every  man  to  take 
the  entire  univerne  to  himself,  and  possess  it  as  his  own  property. 
You  laugh  at  its  absurdity  ?  Upon  our  conscience,  we  iofent 
nothing,  we  exaggerate  nothing,  and  say  nothing  more  than  is 
asserted,  in  sober  earnest,  by  men  whom  the  Protestant  world 
delights  to  honor. 

Turn  Protestantism  over  as  you  will,  analyze  it  to  your  heart's 
content,  you  can  make  nothing  more  or  less  of  it  than  mere 
vulgar  pricks  and  the  various  efforts  pride  makes  from  time  to 
time  and  place  to  place  to  secure  its  own  gratification,  to  realize 
Uie  assertion  of  the  serpent,  "  Ye  shall  be  as  gfods  knowing  good 
and  evil,'' — that  is,  ye  shall  know  good  and  evil  of  yourselves, 
as  God  knows  them  of  himself,  and  shall  be  independent,  and 
act  as  seemetli  to  you  good,  even  as  God  is  independent  and 
doth  according  to  his  will,  not  as  subject  to  a  power  above  him- 
self|  and  in  obedience  to  another  will  than  his  own.  Just  see 
the  proof  of  this,  in  the  sympathy  now  universally  given  to 
every  revolt  against  establishe<l  authority.  All  your  modem 
literature  is  Satanic,  and  approves,  and  teaches  us  to  approve, 
every  rebel,  whether  against  p<irental,  popular,  royal,  or  Dhriiie 
autliority.  ITio  Protestant  readers  of  Paixidise  Lost  sympathize 
with  Lucifer,  in  his  war  against  the  Almighty,  and  if  they  had 
been  in  heaven,  as  one  of  our  friends  suggests,  would  have  sided 
with  him.  Our  friend,  J.  D.  Nourse,*  defending  himself  against 
our  strictures  on  his  book,  boldly  asserts  that  God  is  a  despot, 
and  his  government  a  despotism, — nay,  that  all  aathori^  is 
despotic 

*  See  below.    Authority  and  Liberty, 
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Finding  the  esstnc^-  of  PrfJl^slantisra  to  be  mere  vulgar  pride, 
«t  it  is  a  moral  di^asc  rather  tlinn  an  intellectual  aberration, 
is  evideDt  that  we  ore  to  treat  it  ns  a  vice  rather  thnn  as  an 
ror,  wid  Protestants  a«  sinners  rather  than  as  «impl3r  unbe- 
[ver»  or  mitibelieveTB.  This  may  not  be  very  flattering  to  their 
ide ;  nevertheless,  it  is  the  only  way  they  deserve  to  be  treat- 
I,  and  the  only  way  in  wliich  tliey  can  be  trealfid  for  their 
ni.  We  honor  them  quite  too  much  when  we  treat  them  ax 
en  whose  heads  are  wrong,  but  whose  hearts  are  sound.  The 
of  the  head  is  the  consequence  of  the  rottenness  of 
le  hearL  The  remedy  must  be  applied  to  the  sent  of  the  dis- 
M,  or  it  will  be  wholly  ineffectual ;  and  as  the  disease  b  in  the 
ill  nUher  than  in  the  intellect,  we  must,  ns  we  do  with  sinners 
I  general,  avail  ourselves  of  motives  that  tend  to  persuade  the 
ill,  rather  than  of  those  which  tend  primarily  to  convince  the 
sdeistKDding.  Get  the  heart  right,  and  the  intellect  will  soon 
Klify  itsel£ 

Kow  it  is  certain,  that,  so  far  as  the  great  body  of  ProtestAtils 
«  oonceraed,  it  is  of  do  use  to  appeal  to  any  love  of  truth  or 
l(pird  for  salvation  they  may  be  supposed  to  have.  They  are 
try  generally  prepared,  with  Macbeth,  "  to  jump  the  world  to 
Hue,"  and  think  only  how  they  shall  manage  matters  for  this 
orld.  Tliey  are  woridly,  and  their  wisdom  is  ewlhly,  Hensual, 
iHlisU  ;  even  their  virtues,  their  honesty,  their  uprigfatneaa  of 
ndoct,  have  reference,  not  to  God,  but  to  their  justification, 
Iher  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  or  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  pride. 
loo  prouii  or  too  v^n  to  do  this  or  that  act  which  is 
iBtnvy  to  good  manners.  We  must  therefore  approach  them 
I  men  who  are  wedded  to  this  world,  who  are  Protestants  for 
le  take  of  living  for  this  world  alone,  and  refuse  to  be  Cntho- 
cs  because  Catholicity  enjoins  hnmility,  detachment  from  the 
Id,  and  a  life  of  self-denial  and  niordficatJon,  lived  for  God 
i«.  As  long  as  it  ia  conceded,  or  aa  long  ns  they  believe  it 
i,  that  their  Protestantism  is  more  favorable  to  man,  regarded 
mi inhabitaiit  of  thit  worid,  th«iC»th<riiiia^,w6CMaot 
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get  them  to  listen  to  what  we  have  to  say  for  our  reiigioiL    If 
they  hear,  it  will  be  as  if  they  heard  not 

But  it  is  a  &et,  as  clearly  demonstrable,  in  ita  way,  as  ay 
matlieraatical  problem,  that  Catholicity  enjoins  the  only  nomnl 
life  for  man,  even  in  this  world,  letting  alone  what  it  secures  « 
in  another.    Human  pride  just  now  takes  the  form  of  SocialiuB, 
and  Socialism  is  tJie  I^rotcstantism  of  our  times.    It  is  hninaa 
pride  under  this  form  tliat  we  must  address,  and  show  to  the 
Socialists,  not — as  some  silly  and  misguided  creatures  calliii^ 
themselves  Catholics,  and  sometimes  occupying  editorial  dudn, 
are  accustomed  to  do — that  Catholicity  favors  tliem  by  accept- 
ing their  Socialism,  but  that  it  favors  the  object  they  piofeii  to 
have  at  heart, — that  it  is  the  true  and  only  genuine  Socialism, 
the  basis  of  all  voriUible  society,  and  the  only  known  instrunieot 
of  well-being,  cither  for  the  individual  or  for  the  race.     We  must 
bIiow,  that,  und(.*r  the  social  point  of  view,  under  the  various  re- 
lationA  of  civilization,  Protestantism  is  an  ogregioas  blunder,  and 
precipitates  its  adhorents  into  the  precise  enls  they  really  w»h 
to  avoid.     That  it  docs  so  is  evident  enough  to  all  who  have 
cyos  to  ROC,  an<l  is  proved  by  the  very  complaints  Protestanti 
make  of  their  own  movements.    Their  own  complaints  of  them- 
selves show,  to  use  a  vulgar  proverb,  that  they  alwajTS  "jnmp 
from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,"  in  attempting  to  better  their 
condition.     Tlioy  could  not  endure  the  autliority  of  the  Church ; 
th«»y  resisted  it,  and  foil  under  the  tyranny  of  the  sect,  even  in 
th«»ir  own  view  of  the  case,  a  thousand  times  less  tolerable. 
They  rol>ellcd,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  against  the  Voyto^  and  fell 
under  the  iron  ruK?  of  the  civil  de8j)ot ;  in  England,  they  could 
not  endure  the  Ix)rd's  bishops,  and  they  fell  under  the  LonTs 
presbyters,  and  from  Lord's  presbyters  under  the  I-ord's  brethren, 
and  from  Lord's  brethren  under  the  capricious  tyranny  of  th«r 
own  fancies  and  passions.     In  political  and  social  reforms  it  has 
fared  no  better  with  Uiem.     In  France,  the  ConstiiuanU  were 
more  oppressive  than  the  old  monarchy,  the  Gironde  than  the 
Canstituante,  the  Movntain  than  the  Girmide  ;  and  the  preseot 
French  government,  in  order  to  save  society  from  complete  defr 
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obliged  to  adopt  n 


lore  atripgent  lUan  ei-er 
ChirW  the  T«iUi  or  Louis  Pliilippc  dareJ  ionium  upon.  The 
overthrow  oi  ont;  tyranny  lisads  to  nnotlier  of  neoussity  more 
hoanlera  and  oppressive,  because  weaker  and  po^eaing  a  I«ag 
firm  liold  on  lbs  atfectiona  of  the  people.  A  strong  government 
con  u&ird  to  be  Icnieiit  A  weak  government  must  be  stringent. 
Yd  ill*  wise  men  of  tbe  age  rusU  on  in  tlieir  wild'^oose  ctiuee 
^u(ka-  WOTkll/  felicity,  while  it  flics  ever  the  faster  before  tliem. 
^■ub  the  gsiublcr,  who  has  played  amty  his  patrimony,  his  wife% 
^^pw«K  mmI  pawned  his  bat  and  coat,  but  keej«  playing  oii,  they 
naat  on  another  liirow, — though  losing  all,  &ncy  they  are  just 
agotng  to  recover  all,  and  make  a  fortune  equal  to  tbeir  bound- 
kss  wiabes.  If  they  could  but  see  themselves  as  the  unexcited 
bfttauden  see  tliem,  they  would  throw  awny  the  dice,  and  rush 
«Htk  self-loathing  from  the  hr/l  in  which  they  find  only  Ihnr 
0Wti  nun. 

The  principle  on  which  ProtestanU  seek  even  worldly  fetidly 

b  fitUe,  and  we  can  say  nothing  better  of  them,  than  tJint  Uiey 

prove  themselves  what  tbe  sacred  Scriptures  would  term  fooU  in 

IbUonii^  it     Wbcn  wsiS  it  ever  known  that  pride,  following  it- 

teU^  did  not  meet  mortification,  or  that  any  worldly  distinction, 

or  good,  sought  for  its  own  sake,  did  not  either  baffle  puisuit,  or 

_wore  a  canker  to  the  heart  i     Did  you  ever  see  a  man  running 

^Wler  fiune  that  ever  oveilook  it,  or  a  man  always  nuising  his 

^B^th  that  was  ever  other  than  sickly }     Have  you  no  eyes, 

^bo  ears,  no  underetandiDg  t     Fame  comes,  if  at  nil,  unsought, 

greolnesa  &llon-s  in  tlie  train  of  humility,  and  imppiness,  coy  to 

tha  importunate  wooer  throws  herself  into  the  arms   of  him 

wbo  tratfl  her  with  indifference.     All  experience  proves  the  truth 

of  the  principle,  "Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  bis  jus- 

tioe,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  bu|)eradded  unlo  you."     Take 

it  Bs  inspiration,  as  the  word  of  God,  or  as  a  maxim  of  human 

prudence,  it  is  e({ually  true,  and  he  who  runs  against  it  only 

proves  his  own  follv.     "Live  while  you  live,"  saj's  the  Prolust- 

Be  it  so  ;  live  while  you  live,  but  live  yon  can- 

.  live  to  God,  according  to  the  principleii  of  the 
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Catholic  religion.  live  now  you  do  not,  and  jon  know  joa  do 
not ;  jou  are  only  just  agoing^  and  not  a  few  of  you  fear  tbat 
you  are  never  even  a^ing  to  live,  as  all  your  poetry,  with  iti 
deep  pathos  and  melodious  wail,  too  amply  proves. 

Here  comes  in  to  our  aid  the  excellent  work  before  us.  Itez- 
actly  meets  the  present  state  of  the  Protestant  world,  and  maka 
the  only  kind  of  appeal  to  which,  in  their  present  mood,  thej 
will  listen.  Its  author  makes  no  apology  for  Cathdidtj,  lie 
offers  no  direct  argument  for  its  truth ;  he  simply  comet  ferwiid 
and  compares  the  respective  influences  of  Protestantism  and 
Oatliolicity  on  European  civilization,  and  shows,  that,  wiifle 
Catholicity  tends  unceasingly  to  advance-civilization,  Ph>toitnt- 
ism  as  unceasingly  tends  to  savagism,  and  that  it  is  to  its  hostile 
influences  we  owe  the  slow  progress  of  European  dviiizrtioD 
during  the  last  tliree  centuries.  lie  shows  that  Protestantism  ii 
hostile  to  liberty,  to  philosophy,  to  tlie  higher  mental  cultare,  to 
art,  to  equality,  to  political  and  social  well-being.  He  shows  it, 
we  say ;  not  merely  asserts,  but  proves  it,  by  unanswerable  argn* 
ments  and  undeniable  facts.  If  any  one  doubts  our  judgment,  we 
refer  him  to  the  work  itself,  and  beg  him  to  gainsay  its  fedi, 
or  answer  its  reasoning,  if  he  can.  The  Protestant  who  resdi 
it  will  hardly  boast  of  his  Protestantism  again. 
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ArRiL,  1840. 

A  CRITIC  in  this  city  expresses  surprise  that  this  book  eoold 
have  been  written  by  a  young  man  born  and  brought  up  in 
Kentucky ;  but  wo  see  no  reason  why  it  could  not  have  been 
written  by  a  young  man  as  well  as  by  an  old  man,  and  in  Ken- 
tucky as  well  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union.     We  snppoie 

*  Ramarks  od  the  Past,  and  its  Legacies  to  American  Society.  B/ 
J.  D.  NouRSE.  Louisville  (Ky.) :  Morton  &  Griswold.  1S47.  ]6iD0^ 
pp.  223. 
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7nad  and  Uiinlc  in  Kentucky  as  wdl  m  in  Massnchiuolta ; 

Umd  It  is  not  more  slrango  thnt  a  fouiig  Konluckian  Ihan  that  a 

k  Baetooinn  should  expend  a  jrood  deal  of  tlioiight  in  einborating 

inpounded  of  initli  and  fiikehoocl,  coramon-iilnce  and 

■crude  apoctilation.     Tlie  book  certainly  indicates  somo  natural 

d  acquired  ability,  but  no  ability  peculiar  to  eiUier  aide  of  the 

b'Allo^ianics.     The  siib«[atict!  of  it  may  ba   rend   any  day  in 

^lege),  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  GuieoI,  Bancroft,  and  The  Bofltm 

YQuart*rl>f  lUimw.     Wo  liave  discovered  nothing  new  or  striking 

I  in  tka  vica'a  it  «ets  forth,  or  if  now  and  then  aomething  we  never 

iiet  with  before,  it  is  nsually  somelliing  we  ha%'o  no  desire  to 

nwt  with  aguin. 

The  author  tetla  us,  in  his  brief  advertuement,  "  Uiat  it  may 

.  aeem  piwumptuona  for  a  young  backwoodsmnn to  enter 

tb«  huts  wiUi  Schlegcl,  Guizot,  and  Macaulay."  We  iJiink  it  not 
only  may  eaim  to,  but  that  it  actually  is  so;  for  Schlegel  Kad 
Owiot — to  Rny  nothbg  of  Macaulay — are  at  least  men  of  varied 
aitd  profound  erudition.  They  are  scholars,  and  have  not  de- 
rived their  learning  at  second  or  third  hand.  Mr.  Nouise  may 
rival,  uay,  surpass  them,  in  his  aralntion  and  self-confidence ;  but 
be  must  live  long,  and  enjoy  advantages  of  study  which  neither 
Kentucky  nor  Massachusetts  afibrds,  before  he  rivals  them  in 
any  thing  else,  or  can  do  much  else  than  travesty  them.  Not 
that  we  n^rd  eitlier  of  them  as  a  safe  guide.  Guiiot  is  eclec- 
tic and  hnmanitarian ;  nnd  Schlegel  is  too  mystical,  and  too 
ambitions,  to  n-duce  within  a  theory  mattere  which  by  their  very 
nature  imnscend  any  theory  the  human  mind  cau  form  or  com- 
prehend. Mr.  Kourse  has,  if  you  will,  extraordinary  natural 
ahilitJes,  an  honest  and  ingenuous  disposition ;  but  he  has  not  yet 
b^nn  to  master  tlie  preseni,  fur  lest  the  whole  past.  He  has  a 
rague  recognition  of  religion,  concedes  some  influence  to  Chria- 
..tianity  In  dvilizing  the  world ;  but  he  is  without  iaitti,  and  has 
L}«t  to  learn  the  very  rudiments  of  the  Christian  creed.  We 
T  clonbt,  also,  whether  lie  is  able  (o  give  even  the  outlines  of  a 
Fidngle  historical  period,  or  of  a  single  people  or  institution,  with 
lufficient  accuracy  lo  enable  them  to  neno  as  the  biu'is  of  a  sin 
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gle  sound  induction.  One  should  know  the  fix^U  of  hktoiy  b^ 
fore  proceoding  to  construct  its  philosophy.  He  will  forgive  «, 
therefore,  if  we  tell  him  Uiat  we  do  regard  him  as  not  a  littb 
]ire8uiuptuous  in  attempting  a  work  for  which  he  has  in  realilj 
not  a  single  qualification.  He  writes,  indeed,  with  eamestaai ; 
his  style,  tliough  somewhat  cramped,  and  deficient  in  freedom 
and  ease,  is  dignified,  simple,  clear,  and  terse,  oocasionallj  rich 
and  beautiful ;  but  this  cannot  atone  for  the  general  inconectiMii 
of  his  statements,  or  the  crudeness  and  unsoundnest  of  hii 
speculations. 

With  sound  premises  and  freed  from  the  prejudices  of  his 
education,  wo  doubt  not,  Mr.  Nourse  might  arrive  at  passable 
conclusions ;  but  he  is  ruined  by  his  love  of  theorizing,  hb  fiihe 
philosophy,  and  his  unsound  theology.     He  may  have  philan- 
thro])ic  impulses  and  generous  sentiments ;  he  may  mean  to  be 
a  Christian,  and  actually  beheve  that  he  is  a  Christian  believer; 
but,  whether  he  knot's  it  or  not,  the  order  of  tiiought  which  he 
seeks  to  dc*velop  and  propagate  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
old  Alexandrian  Syncretism,  as  obtained  Uirough  German  Mji- 
ticisin,  French  Eclecticism,  and  Boston  Transcendentalism.    Bad- 
icaliy  considered,  his  system,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  is  the 
old  Alexandrian  system,  which  sprang  up  in  the  third  centuij 
of  our  era,  as  the  rival  of  the  Christian  Church,  aaoended  the 
throne  of  the  Cicsars  with  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  fled  to  Ptf» 
£ia  in  the  sixth  century,  when  Justinian  closed  the  last  sdioob 
of  philosophy  at  Athens.     This  system  was  an  attempted  ftiskm 
of  nil  the  {>articular  forms  of  Gentilism,  moulded  into  a  shape  « 
nearly  like  Christianity  as  it  niight  be,  and  intended  to  dispute 
with  it  the  empire  of  the  world.     It  borrowed  largely  from 
Christianity, — copied  the  forms  of  its  hierarchy,  and  many  of 
its  dogmas ;  which  has  led  some  in  more  recent  times,  who  new 
consult  chronology,  to  charge  tlie  Church  with  having  hendf 
copied  her  hierarchy,  her  ritual,  and  her  principle  doctf  ines  from 
it.     It  mad&  no  direct  war  on  the  Christian  Symbol ;  it  simphr 
denied  or  derided  the  sources  whence  it  was  obtained,  and  tbe 
aiitliority  wliich  Christian  &ith  always  presupposes.    It  aU 
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ffUhiophy,  and  its  piV!t«nsion  wns  to  raise  pIiiloMpby  U> 
Ije  dignity  of  religion,  and  to  do  by  it  what  Christianity  pro- 
f««Bei  lo  do  by  fwtb  and  nn  external  and  supernatural ly  accred- 
ited revelation.  It  was,  therefore,  Gentile  Ration h1  ism,  and,  in 
fact,  Qentile  RatioDalisni  carried  to  its  last  degree  of  perfection. 
It  ia  this  Rationalism,  met  and  refuted  by  tlie  great  Fathers  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries,  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
oar  author's  thought,  and  ifhich  he  labors  to  reproduce  with  n 
stai — wo  cannot  say  ability — not  unworthy  of  a  disciple  of 
Plotinus,  Proclus,  and  Porphyriijs. 

This  should  not  surprise  ira.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
son.  Ilie  old  Gentile  trorld  eicliaastcd  human  reason  ;  and  it 
is  not  pcisible,  esen  with  a  fiiU  knowledge  of  all  the  Church 
leaches,  taking  liumnn  reason  alone  as  the  basts  of  our  syBtem, 
to  mrpMa  the  old  Alexandrian  Syncretism,  or  Neoplatonbm,  as 
it  is  soDiotimea  called.  In  constructing  it,  the  human  mind  had 
preMDt  to  it.  fl»  matt^riala.  all  the  labors  and  traditions  of  Gentil- 
ism  in  sU  ages  and  nations,  and  also  all  the  teachings  and  tra- 
ditions of  3ew9  and  Christiana,  as  well  as  of  the  Jewish  and 
early  Christian  sects ;  and  it  was,  from  the  point  of  riew  of  Ra- 
tionalism, llie  rtxumi  of  the  whole.  It  was  the  last  word  of 
heathendom.  In  it  Gentilism,  collecting  and  combining  all  that 
was  not  the  Christian  Church,  exertsd  al!  her  fi>rces  and  all  her 
cnergifis  ibr  a  last  desperate  Lalllc  against  the  Naznrene,  agninst 
the  triumph  of  tlie  Cross,  Catholicity  or  Rationalism  is,  as 
every  one  knows  or  may  know,  the  only  alternative  that  remains 
to  u*  since  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Impossible,  then,  is  it 
(o  depart  frcpm  Catholicity  without  falling  back  on  Rationalism, 
and,  if  a  little  profound  and  consistent,  upon  Neoplatonism,  as 
Rnlionaliam  iu  its  filnesa  and  integrity.  All  heredes  are  simply 
attcmpla  to  return  to  tliis  Rationalism,  and  in  it  they  find  their 
complement,  as  may  be  historically  as  well  as  logically  establish- 
«H,  Ail  your  niodem  philosophies  are  regarded  as  profound 
«nd  complete  only  as  ihcy  approach  it.  Kant,  Schelling,  Hegel, 
Ooutin,  Leroux,  De  Ijini(innais,  Hermes,  Schleierniacher,  Car- 
lyle,  Emeimn,  Pnrlter,  all  belong  to  tlie  Alexandrian  school,  and 
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only  reproduce,  more  or  less  BuooessfuUy,  itt  teachings,  and  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  renew  the  war  it  waged  against  the 
Christian  Church. 

It  is  no  objection  to  what  wo  assert,  that  the  sects  and  many 
of  the  modem  philosophies  retain  some  or  even  the  greater  part 
of  the  Christian  dogmas.  Neoplatonism  did  as  much.  We 
must  not  forget  that  Neoplatonism  is  subsequent  to  the  Christian 
Church  ;  that  it  took  its  rise  in  the  school  of  Ammonius  Saccas, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era ;  that  it  received 
its  form  and  development  from  Plotinus,  who  flourished  aboat 
the  year  of  our  Lord  260  ;  and  that  it  proposed  itself  as  the 
rival  rather  Uian  the  antagonist  of  Christianity.  Its  slm  was  to 
satisfy  the  ever-recurring  and  indestructible  religious  wants. of 
the  human  soul,  without  recognizing  the  Christian  Church,  or 
bowing  to  the  authority  of  the  Nazarene.  It  was  not  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  abstracted  from  the  Christian  Church,  and  re- 
ceived as  philosoj>y  on  the  authority  of  reason  or  even  private 
inspirations,  instead  of  the  authority  of  our  Lord  and  his  super- 
naturally  commissioned  teachers,  that  it  opposed.  It  was  will- 
ing to  accept  Christianity  as  a  philosophy,  or  a  part  of  philoso- 
phy ;  but  not  as  a  religion,  far  less  as  a  religion  complete  in  it- 
self and  excluding  all  others.  Hence,  it,  as  well  as  the  Church, 
taught  one  Supreme  God  existing  as  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  fall  of  man  and  the  corruption  of 
hum<in  nature,  the  necessity  of  redemption,  self-denial  and  the 
practice  of  austere  virtue ;  that  we  are  bound  to  worship  God, 
must  live  for  him,  and  can  attain  to  supreme  felicity  only  in  at- 
taining to  an  inefTable  union  with  him.  In  the  simple  province 
of  philosophy  it  was  often  profound  and  just  In  many  thingi 
it  and  Christianity  ran  parallel  one  with  the  other.  Not  unfi^ 
quently  do  the  Alexandrian  philosophers  talk  like  ChristiaD 
Fathers,  and  Christian  Fathers  talk  like  Alexandrian  philoeo- 
phors.  There  is  Neoplatonism  in  St  Gregory  Na^anzen,  in  St 
Basil,  and  St.  Augustine.  The  most  renowned  of  the  Fathers 
studied  in  its  schools,  as  distinguished  Doctors  now  study  in  tie 
Bchoob  of  the  philosophers  of  France  and  Germany.    But  Nep- 
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platODism  was  at  botlom  a  pliilosophy,  axid  wLaK^ver  it  held 
IJroin  Cliriatunity,  it  held  us  philneophy,  w  resting  on  a  human, 
not  a  Divine  hssis,  The  ijliilosopliers  tranafoi-mcd  Christianity, 
BO  for  as  they  acwpted  it,  into  a  philosophy  ;  while  the  Fathers 
made  Xeoplaloni&m,  so  lur  as  ibey  did  not  reject  it,  sutfserviSDt 
lo  Christianity,  to  tlie  sUiteraent  and  explication  of  Christian 
theology  to  the  htunaD  undeistaoding,  keeping  it  always  within 
Ifae  province  of  reason,  and  never  allowing  it  to  become  the  ar- 
I  fadter  tj{  the  dogmas  of  faitli,  or  to  supeisede  or  interfere  with  the 
I  pinna  authority  on  which  aJono  they  were  to  be  meekly  and 
^Bubmiffiively  received.  The  Fathers,  therefore,  were  not  loss 
Christian  for  tlie  philosophy  they  did  not  reject,  nor  tlie  Alex- 
indrians  the  leas  Gentile  Rationalists  for  the  Christian  doctrines 
,they  borrowed.  One  may  erabraee,  avowedly,  all  Christian 
, doctrine,  without  approaching  the  Christjan  order,  if,  as  Hermes 
roposcd,  he  embraces  it  as  philosophy,  or  on  the  authority  of 
;  fiir  tlie  Christian,  to  be  a  Christian  believer,  must  be- 
lieve (nxl,  and  iJierefore  Christianity,  because  it  is  his  supernat- 
ural word,  not  because  it  is  the  word  of  human  reason  or  liuman 
'Sentiment,  as  contend  our  modern  Liberal  Christians. 

It,  would  he  interesting  to  show  historieuUy  the  rceemblanee 
of  tlie  whole  modern  un-Catholic  world  to  the  old  Alexandrian 
world  represented  by  Plotinus,  Jamblicus,  Porphyriwi,  Proclus, 
and  Julian  the  Apostate  ; — how  each  lieresiHrch  and  ench  mod- 
n  philosopher  only  reproduces  wlint  the  old  Christian  Fathers 
fought  against  and  defeated, — how  every  progress  in  tliis  boasted 
agt  of  progress  only  tends  to  bring  us  back  lo  the  system  which 
the  Gregories,  the  Basils,  and  their  associates  combated  from 
the  Christian  pulpit  and  tlie  Episcopal  chiur;  but  we  have 
neitbcr  the  Epace  nor  the  learning  to  do  it  as  it  should  be  done. 
Yet  DO  one  who  has  studied  with  tolerable  care  the  learned 
Guitilism  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  6fUi  centuries  of  our  era,  and 
a  pOHSably  well  acquainted  with  the  modern  Rationalism  of 
France  and  Germany,  and  tlie  movements  of  the  various  heret- 
ical sects  in  our  day,  can  doubt  that  our  own  nineteenth  century 
ii  distinguished  for  its  return  to  Gentilism,  and  has  nearly  repro- 
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duoed  it  under  its  moBt  perfect  form.  TheaejMuratelbnnsofbeitfi^ 
enism  had  become  effete ;  no  one  of  them  any  longer  Mtkfied 
the  minds  or  the  hearts  of  its  adherents.  An  age  of  akeptiebm 
and  indifterence  had  intervened,  attended  by  a  IkentioiisneM  of 
manners  and  public  and  private  corruption  which  threatened  the 
universal  dissolution  of  society.  Individuals  roie  who  saw  it» 
and  felt  the  necessity  of  a  general  reform,  and  that  a  geaend 
reform  was  impossible  without  religion.  But  they  would  not, 
on  the  one  hand,  accept  the  Church,  and  could  not,  on  the  other, 
hope  any  thing  from  any  of  the  old  forms  of  heatheoism.  The 
world  must  have  a  religion,  and  could  not  get  on  without  it 
But  how  get  a  religion,  when  all  religions  were  discarded,  when 
all  forms  of  religion  were  treated  with  general  neglect  or  con- 
tempt? 

The  Reformers  saw  that  they  must  have  a  religion,  and,  since, 
none  existed  which  was  satisficictory,  none  which  was  powerful 
enough  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  times,  they  must  make  one 
for  themselves ; — that  i^,  form  one  to  their  purpose  out  of  the 
old  particular  religions  no  longer  heeded.  Alexandria  was  their 
proper  workshop,  for  tliero  were  collected  or  lying  about  in  glo- 
rious confusion  all  the  necessary  materials.  They  began  with 
tlie  assumption,  that  all  religions  are  at  a  bottom  equally  troe, 
and  that  the  error  of  each  is  in  its  exclusiveness,  in  its  claiming 
to  be  the  whole  of  religion,  and  the  only  true  religion.  Take, 
then,  the  elements  of  each,  mould  them  together  into  a  com- 
plete and  liarmonious  whole,  and  you  will  have  the  true  rel^pon, 
a  religion  which  will  meet  the  wants  of  all  minds  and  hearts, 
rally  the  human  race  around  it,  and  be  '*  The  Church  of  the 
Future."  Hence  arose  the  Alexandrian  Syncretism,  combining 
in  one  systematic  whole,  as  far  as  reason  could  combine  them,  all 
the  known  religions  of  the  world,  which,  under  the  name  of 
philosophy,  but  which  became  a  veritable  superstition,  disputed 
the  empire  of  the  world  with  Christianity  for  full  three  hundred 
years. 

What  is  the  movement  of  our  day,  but  an  attempt  of  tlie 
same  sort  ?    By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  oentoij,  tbe 
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rariouB  tortoB  of  lien^y,  in  wbioh  tbo  I'rot-^taiit  spirit  hrul  de- 
vclo]M^]  ilsolf,  ntid  which  bad  Mteaipted  to  reproduce  Genliliam 
wHIiout  furfeiting  tbeir  title  lo  CtinHlianlly,  Lad  exhausted  their 
moral  ionx,  and  the  nge  btigiia  U>  lapse  DgBin  into  the  old  license 
and  corruption.  K«var  in  it^  uorst  days  was  there  grosser  im- 
morality  and  corruptioD  in  the  Roman  Empire  than  prevulcd  in 
Etighuid  during  the  eariier  half  of  l\ie  last  eealury,  under  ihe 
ragns  of  George  the  First  and  Geor^  tho  Second.  Deism  nas 
riie  in  tlie  court,  in  the  uliooU,  in  the  Church,  among  the  nobil- 
ity and  the  people.  Gennaay  was  httrdiy  belter,  if  so  good ;  and 
of  France  under  the  reg»!Ocy  of  the  profligate  Duke  of  Orleans, 
or  ttader  Louis  the  Fifteenth  with  his  pare  aa  ctrfx,  wc  need  not 
^»eal[.  liteniturQ  wns  infidel  tliroughout,  and  atheism  became 
tehionnble.  To  the  tabid  infidel  propagandism,  begun  \f^  the 
£Dglab  deists,  and  carried  on  by  Voltaire  and  his  aesocialea, 
under  the  motto  Eerain  rin/amr,  booh  succeeded,  a»  of  old, 
prolbund  skepticism  and  indifference.  Neither  tidse  religion  nor 
BO  religioa  could  jouse  the  mind  from  tJie  torpidity  into  wbidi 
it  iftnlc.  Exclusive  heresy,  or,  as  we  may  say,  scctarianiMD,  bom 
from  tlie  rrotestnnt  liefurmation,  though  producing  iu  eflecta 
tar  beyond  tlie  iitnitfl  of  the  so-cnlled  Protestant  world,  had 
caused  all  forms  of  religion,  about  Ibc  beginning  of  this  centnry, 
to  be  treated  as  equally  false  and  contemptible. 

Bat,  once  more,  individuals  etnrted  up  frightened  nt  the  pros- 
peel  tbey  beheld.  They  felt  and  onne'l  the  et«mal  tnith,  Man 
eamtot  be  an  atheist.  They  saw  tlie  necessity  of  a  geaeral  re- 
form, and  that  n  general  reform  could  be  effected  only  by  relig- 
ira.  Uut,  disdainiug  tlie  Church  as  did  the  old  Alexandrians 
and  Beebg  dearly  that  all  the  partieular  ftirms  of  ProtestAntisra 
were  worn  out,  they  felt  that  they  must  have  a  new  ijeligion,  and 
to  have  it  they  must  either  make  it  for  themselves,  or  reconstruct 
it  out  of  such  materials  as  the  old  religions  supplied.  The  prio- 
dple  on  which  they  proceed  is  precisely  the  Alexandrian.  To 
them  all  religions  are  equally  true  or  equally  false, — true  as 
ptrb  of  a  whole,  false  whon  regarded  each  as  a  whole  in  iuetf. 
Take,  tlien,  the  several  religions  which  have  beeu  and  are,  mould 
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them  into  a  complete,  uniform,  and  systematic  whole,  and  yoia 
will  have  what' the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Quarterly  Benew, 
and  Chevalier  Bunsen  after  him,  call  "  The  Church  of  the  Fu- 
ture," and  Dr.  Bushneil  and  his  friends  call  ^  Comprehenstre 
Christianity,^ — what  Saint-Simon  denominated  Nauveau  Ckrii- 
tianusmfy  and  M.  Victor  Coasin  brilliantly  advocates  under  the 
name  of  Eclecticism,  borrowed  avowedly  from  the  Neoplatonists. 

In  perfect  harmony  with  this,  you  see  everywhere  attempts 
to  amalgamate  sects,  to  form  the  un-Catholic  world  into  one 
body,  with  a  common  creed,  a  common  worship,  and  a  oommon 
purpose.  While  the  philosophers  elaborate  the  bases  of  the 
union,  statesmen  and  ministers  attempt  its  practical  realization. 
This  is  what  we  see  in  ^Evangelical  Alliances''  and  '^  Woild's 
Conventions,"  in  the  formation  of  "The  Evangelical  Church* 
in  IVussin,  and  the  union  of  Prussia  and  England  in  establishing 
the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem.  The  aim  is  everywhere  the  same 
that  it  was  with  tlic  Alexandrians,  the  principles  of  proceeding 
are  the  same,  and  the  result,  if  obtained,  must  be  similar.  The 
movement  of  the  un-Catliolic  world  now,  how  much  soever  it 
may  borrow  from  Cliristianity,  however  near  it  may  approach 
the  Catholic  model,  can  be  regarded,  by  those  who  underBtand 
it,  only  as  a  conscious  or  unconscious  effort  to  reproduce  the 
Gentile  nationalism  of  the  old  Alexandrian  school. 

The  identity  of  the  two  movements  might  be  established  even 
down  to  minute  details.  Tlie  most  fenciful  dreams  of  our  Tran- 
scendental ists  may  be  found  among  the  Alexandrians,— either 
with  those  who  disavowed  Christianity,  or  the  sects,  professing 
to  retiiin  it,  allied  to  them.  The  very  principle  of  Transcenden- 
talism, namely,  an  element  or  activity  in  the  human  soul  above 
reason,  by  which  man  is  placed  in  immediate  communion  with 
the  Divine  mind,  is  nothing  but  the  Ecstasy  or  Trance  of  the 
Neoplatonists,  or  their  ffth  source  of  science ;  and  the  Alexan- 
drian theurgy  and  magic  are  reproduced  in  your  Swedenboig- 
ianism  and  Mesmerism.  Moreover,  the  Protestant  Reformation 
itself  not  only  involved  as  its  legitimate  consequence  a  return  to 
the  Alexandrian  Rationalism,  but  was  in  some  measure  the  e^ 
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feet  of  such  reliim.  To  be  sntisfied  of  tliis,  we  ue«(l  but  study 
the  history  of  the  Kevivol  of  Letters  and  the  controversies  of 
the  schools  in  the  dftcentli  century.  We  sny  nothing  of  the 
Reviral  in  so  Gir  as  it  \it»  sunply  n  revival  of  classical  antiquity 
UDijer  the  relation  of  art,  or  beauty  of  form, — under  wliich  rela- 
tion it  was  not  censur&ble,  but  relatively,  perhaps  a  progKae. 
CiirisUan  piety  and  learning  cun  coexist  with  barbarism  in  taste, 
Knd  wtuit  of  elegance  and  polish  in  mnnnerg,  but  do  not  demaud 
them.  The  Revival,  however,  was,  in  fact,  Kometbing  more  tlinn 
this,  and  something  fur  ditlercnt  from  it.  Those  Greek  scholars 
who  oEcaped  from  Constantinople  when  it  wm  talien  by  the 
Tarlu,  and  nho  spread  themselves  over  Western  Europe,  did  not 
bring  with  tiiein  merely  the  poets,  orators,  and  historians  of  an- 
dent  Greece,  nor  merely  more  complete  editions  of  Plato  and 
Atfet4ltle;  they  brought  with  them  Proclus  and  Flolmus,  and 
tbe  old  Alexandrian  Rationalism,  with  its  Oriental  comprehen- 
Hvenesa  and  its  Greek  subUety.  They  made  no  attacks  on  tiie 
Church, — they  profes^aed  profound  respect  for  Catholieity,  and 
with  Eastern  suppleness  readily  submitted  to  her  atilhorily ;  but 
they  deposited  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  disciples  the 
ge/noi  of  a  system  the  rival  of  hers,  wliich  weakened  their  at- 
Uchtnent  to  her  doctrines,  disgusted  them  with  tbe  barbarous 
latin  and  uu-Cfrett  taste  of  her  Monks,  and  the  rigid,  some- 
limee  frigid,  Scholastioisra  of  her  Doctors.  These  germs  were 
not  alow  in  developing,  and  very  soon  gave  us  the  Neoplatonists 
in  philosophy,  and  Uie  Humanists  in  literature,  of  the  fil^enth 
and  Hideenth  centuries.  The  former  destroyed  the  authority  of 
the  Schoolmen ;  the  latter,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Erasmus, 
tbe  Voltaire  of  his  time,  covered  the  clei^,  especially  tlie  Monks, 
with  ridicule,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  practical,  as  ihc  others  had 
of  ■[lecnlative  in6dc1ity.  Combined  or  operating  to  the  same 
end,  they  prepared,  and,  favored  by  the  politics  of  the  period, 
produced  the  ProtesLint  Reformation.  Not  accidentally,  then, 
baa  Prot«atantism  from  its  birth  manifested  a  Gentile  spirit,  mis- 
lepraunted  and  ridkuled  every  thing  distinctively  Christian,  or 
that  it  is  now  undeniably  developing  in  pure  Alexandrian  Syn- 
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creUsm,  gaihcring  itself  up  as  a  grand  and  well-organiied  sopo*- 
ttition  to  wage  war  once  more  on  tlie  old  Alexandrian  battle- 
ground, witli  the  old  Alexandrian  forces  and  arma,  against  tlie 
Nazarcne,  as  Julian  the  Apostate  always  terms  our  Lord.  Wai 
it  by  accident  that  ProtestanUsni,  wherever  permitted  to  fbllow 
its  instincts,  began  bj  pulling  down,  breaking,  or  defiiiciiig  the 
Cross,  the  sacred  symbol  of  Chnstianitj  ? 

Tlic  identity  of  tlie  modem  movement  with  that  which  reral^ 
ed  in  Alexandrian  Syncretism  may  be  traced  also  in  the  panthe- 
istic tendencies  of  tlie  day.  The  Alexandrian  school  rejected 
none  of  Uie  popular  gods ;  it  placed  Apis  and  Jove,  Isis  and 
Ilercules,  and  sometimes  even  Christ  himself  in  the  same  tem- 
ple ;  but  all  under  the  shadow  of  Uie  god  Serapis,  the  symbol 
of  unity,  or  rather  of  the  whole,  tub  all,  that  is,  of  pure  pan- 
theism, in  which  all  pure  liationalism  is  sure  to  end.  To  what 
does  all  modem  philosophy  tend,  but  to  pantheism  ?  Have  we 
not  seen  Spinoza  in  our  own  day  rehabilitated,  and  commented 
upon  as  the  greatest  of  modern  philosophers  ?  Cousin^s  Eclecti- 
cism is  undeniably  pantheistic,  and  less  cannot  be  said  of  Schel- 
lingism  or  Ilcgelism.  Socialism,  now  so  rife,  is  simply  pantheism 
adapted  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  vulgar, — refined  and  volup- 
tuous with  the  Fourierists  and  Saint-Simonians,  coarse  and  re- 
volting with  the  Chartists  and  Red  Republicans. 

But  we  are  pursuing  this  line  of  remark  beyond  our  orif^nal 
purpose.  We  may  return  to  it  hereafter.  In  the  meantime  we 
invite  those  who  have  the  requisite  leisure  and  learning  to  take 
up  the  subject,  and  consider  the  relation  of  all  the  ancient  and 
modern  sects  to  Gcntilism,  the  persistence  of  Gentilism  in  Chris- 
tian nations  down  to  our  own  times,  in  spite  of  the  anatLemas 
of  the  Church  and  the  unwearied  efforts  of  the  Catholic  deigy 
to  exterminate  it,  and  its  all  but  avowed  revival  in  our  own  day 
under  the  most  comprehensive,  scientific,  emdite,  subtle,  and 
dangerous  foim  it  has  ever  assumed.  In  doing  this,  great  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  chronology ;  for  the  Gentilism  with  which 
it  is  the  ^hion  among  Protestants  and  unbelievers  to  compare 
Christianity,  and  from  which  it  is  pretended  the  Church  hai 


f  IxMTowttl,  will  be  found  to  have  been  forrufd  iwo  oen- 
~  turies  and  a  linlf  after  the  birtb  of  onr  Lord,  lliot  Htnpend- 
<  0U9  fitljric.  that  «pl«malJo  orgnniuition  of  Gtutillsm,  which  w« 
time  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  nnd  which  full  with  him, 

Wm  not  tlie  modi-l  coi'icsl  hy  the  Church,  but  wrk  itself  niod- 
I  elled  &fl«r  the  Oiristiaii  hierarchy,  imd  it  is  heathenism  that  has 
I  C^i'tianiieil,  not  the  Church  that  has  htalkenized.  The  Pla- 
I  toniim  of  modern  tjmes,  whether  on  the  Continent  or  in  Eng- 
I  Luid,  is  not  the  Piatonisro  of  I'tuto,  hut  of  thg  Alexandriam,  as 
r  etrery  om  knows  who  has  studied  Plalo  himself  in  his  own 

i&imitabia  Dialogues,  not  raereljr  in  the  specul^iioaa  of  Plotinus, 

or  tbe  commentaries  of  Proclus. 


That  our  author,  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  Protestant 

world,  and  formed  by  its  Gentile  spirit  and  tendencies,  should 

I  even  unwncioualy  full  into  the  Alexandrian  order  of  thought, 

«Dd  labor  to  reconstruct  a  system  Intended  to  rival  the  Christian, 

I  k  nothing  stnui);?.     lu  doing  so,  he  only  yields  to  the  spirit  of 

I  th«  agic,  and  follows  the  lead  of  those  whom  the  age  own*  and 

reoces  a*   its  chiefs.     That   his  system   is   not  Chriadan, 

although  he  would  have  us  receive  it  as  Christian,  is  evident 

cnougli  from  hi*  dictum  witli  regard  to  miracles.     "The  mira- 

dMBwribed  to  Christ  and  his  Apostles,"  he  says  (p.  CI.)  "how- 

I  CTor  «ondusive  to  those  who  witnessed  them,  aro  no  evidence 

'  to  lis,  until  by  other  mmm  we  have  established  the  truth  of  the 

ing«  which  recoi'd  them,— that  is  to  say.  until  tee  haveprosed 

■    all  that  we  wish  to  proved     There  is  a  aophiara  in  ihia,  which, 

,  probably,  the  author  does  not  perceive.     If  the  writings  are  th« 

nt/y  authority  for  the  miracles  as  historicd  liicls,  that  ne  must 

wtablish  their  historical  aalhenticity  before  the  miniclea  can  be 

eridence  to  us,  we  concede ;  brit  not  their  ImOi,  that  is,  the 

truth  of  the  mysteries  they  teach,  the  material  object  of  fiuth, — 

therefore  the  matter  we  want  proved.     The  miracles  are  not 

pro«&  of  the  mpteries,  but  simply  motives  of  crediWlity,  "  Rab- 

M,  we  know  that  thou  art  come  a  teacher  from  God ;  for  no  man 

could  do  these  miracles  which  thou  doeat,  unless  God  were  with 
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hitn.'^  Ordinary  historical  testimonj,  though  wholly  inadeqiiate 
to  prove  tho  mjrsteries,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  miracles  as  fiKli, 
and,  when  so  proved,  they  are  evidence  to  us  in  the  same  man- 
ner aiid  in  the  same  degree  that  they  were  to  those  who  witneised 
them.  It  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  we  must  prove,  without 
ihem,  all  we  want  proved,  hefore  they  can  he  evidence  to  us. 

But  this  by  the  way.  Tlie  author  in  his  dictum  asserts  «ther 
that  Christianity  is  not  provable  at  all,  or  that  it  is  provable 
without  miracles ;  but  no  Christian  can  assert  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  former  b  absurd,  if  Christianity  came  from  God 
and  is  intended  for  reasonable  beings.  God,  as  the  author  of  rea- 
son, cannot  require  us  to  believe,  and  we  as  reasonable  beings 
cannot  believe,  without  reason,  or  authority  sufficient  to  satisfy 
reason.  Tlie  latter  cannot  be  said  without  reducing  Christianity 
to  tlio  mere  order  of  nature ;  for  a  supernatural  religion  is,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  provable  only  by  supernaturally  accredited 
witnc4*scs,  and  witnesses  cannot  be  supernaturally  accredited 
without  miracles  of  some  sort  To  deny  the  necessity  of  mi^ 
acles  as  niotivoa  of  credibility,  or  to  assert  the  provability  of 
Christianity  without  tlK^m,  is  to  deny  the  supernatural  character 
of  Christianity,  and  therefore  to  deny  Christianity  itself;  for 
Christianity  is  essentially  and  distinctively  supernaturaL  With- 
out the  miracles,  Christianity  is  provable  only  as  a  philosophy, 
and  as  a  philosophy  it  miLst  lie  wholly  within  the  order  of  na- 
ture ;  since  philosophy,  by  its  very  definition,  is  the  science  of 
principles  cognizable  by  the  light  of  natural  reason.  Rational- 
ism turns  for  ever  within  tho  limits  of  nature,  and,  do  ita  beit,  it 
can  never  overleap  tliom.  It  can  never  rise  to  Christianity ;  all 
it  can  do  is,  by  rejecting  or  explaining  away  the  mysteries,  do- 
carding  all  that  transcends  reason,  to  bring  Christianity  down  to 
itself, — ^a  fact  we  commend  to  the  serious  consideration  of  all 
who  pretend  that  our  religion,  even  to  its  loftiest  mysteries,  ii 
rationally  or  philosophically  demonstrable..  Tho  Christiaidtj 
they  can  prove  as  a  ])hilosophy  is  no  more  the  Christianity  of 
the  Gospel  than  the  Neoplatonism  of  Proclus  and  Plotinus  w« 
the  Christianity  of  the  Gregories,  the  Basils,  and  the  Augustinei. 
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,  Hie  author  also  betra.vs  the  uncbriaUan  character  o(  his  order 
it  thought  in  hu  third  discourse,  eDtilled  Spirilnal  DespolUm 
i  ihe  Jtefannalion.  He  sajt.  indeed,  in  rim  part  of  his  work. 
Wine  vury  tinndsoine  tilings — in  his  own  estimntioii — of  the 
Church;  but,  ns  he  says  them  from  the  humanitarian  point  of 
rw,  on  tlie  hj-pothcais  that  she  is  a  purely  buman  institntiou, 
d  therefore  a  gigantic  imposition  upon  luankind,  we  cannot 
flike  them  as  evidences  of  his  Christian  mode  of  thinking.  If 
e  Church  is  what  we  hold  her  to  be,  these  faumanitarian  com- 
(limeuts  and  apologies  are  impertinent ;  and  if  what  he  holds 
r  to  he,  they  betray  on  his  pai't  a  very  unohristiun  laxity  of 
moral  principle.  An  infallible  Church,  the  Cbureh  of  Gw), 
leeds  no  apologies;  roan's  Church,  or  the' Sj-nagogue  of  Satan, 
kserres  none.  But,  allbongh  the  author  raaintains  that  the 
Church  was  very  necessary  from  the  fifth  to  llie  fifteenth  ccn- 
tsry, — that  she  preserved  our  holy  religion,  and  without  her 
[Jbristian  faith  and  piety  would  have  been  lost,  Christianity 
Ironld  hare  been  unable  to  fulGI  her  mission,  and  the  European 
)uld  have  remained  imcivilized,  ignorant,  illiterate, 
nUilesB  batbnriitns, — be  yet  holds  that  she  was  a  spirilual  des- 
%ttism,  and  the  ProtcsUint  Reformation  was  inevitable  and  nc- 
EKwy  to  emancipate  ibe  human  mind  from  her  thraldom,  and 
D  prepare  tlic  way  for  mental  and  civil  freedom. 
According  to  Uie  author,  the  spiritual  dcapolism  of  the  Church 
n  her  claiming  and  exercising  aulliority  over  faith  and 
>ver  the  minds,  tlie  hearts,  and  the  couscienoea  of  the 
hithful.  If  we  catch  hia  meaning,  which  docs  not  appear  to  lie 
f  dear  or  distinct  oven  in  his  own  mind,  the  despotbm  u  in 
le  authority  itself  not  simply  in  Uie  fact  tlint  the  Church  ctaima 
id  excrdsea  it  It  would  be  equally  despotism,  if  cliumed  and 
Aiercised  by  any  one  else,  because  it  is  intrinsically  hostile  to  the 
l^btaof  the  mind  and  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty.  Conse- 
qneUly,  he  objects  not  merely  to  the  dahnant,  but  to  the  thing 
md  rejects  the  authority,  let  wbi>  will  claim  it,  or  lot  it 
1)a  vested  where  or  in  whom  it  may- 

But  this  is  obviously  unobristjan.     If  no  suppose  ChristJanity 
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at  all,  we  must  suppose  it  as  an  extenial  reTelatkm '  c^.  a 
definite  and  authoritative  religion,  given  by  the  SopieBie  Luh 
giver  to  all  men  as  the  Supreme  Law,  binding  upon  the  vhob 
man,  against  which  no  one  has  the  right  to  think,  speak,  or  ac^ 
and  to  which  every  one  is  bound  to  conform  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed.  AH  this  is  implied  in  the  very  conception  of  Chm- 
tianity,  and  must  be  admitted,  if  we  admit  the  Christian  religion 
at  alL  The  authority  objected  to  is  therefore  included  in  the 
fundamental  conception  of  the  Christian  revelation,  and  conie- 
quently  we  cannot  denominate  it  a  spiritual  despotism  without 
denominating  Christianity  itself  a  spiritual  despoUam,  which,  ws 
need  not  say,  would  be  any  thing  but  Christian. 

The  author*s  order  of  thought  would  carry  hioi  even  Cuther. 
If  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  a  spiritual  despotism  fi^r  ths 
reason  he  assigns,  the  authority  of  God  is  also  a  spiritual  des- 
potism. The  principle  on  which  he  objects  to  the  Church  ii, 
that  the  mind  and  the  state  are  free,  and  that  any  authority 
over  either  is  utijiist  The  essence  of  despotism  is  not  that  it  is 
authority,  but  that  it  i;}  authority  without  right,  will  without 
reason,  power  without  justice.  We  cannot  suppose  the  exist- 
ence of  God  without  supposing  the  precise  authority  over  the 
mind  and  tlic  state  objcctod  to.  If  tliis  authority,  claimed  and 
exercised  in  his  name  by  the  Church,  is  despotism^  it  must  be,  then, 
because  he  has  no  right  to  it ;  if  no  right  to  it,  he  is  not  sove- 
reign ;  if  not  sovereign,  he  does  not  exist  If  God  does  not  east, 
there  is  no  conscience,  no  law,  no  accountability,  moral  or  qxtL 
To  this  concliLsion  the  author^s  notions  of  mental  freedom  and 
civil  liberty,  pushed  to  tlieir  logical  consequences,  necessarily  letd. 

Every  Christian  is  obliged  to  recognize,  in  the  abstract,  to  saj 
the  least,  the  precise  autliority  claimed  and  exercised  by  tha 
Church  over  fsiith  and  morals,  over  the  intellect  and  the  con- 
science, in  spirituals  and  in  temporals ;  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  all  Christian  sects,  as  long  as  they  retain  any  thii^ 
distinctively  Christian,  do  claim,  and,  as  far  as  able,  exeidie  it^ 
and  never  practically  abandon  it,  till  they  lapse  into  pure  Ra- 
tionalism, from  which  all  that  is  distinctively  Christian  daap- 
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■an.  It  cannot  bo  otherwisu ;  because  Christlauity  is  esscn- 
llif  Ibv,  md  Lke  Supreme  Law,  for  the  reason,  ihe  will,  tiie 
uucieDce,  fur  individnals  and  natiooii,  fur  tiie  subject  and  lor 
le  piinec.  If  our  author's  order  of  thought  were  Cliristiaa,  lie 
luld  not  otject  to  authority  in  iuelf;  he  would  feel  himself 
>ligcd  tu  assert  and  vindicate  it  somewhere  fur  some  ooe ;  and 
id  if  be  o1:^clcd  to  the  Church  at  all,  he  would  do  u>,  not  be- 
lUM  of  the  authority,  but  because  it  is  not  rightfullj  hers,  but 
tier's, — which  would  be  a  legitatnate  objection,  and  conclu- 
(6,  if  »uslained,  as  of  couree  it  cannot  he,  by  the  facts  in  the 
Be.  Bis  &iturc  to  object  on  this  ground  b  a  proof  that  his 
loughl  is  not  Christian. 

TIi«  author's  notions  of  authority  and  liberty  are  not  only  un- 
tiwtiaiit  but  exceedingly  un  philosophical  and  confused.  H« 
W  no  just  conception  of  either,  and  h  evidently  unable  to  draw 
ly  intelligible  disdnctiou  between  authority  and  despotism  on 
le  one  hand,  or  between  liberty  and  license  on  the  other.  He 
ID  conceive  of  authority  and  liberty  only  as  each  is  the  aatago- 
Bt  or  the  limitation  of  lite  other  ;  he  ingenuously  confesses  that 
t  U  unable  to  reconcile  them,  and  presents  their  reconciliatjon 
I  ■  plublem  that  Protestantism  has  yet  lo  solve.  "  To  adjust 
ra  i^>eclive  Umita  of  these  antagonists, — Liberty  of  thought 
id  Eccle«aetical  authority, — and  bring  about  a  lasting  treaty 
',  peace  between  them,  is  the  yet  unsolved  prublem  of  the  ({«- 
jon.  The  Reformers  attempted  to  solve  it,  and  strove  in 
wn  to  confine  the  lurrent  they  had  set  in  motion,  within  cer- 
lin  dikes  of  ihelr  own  construction.  The  spring-tide  of  free  in- 
[Oiry,  not  yet  perhaps  at  its  flood,  b  sweeping  away  their  har- 
ien,  and  ages  may  elapeo  before  it  subsides  into  its  proper  chan- 
iri,  after  cleaning  the  enrth  of  a  thousand  follies  and  abuses." 
p.  ISO.)  All  this  proves  that  his  order  of  thought  is  unchris- 
Im,  and  that  his  conceptions  of  authority  and  of  liberty  are  not 
teken  from  the  Gospel.  Ko  intelligent  Christian,  no  sound 
sliiloaopher  even,  ever  conceives  of  authority  and  liberty  as  nU' 
Imonista,  aa  limiting  one  the  other,  or  admits  tltat  their  concili 
is  an  unsolved  problem,  or  even  a  problem  at  all 
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The  Christian,  even  the  philosopher,  derires  all  from  Ood, 
and  nothing  from  man,  and  tlierefore  escapes  the  diffienltj  felt 
by  our  author  and  the  Reformers.  He  knows  tliat  authority  is 
not  authority,  if  limited,  and  liberty  is  not  liberty,  if  bounded. 
Consequently,  he  never  conceives  of  the  two  in  the  same  sphere, 
but  distributes  them  in  separate  spheres,  where  each  may  be 
supreme.  Ood  is  the  absolute,  underived,  and  unlimited  Sore* 
reign  and  Proprietor  of  the  universe.  Here  is  the  foundatioii 
of  all  authority,  and  also  of  all  liberty.  Before  Ood  we  luive  no 
liberty.  Wo  are  his,  and  not  our  own.  We  are  what  he  crs- 
ates  us,  have  only  what  he  gives  us,  and  lie  completely  at  hii 
mercy.  We  hold  all  from  him,  even  to  the  breath  in  our  nos- 
trils, and  he  has  the  sovereign  right  to  dispose  of  us  aooofding 
to  his  own  will  and  pleasure.  In  his  presence,  and  in  presence 
of  his  law,  wc  have  duties,  but  no  rights,  and  our  duty  and  his 
right  is  the  full,  entire,  and  unconditional  submission  of  ourselves, 
Roul  and  lx)dy,  to  his  will.  Here  is  authority,  absolute,  full,  en- 
tire, and  unbounded, — as  must  be  all  authority,  in  order  to  be 
authoritv. 

In  the  presence  of  authority  there  is  no  liberty ;  where,  then, 
is  liberty  ?  It  is  not  before  God,  but  it  is  between  man  and 
man,  between  man  and  society,  and  between  society  and  societr. 
llic  absolute  and  plenary  sovereignty  of  God  excludes  all  othtf 
sovereignty,  and  our  absolute  and  unconditional  subjection  to 
him  excludes  nil  other  subjection.  Uence  no  liberty  before  God, 
and  no  subjection  before  man ;  and  therefore  liberty  is  rightly 
defined,  full  and  entire  freedom  from  all  authority  but  the  au- 
thority of  (lod.  Here  is  liberty,  liberty  in  tlie  human  sphere, 
and  liberty  full  and  entire,  without  restraint  or  limit  in  the 
sphere  to  which  it  pertains.  Man  is  subjected  to  God,  but  to 
God  only.  No  man,  in  his  own  right,  has  any,  the  least,  autho^ 
ity  over  man  ;  no  body  or  community  of  men,  as  such,  has  any 
rightful  authority  either  in  spirituals  or  temporals.  All  merely 
human  authorities  are  usurpations,  and  their  acts  are  without 
obligation,  null  and  void  from  the  beginning.  If  the  parent,  the 
pastor,  the  prince  has  any  right  to  command,  it  is  as  the  Ticir 
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cf  God,  Mid  in  that  clinrncter  alone ;  if  I  am  bound  to  obey  my 
jwrenU,  m;  |>agtor,  or  nay  prince,  il  is  because  ray  Ood  com- 
mandi  me  lo  obey  Ibem,  and  becaikse  in  obeying  them  I  am 
obeying  liim.  Uere  is  the  law  of  liberty,  uoij  here,  too,  is  the 
Iftw  of '  BUtliority.  Underatand  now  why  religion  must  found 
lb«  state,  why  il  is  nonsense  or  blasphemy  to  talk  of  an  allintife 
iNrtweeii  religion  and  liberty,  n  reconciliation  between  authority 
■ihI  fiv«OoBt.  Bod)  proceed  from  the  same  fountain,  the  abso- 
}ul«,  undented,  unlimited  sovereignly  of  God,  and  can  be  no 
opposed  one  to  the  other  than  God  can  be  opposed  to  hiin- 
wl£  Hence,  nbaolute  and  unconditional  subjectjon  lo  God  is 
■bsolute  and  unlimited  freedom.  Therefore sajs  our  Lord,  "If 
0U  Son  makes  you  free,  yon  shall  be  free  indeed." 

The  sovereignty  of  God  does  not  oppose  liberty ;  il  founds 

And  guaraulie*  iL     Authority  is  not  the  antagonist  of  freedom ; 

is  iU  support,  its  vindicato_r.     Il  i«  not  religion,  it  is  not  Cliris- 

liMuLy,  but  inlidelity,  thnt  places  authority  and  liberty  one  over 

Lba  other,  in  battle  array.     It  is  not  God  who  crushes 

(Hir  Bberty,  robs  \a  of  our  rights,  and  binds  heavy  burdens  upon 

IT  shoulders,  U>a  grievous  to  be  home ;  it  is  m.in,  who  at  the 

me  time  that  he  robs  us  of  our  rights  robs  God  of  his.     Uo 

bo  attacka  our  freedom  attacks  his  sovereignty ;  he  who  vindi- 

le»  bis  sovereignty,  tlie  rights  of  God,  vindicates  the  rights  of 

an ;  for  all  human  rights  are  summed  up  in  the  one  right  to 

t  governed  by  God  and  by  him  alone,  in  tlie  duty  of  absolute 

ibJMtion  to  liira,  and  absolute  freedom  from  all  subjection  lo 

ly  other.     Muntain,  therefore,  the  rights  of  God,  the  suprem- 

y  in  all  d«parUnenta  of  the  Divine  law,  and  you  need  not 

onble  your  heads  about  the  rights  of  mail,  freedom  of  thought 

dvil  liberty;  for  they  are  secured  with  all  the  ^aranty  of 

IKvine  sovereignty.     The  Divine  sovereignty  is,  therefore,  as 

ispensable  to  liherty  as  to  anthority. 

"We  need  not  stop  to  show  ihat  the  Divine  sovereignty  is  not 
H  despotism.  The  essence  of  despotism,  as  we  have  said, 
il  not  tliBl  it  is  authority,  but  that  it  is  authority  without  right, 
*iH  without  reason,  power  without  justice,  which  can  never  bo 
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said  of  God ;  for  his  right  to  univeraal  doiDinion  is  mqiMitioih 
able,  and  in  him  will  and  reason,  power  and  justice  are  never 
disjoined,  arc  identical,  are  one  and  tlie  same,  and  are  indistin- 
guLshablc  Fiive  in  our  manner  of  conceiving  them.  His  sofn*- 
eigiity  is  rightful,  \m  will  is  intrinsically,  eternally,  and  immuta- 
bly jiLst  will,  his  power  just  power.  Absolute  subjection  to  him 
is  absolute  subjection  to  eternal,  immutable,  and  absolute  jostioe. 
Hence,  subjection  to  him  alone  is,  on  the  one  hand,  subjection  to 
absolute  justice,  and,  on  the  other,  freedom  to  be  and  to  do  all 
tbat  absolute  justice  permits.  Uere  is  just  authority  as  great 
as  can  be  conceived,  and  true  liberty  as  large  as  is  possible  thii 
side  of  license ;  and  between  the  two  there  is  and  can  be  in  the 
nature  of  things  no  clashing,  no  conflict,  no  antagonisiiL  Hbv 
mean  and  shallow  is  infidel  philosophy ! 

Taking  t}iis  view  along  with  us,  a  view  which  is  alike  that  of 
Christianity  and  of  sound  philosophy,  we  cannot  fiul  to  perceive 
that  the  objection  urged  against  the  Church  is  exceedingly  ill- 
cliosen.  The  Church,  if  what  she  professes  to  be, — and  we 
have  the  right  hero  to  reason  on  the  supposition  that  she  is, — 
reprefvents  tlie  Divine  sovereignty,  and  is  commissioned  by  Ood 
to  teach  and  to  govern  in  his  name.  Her  authority,  then,  b  bii 
authority,  and  it  is  he  that  teaches  and  governs  in  her  and 
through  her ;  so  far,  then,  from  being  hostile  to  liberty  in  one 
department  or  another,  she  must  be  its  support  and  safeguard 
in  every  department  Tlie  ground  and  condition  of  liberty  ii 
the  presence  of  the  Divine  sovereignty,  for  in  its  presence  there 
is  no  other  sovereignty,  no  other  authority,  consequently  no 
slavery.  The  objection,  that  the  Church  is  a  spiritual  despot- 
ism, is  grounded  on  the  supposition  that  all  authority  is  do^t- 
ism  and  all  liberty  license, — that  is,  that  Uberty  and  authority 
/tre  antagonist  forces, — which  would  require  ns  to  deny  both, 
for  neither  despotism  nor  hcense  is  defensible.  Authority  and 
liberty  are  only  the  two  phases  of  one  and  the  same  principle; 
suppose  the  absence  of  authority,  you  suppose  the  presence  of 
license  or  despotism,  whidi,  again,  are  only  the  two  phases  cf 
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e  And  tbe  umo  tliuig.     To  ^emo^Q  liueiise  or  despotism,  you 
u»t  suppose  the  pKeence  of  legiliniate  autlioritj.     The  Church 

■si^  the  tcprescnUlive  of  the  Divine  sovereignly  on  llie  eartli, 
xlucce  It^gilitiiate  autlionly,  and  by  her  presence  necfssarily 
epians  both  deepolism  and  license,  th&t  is,  cstalilishes  both 
der  And  liberty. 

The  difficulty  nhich  Protestants  and  unbclievere  suppose  must 
it  in  confonning  reason,  which  is  not  always  obedient  to  will, 
I  tbe  comtimn'k  of  antliority,  arises  from  tlieir  overlooking  the 
e  of  authority.  The  authority  is  not  only  an  order  to  be- 
ive,  hut  it  is  authority  for  belienng.  The  authority  of  reason 
I  the  natural  order  h  derived  from  God,  not  from  man ;  and 
e  obligation  to  believe  the  axiome  of  mathematics  or  the  der- 
ations of  geometry  arises  solely  from  the  fact,  that  reason, 
hich  d<KjHres  them,  does,  thus  far,  speak  by  Divine  authority. 
'  it  ^  not,  reason  would  be  no  reason  (or  believing  or  asecrt- 
!g  them.  The  same  Divine  authority  in  a  higher  order,  speak- 
f  through  the  Church,  cannot  be  less  authoritative,  or  a  less 
llionly  for  belie\'iMg  what  the  Church  teauhee.  Hence  the 
HuniAod  of  tho  Church  is  at  once  authority  for  tbe  nil]  and 

|r  the  reason,  an  injunction  to  beUevo  and  a  reason  for  believiug. 
he  absolul«  submission  of  reason  to  her  commands  is  not,  u 
e  bncy,  the  abnegation  of  reason.  Reason  does  not,  in  snb- 
iUjiig,  fold  bcr  Im&ds,  shut  her  eyts,  and  take  a  dozo,  like  a 
t  slderman  after  dinner,  but  keeps  wide  awake,  and  eierdaea 
^  highest  powere,  her  most  sacred  rights,  according  to  her 

]FB  nature.  What  more  reasonable  reason  for  believing  than 
IS  command  of  God  ? — since,  in  the  order  of  truth,  his  sover- 
gnty  is  identically  his  veracity.  To  suppose  a  Catholic  mind  can 
^ve  any  diHiculty  in  bringing  reason  to  assent  to  the  leachinga 
F  tho  Church,  believed  to  be  God'a  Church,  is  as  absurd  as  to 
Ippose  that  an  American  who  has  never  be«n  abroad  can  have  ' 
ay  diffii^ulty  in  believing  tliat  there  is  such  a  city  as  Paris,  or 
WL  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  bus  recently  been  elected  I'res- 

deut  of  the  Frencli  Republic ;  or  as  tj  suppose  that  the  lo^i' 

dan  finds  a  difiicully  in  bringing  liis  reason  to  aasent  to  the 
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proposition  that  the  same  is  the  same,  that  the  same  tiling  cbh- 
not  both  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time,  or  that  two  and  two 
make  four. 

It  is  not  the  Church  that  establishes  spiritual  despotism ;  it  ii 
she  who  saves  us  from  it  Spiritual  despotism  is  thtft  whidi 
subjects  us,  in  spiritual  matters,  to  a  human  authority,  whether  * 
our  own  or  that  of  others, — for  our  owii  is  as  human  m 
another^s ;  and  the  only  redemption  from  it  is  in  having  in  them 
a  divine  authority.  Protestants  themselves  acknowledge  thii, 
when  tliey  call  out  for  the  pure  word  of  God.  I1ie  Church 
teaches  by  Divine  authority ;  in  submitting  to  her,  we  submit 
to  God,  and  are  freed  from  all  humai^  authority.  She  teacfaa 
infallibly ;  therefore,  in  believing  what  she  teaches,  we  believe 
the  truth,  which  frees  us  from  falsehood  and  error,  to  which  all 
men  without  an  infallible  guide  are  subject,  and  subjection  to 
which  is  the  elemental  principle  of  all  spiritual  despotism.  Her 
authority  admitted  excludes  all  other  authority,  and  therefore 
frees  us  from  hercsiarchs  and  sects,  the  very  embodiment  of  spi^ 
itunl  despotism  in  its  most  odious  forms.  Sectarianism  is  spirit- 
ual despotism  itself;  and  to  know  how  far  spiritual  despotism 
and  spiritual  slavery  may  go,  you  have  only  to  study  the  his- 
tory of  the  various  sects  and  false  religions  which  now  eust,  or 
have  heretofore  existed. 

In  the  temporal  order,  again,  the  authority  claimed  and  exe^ 
cised  by  the  Church  is  nothing  but  the  assertion  over  the  state 
of  the  Divine  sovereignty,  which  she  represents,  or  the  subjectioa 
of  the  prince  to  the  Law  of  God,  in  his  character  of  prince  » 
well  as  in  his  character  of  man.  That  the  prince  or  dnl  power 
is  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  no  man  who  admits  Christianitj 
at  all  dares  question  ;  and,  if  the  Church  be  the  Divinely  com- 
missioned teacher  and  guardian  of  that  law,  as  she  certainly  us 
the  same  subjection  to  her  must  be  conceded.  But  this,  instead 
of  being  opposed  to  civil  liberty,  is  its  only  possible  condition. 
Civil  libertv,  like  all  liberty,  Is  in  being  held  to  no  obedience  but 
obedience  to  God ;  and  obedience  to  the  state  can  be  compatible 
with  hberty  only  on  the  condition  that  God  commands  it>  or  oo 
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■  condition  that  lie  govcn»  in  iLe  stnt^,  which  he  does  not 

1  caunot  do,  udI»s  the  stale  holds  from  bis  law  nnd  is  subject 

9  it.     To  dfny.  then,  tlie  supronwcy  of  iho  Chiirch  in  lempo- 

B  is  only  to  relensa  the  Ifinporul  order  from  its  Subjection  to 

b  IMrioe  BOTereignty,  which,  bo  for  as  regards  the  Btfitc,  is  ta 

By  itt  Butliority,  or  its  right  to  govern,  iind,  so  dr  as  regards 

IB  snfaject,  ta  to  a&aert  pure,  unmitigated  civil  despotism.     All 

irity  divested  a(  the  Divine  sanction  is  despotic,  becaa'Mi  it 

t-Buthority  without  right,  will  unregulated  by  reason,  power 

i  from  juslioi.     Withdraw  the  supremacy  of  the  Church 

H  the  temporal  order,  and  you  deprive  the  state  of  that  sane- 

^  by  asserting  that  it  does  not  hold  from  Gijd  and  is  not 

uiable  to  his  law ;  you  give  the  sla(«  simply  a  human  basis, 

i  l»ve  in  it  oujy  a  human  authority,  which  has  no  riglit  to 

m,  which  I  am  not  bound  to  obey,  and  wliich  it  is  intolera- 

e  tyranny  to  compel  mo  to  obey.     "  Let  every  soul,"  says  the 

i  Apostle  Paul,  llie  Doctor  of  the  Gentiles,  "  be  subject  to 

I  liigher  powers ;  for  thenr  b  no  power  but  from  God ;  and 
« that  are,  are  ordained  of  God,     Therefore  he  that  resistelh 

■   resistelh  the   ordinnnco  of  God, Wherefore  bo 

set  of  necessity,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience'  salce." 
^lu.  xiii.  1-5,)  Here  the  obligation  of  obedience  ts  grounded 
k  the  fiiCt  that  the  civil  power  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  that  is, 
ure  any,  hotda  from  God.  But,  obviously,  this,  while  it  subjects 
f  aatject  to  the  state,  equally  subjecla  the  state  to  the  Divine 
%nty.     Take  away  the  subjection  of  the  stal*  to  God,  nnd 

II  take  away  the  reason  of  the  subjection  of  the  subject  to  the 
;  and  we  need  not  tell  you  that  to  subject  us  to  an  autiior- 

f  whidi  we  are  not  bound  to  obey  is  tyranily.    See,  then, 

t  you  get  by  denying  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  in 

mporabl 

PSbQ  Church  and  the  state,  as  admin istrattons,  are  distinct 

;  but  they  are  not,  as  some  modern  politicians  would 

a  US,  two  coordinate  and  mutually  independent  author- 

The  stale  holds  under  the  law  of  nature,  and  has  author^ 

^  only  within  the  limits  of  that  law.     As  long  as  it  confines 
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Aself  within  that  hiw,  and  fiuthfully  executes  its  profiaoitt,  it 
acts  firccly,  without  ecclesiastical  restraint  or  interferenee.  But 
the  Church  holds  from  God  under  the  supernatural  or  revealed 
law,  which  includes,  as  inU^ral  in  itsel(  the  law  of  nature,  and 
is  therefore  the  teacher  and  guardian  of  the  natural  as  well  m 
of  tlio  revealed  law.  She  is,  under  God,  the  supreme  judge  of 
both  laws,  which  for  her  are  but  one  law ;  and  hence  she  tak« 
cognizance,  in  her  tribunals,  of  tlie  breaches  of  the  natural  law 
as  well  as  of  the  revealed,  and  has  the  right  to  take  cognizmoe 
of  its  breaches  by  nations  as  well  as  of  its  breaches  by  individ- 
uals, by  the  prince  as  well  as  by  the  subject,  for  it  is  the  supraus 
law  for  both.  The  state  is,  therefore,  only  an  inferior  ema^ 
bound  to  receive  the  law  from  the  supreme  court,  and  liable  to 
liave  its  decisions  reversed  on  appeal. 

This  must  be  asserted,  if  we  assert  the  supremacy  of  the 
Christian  law,  and  hold  tlie  Church  to  be  its  teacher  and  jtfdgs; 
for  no  man  will  deny  that  Christianity  includes  the  natund  « 
well  as  the  supernatural  law.  Who,  with  any  just  coDception^ 
or  any  conci'ptions  nt  all,  of  the  Christian  rcii^on,  will  pretod 
that  one  can  fultil  the  Christian  law  and  yet  violate  the  natuni 
law  ? — tliat  one  Is  a  good  Christian,  if  he  keeps  the  precepts  of 
the  Church,  though  he  break  ever}'  precept  of  the  Decalogue! 
—or  that  Christianity  remits  the  catechumen  to  the  state  ta 
learn  the  law  of  nature,  or  what  we  term  natural  morali^l 
Grace  presupposes  nature.  Tlie  supernatural  ordinances  of  God^ 
law  prosiipposos  the  natural,  and  the  Church,  which  is  the 
teacher  and  guardian  of  faith  and  morals,  can  no  more  be  eo 
without  plenary  authority  with  regard  to  the  latter  than  the 
former.  Who,  again,  dares  pretend  that  the  moral  law  is  not 
as  obligatory  on  emperors,  kings,  princes,  commonwealths,  ai 
upon  [)rivate  individuals  ? — upon  politicians,  as  upon  priests  or 
simple  k^licvers  ?  Unless,  then,  you  exempt  tlie  state  from  all 
obligation  even  to  the  law  of  nature,  you  must  make  it  ameoa* 
]>lo  to  the  moral  law  as  expounded  by  the  Church,  divinely 
commissioned  to  teach  and  declare  it 

Deny  this,  and  assert  the  independence  of  the  political  oideit 
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d  dMiara  tlie  stnt«  in  its  own  right,  witliout  acco  intability  to 
•  Cbristiiin  iuw,  of  wliiuh  it  is  not  the  tcaclier  or  giuirJiari,  bu- 
e  in  temporals,  and  you  gain,  instead  of  civil  liberty,  6im- 
n  firinciple  ut  Ica^I,  civil  deepotism.  If  you  deny  that  the 
Cfaarch  is  the  tenchcr  and  guardian  of  the  \tivf  of  God,  you  must 
either  claim  the  antUority  you  deny  lier  for  the  alate,  or  you 
rauHt  deny  it  altogether.  If  you  claim  it  for  the  state,  yo'j,  on 
yoor  ovm  principles,  make  the  stat«  a  spiritual  despotism,  and 
on  ours  also ;  for  tlie  statfi  obviously  hna  not  received  that  au- 
thority, is  iacompetflnt  in  ipiritusU,  ia  no  tearher  of  morals,  or 
director  of  consciences.  If  you  d(^ny  it  altogether,  you  make 
tb»  fltnt«  independent  of  the  moral  order,  independent  of  the 
Miitw  sovereignty,  the  only  real  sovereignty,  and  establish  pure, 

raitignted  civil  despotism. 

( There  is  no  esenpiug  this  conclusion  ;  and  hence  we  tec  the 

f  and  madness  of  those  vho  msert  in  the  name  of  liberty  the 

lepetidence  of  the  political  order,  and  exclaim,  in  a  tone  of 

"[  heroism,  "  Neither  -priest  nor  bishop  shall  interfere  with 

f  poBtici^  opinions  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  resist  him  ["    Bra- 

|f!  my  young  Liberal ;  but  did  you  know  what  you  are  doing, 

B  would  see  that  you  are  kying  the  foundalJon,  not  of  liberty, 

ft  of  despotism.     Hence,  too,  we  sea  that  our  anthor  must  be 

I,  when  he  asserts  that  the  Protestant  Reformatdon,  in 

iu  essential  principle,  was  "  a  revolt  of  free  spirits  against  proSi' 

gata  despotism."     It  was  no  such  thing,     lu  objections  to  the 

Church,  reduced  to  their  Buhstance,  were  simply,  the  Church  is 

a  spiritaal  despotism  because  she  claims  supremacy  over  reason, 

conscience,  and  the  Gtate ;  and  it  objected  to  her,  not  because 

it  was  idle  who  claimed  that  supremacy,  but  because  it  rejected 

the  supremacy  it^lf,  let  it  be  cliumed  by  ^hom  it  might.    This 

OUT  author  himself  concedes,  contends,  and  proves.     Its  saga 

DKBt  wna,  the  Church  of  God  cannot  clum  supremacy  over  rea- 

I,  coAsdence,  and  the  stale.     But  the  Church  does  claim  this 

inacy,  therefore  she  cnnnot  be  tlie  Church  of  God.     The 

ciple  of  the  argument  is.  that  God  could  not  delegate  the 

7  to  any  Church.     But  if  he  could  not,  it  must  have 
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been  because  be  btmself  did  not  possess  it     Therafeie  tibe 
essential  principle  of  tlie  Refonnatiou,  in  tbe  last  analj&is,  wn 
the  denial,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  orer 
reason,  conscience,  and  the  state,  and  on  the  other,  the  assertion 
of  the  a))6oiuto  independence  of  man  and  the  temporal  order, 
which  is  either  pure  license  or  pure  despotism,  according  to  tbe 
light  in  which  you  choose  to  consider  it.     Tbe  real  character  of 
the  Reformation  was  the  substitution  of  human  sorereignt?  for 
the  Divine ;  and  hence,  in  its  developments,  wherever  it  is  free 
to  follow  its  own  law,  we  see  it  result  either  in  pure  humaninD 
or  pure  ])antheism,  as  it  does  or  does  not  combine  with  religions 
sentiment.     And  cither  is  the  denial  of  both  authority  and  lib- 
erty ;  for  all  authority  is  in  the  Divine  sovereignty,  and  all  lib- 
erty in  being  bound  to  it  alone,  that  is,  in  freedom  from  all 
human  government  resting  merely  on  a  human  basis,  whether 
ourselves,  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many,  as  every  one  woukl 
see,  if  it  were  understood  that  authority  over  myself^  emanating 
from  myself,  is  as  human,  and  therefore  as  illegitimate,  as  much 
of  the  essence  of  despotism,  as  authority  over  me  emanating 
from  other  men.     Is  it  not  said  in  all  languages  that  a  man  may 
be  the  slave  of  himself,  of  his  own  passions,  his  own  ignorance, 
or  his  own  prejudices?     Under  Protestantism  we  may  hare 
civil  and  spiritual  despotism,  or  dvil  and  spiritual  license,  thei 
only  two  things  that  man  can  found,  without  a  divine  commis- 
sion and  subjection  to  the  di\'ine  law ;  but  authority  and  liberty 
are  possible  and  can  be  practically  secured  only  under  the  dirine 
order  represented  by  the  Church,  or  «n  institution  precisely  sim 
ilar  to  what  she  ])roressos  to  be,  the  divinely  coromissiooed 
teacher  and  guardian  of  both  the  natural  and  t)io  revealed  law. 
That  this  conclusion  will  be   acceptable  to  our  poIitidanB, 
young  or  old,  we  are  not  quite  so  simple  as  to  suppose ;  but  ve 
are  not  aware  that  it  is  necessary  to  consult  their  pleasure. 
They  have  in  these,  as  they  had  in  other  times,  the  physical 
power  to  do  with  us  as  seems  to  them  good.     They  can  deciy 
us,  they  can  pull  out  our  tongue,  cut  off  our  right  hand,  and  at 
need  bum  our  body,  or  cast  it  to  the  wild  beasts ;  but  this  wiD 
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it  alter  the  nature  of  things,  make  wrong  riglit,  or  right  wrong. 
KtU  and  spiriLuiil  ilespotJEDi  ia  not  the  Ims  ilfspoUsm  because 
1  hy  lliein,  and  In  lliu  nnine  of  liumnnity  anil  tlie  pco- 
We  (Iwire  to  have  all  (luo  respect  for  them  ;  but  we  mast 
t  that  wg  hiive  not  ytt  scL'n  llivir  tille-deerls,  llie  papers 
h  prove  them  to  have  a  thanered  rigliL  from  Almighty  God 
bIm  the  sole  guvemon  of  inankiud.     We  have  no  authority  for 
mncing  Ihetn  infallible  or  impeccable;  we  have  seen  no 
R  for  supposing  Lheir  aacendcncy,  freed  from  the  restraints 
f  the  Divine  Uw,  ta  either  honorable  to  God  or  serviceable  t« 
a ;  we  have  not  found  tlieni  ahvays  exempt  from  the  common 
Iflmiities  of  our  nature;  and  wo  think  wc  have  seen,  at  least 
1  of,  politicians  who   were    ambitious,  selfish,  intriguing, 
edy  of  power,  place,  eniolument  even.     In  a  word,  wo  have 
i  reason  to  believe  that  they  monopolize  all  the  wisdom,  the 
\  the  generosity  and  disi uteres lednesa  of  the  community, 
I  that  lUey  never  need  looking  after,  and  therefore  never  need 
MW«r  above  them,  under  llie  imraedi&tc  und  supernatural  pro- 
it  of  Almighty  Ood,  to  look  after  them,  and  to  compel 
a  to  kcqi  within  tJieir  own  proi'ince,  to  respect  religion,  and 
tttfein  from  inflicting  irreparable  injuries  upon  society.     Even 
wuld  thev,  then,  cliiTnor  agninst  us,  or  do  worse,  it  would  not 
Nlt]y  move  us,  and  would  tend  to  confirm  us  in  the  truth  of 
IT  doctrine,  rather  than  lead  us  to  distrust  its  sounduesa  or  its 
Bity. 

i  Vf«  need  hardly  say  that  we  advocate  no  amalgamation  of 

I  mil  wid  ecclesiastieal  ndininistralions.     They  are  in  lh«ir 

,  M  we  have  said,  distinct,  and  the  supremacy  of  the 

(faitrch  nhicli  we  assert  is  by  no  means  the  supremacy  of  tLe 

f  as  politician*.     Wo  huve  no  more  respect  for  clergymen 

racd  politicians  than  we  have  for  any  other  class  of  politicians 

if  «qaal  worth,  perhaps  not  quite  so  much  ;  for  we  cannot  forget 

1  tbey,  in  becoming  politicians,  descend  from  their  sacerdotal 

knk,  »  A  judge  does  in  descending  from  the  bench  to  play  tlie 

t  of  ttn  advocate.     We  have  had  political  priests  ever  since 

a  a  Christian  stale,  and  many  of  them  hnvtt  made  sad 
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work  of  both  politics  and  religion.  We  have  nothing  to  sij  of 
them,  but  that  they  were  politicians,  and  their  censurable  acts 
were  not  performed  in  their  character  of  priests.  The  principle  ire 
assert  docs  not  exact  that  the  Church  should  turn  politidan,  and 
thus  from  the  Church  become  the  btate,  or  that  the  clergy  shoold 
turn  politicians ;  it  exacts  that  both  she  and  they  shoald  not 
The  clergy  as  politicians  fall  into  the  category  of  all  politkians, 
and  their  supremacy  as  politicians  would  still  be  the  supremscy 
of  the  state,  not  of  tlie  Church,  llio  state  Is  supreme,  if  poli- 
ticians as  such  be  supreme,  let  them  be  selected  from  what  class 
of  the  community  they  may.  The  principle  exacts,  indeed,  the 
supremacy  of  the  clergy,  but  solely  as  the  Church,  in  thdr 
Bacf>rdotil  and  pastoral  character  as  teachers,  guardians,  and 
judges  of  the  law  of  God,  natural  and  revealed,  supreme  for  in- 
dividuals and  nations^,  for  prince  and  subject,  king  and  common- 
wealth, noble  and  plebeian,  rich  and  poor,  great  and  small,  wise 
and  simple ;  not  as  politicians,  in  which  character  they  have  and 
can  have  no  proemineuce  over  politicians  selected  from  the  hdty, 
and  must  stind  on  the  same  level  with  them.  We  do  not  advo- 
cate— far  from  it — the  notion  that  the  Church  must  administer 
the  civil  government ;  what  wo  advocate  is  her  supremacy  as  the 
teacher  and  guardian  of  the  law  of  God, — as  the  supreme  court, 
which  must  be  recognized  and  submitted  to  as  such  by  the  state, 
and  whose  decisions  cannot  be  disregarded,  whose  prerogatives 
cannot  be  abridged  or  usurped  by  any  power  on  earth,  withoai 
rebellion  against  the  Divine  majesty,  and  robbing  man  of  his 
right**.  As  Christians,  we  must  insist  on  this  supremacy ;  as 
Catholics,  it  is  not  only  our  duty,  but  our  glorious  privilege,  to 
assert  it,  and  to  understand  and  practise  our  religion  as  God 
himself,  through  his  own  chosen  organ,  promulgates  and  ex- 
pounds it. 

We  know  how  hateful  this  doctrine  is  to  politicians,  to  the 
world,  and  to  the  devil,  who  seek  always  to  find  a  rival  in  the 
state  to  the  kingdom  of  (Jod.  We  know  that  the  representatives 
of  the  state  in  nearly  all  ages  of  Christendom,  and  in  nearly  aD 
nations,  have  resisted  it,  and  been  encouraged,  sustained,  lo 
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T  leaiataiKe,  ity  anibi  Jous  pricsU  and  counly  prebtes.  We 
tr  th&t  it  ia  now  resisted  by  every  civil  )^vernment  ou  eartli, 
ial  die  kings  of  the  earth  stand  up,  t)iu  princes  conspire  to- 
gether, the  Dations  rage,  and  the  gjeople  imagine  vain  things, 
[»D9t  the  Lord  and  against  his  Christ,  sayiag,  Let  us  break 
var  bonds  asunder,  Itl  ns  east  away  their  yoke  from  us  ;  but 
a  ciuuiot  help  [liat.  We  know  the  Lrulli,  nod  dure  assert  it ; 
e  know  the  rights  of  God,  and  dare  not  betray  them.  Wo 
lanot  be  fiilse,  because  otliers  are, — shrink  from  procltuming 
te  eupreniacy  of  the  moral  order,  because  now  more  than  evw 
tb  neoeasary  to  proclaim  it>  We  do  not  underattind  tlie  bero- 
1  that  goes  always  with  the  popnlar  party,  or  the  loyalty  that 
8  to  the  enemv  the  moment  that  his  Ibrces  appear  to  be 
e  inost  nanieroua.  We  know  the  moral  order  is  supreme,  and 
all  we  fear  to  say  it,  lest  sinners  tremble,  the  wicked  gnash 
X  teeth,  and  the  multitude  threaten  t  We  know  our  Church 
t  God's  Cburi'h ;  that  she  ia  the  judge  of  God's  law,  and  has 
i  right  to  denounce,  as  from  the  judgment-seat  of  the  Al- 
l^ghty,  whoever  violates  it,  and  to  place  king  or  peasant  under 
ter  aoathenia,  if  he  refuses  to  obey  it.  She  has  the  right,  the 
Hriae  right,  to  denounce  moral  wrong,  spiritual  wrong,  polidcsl 
;,  tyranny  and  oppreuion,  wheresoever  or  by  whomsoever 
bey  aie  practised,  and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  God,  and,  in  so 
',  the  righia  of  man,  let  who  will  dare  thrciten  or  invade 
,  We  are  subject  lo  God,  but  to  him  only ;  and  are  we 
o  assert  the  fact !  Are  we  not  free  before  all  men ! 
Tlia  Church  is  the  Divinely  appointed  guardian  of  truth,  vir- 
K,  Uberty,  because  she  is  the  representative  of  the  Divine  sov- 
rdgnty  on  eartli.  Kings  and  potentates,  commonwealths  and 
•obc,  may  rise  up,  as  they  have  ofWn  risen  up,  against  her ; 
a  may  murmur  or  denounce,  the  timid  may  quake,  the 
tat-hearted  may  &il,  the  cowardly  shrink  away,  and  the  dis- 
^a1  join  her  persecutors ;  but  that  can  neither  justify  them, 
tt  unmake  her  rights,  nor  depose  her  from  her  soverdguty 
Bd«r  God, — cannot  make  it  not  true  that  the  represents  the 
BotbI  order,  and  that  tlm  moral  ord.:r  is  supreme.  That  su- 
l.'J 
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premacy  is  a  fact  in  God's  univene,  an  eternal  and  primal  tnitb; 
and  let  no  mnn  dare  donv  it  who  would  not  be  branded  on  his 
forehead  traitor  to  Goil,  and  therefore  to  man  ;  and  let  him  who 
fears  to  assert  it  in  the  hour  of  thickest  danger  be  branded  pol- 
troon. It  is  the  glory  of  the  Church  that  she  has  always  assert- 
ed it.  She  asserted  it  in  that  noble  answer  of  her  inspired 
A|>0Btle6  to  the  mappstrates, — "  We  must  obey  God  rather  than 
men  ;^'  she  asserted  it  in  her  glorious  anny  of  martyrs,  who 
chose  rather  to  die  at  the  stake,  in  the  amphitheatre,  under  the 
most  cruel  and  lingering  tortures,  than  to  offer  incense  to  Jupiter 
or  to  the  statue  of  Cesar ;  she  asserted  it  by  the  mouth  of  holy 
Ambrose,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  when  he  forbade  the  emperor 
ThcodoAius  the  Great  to  enter  the  Church  till  he  had  done  pub- 
lic penance  for  his  tyrannical  treatment  of  his  subjects,  and 
drove  Inm  from  the  sanotuar}',  and  bade  him  take  his  place  with 
the  laity»  when*  ho  lu'long^d  ;  8*he  asserted  it  in  the  person  of 
her  sovereign  Pontitl*  St.  CJregory  the  Seventh,  when  he  made 
the  tyrant  and  brutal  llonrj'  the  Fourth  of  Germany  wait  for 
three  days  shivering  with  cold  and  hunger  at  his  door,  bef>re  be 
would  grant  him  aWlution,  and  when  he  finally  smote  him 
with  the  sword  of  Potor  and  Paul  for  his  violation  of  his  oaths, 
his  wars  against  religion,  and  liis  oppression  of  his  subjects ;  and 
she  wisertod  it,  again,  in  the  person  of  her  glorious  Pontiff,  Gre- 
gory the  Sixteenth,  who,  standing  with  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
confruntcd  the  tyrant  of  the  North,  and  made  the  Autocrat  of 
all  the  Kussias  tremble  and  weep  as  a  child.  Never  for  one  mo- 
ment has  she  ceaW  V)  a^v^ert  it  in  face  of  crowned  and  un- 
crowned lioads, — Jew,  Pagan,  Arian,  Barbarian,  Saracen,  Plrot- 
estiint^  Infidel,  Monaixjhist,  Aristocrat,  Democrat;  and  gloriously 
is  she  asserting  it  now  in  lier  noble  confessor,  the  Bishop  of 
Ijausanne  and  (Jenevn,  and  in  her  exiled  Pontiff,  Pius  the  Ninth. 
You  talk  of  rf^ligions  lil)erty.  Know*  you  what  the  word 
means  ?  Know  ve  that  relimous  liberty  is  all  and  entire  in  tho 
supremacy  of  the  moral  order  ?  The  Church  is  a  spiritual  des- 
potism, is  she  ?  Bold  blasj^hemer,  miserable  apologist  for  ty- 
rants and  tyranny,  go  trace  her  track  through  eighteen  hnodred 
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I,  and  beliold  it  marked  with  the  blood  of  hn  free  udA  no- 
«-livnrt«d  children,  whom  God  love*  imil  bonori,  slied  in  defence 
f  reli^us  liberly.  From  Ihe  fii^t  monient  of  h>.'r  exiBl«iice  has 
lfa«  IbughU  *y,  fouglil  as  no  olher  power  can  fight,  for  liberty  of 
digion.  Every  Inod  bus  been  reddened  wilJi  tbu  blood  and 
Ifthitened  with  the  bones  of  her  martyrs,  in  thnt  sncred  cauu ; 
■d  DOW,  Ktah  upstart,  you  dare  in  the  face  of  day  proclaim  ,her 
»  frieiid  of  d<»politin  I  Alas !  my  brother,  may  God  forgive 
I,  lor  you  know  not  what  you  do. 
Bat  we  have  saJd  enough  to  «1idw  the  undirwtian  m  well  m 
l^a  nnphilMOphicnl  character  of  our  author's  tliouglit,  which  we 

0  willTng  to  believe  he  doe»  not  fully  comprehend,  and  ftwn 
•  Iqgic^  consequences  of  which,  were  he  to  see  them,  we  are 

I  to  believe  he  is  prepared  to  recoil  with  horror.     His 
9  tmphilosophical,  because  it  conceives  authority  and 
Jibarty  as  autavonists  ;  it  is  nnchmlian,  because  it  Reduces  Chris- 
loily  to  la&K  Italionalbm,  and  revivta  Alexandrian  G«ntjlinn; 
«  it  denies  tlie  Divine  soverc-iguly,  and  the  snpretna^  Id 

1  liung*  of  the  spiritual  or  moral  order;  because  it  denia 
oral  accountatnltty,  and  involves  uuinitigated  despotism  or  ud- 
■uaded  license  as  the  lueviubie  doom  of  the  human  race.     Aa 

f  phiW^ber,  we  hold  his  work  in  contempt;  as  an  historian, 
PR  deny  its  authenticity;  as  a  Christian,  we  abhor  It;  aa  a 
d  of  liberty,  ci\  il  nnd  religious,  we  denounce  ita  principles,  m 
it  Otdy  fbr  des|)ots  or  libertines, 

I   Hiera  are  mailers  of  delxul  in  the  work  to  which  we  seriously 
:,  but,  as  we  have  shown  the  unsoundness  of  the  book  in 
la  principles,  it  ia  not  worth  while  to  wasto  time  or  argument  in 

|iflp<jaing  them.  The  author  has  expended  no  inconsiderable 
tliougbt  and  labor  in  constructing  his  work,  but,  like  all  the 
worka  which  muk  under  the  bead  of  philosophy  of  history,  it  is 
•hallow,  vague,  confused,  worthless.     Tlie  writers  of  philosojihy 

■of  history  may  have  great  natural  talenlH,  they  may  have  varied 

d  extensive  learning,  but  they  start  wrong',  tliey  attempt  what 

I  iinpoeuble,  and  never  go  to  the  bottom  of  things  or  rise  to 

weir  fiist  principles.     They  never  reach  the  ultimate ;  (hey  never 
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attain  to  science ;  and  only  amuse  or  bewilder  ns  with  vagne 
generalities,  crude  speculations,  or  unmeaning  verbiage.  There 
is  an  order  of  thought  of  which  thej  have  no  conception,  infin- 
itely more  profound  than  theirs,  which,  when  once  attained  to, 
makes  all  their  views  appear  heterogeneous,  confused,  weak,  and 
childish. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  treat  our  young  Kentuckian  mdelj, 
or  to  discourage  him  by  an  unkind  reception.     We  know  him 
only  through  his  book.     His  book  is  bad,  but  we  every  day  re- 
ceive works  which  are  hr  worse.    We  do  not  believe  thaC  he 
means  to  be  a  Pagan ;  we  do  not  believe  that  he  even  means  to 
be  a  Rationalist;  we  are  sure  that  he  does  not  mean  to  deof 
the  moral  order ;  and  this  is  much  for  him  perM>nally,  but  it  ii 
nothing  for  his  book.     In  judging  the  man,  we  look  to  his  iih 
tcntion ;  in  judging  the  author,  we  look  only  to  the  prindpifli 
he  inculcates.     If  these  are  unsound  or  dangerous,  we  have  no 
mercy  for  the  author,  though  we  may  abound  in  charity  hr  the 
man.     Mr.  Noursc  docs  not  understand  his  own  principles ;  be 
has  not  seen  them  in  all  their  relations,  and  does  not  suspect 
their  logical  consequences.     Ue  has  undertaken,  without  other 
guide  than  a  few  books  which,  themselves  unsafe  guides,  he  hai 
read,  but  not  digested,  to  do.  after  the  study  of  a  few  monthly 
what  no  mortal  man  could  accomplish  with  all  the  Ubnuies  in 
the  world,  were  he  to  live  longer  than  the  world  has  stood 
IIow  could  he  expect  to  succeed?     We  hold  him  aooounteUe 
for  his  rashness  in  undertaking  such  a  task,  not  for  having  finled 
in  its  accomplishment 
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CooKT  Joseph  be  Maistre  wna  among  the  most  dJstin- 
men  of  bis  age.  He  was  born  at  Cbamberri  in  Savoy, 
FSS,  was  a  senator  of  IHedmont  at  tlie  lime  of  the  French 
nuon  in  1782,  and  resided  at  St.  Pt'tewburg,  as  the  ambas- 
diw  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  from  1804  lo  1817,  in  which  last 
Mr  he  returned  to  Turin,  where  he  died  in  1S21.  Though 
)t  a  subject  of  France,  he  was  descended  from  a  French 
mily;  was  peculiarly  French  iq  bis  genius  as  well  as  hLi  lan- 
U^  and  his  works  were  all  written  in  reference  to  French 
ew  Bod  afiain  at  the  time  of  their  composition.  No  one 
pong  Uiose  who  labored  during  tiie  firet  yeare  of  this  century 

lerire  and  restore  French  literature,  perverted  by  the  phil- 
Ofiliers,  and  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Ilevolution,  de^rvea  n 
ore  honorable  mention,  or  exerted  a  more  salntary  inflnence 
.  exposing  the  ))o|)ular  fallacies  of  the  day,  and  in  recalling 
en'*  minds  to  deeper  and  sounder  religions  and  political  doc- 

As  ft  tlieologion,  soma  may  think  that  he  placed  too  much 
bnce  on  the  analogies  lus  profound  and  varied  erudition  sup- 
iad  Ilim  with  between  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion  and 
MB  wliidi  were  acknowledged  in  the  old  heathen  world,  that  be 
H  more  fond  than  is  prudent  in  these  times  of  citing  pagan 
itboriUea  for  his  doctrines,  and  that  he  gave  an  almost  unor- 
odoi  application  to  the  dictum  of  St.  Vincent  of  Lerioa,  guod 
mper,  quod  ubii/ut,  el  ab  omnibut ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
iM  his  works  were  peculiarly  adapted  lo  the  temper  of  the 
nee  in  which  they  were  written,  and  admirably  fitted  to  ex- 
te  and  engage  the  attention  of  a  lively  people  grown  weary 

*  Essay  on  the  Generative  Principle  of  Political  Conitltutinna 
ransUted  from  the  Krench'or  M.  Li  Comft«  Jm%fH  de  Mai>TKB. 
oaton :  Little  &  Bvown.     1847.     l6mo.     pp.  173. 
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indeed  of  infidelity,  anarchy,  and  military  despotism^  bat  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  habits  of  incredulity  and  impiety,  of 
sneering  at  the  priest  and  the  altar,  and  of  regarding  Christia&- 
ity  as  old  and  effete ;  or  that,  if  they  contain  some  things  local 
and  temporary  in  their  interest,  they  still  contain  much  that  is 
universal  and  permanent,  which  may  be  profitably  studied  in 
every  age  and  country.  No  one  acquainted  with  them  en 
hesitate  to  regard  them  as  peculiarly  appropriate  to  our  own 
country,  and  worthy  tlie  serious  attention  of  our  people,  whether 
Catholic  or  Proteatfuit. 

The  analogies  between  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion  and 
those  of  the  ancient  world,  on  which  Count  de  Maistre  laji 
great  stress  in  all  his  works,  are  undeniable ;  but  if  we  adduee 
them  without  taking  great  care  to  mark  their  precise  nature, 
and  the  precise  pur))ose  for  which  wo  adduce  them,  we  are  in 
danger  of  giving  occasion  to  an  argument  unfavorable  to  Chris- 
tianity. German  neologists  and  their  American  followers,  it  ii 
well  known,  appeal  to  these  analogies,  and  attempt  from  them 
to  constnict  an  argument  against  Christianity  as  a  positive  re- 
vealed  rtrligion,  or  against  the  spcial  divine  inspiration  of  tbe 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  favor  of  their  pernicious  error,  that  in- 
spiration, so  far  as  it  is  to  bo  admitted  at  all,  is  a  universal  phe- 
nomenon, not  peculiar,  unless  it  be  in  degree,  to  certain  indi- 
viduals, but  common  to  all  men  in  all  countries  and  ages  of  the 
world, — that  Ood  speaks  objectively  to  no  one,  but  reveals  mb- 
jectivoly,  in  their  spiritual  nature,  reason,  consdenoe,  sentiiDait, 
tlie  same  great  truths  to  all.  Hence  they  conclude  that  all 
religion  is  natural,  if  wo  consider  the  fact  that  it  is  common  to 
all  men,  and  resulting  spontaneously  from  universal  humanity, — 
or  supernatural  J  \(  \\»'  consider  the  fiict  that  our  nature  lives 
and  operates  only  in  ( lod,  and  through  the  creative  and  uphold- 
ing power  and  wisdom  of  God,  who  is  himself  above  nature. 
All  religions,  say  they,  are  therefore  at  bottom  one  and  the 
same,  natural  or  supernatural  according  to  the  point  of  view 
from  which  wo  choose  to  consider  them ;  and  they  differ  as 
concrete  religions  only  according  to,  and  in  oonsequenoe  ct,  tbe 
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liOering  d^frees  of  mental  rtnd  raorol  culture  of  mankind  in 
&Kat  ag^  i;ouiitrit»,  aud  individuals.  To  get  at  tbc  perfect 
a  of  religiijD,  wa  must  eliminate  whatever  is  local,  tempo- 
ly,  peculiar  to  this  or  that  individual,  to  this  or  tliat  ago  or 
*inlry,  and  seiie  upon  that  nhicli  has  been  held  alwnys,  every- 
Rberc,  and  hj  all.  What  wc  thus  obtain,  thi?  residuum  which 
s  aiUr  Uiis  aualyViB,  will  be  nbsolutA!  religion  ;  that  ia  to 
ay,  ail  religions  in  general,  and  no  religion  iu  particular,  liku 
Q  without  men,  the  race  without  individuals ! 
Na  tniu  was  ever  fartlier  from  adopting  this  gross  absurdity, 
ff  of  GQuntenancing  this  religious  nihilum,  thnn  Count  do  Mnis- 
;  but  wet  HomelimeH  feel,  while  rending  liis  learned  and  bril- 
(iDt  pages  that  he  has  not  been  always  careful  to  guard  agiunst 
i,  and  that  he  says  many  things  which  could,  without  much 
""Scally,  be  oonatnied  in  its  favor.  He  does  not  appear  to  us 
state  clearly  always  the  precise  purpose  for  which  he  adduces 
se  Knalc^es,  or  the  precise  grounds  on  which  he  ascribes  to 
ItdQ  the  value  he  evidently  supposes  them  to  possess.  In  a 
1,  he  docs  not  appear  to  have  marked  withprecision  the 
]]  belongs  to  the  eontrntus  homitium,  and  seems  at 
KB  to  hold  it  to  be  the  ground  of  certiunty,  and  to  favor  the 
ion  that  the  Church  b  authoritati\'o  for  the  reason  that  she 
I  Hm  organ  through  which  the  universal,  consent  of  the  race  ex- 
«tt  itaeir,  and  tliereiore  to  favor  the  heresy  taught  a  short 
i  after  by  Do  Lammenais.  Yet  it  is  only  in  appearance ; 
in  his  thought,  though  not  always  sufliciently  guarded  m  his 
)  are  sure  he  was  sound  and  orthodox. 
If  we  appeal  to  tliese  analogies  to  show  what  has  always  been 
le  Te«sou  or  belief  of  mankind,  and,  from  the  foct  that  mankind 
ftT«  always  assented  to  principles  identical  with  the  prindples 
^  CMirtstianily,  or  unolc^us  to  them,  conclude  the  truth  of  the 
ntrittiftnily  as  a  divinely  revealed  religion,  wo  fall  into  the  error 
r  l>a  Lfunmenais,  condemned  as  heretical ;  because  we  tlien 
lake  the  eonscnrut  kominun  the  ground  of  certainty,  the  au- 
lority  for  behcving,  instead  of  the  veracity  of  God,  as  required 
J  fiiUh.     But,  if  wc  adduce  them  as  authoriUee,  not  for  &ith, 
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bat  for  what  is  and  always  has  been  the  practical  reaMm  or  oom- 
mon  sense  of  mankind,  and  therefore  as  proo6  thai  the  princi* 
pies  of  onr  holy  religion  are  not  unreasonable^  bat  reasonaMe, 
our  method  is  perfectly  Intimate,  and  perhaps  the  reiy  bert 
that  can  be  adopted  against  the  unbeliever.  It  is  only  in  this 
latter  sense,  we  are  confident,  that  Count  de  Maistre,  in  reality, 
appeals  to  the  consensus  honUnum  and  adduces  the  analogies  in 
question. 

The  unbeliever,  bom  and  bred  in  Christian  lands,  profiBsses  to 
meet  the  Christian  on  the  ground  of  reason,  and  from  reason 
alone  to  disprove  the  Christian  religion ;  that  is,  he  oljects  that 
Christianity  is  contrary  to  reason.    But  in  order  to  sustain  his 
objection,  he  must  prove  that  Christianity  is  contradicted,  either 
by  the  pure  or  demonstrative  reason,  or  by  the  practical  or 
moral  reason ;  that  is,  either  by  reason  as  the  principle  of  meta- 
physical certainty,  or  by  reason  as  the  principle  of  moral  cer- 
tainty.    The  first  is  out  of  the  question  ;  for  reason  in  the  former 
sense, — the  speculative  reason  of  Kant, — as  Kant  himself  has 
shown  in  his  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  cannot  afiirm  or  deny 
any  thing  on  the  subject     Moreover,  it  has  been  proved,  over 
and  over  again,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Christianity  which  con- 
tradicts any  principle  of  speculative  reason ;  and  all  the  chie& 
of  the  modem  infidel  school,  Bayle,  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  Hume, 
and  Thomas  Paine,  concede  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove  any 
thing,  metaphysically,  against  Christianity.     "  They  themselves," 
says  Benjamin  Constant,  an  unsuspicious  authority  on  this  point, 
"acknowledge    that  reasoning  can   authorize  only  doubt"* 
They  can  only  say  they  do  not  believe  it,  or  that  there  is  no 
sufllicicnt  reason  for  believing  it ;  but  no  one  of  them  ventures  to 
say  that  it  must  necessarily  be  false,  oc  that,  after  all,  it  may  not 
be  tme.     So  far  as  regards  the  speculative  reason,  it  is  certain, 
that,  if  reason  cannot,  as  we  concede  it  cannot,  pronounce  a 
judgment  in  favor  of  our  religion,  it  cannot  pronounce  a  judg- 
ment against  it.     It  can  and  must  concede  its  metaphysical  possi- 
bility, and  this  is  as  far  as  it  can  go,  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

*  De  la  Religion^  Tom.  1.  p.  7.    Paris,  1824. 
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The  unbeliever,  then,  must  Icure  the  Epeculntive  reaMD,  aod 
ow  that  our  religion  is  coodemn^  by  tlie  practical  itmson,  or 
withdraw  Itis  objection.     But  the  criterion  ot  tlie  pmctical  reason 
the  eemteiuui  homtnum..     In  speculative  renson  the  individual 
go  out  of  himself  for  the  epeculativc  reason  in  m 
M  pcrfrct  in  otie  ns  it  is  in  all  men  ;  nnd  when  I  have  demon- 
n(«!d  that  the  tlifoe  angles  of  the  triangle  we  e'jual  to  two 
^ht  angles,  I  have  do  need  of  the  assent  of  the  race,  and  their 
tent  can  add  nolhiug  to  the  d^monatrstion,  or  to  the  certainty 
the  litct.     But  in  regard  to  the  practical  reason  it  is  not  w> ; 
br  this  muy  be  warped  or  pcrrerted  by  individual  idioeyncntnw, 
iKnontnce,  education,  position,  passions,  prejudices.     Here  the 
lAdividual  reason  must  be  rectified  or  verified  by  the  reason  of 
race,  and  that  only  is  the  reason  of  the  race  which  is  held 
wys,  everywhere,  and  by  all.     Hence  we  say  the  e&nsfittu» 
nt'nttm  is  the  criterion  of  the  practical  reason,  and  the  author- 
on  which  ihi'i  or  that  b  to  be  tflken, — not  as  divine  revela- 
fioo,  for  that  is  the  error  to  be  avoided,  but  as  practical  rewon  ; 
hr  «rt«nly  that  ia  not  unreasonable,  contrary  to  the  practical 
hich  the  race  universally  assents  to,  but  must  be  in  ac- 
eordaoce  with  it.  and  demanded  by  it ;  or  else  the  race  would 
and  could  not  have  universally  nssented  to  it.     The  eontm- 
hominam  is  not  the  ground  fi>r  believing  this  or  that  to  be 
ffevealed,  but  simply  for  believing  it  appro\-ed  by  the  practical 
nan ;  and  if  it  is  approved  by  the  practical  reason,  we  believe 
on  the  authority  of  tliat  reason, — not  Jide  divina,  indeed,  but 
le  Aumana, — and  must  do  so,  or  prove  ouraelves  unreasonable, 
oorsetvee  condemned  by  reason. 

Now  if  the  unbeliever  fails,  as  he  does,  to  show  that  there  is 
lethiug  essential  to  the  Christian  religion  repugned  by  the 
son,  he  fails  entirely  to  sustain  his  objection.  He 
ftoaate  of  common  sense,  but  common  sense  ia  only  another  name 
fcr  what  we  call  the  practical  reason.  He  says  our  religion  con- 
ittadicta  common  nense.  But  his  assertion  is  worth  nothing,  un- 
llM  he  proves  it  bv  showing  the  contntdicljon  ;  which  he  never 
and  vent  can  do.    But  if,  on  the  other  band,  we  prove  to 
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htm  that  everj  one  of  the  prindplfit  of  our  reKgioa  Im  the  sa- 
thoritj  of  common  sense,  or  that  in  believing  oar  religion  we 
assent  to  nothing  not  assented  to  in  principle  always  uid  ererj- 
where  by  the  race,  we  prove  that  our  religion  in  principle  ii 
reasonable,  that  the  unbeliever  cannot  ob}ect  that  it  is  nnrenOD' 
able,  and  that  he,  if  he  denies  its  principles,  is  hinuelf  nnreasoo- 
able,  obnoxious  to  the  precise  objection  which  he  brii^ 
against  us. 

This  last  is  what  Count  de  Maistre  has  done.  He  proves,  fay 
admirable  philosophical  analysis  and  rare  enuUtkni,  that  there  ii 
in  our  holy  religion  no  principle  which  the  race  has  not  alwaji 
and  everywhere  assented  to,  and  therefore,  that,  in  reftising  to 
believe  it,  in  rejecting  its  principles,  we  are  rejeetif^  not  meraljr 
the  word  of  God  as  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Church,  but  abo 
the  practical  reason  or  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  by  doing 
so  place  ourselves  in  direct  hostility  to  the  reason  we  boast, 
and  whose  authority  we  acknowledge.  He  thus  turns  the  tablei 
upon  the  loud-boasting  and  conceited  infidel,  and  shows  him  tbsi 
it  is  he,  not  the  Christian,  who  must  humble  himself  before  res- 
son,  and  beg  pardon  for  the  outrages  he  offers  her.  The  unbe- 
liever, in  fact,  builds  never  on  reason,  but  always  on  unreason. 
Reason  dii^owns  him,  sconis  him,  nay,  holds  him,  intellectoally 
considered,  in  perfect  derision.  Poor  thing!  she  says,  he  has 
lost  his  wits ;  send  him  to  the  lunatic  asylum. 

Having  established,  as  Count  de  Maistre  has  done,  that  ill 
the  principles  of  our  religion  have  the  eofueruus  hominum,  we 
have  establi:<hed  that  they  are  approved  by  reason.  We  mult 
now  assume  that  they  are  principles  inherent  in  reason  itself^  im- 
mediately ascertainable  by  rea^n,  or  that  they  have  been  derived 
from  some  other  source.  If  we  say  eitlier  of  the  former,  they 
are  authoritative  for  reason,  and  reason  must  assent  to  them  on 
the  peril  of  ceasing  to  bo  reason.  If  we  say  they  are  not  inher- 
ent in  reason,  nor  immediately  ascertainable  'by  reason,  we  mut 
attribute  them — since  the  practical  reason  by  approving  pro- 
nounces them  pure,  sacred,  good — to  some  source  above  reason, 
that  is,  the  supernatural,  and  therefore  tather  immediatdy  or 


p  ta  Ood  lum£«iC  TbcD  they  are  unqucslion.tblf  Irue, 
i  W8  mu»l  belioro  thetn,  or  again  prove,  oursel\'es  unrt>a«oii- 
^le;  lor  nolhing  is  more  reasonable  tlmn  U>  believe  God,  nnd 
e  wbal  he  rereiilH.  So,  on  cither  eupp<jeiiion,  we  must 
fMeai  l«  them  or  deny  rcasun  il»elf.  CoDseqtiently,  the  anid- 
IgivB  alUgod  ngniiut  lu  by  the  enemies  of  our  roli){ion  fnlly 
BtaUi&k  iho  reiisonnUcnesa  of  Ohristiunity  in  principle,  and  that 
wwn  most  assent  to  it  iu  principlo  or  abdicate  itself. 

Yet  we  pretend  not  liutt  by  these  antUogJes  and  pagan  author- 
rliei  we  prove  the  absolute  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  poutive 
pealed  religion.  We  tiinply  letnove  all  objections  a  priori 
l^hidi  cap  be  conceived  agunst  it,  and  establish  the  reasonable- 
B,  tho  truth,  for  the  practical  reason,  of  ita  principles ;  but  we 
lesTO  tha  feet  of  Christianity  as  a  supematurally  revealed  telijf- 
.ion  to  be  proved  or  not  proved  by  the  t^timony  in  the  case. 
Tbe  nrgumeDt  thus  far  sbowa  tlie  possible  truth  of  tlic  religion, 
Uie  actual  truth  for  the  reason  of  in  prmciplea,  and  placw  it  as 
|l  pontive  religion  in  the  category  of  fact^  which  may  be  proved 
^  leatiniony.  If  the  actual  testimony  appropriate  In  the  case 
f»  equal  U)  what  tiatiafies  the  reason  in  the  case  of  ordinary  his- 
toiical  &cb>,  to  what  is  sufficient  in  the  ordinary  afiatn  of  life  to 
imtdvT  assent  prudent,  it  is  proved  as  a  pwitive  revealed  relig- 
B  to  the  full  extent  tlint  reason  does  or  i^an  demand  ;  and  ha 
who  does  not  assent  and  act  accordingly  abdicates  his  title  to  be 
[OHwidered  a  reasonable  being.  The  appropriate  testimony  in 
case  U  uni^u«stionab1y  equal  to  this, — is  all  that  reason, 
^^  » it  ceases  to  be  reason,  rc<^tiires  or  can  require.  Whoever, 
.theiit  wilholds  his  assent  from  the  Christian  religion,  unless 
rough  sheer  ignorance,  denies  reason.  True,  the  assent  thus 
fielded  or  warranted  U  only  the  assent  of  reason,  and  by  no 
s  the  assent  of  fiiith,  in  the  proper  Christian  sense;  some- 
Ouag  more  is  undoubtedly  demanded  fur  faiOi ;  but  that,  what- 
ever it  be,  is  to  be  sought,  not  friua  reiison,  but  from  divine 
gnce,  whidi  is  freely  given  to  all  wlio  do  not  volunUrily 
mstit. 
Tlw  Count's  method  of  twgument,  properly  understood,  is 
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therefore  triumphaDt  against  the  unbeliever,  as  the  neologiiti 
themselves  have  proved  over  and  over  again.  The  objection  of 
the  neologist  which  wo  have  stated  is  met» — 1.  by  the  fact  that 
the  analogies  adduced  extend  to  the  principles,  not  to  the  posi- 
tive doctrines,  of  Christianity ;  and  consequently,  before  the  ne- 
ologists  can  be  entitled  to  their  conclusion,  they  must  rebut  the 
positive  testimony  in  &vor  of  Christianity  as  a  BupematoraUy 
revealed  religion,  and  also  prove  that  the  prindples  without  the 
doctrines  are  sufficient,  neither  of  which  they  do  or  can  do ;  and, 
2.  by  the  fact  that  the  principles  in  question,  between  which  and 
Christianity  there  is  the  relation  of  analogy  or  identity,  are  not 
themselves  originally  derived  from  simple  natural  reason,  or  from 
an  interior  subjective  revelation  made  immeciUately  to  each  man 
in  particular,  but  from  tlie  primitive  revelation  made  to  our  fint 
parents,  atul  preserved  and  diffused  by  tradition.  We,  as  well 
as  they,  find  Christian  elements  in  the  old  heathen  poets  and 
philosophers ;  and  perhaps  in  general  the  heathen  world,  under 
each  of  its  various  religions,  retained  more  of  Christian  princi- 
ple— we  say  not  of  Christian  doctrine — than  is  retained  by  our 
.modern  sects.  Under  veils  and  symbols  more  or  less  t^anspa^ 
ent,  we  find  not  seldom,  not  only  ChrisUan  principles,  but  a  very 
near  approach  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  Christian  Mysteries 
themselves.  Indeed,  the  type  after  whicli  all  religions  have 
been  fashioned  is  evidently  the  Christian  religion,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  Christian  idea,  if  we  may  use  tlie  term,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  out  of  the  Christian  Church.  This,  however, 
presents  no  difficulty  to  the  Christian ; — not,  indeed,  because  he 
supposes  all  has  been  derived  from  the  Holy  Scripturea  and  in- 
tercourse with  the  Jews,  as  some  have  thought, — though  more 
may  have  been  derived  from  this  source  than  mftny  in  our  days 
are  willing  to  acknowledge,  but  because  it  was  contained  in  the 
primitive  revelation  to  our  first  parents,  and  formed  the  oommon 
patrimony  of  the  race.  What  we  thus  find  is  revealed  truth, 
truth  pertaining  to  the  Christian  revelation,  pure  in  its  source, 
but  in  the  lapse  of  time  corrupted  and  mixed  up  with  fiiblas  by 
the  nations,  as  they  multiplied  and  spread  themselvea  over  the 
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I  rf  the  eitrtli.  Tlie  rountAin  was  pure  ami  supernatural,  but 
Btreams  which  flowed  from,  it  became  gradually  corrupt  by 
living  waters  Honing  from  other  fomiUins.  Thus,  what  we 
isonariw  with  our  religion  as  BUpernatiiral  we  uiuibule 
the  primitive  revelation  preserved  by  tradition ;  what  we  find 
pngnimt  to  it  wo  attribute  to  rncn  speaking  from  themselves 
i^tr  Dim  darkened  undent tandings  and  corrupt  hearts. 
The  Christian  revelation  is  not,  strictly  tpeaking,  a  new  rev- 
Jndaiam  as  such,  though  a  divine  institution  for  a  spe- 
k1  purpose,  was  not  a  dogmatic  revelation,  and  contained  no 
ivenled  truths  not  contained  in  the  primitive  revelation.  The 
rimitivQ  revelation  contained  in  snbstance  the  nhole  Christian 
mlalion,  and  the  only  difierence  between  the  faith  of  the  Fath- 
k  from  the  beginning,  before  Christ,  and  that  of  the  Fathers 
DM,  it,  that  those  before  believed  in  a  Christ  to  come,  and 
low  sincQ  believe  in  a  Christ  that  has  come,  and  that  in  many 
irtgt  our  foith  is  clearer  and  more  explicit  than  was  theirs, 
com  the  beginning  dll  now,  the  revelation  believed  has  been 
ter  one  and  the  same  revelation,  tlic  faith  lias  always  been  one 
id  the  same  Eiith.  Our  Lord  and  his  Aiiostles  introduced  no 
)*r  religion,  no  new  faith,  made  no  new  revelation,  except  to 
Kir  up  and  render  more  explicit  what  had  been  revealed  and 
tliered  by  the  fidthful  from  the  first.  It  is  not  the  true  ricw 
I  look  upon  our  Lord  as  eombg  into  the  world  to  found  a  new 
E^on,  or  to  reveal  even  new  dogmas,  ns  do  many  of  our  mod- 
D  sects.  He  came  to  make  the  Atonement,  to  perform  the 
ork  of  redemption,  to  open  the  door  for  the  admission  of  the  just 
to  heaven,  and  to  establish  a  new  order,  tlie  order  of  grace  in 
■ce  of  the  Law,  that  we  might  have  life,  and  have  it  nioru 
MndauUy. 

Dne  consideration  of  this  fact  would  correct  tlie  crroi's  of  our 
IberHl  Christians,  and  enable  them  to  get  over  some  of  the  dif- 
nlties  they  now  find,  or  imagine  they  find.  They  read  the 
ew  Testament,  and  find  in  it  no  creed  formally  drawn  out,  and 
erefbre  conclude  that  none  is  enjoined  or  necessary.  They 
id  Aome  one  asking  what  he  shall  do  to  be  saved,  and  an  Apos- 
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tie  in  bis  answer  requiring  him  simply  to  believe  in  the  Loti 
Jesns  Christ,  and  therefore  they  conclude  only  the  simple  belief 
in  Jesus  as  the  Mewiah,  whether  as  God,  as  a  supeiangdic 
being,  or  as  man  only,  it  matters  not,  is  all  the  fiiith  the  Gospel 
requires.  But  they  forget  that  they  to  whom  the  Apostle  lo 
answers  are  supposed  to  be  already  instructed  in  the  faith,  and 
to  lack  nothing  of  the  true  Christian  faith,  but  to  believe  that 
the  Christ  tliat  was  to  come  has  come,  and  is  this  same  JeBOs 
whom  they  crucified,  and  whom  God  has  raised  from  the  dead. 
The  simple  article  enjoined  was*  all  the  addition  or  noodificatioD 
their  previous  faith  required.  But  to  conclude  from  this  that 
nothing  more  was  required  at  all  is  very  bad  logic 

This  &ct  attended  to  furnishes  us  one  of  the  reasona  why  the 
faith  is  always  assumed  or  presupposed  in  the  Holy  Scripture 
instead  of  being  distinctly  and  formally  taught  The  sacred 
writers  always  addres<)  themselves  to  believers,  to  persons  sup- 
posed to  have  already  received  the  &itl),  and  therefore  not  io 
need  of  being  formally  and  systematically  taught  the  whole 
creed.  Tlioy  write,  not  to  projK»e  the  creed,  but  simply,  under 
the  relation  of  faith,  to  correct  the  errors  of  believers,  or  to  en- 
lighten them  on  some  particular  points  of  doctrine.  Nothing  is 
more  illogical  than  to  conclude,  from  the  absence  of  all  distinct 
and  formal  statement  from  their  pages  of  the  several  aitidei 
of  the  creed,  that  no  formal  creed  was  proposed,  believed,  or^ 
required. 

The  recognition  of  tlie  primitive  revelation  is  necessary,  also, 
to  account  for  the  sublime  trutlis  wo  often  meet  with  in  andent 
pagan  writers,  Oriental  and  Occidental,  in  juxtaposition  with 
mere  puerilities,  gross  absurdities,  and  abominationa.  Any  one 
who  has  read  IMato  will  understand  what  we  mean.  There  are 
passages  in  this  writer  hardly  unworthy  of  a  Christian  Father, 
which  are  admirable  for  tlie  truth  and  sublimity  of  the  thought, 
for  their  lofty  religious  conception  and  pure  morality ;  and  there 
are  others  childishly  weak,  obviously  absurd,  and  grossly  impure, 
as,  for  instance,  some  pvsages  in  the  Banquet^'ihe  TimauSy  and 
the  Republic.    Take  Socratea  himsel£    What  more  noble  thaa  « 
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■  tpeecU  on  bn  Iriat )     Ue  spuJcs  of  Qod,  of  virtue,  »nd  Im- 
BOrtKlity  with  bts  dlscipiea,  while  itwaitjog  bb  execution,  almgtl 
•  a  Christiati,  and  more  worthily  tluia  many  who  call  themselvea 
tiriBtiuu  do  or  cau  speak ;  and  yet,  just  before  his  death,  he 
a  order  a  cork  to  be  sacrificed  to  ^£sculapius.     llirougb  Dearly 
ill  heathen  antiquity  wo  find  umiiar  phenomena  constonUy  re- 
llow  explain  them !     The  mind  capable  of  producing 
own  resources  the  true,  the  pure,  the  sublime,  and  beau- 
ll  tbougbls  and  oeatimenbi  we  find,  could  pcfer  have  produced 
!  tolwatod  tlioee  of  a  totally  different  character,  invariably 
isiied  up  with  them.     The  only  possible  explanation  ia,  that  in 
Uie  former  they  epiiko  from  tradition,  from  the  eublime  wisdom 
f  the  andenta,  derived  from  a  primitive  raveJaUon,  nB  they 
s  always  acknowledge ;  just  as  the  only  explaoatim 
t  what  wo  find  agreeable  to  tiie  purity,  truth,  and  sublimity  of 
be  Gospel  in  the  writings  and  dUcouriee  of  modem  heretics  ii 
lial  it  is  derived  not  from  their  heresy  or  Iheir  own  minds,  but 
i  from  the  Gospel  itself,  is  the  reminiscence  of  the  true 
litb,  not  yet  wholly  lost  iu  the  crude  mass  of  their  own  errors 
ird  apeculations. 

But  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  carried  too  tar  away  by 

i  topic  only  incidental  to  our  present  purpose.     While  ackaowl- 

g  the  Aangor  to  which  Count  de  Maistrc's  method  of  rea- 

;;  for  religion  against  an  unbelieving  and  scoffing  age  is 

I,  when  not  duly  guarded,  we  have  wished,  in  passing, 

liow  that  it  is  substantially  sound,  and  may  be  used  witli 

t  propriety  and  eftect.     The  influence  his  writings  have  ei- 

I  France  are  a  proof  of  it.     When  be  first  appeared, 

ftligion  was  out  of  Gishion,  luid  her  voice  failed  to  arrest  the 

sntion  of  the  reading  public.     It  required  no"  ordinary  de- 

e  of  moral  courage  at  that  time  to  avow  one's  self  a  Cbria- 

I,  a  firm  believer  in  the  Church  of  God,  and  ready  to  do 

WItIa  for  the  faith.     For  more  than  half  a  century  tJie  whole 

y  taile  had  been  perverted ;  the  pliilosophcTS  and  their 

Hlowers,  Voltaire  and  his  school,  reigned  supreme  in  the  world 

(  Mt«n,  ia  the  public  acts,  and  the  saloons  of  fashion.     Sat 
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Count  do  Maistre  did  not  hesitate  to  raise  his  voice,  and,  teo- 
onded  by  Do  Limmenais,  not  yet  fallen,  and  by  the  Restoration 
and  its  friends,  bo  succeeded,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  brin^g 
up  religion  once  more  to  men's  thoughts  and  affections,  and  of 
showing  to  faith  and  purity — what  is  never  to  be  doubted — that 
they  have  no  cause  to  blush  before  the  pretended  worshippers 
of  reason,  even  in  the  temple  of  reason  hereelf.  France  is  no 
longer  what  she  was.  Tho  Frencli  works  best  known  and  most 
genonilly  read  by  tlio  people  of  this  country  arc  the  groam, 
writhings,  and  contortions  of  a  party  in  its  agony.  They  pro- 
ceed not  from  the  mind  or  the  heart  of  the  real,  living,  progrsB- 
sive  Franco  of  to-day.  Sans-culottism  in  religion,  morals,  or 
politics  is  not  at  present  precisely  a  Parisian  mode,  and  it  is  no 
longer  incompatible  with  good  ta^te  and  admission  into  good 
society  to  cover  one's  nakedness  with  the  robe  of  justice  and 
j>ioty. 

Of  the  several  works  of  Count  do  Maistre,  there  is  no  one 
which,  at  the  present  moment,  could  be  circulated  or  read  with 
more  advanUige  amongst  us,  than  the  one  now  before  us,  or 
UHtor  fitted  to  the  actual  wants  of  our  politicians,  whether  Cath- 
olifs  or  IVotostantx ;  for,  unhappily,  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  our  Catholic  ])opulation  are  as  unsound  in  their  politics  as 
their  Protestant  neighbors,     lk)th  classes,  with  individual  ex- 
ceptions, have  borrowed  their  political  notions  from  the  school 
of  Ilobbes,  Jx>oke,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  Thomas  Paine, 
and  forgot,  or  have  a  strong  tendency  to  forget,  that  Divine 
Providence   has  something  to   do   with   forming,   preser\ing, 
amending,  or  overthrowing  the  constitutions  of  stites.    We  say 
nothing  new^when  we  say  that  modem  politics  are  in  principle, 
and  generally  in  practice,  purely  atheistic     Even  large  numbers, 
who  in  reVigion  are  sound  orthodox  believers,  and  would  suffer 
a  thousand  deaths  sooner  tlian  knowingly  swerve  one  iota  from 
tlie  faith,  may  be  found,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  vote  God  out 
of  the  political  constitution,  and  to  advocate  liberty  on  principles 
which  logically  put  man  in  the  place  of  God.     It  is  to  such  as 
these  the  little  work  before  us  is  addressed,  and  they  cannot 
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tudy  it  without  [i«rceiving  tie  capital  mistake  thiiy  liave  made 
r-pot  in  aeeking  political  freetloni.  but  in  seeking  to  base  it  on 
iheistica]  principlrs.  The  raau  who  advcicates  political  liberty 
l  Protestant  principles  can  slop  short  of  atheism  only  at  the 

JKIKR  of  Im  logic. 

Count  do  Mnistne  b  no  doubt  a  standi  monarchi&t,  and  holds  _ 
Kre^tary  monarchy,  tempered  by  a  due  admixture  of  aristocracy 
iod  democracy,  to  bo  the  best  of  all  possible  forma  of  govern- 
■ent;  but  it  k  not  for  this  we  commend  him,  for  thb  is  by  no 
■cans  a  necessary  conclusion  from  the  grent  generative  principle 
f  political  constitutions  he  inaisl«  U{x>n.  That  principle  we  may 
t  wjdiout  any  disposition  to  be  monarchists,  for  it  is  as 
^e  and  w  applicable  in  the  case  of  a  republican  conatituljon 
t  in  that  of  a  monarchical  constitution.  Where  the  existing 
bgitimala  order  b  monarchical,  it  undoubtedly  requires  us  to 
Rapport  monarchy,  and  forbids  us  to  seek  to  substitute  anotlier 
jrder  in  its  place ;  but,  for  the  same  reason,  where  ibe  esisting 
ogitJniflte  order  is  the  republican,  it  requires  ua  to  support  re- 

Sblicanism,  and  forbids  us  to  seek  to  introduce  monarchy.  In 
a  country  the  existing  legal  order  is  republican,  and  the  prin- 
I  the  Count  insists  upon  commands  iiii,  whatever  may  or 
uy  not  be  our  privalo  convicdona  as  to  the  beat  form  of  gov- 
Wunent  ■»  w,  to  support  it,  and  to  resist  with  our  Uvea  every 
mcmpt  to  subvert  it.  It  may  or  may  not  be,  we  may  or  we 
toy  not  believe  it,  the  best  of  all  possible  forms  of  govemmeni 
^  the  abstract;  but  thitt  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question, 
El  is  ibi!  Ibnn  which  God  in  his  providence  has  established  here, 
ind  therelure  it  is  the  best  for  lu  ;  it  is  the  law,  and  therefore 
JK9  must  obey  it,  and  cannot  resist  it  without  resisting  God, 
Ironi  whom  is  all  power,  by  whom  kings  reign  and  legislators 
w  just  things. 

iMB  are  two  grounds  on  which  we  may  seek  support  for  our 
tepublican  institutions ; — the  one,  opinion ;  the  other,  conscience ; 
--tbal  is,  either  because  we  believe  them  the  best  in  w,  or  be- 
e  Uiey  are  the  law.  Our  modem  politicians,  who  unifbmily 
mislake  ^Is^liood  for  truth,  and  substitute  tJie  feibler  for  the 
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atronger,  the  wone  lor  the  better  reasoo,  as  a  matter  of  comM 
place  all  their  reliance  on  the  former,  and  regard  thoae  who  pre- 
fer tho  Utter  as  the  enemies  of  our  firee  institutbns.  But  nodh 
ing  is  more  fluctuating,  precarious,  or  uncertain  than  opinioiL 
The  multitude  may  be  of  one  opinion  to^ay,  and  of  another  to- 
morrow. To-day  Uiey  may  hurrah  for  democracy ;  toHRionoir 
they  may  tlirow  up  their  caps  for  some  militaiy  hero,  and  erj, 
Long  live  tlie  king!  To  rely  on  mere  opinion  is  to  lean  on  t 
broken  reed.  The  opinion  may  change,  and  tlie  moment  it  doei, 
we  have  no  reason,  if  it  has  been  our  rehance,  to  urge  for  twtaiih 
ing  the  present  order,  or  why  the  people  should  not  aubrert  it, 
and  substitute  some  other  order ;  and  wo  may  be  sure  the  opiH 
ion  will  change,  whenever  the  present  order  proves,  or  attempt! 
to  prove,  itself  a  government  by  restraining  popular  passion  and 
caprice,  or  anytliing  more  than  a  by-law  of  a  voluntary  aBSOci- 
ation ; — 

'*  For  no  man  ever  feels  the  halter  draw 
But  with  a  mean  opinion  of  the  law." 

But  if  we  place  their  support  on  the  ground  tliat  they  are  tke 
legal  order,  the  law,  we  make  our  appeal,  not  to  opinion,  but  to 
conscience.  Conscience  uniformly  and  invariably  commands  us 
to  obey  the  law,  but  does  not  command  us  always  to  obey  optn- 
ion.  Opinions  may  vary  as  to  what  is  the  law ;  but  when  thii 
or  that  is  decided  to  be  law,  conscience,  which  is  not  opinion, 
without  any  variation  or  the  least  hesitation,  commands  us  to 
submit  to  it,  and  all  who  regard  at  all  the  voice  of  conscience  do 
so.  When  we  place  the  obligation  to  support  our  institutions 
on  the  notion  we  may  have  tliat  they  are  tlie  best,  we  give  them 
only  an  intellectual  basis,  and  can  enlist  only  the  intellect  in 
their  behalf;  but  when  we  demand  obedience  to  them  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  the  law,  we  base  them  on  morality,  and 
place  them  under  the  protection  of  religion.  We  demand  then 
obedience  as  a  duty,  not  merely  as  a  sound  judgment,  and 
make  loyalty  not  merely  a  sentiment,  but  a  virtue.  It  was  only 
the  folly  or  delusion  of  the  last  century  that  could,  for  a  mo- 


tied 


I  be&iUted  between  conacwnce  aud  apinioD,  or  evca 
a  doubt  whk^  is  ike  more  ressoiiable  and  toltd  tmaie 


I  suspect,  kowe%-er,  tbnt  our  politicians  will  continue  to  pw- 
inscience ;  for  it  is  not  llic  preKrvatkin  of  our 
■Btitaciooa,  but  the  facility  of  changing  them,  tlist  ttiey  wbh  to 
are.     It  is  not  government  Hiej  want,  but  the  libertjr  to  make 
r  government  nny   thing   th«y  please;  or  if  they  ask  for 
DTerament,  it  t»  not  that  it  may  govern  ihem.  but  that  ihey 
r  govern  it.     Tliey  want,  not  a  fixtKt  and  pcrtnanout  order, 
a  bow  and  flexiUe  order,  yielding  without  the  lewt  rcaist- 
e  to  thvir  pncaions,  cnpncts,  or  Buppo^d  interests.     They  re- 
i,  and  (ot  this  r»»on  will  continue  to  regard,  all  those  who 
i  make  our  institutions  sacred,  place  them  under  tlie  pro- 
ion  erf'  religion  and  morals,  and  support  them  on  the  ground 
.t  they  aro  the  hiw,  and  that  the  law  mu<^t  be  obe}-ed,  as  tha 
iemi«s  of  the  jieople,  and  to  bo  denounced  as  anli-repulihcan 
d  anti- American.     Tljey  are  willing  to  appeal  to  opinion  and 
intiment,  but  tJiey  cannot  endure  that  we  should  appeal  to  re- 
poa  and  momlo,  tu  coosiieuce,  or  the  sense  of  duty.     For  on 
1^  (uTvanT  ground  there  is  liberty  to  change,  modify,  subvert,  at 
;  but  on  the  latter  there  is  a  strict  obligation  to  pmorve  tha 
a  aa  they  are,  and  to  r«sist  unto  death  «veiy  one  who 
would  seuli  to  subvert  them.     It  is  not  monarchy  or  aristocracy 
l^guQBt  trhkh  the  modem  spirit  tights,  but  against  lot/alty ; 
wtnt  it  hal^  is  not  this  or  that  form  of  government,  but  hgiti- 
ey,  and  it  would  rebel  against  democracy  as  (juick  as  against 
olute  monarchy,  if  dcmocrncy  wuro  asserted  on  the  ground 
imacy. 

modem  spirit  is  in  every  thing  the  direct  denial  of  the 
d  reason.  It  reverses  every  thing  which  has  received 
of  t|je  rac«.  In  former  times,  it  was  universally 
uU  authority  was  a  good,  indeed  a  necessity,  and  in  all 
men  sought  for  an  authority,  sumuthing  which  could  and 
«  right  to  command.  Tliey  ia<]uired  always  for  the  law, 
IT  was  alnays  held  to  be  imperative.     Religion  was  tha 
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highest  law,  and  authoritative,  and  no  individual  or  nation  had  a 
right  to  dispute  its  dominion ;  morals  were  binding,  were  the 
law  iiAposod  by  religion ;  politics  were  referred  to  the  aovereigii 
autliority,  to  thp  majesty  of  the  prince,  or  the  state.  The  great- 
est evil  conceivable  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  being  witboot 
law,  without  religious,  moral,  and  political  authority  having  the 
right  to  exact  and  tlio  ability  to  secure  submission.  Man^s  gloiy, 
according  to  the  ancient  spirit,  was  in  obedience  to  law.  But 
the  modem  spirit  reverses  all  this.  It  seeks  not  the  authoritj 
which  men  are  bound  to  obey,  and  to  induce  them  to  obey  it, 
but  it  claims  for  man  himself  the  authority  in  all  things  to  make 
the  law.  It  asserts  the  universal  and  absolute  supremacy  of 
man,  and  his  unrestricted  right  to  subject  religion,  morals,  and 
politics  to  his  own  will,  ])as6ion,  or  caprice.  There  is  no  denying 
this.  Its  direct  aim  and  tendency  is  to  place  the  subject  over 
the  sovereign,  and  to  give  to  the  subject  in  religion,  morals,  or 
politics  the  riglit  to  put  a  rope  round  Lis  sovereign's  neck,  as 
the  Cliinesc.  somotinies  do  around  the  neck  of  their  idol,  and 
drai;  him  from  his  throne,  and  through  the  streets,  and  apply 
the  baniboo  whenever  ho  chances  not  to  conform  himself  to  their 
will  and  pleasure.  It  calls  government  government,  because  it 
is  not  government ;  morals  morale,  because  they  are  not  morals, 
that  is,  not  obligatory  upon  the  will ;  religion  religion,  because  it 
is  not  religion,  that  is,  does  not  bind  man  to  God  ;  law  law,  be- 
cause it  is  not  law  ;  and  rciison  reason,  because  it  is  not  reason. 
Mar\-ellous  is  the  age  we  live  in  !  Man'ellous  the  light  and 
progress  of  the  modem  world !  We  have  extinguished  the  light 
of  reason,  and  therefore  are  reasonable ;  reduced  wisdom  to 
folly,  and  therefore  are  wise ;  substituted  nonsense  for  sense, 
and  therefore  are  intelligent,  and  have  the  right  to  call  all  who 
went  before  as  fools  and  madmep,  which  assuredly  they  were, — 
unless  we  are. 

The  political  mania  of  the  last  century,  and  a  mania  not  yet 
much  abated,  was  that  a  political  constitution  may  be  written 
and  clapped  into  oneV  pocket.     Men  not  in  a  lunatic  hospital^ 
men  who  were  regarded  by  tlieir  contemporaries  as  great 


'  faanieil  men,  prafo.itid  philusoi'livr!!  and  stat^fiition,  iu  opcu  da^, 
ia  ^borste  ireHtkes,  in  griivi:  deliberative  assemblies,  actually 
eontendcd  tliat  iLc  |iolilical  conslitulioD  i»  a  tiling  nlilcU  may 
made  as  oue  makes,  u  handcart  or  a  wlie^lWrow,  or  drawn 
befoKliand  as  one  draws  up  a  note  of  baud ;  and,  nliat  is 
nuiger  alill,  they  were  believed,  and  whole  nntioiis  thrilled  At 
wonderful  discovery,  and,  leaving  all  other  business,  engf^ed 
tart  and  sonl,  might  and  luuin,  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
ibstitntions.  We  ourselves  opened  a  sliop  for  the  business,  or 
nteud^  to  do  so;  but  France  opened  an  eatAbliBliment  on  a 
larger  M^ale,  and  carried  on  the  bneine«s  to  an  exlHit 
hicb  di^red  only  a  step  from  the  sublime.  The  facility  and 
pidity  with  which  the  lively  French,  for  a  series  of  years,  turn- 
out ready-made  constitudons,  for  home  consumption  and  ex- 
n  be  compared  to  nothing  better  than  to  the  facility 
whioh  a  Connecticut  Yankee  turns  out  wooden  clocks, 
<len  bowls,  wooden  nutmegs,  cut-nails,  clothes-pins,  or  loco- 
matchea.  The  delusion  was  all  hut  universal  for  a  time, 
am  be  accounted  for  not  without  attributing  it  in  part  to 
ooiacal  agency.  Men  not  drawn  down  below  the  rank  of 
r  own  nature,  not  made  woi^e  than  human  in  iJieir  pns&ions, 
id  loK  than  human  in  their  reason  and  underetanding,  could 
na  bAV&  been  so  wildly  nnd  madly  earned  away. 
In  the  worlcbefore  us,  Count  de  Miustre  attacks  with  all  his 
nditioD,  philoeopby,  oiperieoce,  and  wit,  this  terrible  delusion, 
■a  delusion  which  even  Cujrlyle  has  mercilessly  ridiculed,  and 
^nat  which,  our  readers  will  bear  us  witness,  we  ourselves 
Ive  argued  and  declaimed  with  all  our  might,  ever  since  we 
Igan  to  address  the  pubho  on  political  subjects.  De  Maistra 
iowa,  beyond  the  possibility  of 'doubt  or  cavil,  that  the  political 
urtitnlJoD  of  a  state  is  not  and  cannot  be  made  ;  that  wliat- 
'er  it  is,  wltatcver  its  form,  if  it  be  a  constitution  at  nil,  it  is 
Hwrated,  not  made ;  that  it  grows  up  by  Divine  Providence, 
Ml  is  never  framed  beforehand,  drawn  up  deliberately,  and  put 
|ta  operation  by  thoai^  who  li\e  or  are  to  livo  under  iL  It  u 
Wrcr  the  work  of  deliberation,  but  always  the  work  of  Divine 
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PiOTidenoe,  osiiig  men  and  drcamsUnceft  m  his  imtniflMBtk 
It  is  alwajR  immediately  or  mediately — mediately  in  ail  easci, 
perhaps,  exce]»t  one — imposed  by  Grod  himself,  is  the  expreauoo 
of  the  Divine  will,  and  therefore  legitimate,  sacred,  and  suited  to 
the  nation.  This  is  the  leading  principle  of  the  Essay  befiofe  ok 
The  generative  pr  nciple  of  all  political  constitutions  which  an 
such  is  Divine  Pi  evidence,  never  the  deliberate  wisdom  or  wiU 
of  men. 

This  doctrine  is  unquestionably  conservative ;  for  it  makca  tin 
constitution  sacred.  It  is  monarchical,  where  monarchT  is  th 
constitution  of  the  state ;  it  is  also  republican,  where,  as  with  a^ 
the  constitution  is  republican.  It  would  forbid  the  rabjeds  of  a 
monarchy  to  throw  off  monarchy  and  attempt  to  create  a  npob- 
he ;  it  would  also  forbid  tlie  citizens  of  a  republic  to  throw  off 
republicanism  and  attempt  to  found  a  monarchy.  If  we  are  de* 
structives  or  revolutionists  on  principle,  and  are  reserved  to  be 
always  able  to  govern  the  government  when  we  please  and  ai 
we  please,  this  doctrine  must  offend  us,  and  we  cannot  bot  remi 
it ;  but  if  we  are  attached  to  our  institutions,  hold  our  ooostitution 
to  be  law,  not  a  mere  regulation,  and  wish  to  preserve  it,  this  ii 
tlio  very  doctrine  we  need,  and  must  heartily  embrace.  For  our 
own  |)art,  we  hold  the  republican  constitution  of  this  oountiy  to 
be  the  legitimate  order,  and  ourselves  bound  in  ooosdenoeto 
submit  to  it,  whether  we  believe  it  the  best  possible  form  of  gov- 
emmcnt  fi>r  every  people  on  earth  or  not  It  is  the  best  poi- 
BiBLE  FORM  FOR  US.  Wo  wish  to  preserve  it  intact,  in  all  iti 
life  and  vigor,  and  thcrt^fore  we  wish  to  see  the  doctrine  in  quee- 
tion  embraced  and  clicrislied  by  every  American  citiaen. 

But  when  we  speak  of  the  American  constitution,  our  readen 
must  not  imagine  that  wo  mean  the  written  instrument  usually 
denominated  the  constitution.  The  written  constitntioo  miy 
sometimes  be  a  memorandum  of  the  real  oonstitution,  but  is 
never  Uiat  constitution  itself ;  and  it  is  always  a  mere  cobweb^ 
save  so  far  as  it  is  also  written  on  the  hearts,  and  in  the  habil^ 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  as  our  own  daily 
lience  abundantly  proves.    The  constitution  is  the  liviag 


of  the  aAtion,  that  by  virioe  of  whivh  it  is  a  ontion,  and  is  Me 

to  live  a  nntianal  lifc,  ftiiJ  perfurni  niilionol  functions.     You  cm 

no  more  wril«  it  out  on  pnrehinuiit,  and  put  it  iiito  your  pocket, 

than  you  eaa  the  Kiul  of  man.     It  is  no  ilead  letter,  wliich  when 

interrugnt^d  is  silent,  and  when  attacked  ia  impotunt;  it  is  a 

tiving  ftpifit,  ft  living  power,  a  living  provideocc,  and  resides 

^«rker«rer  the  natJou  is,  and  expresses  itMlf  in  every  national  oct. 

IftiUta  MKniilulions  are  never  resorted  to,  when  the  renl  oon- 

itutioD  is  in  fiiU  vitalil;  and  ligor,  and  the  state  perfonns  freely 

•-  normal  functions ;  and  the  most  beautiful  period  in  the  his- 

Wy  ot  erery  oaliou  is  the  period  prior  to  the  attempt  to  rwdaco 

a  constitution  and  laws  to  writing.     The  writt«n  iqstrumenl  is 

trarinbly  «  proof  thai  iha  constitulion  hns  suflored  violence, 

IB  b^u  onfeebled,  and  itn  exbl«noe  endangered.     It  is  resorted 

IS  of  presen-ation,  in  the  hope  that  by  writing  it  the 

1  may  be  filrengthened,  and  farther  encroachment 

|eT«Bt«d.     But  when  it  is  in  iU  full  rigor,  and  hu  suffered  no 

en  no  more  think  of  writing  it,  tlinn  tlie  housewife 

1  morning  of  reducing  to  writing  her  arrangeuteiits 

W  ber  household  during  tbe  day. 

'f%e  ]>eople  nf  this  country  liave  not  mode,  and  could  not 

ke,  our  [lolilical  constitution.     It  was  imposed  by  a  compe- 

i  ftuthority,  and  has  gromj  to  be  what  it  is,  through  Ibe  pro- 

e  of  God.     Tlie  people  have  never  had  the  control  of  it 

a  not  their  foresight,  wisdom,  convictions,  or  will,  that  made 

i  republican.    The  constitution  was  republican  from  the  first, 

nd  we  established  no  monarchy  or  nobility  at  the  closo  of  thfl 

Imr  of  Independence,  for  tlie  simple  reason  that  neither  was  in 

Or  constitution.     The  royalty  and  nobility  we  knew  prior  to  In- 

iBp«ndence  were  English,  not  Amc-rican.     Mr.  Bancrufl  has  well 

marked,  in  his  history  of  the  Colonisation  of  the  United  States, 

at  royolt;  and  nobility  did  not  emigrate.     Since  they  did  not 

i,  they  remained  at  home,  and  were  not  here ;  not  being 

ere,  they  were  not  in  our  political  constitution.     Tbe  commons 

tone  emigrated,  and  consequently  our  constitution  reeogniied 

nly  commons.     When,  therefore,  the   foreign  authority  woa 
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thrown  off,  and  we  were  left  to  our  own  constitutioii,  we  had 
only  the  government  of  the  commons,  that  is  to  say,  the  repre- 
sentative democracy,  or  the  elective  aristocracy,  if  we  may  me 
the  term,  which  we  brought  here  from  the  mother  ooontiy. 
Our  government  is  simply  the  British  House  of  Commons,  with- 
out the  king  and  House  of  Lords,  divided  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience into  an  upper  and  lower  chamber,  and  with  such  few 
changes  and  modi6cations  as  were  necessary  to  provide  for  in 
executive  authority.  The  constitution  was  determined  for  vs  by 
the  ])rovidcnce  of  God,  which  so  ordered  it  that  only  the  com- 
mons emigrated,  and  so  created  and  arranged  circumstances  ai 
to  compel  .us  .from  sheer  necessity  to  hve  under  a  government 
from  which  royalty  and  nobility  are  excluded. 

Count  de  Maistre  not  only  contend)^  that  the  constitution  ii 
never  made,  or  drawn  up  by  the  people  with  deliberation  and 
forethought,  that  it  is  always  the  work  of  Providence  using  men 
and  circumstanc<5.s  to  effect  or  express  his  will,  but  that  it  can 
nevor  be  essentially  changed  by  the  people  or  the  nation,  delib- 
erat('lv  or  olhorwise,  without  the  destruction  of  the  nation  itfiel£ 
If  Otxl  determines  and  fixes  the  pohtical  constitution  of  a  peo-. 
pie,  it  follows  that  the  constitution  exists  by  the  divine  will  aod 
authority  ;  to  seek  to  subvert  or  essentially  change  it  is,  then,  to 
war  against  God,  and  we  need  not  labor  to  prove  that  no  indi- 
vidual or  nation  can  ever  rebel  against  God  with  success  or  im- 
punity. Nations  and  individuals  who  conspire  against  God,  and 
seek  to  make  their  will  prevail  instead  of  his,  are  sure  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Tlioy  separate  themselves  from  the  source  of  life,  iifom 
the  fountain  of  strength,  and  can  but  wither  and  die,  as  the 
branch  severed  from  the  vine. 

This  conclusion,  which  we  know  by  in&llible  faith  to  be  true, 
is,  moreover,  verified  by  all  history.     Our  wise  politicians  seek 
a  thousand  reasons  to  explain  the  different  results  which  nation- 
al independence  has  produced  here,  from  those  which  it  has 
duced  in  Spanish  America.     There  can  be  no  question  that  ii 
every  one  of  the  Spanish  American  states  republicantsm  h 
proved  a  complete  failure ;  yet  with  us  it  is  thought  to  hav*« 
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sded.     Whence  the  difference?     It  U  idle  to  look  fir  (lie 
superiority  of  the  Anglo-SaxoD  over  the  Spanish 
■r  this  euix-riorily  is  perfectly  imaginary ;  and  the  Span- 
^rican  coloniis,  as  colonies,  were  in  real  prosperity  and 
civiliznlion  iii  adfsnce  of  the  Anglo-American.     The 
6  of  reli^on,  too.  hag  been  immensely  in  favor  of  SpaO' 
^ca ;  because,  nbile  Protestantism  tends  to  reoder  men 
rderly,  insubordinate,  impatient  of  restraint,  and  indifferent 
e  ucred  obligations  of  law,  Catholicity  generates  habits  of 
r,  gnbordinalion,  and  reverence  for  biw.     Yet  the  attempt 
b  establish  republicanism  in  Spanish  America  has  resulted  very 
irly  in  the  dissohition  of  all  society.     Tho  caiwe  of  the  dif- 
}  in  the  (act  that  republicanism  with  us  was  from  tlia 
A  tbe  oonstiiiitjon,  but  was  never  the  coDstitulion  of  the  Span- 
I  American  colonies.     In  them  royally  and  nobility  scttlud; 
il  tb«  whole  constitution  of  the  mgtlier  country,  not  merely 
it  of  the  commona,  was  transferred  to  the  New  World,     Roy- 
r  nod  nobility  were  int^ral  elements  in  their  oonsdtution 
a  the  outset.     We  in  declaring  independence  made  no  revo- 
1  in  the  government;  we  only  threw  off  what  was  foreign, 
e  we  retained  all  tLut  was  indigenous,  and  the  removal  of 
■eign  or  English  authority  only  enabled  the  indigenous  to 
»t  and  exert  itself  in  open  day,  in  full  and  unimpeded 
A  vigor.     But  in  Spanish  America  independence  was  not 
tij  throwing  off  the  foreign  element,  the  authority  of  the 
inotlier  Wnntry,  but  waa  a  revolution,  a  subversion  of  the  exist- 
ing constitution,  and  the  attempt  to  establish  a  new  and  a 
teteUy  different  [wlitJeal  order.     The  cause  of  the  tiulure  is  pre- 
ely  in  this  attempt  to  cliange  essentially  the  political  ooostitu- 
If  Spanish  America  had  simply  declared  herself  inde- 
ndent  of  Old  Spain,  but  ret-uncd  iutact  her  domestiu  consljtii- 
»,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  Joubl  iliat  her  prosperity  would, 
I  least,  have  kept  pac«  with  ours.     FortugueM  America,  Brar 
n,  hu  Eucceedeil  the  best,  aftet  us,  of  all  the  American  States, 
t  the  did  not  essentially  cliange  her  original  constitution. 

iillv  suppose  what  would  have  been  our  suceesR,  if 
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wo  had  attempted  to  introduce  and  establish  monarchy  and  do- 
bility.    Tlicre  were  among  us  distinguished  men — the  most  dii- 
tinguished,  perhaps,  and  6rm  ])atnots,  too — who  had  no  ooo- 
fideucc  in  republicanism,  and  were  pretty  well  persuaded  thati 
govornnieni  without  king  and  nobles  must  prove  a  failure.    But 
wc  had  no  royalty  and  nobility.     Neither  was  here,  and  Deitkr 
could  bo  introduced  without  a  social  revolution.     Suppose  W8 
had  attempted  to  introduce  them,  to  constituto  the  three  estatei, 
and  retain  the  whole  constitution  of  the  mother  country ;  who 
can  doubt  that  the  result  would  have  been  siinilar  to  what  lui 
been  in  Spanish  America  the  attempt  to  introduce  repuUieu- 
ism  ?     Neither  being  in  the  constitution,  both  would  have  been 
resisted  by  the  whole  force  of  American  society,  and  could  have 
triumphed  only  by  overcoming  that  force,  and  destroying  the 
whole  existing  social  order,  that  is,  the  state  itself. 

France  sought  to  chanjire  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic  She 
was  great,  powerful,  intellectual,  and  enthusiastic  Never  could 
the  attempt  have  lM?<^n  made  under  more  favorable  auspices. 
She  was  aided,  or  not  impeded,  in  the  outset,  by  tlie  very  orders 
in  the  state  which  ha<l  the  greatest  privileges  to  lose ;  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  the  whole  world  sympathized  with  her,  aud 
applauded  her  movement ;  and  yet  her  failure  was  striking,  and 
no  man  can  doubt,  if  he  has  ordinary  judgment,  that,  if  she 
had  not  returned  to  her  old  constitution,  or  in  part  returned, 
she  would  ere  this  have  Wn  blotted  out  from  the  chart  of 
Europe  as  an  independent  nation.  Her  present  uneasiness,  her 
pVosent  unsettled  and  ominous  state,  and  all  the  difficulties  she 
has  to  encounti>r  grow  out  of  her  return  having  been  partial,  in- 
stead of  complete.  The  most  glorious  period  of  French  history 
«since  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  perhaps  since  St  Louis, 
is  that  of  Charles  the  Tenth, — a  man  and  a  prince  to  whom 
history  is  not  likely  to  do  justice.  The  Bourbons  comnuUed 
great  faults,  and  they  deserved,  and  drew  down  upon  their 
guilty  heads  the  vengeance  of  Almighty  God  ;  but  if  the  fiun- 
ily  had,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  or  in  its 
first  stages,  listened  to  the  Count  d*Artoia,  or  if  France  had 
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been  vrise  enongli  to  iinderslnnd  his  character  and  Rppreeiata 

Be  GrmTiess  of  his  prinLiplta  when  he  became  Cliarlos  the 

Ebnth,  she  would  now  haw  heen  ia  the  possosaion  of  her  an- 

iitnt  constitution  and  of  all  her  ancient  glory.    There  would 

lave  been  no  "glorious  three  ilays,"  no  profframtnt  de  JIdlel 

It  Pi/fa,  no  auoh  nnoinaly  as  a  "citiien  king," — a  king  hy 

Sfliie  of  ibe  Source,  it  is  trae,  but  only  bo  much  the  better. 

«  Banie  iQijiofisibility  of  clian^ng  the  constitution  without 

ilfOTing  social  order  we  see  in  the  recent  history  of  Spain 

M  PortngBl.     Each  of  these  kingdoms,  Spain  especially,  play- 

ti  Kt  no  distant  date  a  distinguished  part  among  the  kingdoms 

of  Europe;  hut  both  are  now  fallen  eo  low  that  there  are  few 

poor  as  to  do  them  reverence.     It  is  not  dilficuU  to  trace 

eir  present  degr.tdation,  we  say  not  to  eflbrte  at  soci^  amelior^ 

ion,  but  to  efforts  to  ameliorate  ibeir  sociul  condition  by  or- 

Uiio  changes,  or  fundamental  changps  in  the  jwlitica)  consli- 

tlan  of  the  state,  that  ia,  to  revoluljonism,  and   they  must 

turn  Bubatantially  to  their  old  national  constitutions,  lapse  into 

iiuvby  and  barbarism,  or  bo  absorbed  by  their  more  powerful 

oighborg. 

We  have  found  in  our  historicnl  reading  no  instance  of  a 

idamenbd  change  of  the  national  constitution  that  was  suc- 

wrfwl.     Never  does  a  republic  become  a  monarchy,  or  a  mon- 

Riy  a  republic,  without  die  virtual  destruction  of  the  etate. 

Llliess  waa  originally  monarchicnl,  tempered,  we  suspect,  by  both 

Stiocney  and    democracy.     The  democratic  element  finally 

lined  the  mnsiery  ;  but  it  retained  the  ascendency  for  only  one 

Dndred  and  four  year^.     Solon  himself  saw  the  PisislrntideB, 

bd  the  whole  period  was  one  of  political  turmoil,  of  change, 

bd  nsarpation,  and  the  government  was  almost  always  in  Uie 

tnijs  <tt  a  single  chipf,  who  ruled,  with  or  without  law,  during 

Ilk  ncendeney,  very  much  as  he  pleased.     The  smaller  Grecian 

i^ties,  which  ndopli>d  the  republican  order  with  scarcely  an  ex- 

Bption,  in  brief  space,  fell  under  the  rule  of  tyrants  or  usurpers, 

no  account  of  Rome,  because  her  constitution  waa 

patfician,  a  modification  of  the  patriarchal,  and  the 
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royal  authority  acted  not  really  on  the  people,  bat  umply  on  the 
patrician,  or  head  of  the  gens.  The  abolition  of  the  royal  and 
the  substitution  of  the  consular  authority  were  no  fundamental 
change  in  the  constitution;  nor  was  the  establishment,  at  a 
later  period,  of  the  tribunitial  veto ;  for  the  positive  power  of 
the  state  continued  where  it  had  been  placed  by  Romulus,  in  the 
patrician  body.  The  change  to  the  imperial  government  was 
perhaps  more  fundamental,  and  makes  deddedly  for  the  doctrine 
wo  maintain ;  for  just  in  proportion  as  the  constitution  was 
changed  undef  the  emperors,  and  they  usurped  the  functions  of 
the  Senate,  Rome  declined,  and  continued  to  decline,  till  it  w« 
no  more. 

In  fact,  if  we  may  credit  at  all  the  lessons  of  history,  the 
change  of  the  original  constitution  of  a  state,  if  fundamental 
and  ])crmanent,  is  always  and  inevitably  the  destruction  of  the 
stato  itself.     It  is  as  easy  to  extract  the  soul  from  the  body,  and 
give  to  the  body  another  soul,  without  causing  death,  as  to  take 
from  a  state  its  original  constitution  and  give  it  a  new  one,  and 
still  retain  the  life  of  the  nation.     If  the  original  constitution 
has  died  out,  the  nation  is  dead,  and  you  can  no  more  give  it  a 
new  constitution  and  restore  it  to  life,  than  you  can  give  to  a 
dead  body  a  new  soul,  and  render  it  once  more  a  living  body. 
The  new  constitution  roust  come  in  with  a  new  people,  whidi 
subjects  and  Uikes  the  place  of  the  old,  as  is  clearly  evinced  io 
the  case  of  the  downf^ill  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  and  the  rise 
of  the  modern  states  of  Europe.     Even  religion  herself  cannot 
prevent  it ;  she  may  dehiy  the  catastrophe,  but  she  has  no  power 
to  avert  it.     Constantine.   Theodosiu«(,  Justinian,   cannot  pre- 
vent the  doom  of  Rome,  old  or  new.     The  Northern  barbsrian 
executes  it  uj)on  the  one,  the  Turk  upon  the  other.    The  vast 
populations   of  Asia   have  no  indigenous  power  to  rise  from 
their  degradation,  and  they  will  be  restored  never,  unless  con- 
quered and  subjected  by  a  people  already  living,  already  in  pos- 
session of  a  constitution  in  its  life  and  vigor,  because  thoir  old 
political  constitutions  are  etfete,  and  they  now  subsist  ai  popo- 
lations  rather  than  as  states. 
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God,  by  giving  iu  liw  providence  a  particular  conslitution  to 
pnrticulnr  people,  ba«  fi:ied  iu  law,  Ihc  law  or  \(a  life,  its  pros- 
srity,  mid  its  duration.  No  people  snrnves  ila  constitutjon. 
he  overthrow  of  our  republican  constitution  would  bo  our  po- 
ical  defttb.  SpHuish  America,  if  it  does  not  reeitablisli  ils 
il  monarchical  and  amtocralic  order,  miut  either  lapse  into 
mplete  barbarism,  or  be  dbeorKnl  by  ub.  The  Canadiu  havo 
^Ubly  attempletl  once,  perhaps  may  attempt  again,  iudepend- 
ce  of  llie  mother  coutitrj-.  In  view  of  establisliitig  ijie  repiibU- 
D  r^me ;  tli>-y  have  thus  Gw  fsileJ,  for  tUey  have  royalty  and 
ibility  In  their  constitution.  If  LoiVer  Cnnsda  bad  not  had, 
e  would,  in  what  we  call  our  Hevolulion,  have  made  common 
Bw  with  IU,  gained  her  independence,  nnd  become  n  niember 
oor  confederacy,  Some  Young  Irelanders  appear  to  us  also 
dream  of  repuhlicaniem  or  democracy  for  Ireland.  They 
vid  not  be  madder.  The  constitution  of  ImlAiid  is  not,  neter 
U,  and  never  can  be,  republican.  Royalty  and  nolnlity  are 
lential  elements  of  it. 

liut  let  no  one  be  so  silly  as  to  imagine  that  the  conservative 
inciple  cnntcnd^-d  for  by  Count  de  Maistre  is  hosljle  to  such 
'  d  mclioratioiiH  and  such  administrntiTe  changes  as  time  and 
>  noisailudea  may  render  necessary  or  expedient.  But  the 
M  eod-tl  reformer  is  the  state  physician,  an4  proceeds  in  regard 
tlw  state  pKcisely  as  the  medlctil  doctor  does  in  regard  to  the 
n  body.  He  seeks  always  to  henl  the  disorders  of  the  state 
tlioat  destroying  or  impairing  the  constitution,  and  by  the 
plication  of  such  remedies  as  are  pecnliarly  adopted  to  the 
DBtitntioa.  If  the  constitution  is  already  broken  op  and  he- 
me incurable,  ho  knows  tJiere  is  no  eSectiial  remedy,  and  tliat 
Uplele  dissolution,  sooner  or  later,  must  inevitably  ensue. 
11  If  he  finds  tlie  constitution  still  sound  at  bottom,  ho  seeks 
Oply  lo  r^lore  it  to  its  normal  state,  nnd  to  guard  against 
T  would  tend  to  impai'  iU  healthy  and  vigorous  action. 
otbOr  words,  he  restores,  but  does  not  seek  to  create ;  devel- 
t,  but  doc«  not  attempt  to  institute. 
Ob  this  principle  wc  see  our  present  Holy  Father  introdudng 
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administrative  changes  in  the  temporal  government  of  the  States 
of  the  Church.     How  far  the  reforms  he  has  introduced  or  pro- 
poned extend,  we  are  not  able  to  say ;  and  how  far  they  will 
C'ffoct  the  end  intended,  and  serve  to  tranquillize  the  turbulent 
spirits,  tlie  unprincipled  and  ambitious,  among  his  subjects,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  judge,  or  even  to  inquire.     But  we  can  ea«ly  be- 
lieve that  in  an  old  government,  like  that  of  the  Roman  Statei, 
some  administrative  abuses  may  with  the  lapse  of  Uroe  htfe 
crept  in,  and  that  the  alterations  which  for  the  last  hundred  yean 
hav(>  been  tiiking  place  around  them  have  rendered  some  admin- 
istrative changes  expedient     As  a  wise  and  judicious  prince,  m 
a  watchful  and  tender  father,  the  Pope  seems  to  believe  such  to 
be  the  f:ict,  and  to  be  determined  to  correct  the  former  and  to 
introduce  the  latter ;  and  for  this  he  has  been  applauded  to  the 
cclio,  nither  in  the  ho]>e  of  inducing  him  to  go  farther,  we  ap- 
prehend, than  from  any  real  satisfaction  felt  for  what  he  has  thus 
fhr  done  or  proposed.     Bui  we  confess,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
shouts  wliieh  ring  in  our  ears,  and  the  loud  praises  he  has  se- 
cured frcMn  those  whose  praise  is  always  suspicions  we  have  seen 
in  him  not  tlie  least  conceivuhle  tendency  to  countenance  the 
misnamed  Liberalism  now  so  rife  in  the  Euro|>eau  populations* 
They  who  flatter  themselves  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  Chris- 
tendom, is  about  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Liberals, 
as  their  leader  in  the  war  against  legitimacy,  will  find  their  shouts 
have  been  ])remature,  and  their  hopes  fiillacious.     That  Piua 
Ninth  is  the  father  of  his  people,  that  his  sympathies  are  wit 
the  oppressed  and  down-trodden  of  all  nations,  that  he  is 
uncompromising  enemy  of  injustice  and  arbitrary  rule,  whethe 
of  kings  or  peoples,  is  no  doubt  true,  and  in  sajring  so  we  onlj. 
say  he  is  Pope ;  but  because  this  is  true,  we  have  the  fullest 
surance  that  nothing  can  be  farther  from  his  thoughts  and 
tentions  than  to  countenance,  even  in  the  remotest  degree, 
mad  and  ruinous  radicalism  or  socialism  of  the  day,  or  that     .^^ 
has  aught  to  hope  from  him  but  his  anathema. 

We  know  the  enemies  of  law  and  order  have  rejoiced ;  ^ 

know  that  even  some  Catholics,  placing  their  politicB, 
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nously  no  doubt,  Wfore  their  religion.  Lave  Uiittered  tliemselvea 
iflt  oar  IIoIjT  Kathor  seeks  to  effect  an  nlliance  between  Catho- 
eJtj  and  modem  socialism ;  but  he  is  tbe  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Dt  a  pupil  from  the  sdiool  of  the  npo£tat«  De  Lamennais,  and 
tn  no  more  fonn  nn  alliance  with  eocialitm  than  with  despot- 
m.  One  Pope  is  not  in  the  hahit  of  reversing,  in  what  invol\'e» 
pnnciple,  the  decisions  of  nnotlicr.  We  nil  tuuw  the  doctrine 
r  tlio  CAvmir;  wc  all  know  Hint  after  the  revolution  of  July, 
830,  De  Lamennnis  sought  U>  persuade  the  Church  to  make 
onmon  cause  with  the  European  populntions  against  their  po- 
•eal  Bovereigus,  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  people, 
td  trust  for  her  support  to  (heir  holy  instincts ;  and  we  all 
lov  the  answer  he  received  from  Rome.  The  Church  throws 
rtself  into  the  arms  of  neither  the  people  nor  the  sovereijpis  ; 
c  relies  for  support  on  no  power  foreign  to  herself.  She  rests 
1  Ged  alone,  who  has  promised  to  be  with  her  all  days  unto 
e  consummation' of  the  world.  She  forms  no  alliances.  The 
Els  may  trim  iheir  sails  to  the  breeze,  and  appeal  now  to  des- 
itism  and  now  to  liberalism,  now  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
>raiic«  excitt'ment,  and  now  of  an  Abolitionist  or  a  socialist 
they  are  all  impotent  in  themselves,  and  can 
ihsist  only  by  means  of  supplies  drawn  from  abroad.  But  the 
boTch  draws  all  her  support  and  all  her  motive  power  from 
iAin,  from  God  himself  Her  ensign  is  tho  cross,  the  cross 
kme,  and  her  battle-cry,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  is  Diai  vuU. 
a  she  withstood  tho  despotic  tendency  of  kings  and  emperors 

the  Middle  Agm,  and  taught  the  sovereigns  that  they  held  . 
nr  power  ns  n  trnst  from  God,  and  were  bound  to  exercise  it 
r  the  good  of  tlicir  subjects,  so  will  she  withstand  the  popular 
idencics  towards  license  and  anarchy,  aud  leach  the  people 
lit  their  duly  and  their  interest  are  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
der  Almighty  God  has  established  for  Ihem,  and  iu  frank  and 
nscientious  submission  to  Uw. 

Nothing  could  be  madder,  on  the  part  of  Catholics  with  us, 
an  to  adopt  the  radicalism  of  the  country.  Our  only  security 
n  is  in  the  cupremal^y  of  the  law,  and  the  previuling  sense  of 
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its  BacredneflA,  without  which  its  supremacj  is  impoMibk.  Th% 
Catholic  who  does  not  wish  to  pave  the  waj  fi>r  the  oonfiicatioii 
of  the  property  of  his  Church,  and  for  the  suppression  of  Ik 
worship  in  these  States,  must  beware  how  he  binds  himself  to 
the  extreme  liberalism  of  the  country,  and  aids  the  tendency 
now  so  active,  under  the  name  of  progress,  to  sweep  awaj  sll 
the  guaranties  of  law.  It  is  natural  that  persons  who  have  da- 
ring their  whole  lives  felt  only  the  pressure  of  government^  and 
known  government  only  in  its  abuses,  should  on  coming  here 
be  disposed  to  adopt  extreme  views,  and  tliink  only  of  restrictiDg 
Uie  sphere  and  diminishing  the  power  of  government ;  and  it  ii 
natural  also,  that,  finding  their  religion  generally  unpopular,  they 
should  seek  to  conciliate  favor  for  it,  or  to  acquire  popularity  for 
themselves,  by  falling  in  with  the  popular  political  current,  and 
showing  themselves  enthusiastic  in  their  support  of  the  dominant 
tendency  of  the  country ;  but  in  doing  either  they  are  as  fiir 
fVoni  consulting  their  true  interest  as  they  are  their  duty  as  Cath- 
olics. Majorities  may  protect  tliemselves ;  minorities  have  no 
protection  but  in  the  sacredness  and  supremacy  of  law.  llie  bw 
IB  right  as  it  is  ;  we  must  study  to  keep  it  so ;  and  if  we  do,  we 
shall  always  throw  our  influence  on  the  conservative  side,  never 
on  the  radical  side. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  doctrine  we  contend  for  is  op- 
posed to  progress  ;  but  it  is  op]X)sed  to  progress  in  no  sense  in 
which  progress  is  not  a  delusion.     There  is  progress  of  indindu- 
als,  but  no  progress  of  human  nature, — a  progress  of  particular 
nations,  but  none  of  the  race.     Nations  arc  liko  individuals; 
they  are  born  with  their  peculiar  constitutions  and  capaciti< 
which  determine  all  that  they  can  be.     They  grow  up  like  indi- 
viduals, attain  their  growth,  their  maturity,  decline  into  old  age 
become  enfeebled,  and  die,  and  pass  away.     It  is  the  univ 
law,  and  there  is  no  elixir  vitcc  for  nations  any  more  than  f( 
individuals.     The  Kosicrucians  pretended  that  it  is  possible  i' 
the  case  of  the  individual  to  ward  off  death  and  mmntain  pe*^ 
petual  youth,  and  (rod win,  and  Balzac,  and  Bulwer  have 
the  notion  the  theme  of  interesting  romances,  as  all  know  wi 


iv«  rend  St.  Leon,  Le  Centenairt,  and  Zanoni,  und  our  modem 
diUcians  try  U  persnade  u«  lO  believe  the  same  in  possible  wilh 
to  the  staUi ;  but,  in  either  case,  it  a  n  mere  dream  of  the 
ncy  or  a  tklueion  of  the  devil.  The  liinila  of  our  notional  pro- 
nss  are  fixed  by  the  inberent  priociples  of  out  constitution,  and 
is  mwlneas  to  dream  of  piwsing  beyond  them. 
In  (Tonlusion,  ivo  would  exprt'ss  our  thanks  to  the  translator 
'  tins  exwlli^tit  little  work  which  we  have  made  the  text  of 
ir  remarks.  He  lias  dune  bis  task  with  laste  and  fidelity,  and 
t6  not<«  he  has  annexed  to  the  work  add  to  its  permanent 
due.  There  h  ono  thing,  however,  the  translator  has  not 
me  ;  but  as  lie  knows  what  it  is,  and  as  it  concerns  him  per- 
to  his 
.unHy, 
II  and  B«ltled  eonvicLion  that  the  desli- 
iparable  from  [he  destiny  of  its  republl- 
t  recommend  his  Essay  as  worthy  of 
tnunJ  study,  and  ta  almost  the  only  sensible  poUtJcal  pamphlet 
lat  baa  ever  been  published  amongst  us.  Our  politicians  may 
^ht  it,  may  denounce  it,  and  dcnouuce  ua  for  t«eommending 
;  but  if  they  do,  so  much  the  worse  for  tbein,  so  much  the 
one  for  the  country. 


ore.     Disagreeing  with  De  Maistre  a 
t  le«t  so  far  a 


WAR  AND   LOYALTY* 

OCTOBER,    1840. 


K'OcB  orators  have  invested  the  Fourth  of  July  with  so  many 
Atog  HssociaUons,  that  our  citizens  are  gradaally  iKcoming 
1  less  disposed  to  greet  its  annua)  return  with  Lhoae  ies- 
B  which  it  was  the  hope  of  our  fathers  would  continue  to 

*  An  Oration  deliveved  before  the  Aulhoritles  of  the  City  of  Boston 
B  tiie  Tremnnl  Temple,  July  4,  1^46.      By  Plktoheh  Wib>te> 

1  Ewlburi.       IS-ie      9vo.     pp.  33, 
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mark  it  through  all  generations  to  come.  Still,  it  is  a  dqr 
sacred  in  the  affections  of  every  American  dtisen,  and  it  cannot 
come  round  without  exciting  lively  emotions  of  gratitude  and 
joy  in  every  American  heart  Tlie  birth  of  a  nation  is  an  event 
to  be  remembered,  and  the  day  on  which  it  takes  its  rank  in  the 
family  of  independent  nations  is  well  deserving  to  be  set  apart  by 
some  service,  at  once  joyous  and  solemn,  recounting  the  glory 
which  has  been  won,  the  blessings  which  have  been  received, 
and  pointing  to  the  high  destiny  and  grave  responsibilities  to 
which  the  new  people  are  called. 

The  orations  ordinarily  given  on  our  national  anniversary  are 
of  that  peculiar  sort  which  it  is  said  neither  gods  nor  men  can 
tolerate.     They  are  tawdry  and  luigid,  full  of  stale  declama- 
tion about  liberty,  fulsome  and  disgusting  glorification  of  onr- 
selvos  as  a  |>eople,  or  uncalled-for  denunciations  of  those  states 
and  empires  that  have  not  seen  proper  to  adopt  political  instita- 
tions  similar  to  our  own.     Yet  we  may,  perhaps,  be  too  fastidi- 
ous in  our  toste,  and  too  sweeping  in  our  censures.     Boys  will 
be  boys,  and  dulness  will  be  dulness,  and  when  either  is  install- 
ed **  orator  of  the  day,"  the  ]>erformance  must  needs  be  boyish 
or  dull.     But  when  the  number  of  orations  annually  called  forth 
by  our  national  jubilee,  from  all  sorts  of  persons,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  is  considered,  we  may  rather 
wonder  that  so  many  arc  produced  which  do  credit  to  their  au- 
thors, and  fall  not  far  below  the  occasion,  than  that  there  are  so 
few.     All  are  not  mere  school-boy  productions  ;  all  are  not  pat- 
riotism on  tiptoe,  nor  eloquence  on  stilts.     Every  year  sends  out 
not  a  few,  which,  for  their  sound  sense,  deep  thought,  subdued 
passion,  earnest  spirit,  manly  tone,  and  chaste  expression,  de- 
serve  an  honorable  place  in  our  national  literature.     There  are — 
and   j)erhaps  as  large  a  proportion  as  we  ought  to  expect — 
Fourth  of  July  orators,  who,  while  they  indulge  in  not  unseem- 
ly exultations,  forget  to  disgust  us  witli  untimely  rant  abou^ 
self-government,  the  marvellous  virtue  and  intelligence  of  th^ 
masses,  and  the  industrial  miracles  they  are  daily  performing'  ; 
who  show  by  their  reserve,  rather  than  by  their  noisy  dedamak* 
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i  they  have  American  lieorts,  and  confidence  !n  Ameri- 
k  pBtriotisin  and  Ameriuui  ioadtiilionB.  A  people  not  Tncti- 
uily  ^rcat  lias  no  occasion  to  speak  of  iu  greatness ;  and 
I  pntriotUin  expresses  itself  iu  deeds,  not  words.  The  real 
Atnerioan  patriots  nrc  not  tliose  shallow  brains  and  giutard 
a  wliich  ore  alnsvs  prating  of  iho  American  spirit,  Ameri- 
n  genius,  American  int«n»ls,  Amerimn  greatness,  and  (.idling 
br  00  American  party :  but  those  calm,  quiet,  self-possessed 
«  who  rnri<ly  think  of  asking  themselves  whettier  they  ar^ 
Americans  or  not,  and  who  aro  too  sincere'and  ardent  in  tlicir 
3  imagine  it  can  be  necessary  to  parade  its  titles, 
rheir  pati-jolism  lias  no  snspidons,  no  jealousies,  no  fears,  no 
It  is  too  deep  for  words.  It  is  silent,  majes- 
It  U  where  the  country  is,  does  what  she  bids,  and,  though 
"  'iCiog  all  upon  her  altars,  never  dreams  that  it  is  doing  any 
thing  extraordinary.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  of  this  genuine 
patriotism  in  the  Amerii'an  people  tb.in  strangers,  or  even  wo 
Ives,  conimonlj  suppose.  The  foam  floats  on  the  surface, 
8  whirled  hither  and  thither  by  each  shifting  breeze  ;  but 
bciow  are  gte'gweet,~Bnent,  and  deep  waters. 


Among  the  orations  delivered  on  our  great  national  festival, 
rkich  we  would  not  willingly  forget,  the  one  tiefbre  us  by  Mr. 
Fletcher  Webster,  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  de- 
ft liigh  rank.  It  is  free  from  the  prindiial  faults  to  which 
we  have  ailuded,  simple  and  chaste  in  its'  style  and  language, 
)x3d  and  manly  in  its  tone  and  spirit,  and,  in  the  miun,  sound 
and  just  in  doctrine  and  sentiment.  It  frequently  reminds  us 
pr~tfa«  qualities  which  mark  the  productions  of  the  author's  dis- 
liDguishcd  father,  and  which  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
American  orators ;  and  it  bears  ample  evidence,  that,  with  time, 
experience,  and  effort,  the  son  need  not  be  found  imworthy  of 
Rich  a  father. 

Cerlaioly,  we  do  not  subscribe  to  every  sentiment,  view,  or 
irgument  of  this  eloquent  oration  ;  but  we  hke  iU  frank  and 
manly  tone,  its  independent  and  earnest  spirit,  and  wo  accept 
i  Teteive  the  leading  doctrine  it  was  dewgoed  to  »et 
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ferth.  We  are  also  grateM  to  Mr.  Webster  fcr  hmag  had 
the  moral  oourago  to  assert  great  truths  in  a  commimity  where 
they  can  win  little  applause,  and  to  administer  a  well  merited 
rebuke  to  certain  dangerous  ultraisms  when  and  where  it  was 
not  uncalled  for.  He  has  proved  that  he  is  not  unworthy  to 
be  reckoned  a  freeman  and  a  patriot^  and  he  deserves  and  will 
receive  the  approbation  of  all  who  can  distingmsh  between 
words  and  things,  and  prefer  sound  sense  and  sdUd  wisdom  to 
mad  fimaticism  and  hollow  cant  It  is  cheering  to  find  cor 
young  men  rising  above  the  tendencies  of  the  age  and  oountiyt 
and  manifesting  some  respect  for  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  thar 
aooestors,  and  indicating  that  they  have  some  suspicion  that  all 
that^  wise  and  just  was  not  bcro  wjUi  the  new  gwieratioii  and 
poeubly  may  not  die  with  it  It  permits  us  to  hope  thii^  may 
not  have  gone  quite  so  badly  with  us  as  we  had  feared ;  that 
the  people  are  less  unsound  at  the  core  than  we  had  dared  be- 
lieve ;  that,  after  all,  there  is  a  redeeming  spirit  at  work  among 
them ;  and  that  our  noble  experiment  in  behalf  of  popular  in- 
stitutions may  not  be  destined  to  a  speedy  failure. 

Our  great  danger  lies  in  the  radical  tendency  which  has  be- 
come so  wide,  deep,  and  active  in  the  American  people.  We 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  ceased  to.  regard  any  thing  as  sacred  or 
venerable]  we  spurn _ what  is  old;  war  against  what  is  fixed; 
anT  labor  to  set  all  religious,  domestic,  and  social  institutions 
afloat  on  the  wild  and  tumultuous  sea  of  speculation  and  experi- 
ment Nothing  has  hitherto  gone  right;  nothing  has  been 
achieved  that  is  worth  retaining ;  and  man  and  Providence  have 
thus  far  done  nothing  but  commit  one  continued  series  of  blun- 
ders. All  things  are  to  be  reconstructed ;  the  world  is  to  be 
recast,  and  by  our  own  wisdom  and  strength.  We  must  bor- 
row no  light  from  the  past,  adopt  none  of  its  maxims,  and  take 
no  data  from  its  experience.  Even  language  itself  which  only 
embodies  the  thoughts,  convictions,  sentiments,  hopes,  affections, 
and  aspirations  of  the  race,  cannot  serve  as  a  medium  of  inter- 
course between  man  and  man.  It  is  not  safe  to  affirm  that 
black  is  black,  for  the  word  black  only  names  an  idea  whidi  the 
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■it  enlertaioed,  and  most  likely  a  &lse  idcn.  With  such  a 
tiiulency,  wide  and  deep,  flrong  ttnd  active,  we  cjumot  but  np- 
teehend  tbo  must  serious  dangers.  With  it  tbere  can  be  no 
unnanent  inslitutiong,  no  government,  no  society,  no  virtue,  no 
mU-bdng. 

There  is  much  to  strengthen  this  radical  tendency.  It  is 
Mtural  to  the  inexperienced,  the  conceited,  and  the  vain ;  and 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  powerful  in  a  community  where  these 
ixn  facilities  for  occupying  prominent  and  commanding  poei- 
taona.  Young  cnlbuBissts,  langht  to  "rerapmber,  when  they 
are  old,  not  to  forget  the  dreams  of  ibeir  youth,"  tliAt  is,  not  to 
fto&t  by  experience,  and  not  doubting  that  what  they  were 
iraat  of  yesterday  was  known  by  no  one,  and  that  they  must 
is  ba  BB  &r  in  advance  of  all  tlie  world  ns  tJiey  are  of  their 
1  in&ucy,  bring  benevolent  affection,  disinterested  kcrI,  and 
tonacieatioutncss  to  its  tud ;  political  aspirants,  reckless  of  prin- 
eiple  and  greedy  of  place,  appeal  lo  it  as  their  most  Eicile  means 
of  success ;  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  finding  their  passions 
flattered,  and  tiieir  prejudices  undisturbed,  are  thrown  off  lUeir 
guard,  presume  all  is  right,  and  cherish  unconsciously  the  ene- 
■my  lliat  is  to  destroy  them.  A  factitious  public  opinion  grows 
tqi,  beoomtA  supreme,  to  which  whoever  wishes  for  some  con- 
.induration  in  the  community  in  which  ho  lives,  must  offer  in- 
^M,  and  which  he  must  presume  on  no  occasion  lo  contradict. 
^le  majority  of  the  people,  indeed,  may  not  be  represented  by  this 
3  true,  not  approve  it ;  but  they  arc  isolated 
one  from  another,  minding  each  their  own  affairs  and  ignomnt 
nS  their  numbers  and  strength  ;  while  the  few,  by  their  union, 
'Bintual  acquaintance,  concert,  and  clamor,  are  able  to  silence 
y  single  voice  not  raised  in  adulation  of  their  idol.  Political 
|)Utus  conspire  to  the  same  end.  One  party  to-day,  ambitious 
«f  BDocess,  courtft  this  faetitioua  pubhc  opinion  as  a  useful  iiux- 
]Eary,  and  succeeds;  the  other  must  do  so  to-morrow,  or 
abandon  ail  hopes  of  aucceeding.  Then  follows  a  strife  of 
^  which  Eball  bid  highest,  and  outraJical  the  other.  The 
I  thus  daily  e 
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reality  disapprove  it,  and  in  their  feelings  have  no  Bjmpatfay 
with  it  Hence,  the  evil  goes  ever  from  had  to  woise.  Un- 
happily, this  is  no  fuiey  sketch.  We  have  seen  it,  and  we  see 
it  daily  pass  under  our  own  eyes,  and  not^  we  confess,  njthout 
lively  alarm  for  our  beloved  country  and  her  popular  insti- 
tutions. 

It  is,  therefore,  ^ith  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  that  we  see 
among  our  young  men,  in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies^  of  our 
country,  whose  ^iews  and  passions  and  interests  must  be  con- 
sulted by  any  party  aspiring  to  power  and  place,  some  symp- 
toms of  an  opposing  tendency.  Right  glad  are  we  that  the 
young  "  sovereigns"  show  some  signs  of  beginning  to  take  sound- 
er and  more  practical  views,  and  to  cherish  a  reaction  against 
the  ultnusms  of  the  day.  This  oration,  and  some  other  indica- 
tions, which  have  not  escaped  our  notice,  prove  to  us  that  there 
is  a  returning  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  experience,  and  that 
the  reign  of  the  Garrisons,  the  Parkers,  the  Sumners,  the  O'Sul- 
livans,  the  Channings,  the  Abby  Folsoms,  ct  id  omne  genus^  ap- 
proaches its  termination,  and  that  henceforth  practical  sense  and 
wise  experience  will  at  least  dispute  the  throne  with  fanatic  zeal, 
blind  enthusiasm,  and  bloated  conceit 

In  preparing  this  oration,  Mr.  Webster  must  have  been  con- 
scious that  he  was  running  atliwart  the  views  of  many  whom 
most  of  us  have  been  accustomed  to  hold  in  high  esteem,  and 
that,  in  venturing  to  assert  the  lawfulness  of  war  and  the  obli- 
gation of  the  citizen  to  obey  the  government,  he  would  be  at- 
tacking every  class  of  fanatics  in  the  land,  and  could  not  fiiil  to 
incur  the  unmitigated  wrath  and  hostility  of  the  whole  modem 
**  Peace "  party.  Yet  his  courage  did  not  fail  him.  lie  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  misgivings  before  even  the  awful 
shade  of  the  late  Noah  Worcester,  founder  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  and  he  has  dared  consult  his  relations  as  a  man 
and  a  citizen,  and  to  lay  it  down  as  his  rule  of  action,  that  he  is 
responsible,  not  to  the  self^sreated  associations  of  the  day,  to 
the  reigning  cant  of  the  time  and  place,  but  solely  to  his  God 
and  his  country.    For  this,  however  much  he  may  be  condemned 
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iy  faDatical  reformem,  wu  honor  him,  and  for  this  every  righlr 
iBundecL  man  niil  honor  faim  ;  lor  in  this  he  hns  asserted  his  io' 
ijkpendence,  and  got  an  exaiDple  worthy  of  imitafjon. 

The  tnain  topic  of  this  orution  ts  Ihc  lawfulness  of  war,  and 

le  du^  of  the  citisen  to  obey  the  government, — a  topic  at  all 

mea  interesting  and  important,  and  especially  eu  at  this  time, 

hen  wo  aiv  actually  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  neighboring  k- 

nblic,  the  necessity  of  which  is  questioned  by  many  of  oiir  cil- 

when  there  is  widely  prevalent  a  notion  that  the  dt- 

is  under  no  moral  obligation  to  obey  the  law,  if  it  does  not 

loe  to  coincide  wiUi  his  own  private  convicliotH  of  justice 

K&d  expediency.     Wo  agree  in  the  main  with  the  view  of  this 

whiuh  the  author  takes,  and  gladly  avail  ouraelvea  at  the 

araion  to  make  some  additional  remarks  of  our  own,  which 

IT  tend  to  illustrat«  and  confirm  it,  though  the  readers  of  the 

ition  may,  perha[)a,  consider  them  quite  superfluous. 

The  war  of  1812,  declared  by  this  country  against  Great 
Irilwn,  as  is  well  known,  was  exceedingly  unpopular  in  the  New 
igland  States,— not,  indi>ed,  in  consequence  of  any  especial 
dity  (or  Great  Britnin  herself,  nor  because  they  were  less 
pBtfiolic  than  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy,  but  be- 
e  the  chief  hnrdens  of  the  war  fell  upon  them,  in  the  rain 
I  brought  to  their  commerce  and  its  dependent  interestai,  then 
fr  principal  interests.  It  is  not  for  us  to  pronounce  any  opin- 
n  ou  the  juslic«  or  expediency  of  tJiat  war ;  but  we  cannot 
nnure  with  extremo  severity  the  New  England  people  for  be- 
ig  strongly  opposed  to  it  Yet  there  can  be  no  question,  that» 
t  the  madness  of  the  moment,  the  opposition  wan  carried  to 
diolly  unjustifiable  lengths,  and,  though  we  willingly  acquit  it 
f  all  treasonable  intentions,  it  in  reality  stopped  only  this  ude 
f  trecson.  Some  weak-minded  but  well  disposed  New  England 
tu'=tsters,  incapable  of  taking  comprehensive  views  and  of  seek- 
5  to  remedy  an  evil  by  attacking  it  in  its  principle,  seeing  the 
^nger  to  the  union,  to  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  occa- 
1  by  the  opposition  to  the  war,  which  they  never  thought 
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of  censuring  or  attempting  to  moderate,  lamenting  the  rtry  ie- 
rious  evils  suffered  by  thdr  friends  and  neighbors,  and  taking  it 
for  granted  tdat  the  war  was  wholly  unneoessaiy  and  unjust, 
made  the  grand  disooyeiy  in  moral  theology  that  war  is  maium 
tfi  M,  is  always  unnecessaiy^and  can  never  be  lawfiil.  They 
without  much  delay  proceeded,  mare  sua,  to  form  an  association 
agunst  war,  and  to  preach,  lecture,  and  issue  tracts  in  fiivor  of 
universal  peace.  They  appealed  to  the  prejudices  against  the 
actual  war,  and  to  general  philanthropy.  New  Englandera,  ea- 
pedally  Bostonians,  are  rarely  insennble  to  the  appeal  to  philan- 
thropy. .  Since  the  softening  down  of  some  of  the  asperities  of 
their  primitive  Puritanism,  which  took  place  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  centiyry,  they  have  been  justly  remarkable  for  their 
philanthropy, — ^no  people  in  the  world  more  so.  Industrious, 
frugal,  economical,  they  certainly  are  ;  but  mean,  sordid,  miserly, 
they  are  not,  and  are  incapable  of  being.  They  are,  in  truth, 
open,  frank,  generous,  and  liberal,  with  a  sort  of  passion  for 
world  reform,  which  is  one  of  their  foibles.  The  unpopularity 
of  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  popularity  of  the  appeal  to  philan- 
thropy, gave  to  the  peace  movement  a  speedy  and  strong  sup- 
port, till  peace  became  a  sort  of  cant  among  us,  and  it  was  haz- 
ardous to  one*8  reputation  to  intimate  that  war,  terrible  as  may 
be  its  evils,  is  nevertheless  sometimes  just  and  necessary. 

But  the  genuine  Yankee  is  never  satisfied  with  doing  only 
one  thing  at  a  time.  He  is  really  in  his  glory  only  when  he 
has  some  dozen  or  more  irons  all  in  the  fire  at  once.  Tlie  sim- 
ple question  of  peace  could  by  no  means  absorb  his  superabund- 
ant zeal  and  philanthropy,  so  he  invented  and  set  on  foot  anti- 
slavery  and  various  other  movements,  all  of  which  adopted  the 
"  peace  principle  ;"  for  the  chief  actors  in  one  were,  for  the  most 
part,  prominent  actors  in  all.  By  means  of  agitation,  froth  and 
foam^  declamation  and  rant,  of  conventions,  agents,  tracts,  lec- 
tures, sermons,  periodicals,  a  new  code  of  morals  has  been"grad- 
ually  framed  among  us ;  all  that  was  once  regarded  as  settled 
is  now  called  in  question  ;  what  was  approved  by  the  generations 
which  preceded  us  is  now  pronounced  low,  eaithly,  sensual,  devil- 
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jth  ;  ibe  iiurest  reputations  aro  blackened  ;  our  onn  pntrioto 
nd  b«ru^  »%  calumokted,  and  even  Washington  himself  has 
n  pnblicly  branded  as  an  "  inhuman  butchor."  We  are  uast 
rapleteljr  adrift  I'here  was  do  true  morality  in  the  wurlil  be- 
bte  these  inodcrn  societies  sprung  from  Uic  norab  of  night,  and 
me  are  required  to  look  to  a  few  canting  ministers,  strolling 
Binaten,  and  beardle^  youtha,  as  the  sole  authoritative  ex- 
(punder»_^_0ie_precepla  of  the  divine  law.  We  are  unable  to 
lelcrmme  what  it  is  safi'  to  cat  or  lo  drink,  when  to  rise  up  or 
it  down,  unlets  touio  of  these  self-coD»titul«d  guides  condescend 
O  iniorm  ua.  Siu  and  deutb  bover  everjwhere ;  poisoq  lurk* 
B  every  Uiing,  eveu  in  the  bread  made  frou  the  finest  wheat, 
lod  in  the  purest  wnler  from  the  fountain  ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
10  poBsiblo  means  of  living  but  to  go  naked  and  cease  to  eat  or 
It  is  a  nonder  how  llie  world  has  contrived,  for  sii 
d  years,  lo  get  on,  how  men  and  women  have  contrived 
0  be  bom,  to  live,  to  grow,  and  to  persuflda  themselves  that 
y  enjoy  a  tulemble  share  of  health  and  vigor,  both  of  tnbd 
ndbody. 

The  joke,  in  fact,  becomes  serious.  Many  of  the  rising  gener- 
ttion  are  beginning  to  lake  it,  not  as  a  dull  ji^t,'  but  as  down- 
[ht  earnest.  It  interferes  quite  too  much  with  the  social  and 
tnoslic  hasinesH  of  life,  and,  if  continued  much  longer,  will  re- 
j^uee  the  great  mass  of  us  (o  mere  automata.  It  is,  therefore, 
j^h  time  for  what  nobcr  Bei«o,  for  what  decency,  there  mny 
nve  been  left  in  the  comraimity  to  speak  out,  send  those  fanat- 
f»  back  to  their  native  inanity,  and  let  it  be  known,  that,  though 
iff  a  time  we  have  sulTcred  ourselves  to  be  made  fools  of|  after 
dit  wg  are  not  quite  so  stupid,  so  vain  or  conceited,  as  to  imag- 
M  that  nobody  undei^tood  or  practised  tlie  moral  virtues  till 
HIT  modern  a-tsociatioiis  bui^t  from  dikrkness  to  teach  them ;  that 
n  really  have  not  simk  so  low  as  to  lose  nil  respect  for  our  an- 
s,  all  reverence  for  the  awful  past,  over  which  has  Rowed 
e  tide  of  human  joy  and  human  Borrnw,  and  to  be  wholly  uu- 
ifale  to  serve  our  own  generation  without  calumniating  tliose 
irhtch  have  placed  us  in  the  worid  and  made  us  what  we  are. 
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He  18  a  foolish  as  well  as  a  wicked  son  who  cones  the  mother 
that  bore  him.  There  has  been,  from  the  first,  a  ProvideDce 
that  has  watched  over  and  mled  in  the  afl^rs  of  men ;  oydis- 
tant  forefathers  had  eyes,  ears^  hands,  intellecte,  hearts^  as^well 
as  we,  and  knew  how  to  use  them,  and^did  use  them,  not  M- 
vrajs  iBeflfectually.  How,  indeed,  would  the  hoary  Past,  were  it 
not  that  experience  has  ronde  it  wise  and  taught  it  to  make  al- 
lowances for  the  follies  and  pranks  of  youth,  laugh  at  our  solemn 
airs  and  grave  decisions  I  How  should  we  hang  our  heads  and 
blush,  even  to  the  tips  of  our  ears,  could  we  but  for  one  moment 
see  ourselves  as  it  sees  us !  ^  The  son,"  says  the  proverb, 
^  thinks  his  &ther  a  fool ;  the  father  knoiM  his  son  to  be  one.** 
The  more  we  study  what  has  t)een,  the  less  disposed  shall  we  be 
to  exult  in  what  is.  Happily,  we  begin  to  discover  some  symp- 
toms that  there  are  those  among  us,  who  have,  now  and  then,  at 
least,  a  suspicion  that  change  is  not  always  progress,  and  that 
it  is  more  creditable  to  be  able  to  revere  wisdom  than  to  con- 
temn it. 

War,  against  which  nearly  all  our  modem  fanatics  declaim  so 
much,  and  which  in  the  new  moral  code  is  utterly  prohibited,  is, 
of  course,  not  a  thing  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake.  Its  neccM- 
ity  must  always  be  lamented,  as  we  must  always  lanaent  that 
there  are  crimes  to  be  redressed,  or  criminals, to  be  punished,  or 
diseases  to  be  cured.  But  because  we  must  always  lament  that 
there  are  offenders  to  be  punished,  it  does  not  follow  that  to 
punish  them  is  never  necessary,  or  that  their  punishment  is  an 
evil,  and  morally  wrong ;  or  because  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
there  are  diseases,  that  wo  must  treat  the  physician  and  his 
drugs  as  a  nuisance.  The  father  weeps  that  he  has  occasion_Jx) 
chastise  his  child,  but  kno^iN's  that  "  to  spare  tlie  rod  is  to  spoil 
the  child ;"  nor  does  it  necessarily  follow,  because  war  involves 
terrible  evils,  and  is  to  be  avoided  whenever  it  can  be  without 
sacrificing  the  public  weal,  that  it  is  in  itself  ^rong,  and  may 
never  be  resorted  to  without  violating  the  law  of  God.  Its^ft- 
cessity  is  an  evil,  but,  as  a  remedy,  it  may  be  JiMt  and  benefici^L 
Disease  is  an  evil,  but  not,  therefore,  die  medicine  that  restores 
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health.  \V.ir  is  n  ^iulvtit  roniedy  for  a  viuleut  disease,  and 
such  may,  wlien  all  other  remedies  prove  or  must  prove  in- 
iial,  bo  resorted  to  without  sin.  We,  therefore,  venture  to 
aintain,  in  the  very  fiice  of  our  modern  fanatios  that  war  de- 
ired  itj  the  sovereign  aulhoiily  of  the  state,  for  a  just  cauK, 
id  proaeciit«d  with  right  intentions,  is  not  morally  wrong,  and 
oy  b«  engaged  in  with  a  safe  conscience. 
That  war  is  not  morally  wrong,  in  itael^  is  evident  from  tho 
Et,  that  Almighty  God  has  bimseIC  on  several  ocauions,  as  in 
e  case  of  the  ancient  braelites,  actually  commanded  or  ap- 
y>ved  it.  But  God  cannot  command  or  approve  what  is  muir 
ly  wrong,  without  doing  wrong  himself;  which  is  absurd  and 
ipious  to  iiuppose.  It  cannot  be  in  itself  morally  wrong,  iinlew 
ohibited  by  some  law;  but  there  is  no  law  which  prohibits  it. 
n  not  prohibited  by  the  biw  of  nature.  By  the  law  of  mi- 
rp,  tlie  individual  has  the  right  to  defend  and  avenge  him- 
IT  Justice  not  only  forbids  wrong  lo  be  done,  but  requires 
iM  the  wrong  done  be  avenged.  In  a  state  of  nature  where 
«re  is  DO  e«tablished  government,  but  each  individual  Ss  left 
his  own  sovereignty,  each  one  has  the  right  of  defending  and 
rvnging  himself  in  his  own  hands.  If  this  bo  true  of  a  pri- 
M  person,  it  mail  also  be  true  of  the  state  or  nation ;  for  na- 
Mw  hare  precisely  the  same  rights  in  relation  to  one  another 
M  individuals  have.  They  then,  who  admit  no  law  but  the 
w  of  nalure,  must  concede  that  war  is  not  prohibited. 
Ifor  is  war  prohibited  by  tlie  divine  law.  This  nil  will  readi- 
■  grant  lo  be  true,  so  far  as  concerns  the  old  law,  which  no- 
here  coademns  war,  and  not  frequeolly  presents  us  God  him- 
If  »  commnnding  or  approving  it  It  is  also  true,  so  far  as 
neema  the  new  law,  or  Christian  law.  "  If  Christian  discip- 
le,*' says  SU  Augustine,  "condemned  all  wars,  the  Gospel 
Duld  have  ^ven  this  ounnsel  of  salvation  to  the  soldiers  who 
ked  what  they  should  do,  that  they  should  tlirow  away  their 
mt  and  withdraw  themselves  from  the  military  service  alto- 
ither.  But  it  says  to  them,  '  Do  violence  to  no  man,  columni- 
e  no  one,  and  bo  content  with  your  wages.'     St.  Luke  iii.  14. 
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Surely  it  does  not  prohibit  the  military  eervioe  to  those  whom  it 
ijbmmands  to  be  contented  with  its  wages.^  * 

Our  Lord,  St  Matt  viii.  10,  commends  the  fiuth  of  a  centu- 
rion who  had  soldiers  under  his  command,  says  he  had  not 
found  so  great  £uth  in  Israel,  and  yet  does  not  order  Um  to 
throw  away  his  arms,  or  abandon  the  military  service.  Corne- 
lius, Acts  X.  2,  ^  a  centurion  of  the  band  vrhich  is  caUed  Italian,? 
is  commended  as  ^  a  religious  man,  fearing  God ; "  and  the  bles- 
sed Apostle  Paul,  Hebi  xi-  32-34,  praises  Gedeon,  Barac,  Sam- 
son, and  others,  "  who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms,  became 
valiant  in  war,  put  to  flight  the  armies  of  foreigners.**  These 
considerations  show  that  war  is  not  prohibited  by  the  Christian 
law.  Then  it  is  prohibited  by  no  law,  and  therefore  is  not  nec- 
essarily sinful,  but  may  be  just  and  expedient 

But  it  is  objected,  that  there  are  certam  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  which,  if  not  expressly,  yet  by  implication,  evidently 
deny  the  lawfulness  of  war.  1.  ^' All  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword."  St  Matt  xxvi.  52.  But  to  take  the 
sword  is  to  use  the  sword  without  the  order  or  consent  of  the 
proiKir  authority.  He  who  only  uses  the  sword  by  order  or  con- 
sent of  the  proper  authority,  that  is,  of  the  political  sovereign^ 
if  he  be  a  private  person,  or  of  God,  if  he  be  a  public  person  or 
sovereign  prince,  does  not  take  the  sword,  but  simply  uses  the 
sword  committed  to  him.  Nor  are  we  to  understand  that  all  who 
take  the  sword  on  incompetent  authority  will  be  literally  slain, 
but  that  they  will  perish  by  their  own  sword,  that  is,  be  punish- 
ed eternally  for  their  sin,  if  they  do  not  repentf 

2.  *^  I  say  unto  you,  not  to  resist  evil ;  but  if  any  man  strike 

*  **  Nam  si  Christiana  disciplina  omnia  bella  culparet,  hoc  potius 
militibus  consilium  salutis  petentibus  in  Evangelio  diceretur,  ut  abji- 
cercnt  arma,  seque  omnino  militiae  subtraherent.  Dictum  est  autem 
eis,  JVeminem  concus8eritis,  nulli  ealwnniam  feceritia ;  guffieiat 
vobis  stipendiuni  vestrum.  Quibus  proprium  stipendium  suflScere  de- 
bere  prscepit,  militare  utiquc  non  prohibuit"  Epist  V.i  Jid  Marcel" 
linum,  c.  2.  15.  n. 

t  See  St.  Augustine,  Contra  Faustum,  lib.  22,  c.  70,  and  St  Thomub 
Summa,  2.  9  Q.  40>  a.  1. 
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h  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  liim  tha  other  oUo."  St.  Matt. 
Waria  resistAnce  of  evil;  but  tbia  text  Torbids  tho  re- 
;  tlwrcfore  it  forljuis  war.  But  llie  precept  re- 
it  to  the  interior  dispwition,  and  coninianda  that  preparation 
of  the  heart  which  does  not  ruHiil  evil  by  rendering  evil  for  evil, 
finl  endures  patiently  whatever  wrongs  or  injuries  are  necessary 
r  the  honor  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men.  It  i«  not  to  be 
inderstoAl  to  the  letter,  for  onr  Lord,  who  fiilfilled  it,  when 
a  his  face,  did  aot  turn  the  other  cheek,  but  defended 
self  by  reasoning.  It  commands  patience  under  wrongs  and 
Wilts,  and  forbids  us  to  seelc  to  avenge  ourselves  on  our  own 
(bathori^  ;  but  it  does  not  prohibit  the  redress  of  wrongs  by  the 
Moper  authorities ;  because  we  know  from  the  tesiiniony  of  Sl 
^l  that  the  magistrate  is  "  the  minister  of  Ood,  an  avenger 
"s  oecuto  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil,"  Rom.  xiii.  4. 
H^Tongs  when  redressed  by  the  proper  aulhoritv,  may  be  re- 
1  witliout  any  malignant  feelings,  and,  indeed,  wtlh  the 
oat  benevolent  intentions  towards  the  wrong<doer.  Wrongs 
s  not,  in  all  cases,  to  go  unavenged,  otherwise  God  would 
it  have  appointed  a  ministry  to  avenge  them.  It  is  often 
«  greatest  of  evils  to  suffer  offences  to  go  unpunished,  and  one 
■f  the  most  certain  methods  of  preventing  them  is  for  the  rjag- 
rate  to  let  it  be  known  and  understood  that  they  cannot  ba 
mmttted  with  impunity.* 

*"  Sunt  ergo  isti  priEoeptsi  patientiz  semper  in  corJIti  prf  paralioaa 
Ijnenda,  i plaque  bencvolentia,nere<ldittur  niDlumpromala.sempfirin 
toloiitatecomplpndaetl.  Agenda  aunt  aiJtem  muin,  elikmcumuivitU 
l*nign&  quadam  aapi^ritite  pleclendls,  (luorum  polius  utilitati  conaa- 

tSida  c«l  qutm  v<>1untati Nam  in  corripiendo  fillo  rjuamllbel 

kperc,  nuaquam  amor  palernug  smLttilur.  Fit  tsmen  quod  no  tit  et 
Ueal,  qui  eliam  vidclur  dolorc  gananiloB.  Ar  per  hoc  ai  terrens  lata 
(•publico  prscopta  Christiana  caslodial,  et  ipsa  bcUa  aine  benevoleD- 
ii  nan  gercntur,  ut  ad  pietatis  juslitisque  pvatam  societatcm  viclia 
wtlins  consulatur.  Nam  cui  licentia  iniquitati*  rripitur,  uliUler,  «in- 
Sltur;  quoniun  nihil  eat  infeliriuB  felicitate  peccanlJum,  qua  poenalii 
nifiliir  impanitas,  et  mala  voluntu  vetut  hostis  interior  roboml 
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3.  "  Revenge  not  jouraelves,  my  clearly  beloved,  but  girt 
place  to  wrath ;  for  it  is  written,  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I  wfll 
repay,  saith  the  Lord.^     Rom.  xii.  19.    This,  thoogh  rely  oq 
by  the  peace  party,  is  not  to  the  purpose,  for  it  speaks  of  pri- 
vate revenge,  which  every  body  admits  is  condenmed  hj  the 
Christian  law.     It  is  of  the  same  import  with  the  text  we  bare 
just  dismissed.    It  simply  commands  patience  under  injories, 
forbearance  towards  those  who  do  us  wrong,  and  ibrbids  m  to 
seek  redress  of  wrongs  done  us  in  a  resentful  spirit,  or  by  ou 
own  hands  or  authority.    But  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
the  public  authority,  which  is  the  minister  of  God,  may  not  re- 
dress tliem,  or  that  the  commonwealth  nuiy  not  repel  or  rindi- 
cate  attacks  upon  itself,  whether  they  come  from  within  or  fifom 
without    To  avenge  wrongs  is  not  in  itself  wrong,  became  it  is 
said  the  Lord  ^*  will  repay ;"  nor  is  it  wrong  for  the  roagistnte 
to  avenge  them,  for  ^  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  an  avenger,^  u 
wo  have  seen,  **to  execute  wratli  upon  him  that  doeth  erilf 
and  it  is  wrong  for  the  individual  to  do  it  only  because  in  civil 
society  his  natural  right  to  do  so  is  taken  away,  and  because  it 
is  made  his  duty  to  leave  it  to  God  or  the  minister  God  in  Ui 
providence  appoints. 

4.  "  For  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  pow- 
erful through  God/'  2  Cor.  x.  4.  But  St  Paul  is  speaking, 
not  of  the  sword  which  the  magistrate  bears,  nor  of  that  whieb 
the  sovereign  state,  as  the  minister  of  God  to  execute  wralb, 
may  put  into  the  hands  of  its  servants,  but  of  the  weapons  to  be 
used  in  the  conversion  of  infidels  and  sinners.  These,  indeed, 
are  not  carnal,  but  sj>iritual,  and  })owerful  through  the  virtue 
God  confers  on  them.  Carnid  \veap9ns  are  unlawful  in  the 
work  of  conversion,  for  conversion  is  not  conversion  unless  volun- 
tary. God  says  to  the  sinner,  "  Give  me  thy  heart,"  that  is,  thy 
will ;  and  this  carnal  weai)ons  can  force  no  man  give.  It  can 
be  subdued  only  by  si)i ritual  arms,  rendered  effectual  through 
divine  grace.  But  this  says  nothing  against  the  lawfulness  of 
repelling  or  avenging  injustice  whether  from  subjects  or  foreign 
ers,  by  the  proper  authorities.    These  several  texts,  tJ^m,  crake 
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iuBg  BgUDst  our  generAl  conrlmion,  tlial  war  is  uot,  in  all 

I,  proliibiwd  by  th«  Christiaii  law. 
But  ve  nru  told,  still  furllipr,  llmt  wiir  is  opposed  to  peace ; 
t  ike  Gospfll  is  a  dispel  of  peace,  cotnninnds  peace,  and  pro- 
nces  n  blessing  on  peacemakers.  "  Bfali  paeijiei,  ijuomam 
i  J)ti  vorabunlvr."  St.  Matt.  v.  9,  War,  undertaken  for 
own  sakp,  looking  to  itself  a*  the  end,  ia  opposed  to  peace, 
I  unlawful,  ne  grant;  but  wiir,  undertaken  for  the  sake  of 
aining  a  just  and  lasting  pence,  is  not  opposed  to  pence,  bat 
f  be  the  only  means  possible  of  restoring  and  securing  it. 
Loe  is  Uien  trilled  the  intentions  arc  peaceful,  and  war,  as  a 
•nitjr,  becomes  itsolf  a  peacemaker,  and  as  such  is  lawful, 
}  its  proswutots  are  not  necessarily  deprived  of  the  blessing 
Niounct^  on  peaoemakere.  Hence,  St,  Augustine  says,— 
^aem  habere  debet  voluntas,  helium  ncremtat,  ut  iibeitl  Deti» 
veatitale,  tt  constrvct  in  jmee.  ik'on  enim  pax  qvaritur  ut 
Fum  exeitclur,  »fd  bellum  peritur  ut  pax  aeqitiratur,  Exlo 
D  eliam  hellaiulo  pacijieiiit,  ut  tos  quos  erpugnoB,  ad  jxieii 
litatem  vinefndo  ptrducan" *  The  peace  is  broken,  not  by 
^  just  war,  but  by  the  pre>-ioiiK  injustice  which  has  rendered 
I  war  necessury.  11ie  war  itself  is,  necessarily,  no  mure  re- 
it  to  the  virtue  cif  peace  than  medicine  b  to  health.  The 
MOD  of  our  Saviour  is  not  opposed  to  peace,  becauso  followed 
in  evils  of  which  he  speaks,  St.  Matt.  x.  31-36,  and 
ich  were  not  the  end  fur  which  he  came  into  worid.  The 
aching  of  the  Gospel  ia  not  iuconsislent  with  ihe  virtue  of 
ce,  because,  through  the  depravity  and  wickedness  of  men, 
lA«li  occa^ns  discord,  divisions,  and  even  wars ;  nor  do  lliey 
»  bithfully  preach  it  any  the  less  "follow  after  the  things 
kdi  make  for  peace." 

\a  asserting  that  war  is  not  necessarily  unlawful,  we  are  for 
in  pretending  that  all  wars  are  just,  or  that  war  tuny  over  bo 
jcd  for  slight  and  trivial  offences.  ITie  nation  is  boumlstu- 
nsly  to  avoid  it,  to  fiirbear  till  forbeuranco  ceases  to  be  a  vir- 
\,  md  appeal  lo  arms  only  ss  the  last  resort,  all«r  all  other 
•  Epiit.  205,  -Id  Boni/acivm  Comilmi. 
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appeals  have  fiiiled,  or  it  is  morally  certain  that  they  mnt  UL 
But  when  itis  rights  are  seriously  invaded,  when  the  oflSnder 
will  not  listen  to  reason,  and  continues  his  injustice,  the  natioD 
may  appeal  to  arms,  and  commit  its  cause  to  the  God  of  battlei, 
The  responsibility  of  the  appeal  rests  on  the  offender  whose  in- 
justice has  provoked  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  war  is  unjustifiable,  because,  if  all  would 
practise  justice,  there  could  be  no  war.     Undoubtedlj,  if  all « 
men  and  nations  were  wise  and  just,  wars  would  cease.   We 
might  then,  in  very  deed,  "  beat  our  swords  into  plougbshara 
and  our  spears  into  pruning-hooks,"  and  learn  war  no  more. 
We  sliould,  not  in  vision  only,  but  in  reality,  possess  univeml 
peace.    So,  if  all  individuals  understood  and  practised  the  mond 
and  Christian  virtues  in  their  perfection,  there  would  be  no  oc- 
casion for  penal  codes,  and  a  police  to  enforce  them.    If  no 
wrongs  or  outrages  were  committed,  there  would  be  none  to  be 
repressed  or  punished.     If  there  were  no  diseases,  there  would 
be  none  to  cure.     If  the  world  were  quite  another  world  than  it 
i*,  it — would  be.     But  so  long  as  the  world  is  what  it  is,  so  long 
as  man  fails  to  respect  the  rights  of  man,  the  penal  code  and 
police  will  bo  necessary ;  so  long  as  diseases  obtiun,  the  phv»- 
ciim  and  his  drugs,  nauseous  as  they  are,  will  be  indispensable; 
and  so  long  as  nation  continues  to  encroach  on  naUon,  the  ag- 
grieved party  will  have  the  right  and  be  compelled  to  defend 
and  avenge  itself  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  terrible  as  that  appeal 
may  be,  and  deplorable  as  may  be  the  necessity  which  de 
munds  it. 

The  evils  of  war  are  great,  but  not  the  greatest  It  is  a 
greater  evil  to  lose  national  freedom,  to  become  the  tributaries 
or  the  slaves  of  the  foreigner,  to  see  the  sanctity  of  our  homes 
mvaded,  our  altars  desecrated,  and  our  wives  and  children  made 
the  prey  of  the  ruthless  oppressor.  These  are  evils  which  do 
not  die  with  us,  but  may  descend  upon  our  posterity  through  all 
coming  generations.  The  man  who  will  look  tamely  on  and  see 
altars  and  home  defiled,  all  that  is  sacred  and  dear  wrested  from 
him,  and  his  country  stricken  from  the  roll  of  nations,  has  as 


liltle  rensno  to  nppUud  himself  for  his  montU  as  for  hia  man- 
hood. No  dtiubt.  philanthropy  may  weep  over  the  wounded 
«id  the  dying;  but  it  is  do  great  evil  to  die.  It  is  appointed 
unto  all  men  to  di<?,  and,  ft  far  as  Uio  death  iCsolf  ia  concerned,  ' 
it  msttere  not  whetlicr  it  comes  a  few  months  earlier  or  a  few 
moDtlis  Inter,  on  the  kattle-fieUl  or  in  our  own  bedehambera. 
The  evil  is  not  in  dying,  but  in  dying  unprepared.  If  pra- 
pafed, — and  the  «o!diw,  lighting  by  command  of  his  country  in 
her  cause,  may  be  prepiired, — it  is  of  little  conseiiuence  whether 
the  death  wme  in  the  sbape  of  sahre-cut  or  Leaden  bullet,  or  in 
that  of  disease  or  old  ago.  Tlia  t^am  of  the  sentimentalist  are 
lt»t  upon  him  who  is  conscious  of  his  responsibilities,  that  he  is 
commanded  to  place  duty  before  di»th,  and  to  weigh  no  dan- 
'  ger  against  fidelity  to  his  God  and  his  country.  Physical  pain 
is  not  wortli  countjng.  Accumulate  all  that  you  can  imagine, 
the  Christian  greets  it  with  joy  when  it  lies  in  the  pathway  ot 
his  duty.  lie  who  cannot  take  his  lite  in  Lis  hand,  and,  pausing 
not  for  an  instant  before  the  acciimukted  toKures  of  yean,  rush 
in,  at  the  call  of  duty,  where  "  blows  fall  thickest,  and  blows  fidl 
heaviest,"  deaencs  rebuke  for  his  moral  weakness,  rather  than 
commendation  fur  Lis  "  peaceable  dispositions." 

Wars,  we  have  been  told,  cost  money  ;  and  we  have  ai 
us  men  piquing  tliemselves  on  their  lofty  spiritual  views,  a 
ing  the  age  of  being  low  and  utiliUrinn,  and  setting  themselves 
up  u  moral  and  religious  reformers,  who  can  sit  calmly  down  and 
cast  up  in  dollars  and  cents  the  expenses  of  war,  and  point  to 
the  amount  as  an  unanswerable  argument  against  its  lawfulness. 
War  uucjuestionably  cosls  money,  and  so  do  tbod  and  clothing. 
But  the  sums  expend«d  in  war  would,  if  applied  to  that  pur- 
pose, found  so  many  schools  and  universiti^,  and  educate  so 
many  children !  The  amount  expended  for  food  and  clothing 
would  found  a  hirger  number  of  schools  and  univerwties,  and 
educate  a  larger  number  of  children.  You  should  ask,  not, 
Will  it  cost  money  I  but,  Is  it  necessary,  is  it  just  I  Would  you 
weigh  gold  in  tiie  balance  with  duty,  justice,  patriotism,  hero- 
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ism  ?    If  10,  slink  back  to  your  tribe,  and  never  aspire  to  tlia 
<Ugnhj  of  being  contemptible. 

Bot  banng  established  that  war  may  be  necessary  and  just, 
the  question  comes  up,  VThai  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen  or  sub- 
ject, when  his  goTemment  is  actually  engaged  in  war  f  This  is 
a  question  of  some  moment,  especially  at  the  present  time,  when 
thefe  are  so  many  among  us  who  entertiun  very  loose  notiona 
of  allegiance,  and  hardly  admit  that  loyalty  is  or  can  be  a  virtue. 
We  may  answer,  in  general  terms,  that,  when  a  nation  declares 
war,  the  war  is  a  law  of  the  land,  and  binds  the  subject  to  the 
same  extent  and  for  the  same  reason  as  any  other  law  of  the 
land.  The  whole  question  is  simply  a  question  of  the  obligation 
of  the  citizen  to  obey  the  law.  So  fiir  as  the  sulject  is  bound 
to  obey  the  law.  so  iar  he  is  bound  to  render  all  the  aid  in  prose- 
cuting the  war  the  government  commands  him  to  render,  and  in 
the  form  in  which  it  commands  it. 

K  the  government  leaves  it  optional  with  the  citizen  whether  to 
take  an  active  part  iu  the  war  or  not,  he  is  unquestionably  bound 
to  remain  passive,  if  he  believes  the  war  to  be  UDJust  Conse- 
quently, no  foreigner,  owing  no  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  roak- 
iDg  the  war,  can  volunteer  his  services,  if  he  entertains  any 
scruples  about  its  justice.  But  the  subject,  though  entertaining 
doubts  al)out  the  justice  of  a  given  war  in  its  incipient  stages, 
believing  his  government  too  hasty  in  its  proceedings,  and  not 
so  forbearing  as  it  might  and  should  have  been,  yet  afier  the  war 
has  been  declared,  after  his  country  is  involved  in  it,  can  retreat 
only  by  suflforing  grievous  wrongs,  and  seeks  now  to  advance 
only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  just  and  lasting  i)eace,  may,  no 
doubt,  even  volunteer  his  active  services,  if  he  honestly  believes 
them  to  bo  necessary ;  for  the  war  now  lias  changed  its  original 
character,  has  ceased  to  be  aggressive,  and  become  defensive  and 
just.  In  such  a  case,  love  of  country,  and  the  general  duty  of 
each  citizen  to  defend  his  countr}',  to  preserve  its  freedom  and 
independence,  override  the  scruples  he  felt  with  regard  to  the 
war  in  its  incipient  stages,  and  enable  him  to  take  part  in  it  with 


EdoncicDce.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  clear,  Ihat, 
nWhen  tbc  government  has  actually  deelareij  war,  and  actually 
commacids  the  services  of  the  sulgecl,  he  is  bound  in  conscience, 
trhaterer  nmy  be  his  privnte  convictions  of  the  justico  of  the  war, 
lo  render  them,  on  the  ground  that  he  U  bound  in  eonwience  to 
l>er  the  law.  If  ho  takes  part  in  obedience  to  the  command 
if  the  government,  he  talics  part,  even  tbougli  his  private  con- 
Ifctiou  ia  against  the  war,  with  a  good  conscience;  because  the 
•otive  from  which  lie  acts  is  not  to  prosecute  a  war  ho  does  not 
ngard  AS  just,  but  to  obey  his  sovereign,  which  he  is  not  at 
Iberty  not  lo  do,  and  which  he  must  do  for  conscience'  sake. 

The  law  binds  in  conscience,  because  all  legitimate  govern- 
Bent  exists  by  divine  appointment,  and  lias  a  divine  right  to 
Wkfl  laws.     For  the  same  reason,  then,  that  we  are  bound  in 
B  lo  obey  God,  we  are  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  the 
The  sovereignty  resides  in  the  nation,  but  is  derived  from 
y*er  roe  regen  regnant,  tt  lagvm  condiloresjwfta  dfccnmnt, 
"Bf  nie  kings  reign  and  lawgivers  decree  just  thingB."     Prov. 
"  Let  rvery  soul  be  sutiject  to  the  higher  powers  ;  for 
n  power  but  from  God  ;  and  the  powcm  that  are,  are 
^iaiiied  of  God.     Tlierefore  he  that  resbletb  the  power  resint- 
Ith  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  they  that  resist  purchase  damna- 
}on  U>  ifaemselves."     Rom.  xiii.  1,  2.     Since,  then,  the  nation  is 
BtenigD  by  divine  appointment,  it  follows  necessarily,  that, 
■ben  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  nation  declares  war,  and 
wmands  the  seri-iees  of  the  subject,  he  is  held,  on  his  alle- 
e  to  God,  who  is  the  King  of  kings  and  Sovereign  of  sover- 
V  lo  render  them,  and  cannot  refuse  without  purchasing 
bmnatiou  lo  himself 

I  The  Dation  is  not  constituted  sovereign  by  tlie  aseeiit  of  the 
Mividuals  of  which  it  is  composed,  for  it  must  be  a  sovereign 
^•lion  before  individuals  have  or  can  have  the  right  of  assenting 
•r  diMenting.  The  error  of  RousMnu  and  of  some  of  our  own 
^litidans  is  in  assuming  that  the  sovereignty,  the  authority  to 
btilute  govemmenl,  to  make  and  execute  laws,  inheres  priroft- 
&y  in  tiie  people-  distribuiively.  as  equal,  independent  individn- 
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alfl,  and  is  subsequently  possessed  by  the  people  ooUeetifely,  as  a 
political  organism  or  person,  by  nrtue  of  the  assent  of  the  peo- 
ple taken  distributively.  The  motive  for  adrocating  th»  ^ewin 
twofold :  the  first  is,  to  make  Uie  basis  of  sovereignty  purely  hu- 
man ;  and  the  second,  to  take  from  actually  existing  gorera- 
ments  all  claims  to  inviolability,  and  thus  establish  a  sort  of 
legal  right  on  the  part  of  subjects  to  rebel  against  the  oonstitat- 
ed  authorities,  whenever  they  judge  it  to  be  ezpe^ent  The 
doctrine  is  the  offspring  of  an  age  disposed  to  revolt  from  both 
God  and  the  state,  and  can  be  r^arded  only  with  horror  by  the 
Christian  and  the  patriot  The  true  doctrine  is,  that  evety  na- 
tion, that  is,  every  people  taken  collectively,  as  a  moral  unity,  ai 
a  collective  individual,  is,  by  the  text  that  it  is  a  nation,  80ve^ 
eign,  and  sovereign  by  the  ordinance  of  God.  Being  thus  in- 
vested by  the  divine  will  with  the  political  sovereignty,  the  na- 
tion acting  in  its  sovereign  capacity  has,  saving  the  divine  law, 
the  right  to  institute  such  forms  of  government,  or  to  adopt  such 
metlioils  for  the  expression  of  its  sovereign  will,  as  it  in  its  pru- 
dence judges  best.  It  may  institute  a  monarchy,  an  aristocracy, 
or  a  pure  democracy  ;  it  may  combine  these  three  forms,  or  any 
two  of  them,  in  any  proportion  and  degree,  and  establish  sodi 
mixed  governments  as  it  pleases ;  or  it  may  reject  all  these 
forms,  and,  as  with  us,  establish  rcprescntaUve  government,  to 
be  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  popular  election.  Whidi 
is  wisest  and  best  is  for  each  nation  to  decide  for  itaelt  In 
point  of  fact,  we  suppose  all  are  best  where  they  fit,  and  worst 
where  they  do  not  fit  But  however  individuals  nuiy  speculate, 
and  whatever  preferences  as  simple  individuals  they  may  have, 
the  nation  acting  in  its  sovereign  capacity  is  the  sovereign  arbitr 
er,  and  alone  decides  which  shall  be  adopted,  and  having  once 
decided,  that  form  which  it  adopts  is  legitimate,  exists  by  dirine 
right,  and  its  legitimate  acts  are  laws,  and  bind  in  the  interior  as 
well  as  in  the  exterior  court 

This  is  as  true  of  the  actual  American  governments  as  of  any 
others.  The  American  peo[>le  were  created  by  their  colonial 
governments,  established  by  legitimate  authorityi  bodies  oorpo- 
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»  and  potiiJc  subject  to  Ike  crown  of  On-iiC  Britian.     But  the 
■rtcra  gntntKil  hy  the  crown,  creating  tlie  coIoqirI  ^vcrn- 
culH,  BD(1  reserving  the  nllcginace  of  ihc  colonics,  expressed  or 
urily  implied  reciprocal  ohligntJODB.     There  was  an  express 
',  implied  coutract  between  the  crown  and  Uie  colonies.     When 
n  its  part,  broke  the  contrai'l,  m  we  alleged  it  did, 
Ibrfcilijd  its  rights,  and  liie  colonies  were  ijiso /aeto  abeolvod 
im  theif  allegiance,  and  newsenrily  became  i;mo  /ncfo  free  and 
lependent  slntes  or  nntiona,  its  Great  Britiain  hereelf  siib«e- 
loully  acknowledged  them  to  be.     As  indcpenJcnt  naiions, 
ley  [rauea«ed  by   the  ordinance  of  God,  who  makes  every 
ID,  in  that  it  is  a  uation,  sovereign,  the  right  of  self-govern- 
L,  Bod  were  tree  to  devise  and  adopt  such  forms  of  govem- 
wnt,  not  repugnant  to  the  divine  law,  as  they  in  the  exercise 
(  tli«r  Bovereijrn  wisdom  judged  to  be  moet  eipedicnt.    They, 
I  the  exercise  uf  the  right  given  litem  by  Almighty  God,  ea- 
iblithod  ibe  repreaentativc  form  of  government,  under  &  {ti- 
ll head.     This  form  of  government,  therefore,  exists  with  as 
f  divine  right,  ia  an  ordinance  (A  tiod.     Ai  such  it  is  sover- 
u  ikud  ini  ioUble ;  as  such  it  has  from  Ood  authority  to  enact 
«  f»r  the  common  guoil.     Then,  since  we  are  all  bound  in 
e  Lo  obey  God,  we  are  bound  lo  obey  the  government, 
I  when  it  enacts  wu,  just  the  same  as  when  it  enacts  any 
UDK  dst. 

,  Ignorant,  conceited,  and  unbelieving  politiciani,  who  would  be 
M  to  rule,  but  not  bound  to  obey,  may  affect  to  be  startled, 
whenever  there  ia  speech  of  the  divine  right  of  government; 
ut  vra  really  say  nothing  that  militates  in  the  least  conceivable 
k^ree  against  popular  sovereignty.  Our  real  ofTence  consiists,  not 
n  denying  the  popular  sovereignty,  but  in  asserting  for  it  a  divine 
MDCtioa.  What,  indeed,  is  it  we  say  t  Simply,  diat  the  naliun, 
fiM  is,  the  people  as  a  moral  unity,  or  collective  individuiil,  as 
distinguished  from  the  people  taken  distribu lively,  is  sovereign 
iy  the  ordinance  of  God ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  the  people 
iken  distributively  owe  allegiance  to  the  nation,  and  are  hound 
}  ob^  all  the  sovereign  enactments  of  the  government,  not 
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merely  becau«e  it  is  human  goveroment,  but  becftose  it  u  bmnan 
government  governing  by  di\ine  right  This  abridges  no  right 
of  the  sovereign  people,  but  confirms  its  rights  by  the  highest  of 
all  possible  sanctions.  It  leaves  the  nation  free  to  adopts  if  it 
ehooses,  a  pure  democracy,  and  comnumds  us,  even  though  in- 
dividually disapproving  that  form  of  government,  to  obey  it  for 
conscience^  sake.  In  a  word,  the  doctrine  we  Uiy  down  makes 
the  nation — that  is,  tlie  whole  people  taken  collectively — sover- 
eign and  inviolable,  and  the  form  of  government  it  adopts,  fegit- 
imate  and  sacred,  as  the  onlinance  of  God.  It  no  doubt,  therefore, 
stamps  with  the  di\ine  as  well  as  the  national  displeasure  what 
by  a  strange  pen'ersion  is  termed  sometimes  ^  the  sacred  right 
of  insurrection,'*  and  utterly  condemns  all  attempts  at  rebdlioB 
or  resistance  to  establish  government,  in  the  legitimate  exerdse 
of  its  legitimate  functions,  as  so  many  attacks  on  the  inviolability 
of  tlic  nation,  and  therefore  on  the  inviolability  of  God  himself 
who  ordains  that  every  nation,  in  Uiat  it  is  a  nation,  shall  be 
suveriMgn  and  inviolable.  It  can  tolerate  no  efforts  of  any  po^ 
tion  of  the  people  to  cliange  by  violence  any  established  form 
of  government  for  the  sake  of  establishing  another  form  which 
they  may  believe  to  be  more  for  the  common  good.  But  it 
leaves  individuals  perfectly  free  to  labor  through  legal  forms,  in 
an  orderly  manner,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  laws  and  imtito- 
tions  of  the  country,  and  the  nation  itself^  when  acting  in  iti 
sovereign  capacity,  as  we  did  at  the  epoch  of  what  we  call  our 
Revolution,  or  as  we  do  through  the  legal  conventions  of  the 
people,  to  change  even  the  form  of  the  government,  and  to  o^ 
dain  such  new  methods  for  the  expression  of  its  sovereign  will 
&s  it  may  believe  to  be  most  for  the  common  good.*  It  leaves 
the  people  as  the  commonwealth  and  the  people  as  individuals 
all  the  freedom  there  is  this  side  of  license,  and  forbids  nothrag 
that  is  compatible  with  national  sovereignty  and  inviolability. 
It  can  be  objected  to,  then,  by  none  who  are  not  prepared  to 
object  to  all  government,  all  law,  and  all  order. 

•  See  St.  Th.,  Summa,  I.  2,  Q.  97,  a.  I,  and  St  Aug.,  Ik  JUbm 
ArhUrio,  I.,  c.  6. 
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The  Uuty  of  obedience  lo  law  ia  predaely  the  same  under  n 
Npnblksa  govenimont  rs  under  any  other  form  of  govern  men  t. 
For  though  llie  people  inalie  the  tnw,  jet  it  is  not  in  the  same 
ise  aa  that  in  irhich  they  are  held  to  obey  iL  They  make 
)  law  in  their  collective  senHe,  aa  n  moral  unity,  or  public 
Ipeison ;  they  ore  held  to  obey  in  their  dialributive  capacity,  aa 
e  individuals.  In  their  quality  of  electors,  acting  through 
hga)  forma  prescribed  by  sovereign  authority,  the  people  with 
It  make  the  hw,  but  it  h  only  when  so  ncling  that  they  miJce 
t,  havo  any  voice  in  making  it,  or  iocur  any  responsibility,  be 
be  l»w  what  it  may.  As  iadindoals  acting  in  iiny  other  capac- 
^,  tlioy  »ire  subjects,  and  in  the  same  sense  and  to  the  same 
Stent  ss  they  would  be  in  case  lliey  enjoyed  no  elective  fran- 
luK  at  alL  The  law  is  as  imperative  with  us  as  it  is  under 
•117  otlier  form  of  government,  and  can  no  more  be  resisted 
^riUi  a  Knfe  consdencc  than  elsewhere. 

,  Tfaia  assumed,  the  individual  in  his  quality  of  subject  stands 
e  in  relation  to  tlic  law  prcciiely  as  he  docs  iu  those  coun- 
s  where  tJicre  U  no  elective  franchise.  He  incurs,  indeed, 
k  dectoT,  a  responubility  for  the  law,  and  cannot  be  exempted 
Kan  blame,  if  lio  hav<i  not  done  nil  in  Iiis  power  to  make  tlie 
Mr  juit  and  uaefiil ;  but  when  the  proper  authorities  have  en- 
1  and  promulgated  the  law,  he  in  his  quality  of  subject 
beuis  BO  responsibility  by  obeying  it,  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
lability  as  an  elector  in  making  it.  The  act  of  making  the 
s  not  his  individual  act,  and  he  is  responsible  for  it,  pro- 
Ming  he  acted  with  proper  motives,  only  so  far  as  he  went  to 
dte  ap  the  collective  unity  that  enacted  it.  But  tlie  act  of 
^ienco  or  of  disobedience  is  purely  his  individual  act,  and  is 
inaBecled,  as  obedience  or  disobedience,  by  any  act  of  bis  per- 
a  another  capacity,  in  which  ho  acts  not  as  an  Individ- 
Jul,  but  as  a  part  of  a  whole.  Suppose,  then,  I  look  upon  the 
red  by  my  government  as  unjust  or  uncalled  for.  This 
y  be  a  good  reason  why  I  should  exert  myself  in  my  quality 
4f  elector  to  get  the  law  decJaring  it  repealed,  but  it  leaves  me 
D  my  quality  of  sulgcct  precisely  where  1  should  he  in  case  I 
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had  no  elective  franchiae.  I  am  just  as  modi  boond  to  obey 
the  law  declaring  the  war,  and  incur  no  more  blame  for  aiding 
in  prosecuting  it.  The  citizen^  when  he  believes  a  hnr  nnjuBt, 
is  doubtless  bound  as  an  elector  to  seek  its  repeal ;  bat  till  re- 
pealed, he  is  as  much  bound  to  obey  as  he  woidd  be  if  he  were 
no  elector,  and  only  a  simple  sublet;  and  being  so  bound,  in- 
curs no  blame  in  obeying  it,  that  he  would  not  then  ako  incur. 
But  is  there  no  limit  to  this  obedience  to  law  I  Have  I  not 
the  right  to  judge  the.  acts  of  authority,  and  decide  for  myself 
whether  they  are  such  as  I  ought  or  ought  not  to  obey  f  That 
is,  Does  or  does  not  the  law  depend  on  the  assent  of  the  govern- 
ed for  its  validity  ?  It  is  a  sort  of  maxim  vrith  us  Ammaaa, 
that  no  man  can  be  justly  held  to  obey  a  law  to  which  he  has 
not  assented.  This,  taken  absolutely,  is  not  admissible.  The  sov- 
ereign authority  resides  in  the  people  as  a  whole,  taken  collec- 
tively, not  in  the  people  distributivcly,  and  is  derived  not  from 
the  people  as  individuals,  as  Rousseau  dreamed,  but  from  God, 
as  wo  have  before  proved  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Moreover, 
to  make  tlie  law  depend  on  the  assent  of  the  governed^  that  is, 
on  the  assent  of  the  subject,  is  to  deny  that  the  law  is  law,  thst 
the  subject  is  a  subject,  and  to  assert  that  one  is  bound  by  no 
law,  biit  free  'to  do  as  he  pleases.  There  can  be  no  legitimate 
government  unless  it  have  the  right  to  govern,  and  there  can 
be  no  right  to  govern  where  there  is  not  a  correlative  obligation 
to  obey.  If  the  law  cannot  bind  the  subject  till  he  gives  hts 
assent,  and  he  is  free  to  give  or  withhold  his  assent^  he  is,  and 
can  be,  under  no  obligation  to  obey  unless  he  chooses,  and  then 
there  is  no  right  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  enforce  obe- 
dience; then  no  right  to  govern;  and  then  no  government 
To  make  the  law  depend  for  its  validity  on  the  assent  of  the 
governed  is,  then,  the  denial  of  all  government.  But  govern- 
ment exists  by  divine  right  It  has  from  God  the  right  to  com- 
mand. Then  it  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  entreating  or  re- 
questing the  subject  to  be  so  complacent  as  to  obey.  The  law, 
then,  is  complete,  the  moment  it  is  enacted  and  promulgated, 
by  the  proper  authority.    If  the  law  is  then  complete,  the  tub- 


ject  haa  no  assent  U>  f^ve  or  witbhoU,  do  jadgracnt  to  form,  no 
D  to  take,  but  tiat  lo  obey. 
NeceKheleu,  ihorc  is  a  si-nst.;  in  this  country,  aiid  periiapg  in 
U  ootintrics,  in  which  it  is  tnie  that  ihe  assent  of  the  governed 
b  Msenlial  to  the  validity  of  the  law  ;  but  this  is  tlie  auent  they 
9  in  their  quality  of  clectom,  through  the  medium  of  their 
mtativea  in  enaelin)^  the  law,  not  an  assent  which  Uiey 
[ive  as  subjects  to  llm  law  after  it  is  enacted  and  promulgated. 
Vhe  distinction  is  obvious  and  importaut.  It  is  only  in  our 
lality  of  elertois,  through  the  medium  of  our  repr»entAtive», 
iat  we  have  any  legislalJre  authority,  nay  assent,  lo  give  or  to 
irtthbold.  But  in  this  i]uality  we  have  already  assented  to  iho 
Kw,  otberwiee  it  could  not  have  been  enacted,  since  lliere  is  no 
lower  wHh  us  but  the  people  in  this  qnality  and  through  this 
n  that  does  or  can  make  tho  law.  Having  thus  nascnl4^d, 
tay,  enacted  the  Isw,  we  have  no  more  assent  to  give,  and  it 
1  be  alisurd  to  seek,  after  this,  the  assent  of  tho  people  in 
r  capacity  of  simple  indiridnalH,  in  which  tbey  are  simply 
Wibjecls,  and  have  no  legislative  voice  whaterer.  Having  spoh- 
onee  in  our  legislative  cnpaciiv.  as  electors,  through  our  rep- 
ntalivea,  we  must  obey,  till,  by  speaking  again  in  the  same 
npadty  and  liirough  the  same  medium,  we  repeal  the  law, 
ut  is,  wbcn  the  people  have  made  the  law,  tliey  must  obey 
\,  till  they,  through  tlia  forms  through  wluch  tfaey  made  it, 


But  laws  mity  undoubtedly  be  unjust.  Am  I  bound  to  obey 
Rqnat  laws  ?  We  will  let  St.  Thoma-s  answer  ttis  question  for 
■a.     "  Laws  imposed  by  human  authority  may  be  either  just  or 

njiiri.  If  they  are  indeed  just,  tliey  bind  in  conscience,  by  tlie 
tetnal  law  from  which  ihey  are  derived,  according  to  Prov.  viii. 
I6| — ^  Per  me  reffM  ivpnanl,(C  itffam  etmditores  jiata  decfmunt' 

Xbej  are  just  when  tbey  ordtun  what  b  for  the  common  good, 

Ivhen  enacted  by  an  authority  which  does  not  exceed  it?  powers, 
lod  when  they  distribute  in  e-pal  proportions  the  burdens  they 
w  upon  the  subjects  for  the  common  good.     Fon,  since  esch 

ieaa  is  a  part  of  the  multitude,  everi-  man  belongs  to  the  multJ- 
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tade  ia  that  which  he  is  and  in  that  whieh  be  baa,  in  like 
ner  as  the  part  belongs  in  what  it  is  to  the  whole,  and  heooe 
nature  allows  a  certain  detriment  to  the  part  that  the  whole  maj 
be  saved.  Consequently,  laws  of  this  kind,  which  propottioii 
equally  the  burdens  imposed,  are  just,  Und  in  oonsdeiice^  and 
are  legal  laws.  But  laws  may  be  unjust  in  two  senses.  1.  By 
oontrariety  to  human  good,  in  the  respects  just  mentioned. 
They  are  unjust,  when  a  prince  imposes  burdens  on  his  subjects, 
not  for  the  common  good,  but  rather  for  his  own  glory  or  cn- 
{ndity,  when  they  exceed  the  commission  or  the  authority  which 
ordains  them,  and  when  the  burdens  they  impose,  even  though 
for  the  common  good,  are  not  equally  proportioned.  Sodi  acta 
are  violences  rather  than  laws,  as  St  Augustine  says,  De  lab. 
Arb^  L,  c  6. — ^  Lex  es$$  non  videtur^  qua  ju$ia  non  fuerit^ 
Laws  of  this  kind  do  not  bind  in  consdenoe,  unless,  perchance, 
for  the  avoiding  of  scandal  or  disorder,  for  which  a  man  must 
forego  his  own  rights,  according  to  St.  Matt  v.  40,  41, — ^  Qui 
angariaverit  te  mille  pasaus,  vade  cum  eo  alia  duo  ;  et  qui  ah- 
stulerit  tibi  tunicam,  da  ei  et  pallium.^  2.  Laws  may  be  unjust 
by  contrariety  to  divine  good,  as  the  edicts  of  tyrants  command- 
ing idolatry  or  other  things  forbidden  by  the  divine  law.  Such 
laws  are  to  be  observed  in  no  sense  whatever,  since.  Acts  iv.,  it 
is  necessary  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.**  * 

The  principle  is,  that  all  just  laws  bind  in  consdence ;  but, 
with  regard  to  unjust  laws,  we  must  distinguish  between  those 
which  are  unjust  because  they  ordain  what  is  repugnant  to  hu- 
man good,  and  those  which  are  unjust  because  they  ordain  what 
is  re])Ugnant  to  the  divine  law.  The  latter  do  not  bind,  but  we 
are  bound  in  conscience  to  refuse  to  obey  them  at  all  hazards ; 
the  former,  when  they  only  require  us  to  sufter  wrong, — and  if 
tlicy  go  farther  and  command  us  to  do  wrong,  they  are  identical 
with  the  latter, — we  may  obey,  and  are  bound  t<r  obey,  when 
our  disobedience  would  cause  scandal  or  breed  disturbance  in 
the  state. 

But  who  is  to  determine  whether  the  laws  are  just  or  unjust! 
*  Summa,  1  2,  Quet.  96,  a.  4. 
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>t  &bsolul«ly  in  all  cases  tbe  sute,  for  that  would  make  the 
itiDcUon  between  ju&t  and  unjust  lan^  nugatory,  since  the 
■tate,  ia  enacting  a  law,  decides  that  it  is  just;  not  the  individ- 
I,  for  that  wuuld  make  the  law  depend  ou  Uie  a^eiit  of  the 
tnl^ect  for  its  legality,  which  we  have  seen  is  not  Uie  fact,  and 
Bkniiot  be  the  fact,  if  wc  are  to  have  government  at  alL  There 
ii  here,  to  many  minds,  no  doubt,  a  serious  difficulty  ;  but,  wilh- 
jai  considering  it  in  a  ligbt  which  would  involve  a  controversy 
tibreiga  Ui  our  present  purpose,  we  may  answer  tbe  question  by 
Ikying  down  the  principle,  that  authority  is  a.Wa.yi  praumplively 
■  tbe  right,  and  the  biw  prima  facie  evidence  of  justice.  The 
*  probandi  rest*  on  the  shoulders  of  tbe  subject,  wbo  must 
e  the  law  to  bo  unjust,  before  he  can  have  the  right  to  re- 
e  it  obedience.  For  ibis  his  own  private  judgment  or  con- 
n  never  suffice.  If  he  can  allege  nothing  against  the 
r  but  his  own  individual  persuasion  of  its  injustice,  he  is 
^nd,  by  his  general  obligation  to  obey  the  laws,  to  obey  it. 
Ro  one,  then,  can  over  be  juclilicd  in  disobeying  on  his  own  pri- 
nte  nutliorily.  He  must  sustain  his  refusal  to  obey  by  an  au- 
ibority  higher  than  his  own,  higher  than  that  of  the  state,  or 
)  he  will  be  guilty  of  resisting  ihe  ordinance  of  God,  and, 
Tefere,  purchase  damnalaon  to  himself.  Hence,  where  there 
lo  infalliblo  authority  to  decide,  the  subject  must  always  pre- 
ne  the  law  to  be  just,  and  faiilifully  obey  it,  unless  it  mani- 
festly and  undeniably  ordiuns  what  b  wrong  in  itself,  and  pro- 
VUted  by  the  law  of  God. 

This  rale  may  strike  some  as  too  stringent,  but,  if  examined, 
closely,  it  will  be  found  to  allow  all  the  liberty  to  the  subject 
compatible  with  the  existence  of  government.  If^  for  instance, 
e  government  should  command  me  to  lie,  lo  steal,  to  rob,  to 
hem  fiilse  witness,  or  any  thing  else  manifestly  against  the  lavr 
of  nature  or  the  law  of  God,  I  should  hold  myself  bonnd  lo 
iJBobey,  and  to  take  the  consequences  of  my  disobedienoe.  So, 
"so,  if  my  government  should  declare  wi.r  against  an  unoffend- 
ing BtAt«,  manifestly  for  the  purpose  of  rtrippng  it  of  its  ter- 
ritory, destroying  its  independence,  and  reducing  its  people  lo 
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alfttery,  or  for  tbe  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Chrkthui  nfigion 
and  substituting  a  false  religion,  and  should  oommand  me  to 
aid  it  in  its  ne&rious  designs,  I  should  hold  myself  bound  in 
conscience  to  refuse  at  all  hazards;  for  such  a  war  would  be 
manifestly  and  palpably  unjust,  not  in  my  judgment  only,  but 
in  that  of  all  sound-minded  men.  Such  a  case  would  be  dear, 
and  duty  would  be  so  plain  that  no  question  could^  ariM.  But 
in  a  case  less  dear  and  manifest^  in  a  case  where  there  waa 
room  for  doubt,  for  an  honest  difiference  of  opinion,  I  should 
hold  myself  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  government,  for 
consdenoe*  sake,  leaving  the  responsibility  with  it^  eure  of  in- 
curring no  blame  myself. 

In  oondusion,  we  say,  that,  though  we  have  defended  the 
lawfulness  of  war,  when  declared  by  the  sovereign  authority,  for 
a  just  cause,  and  prosecuted  with  right  intentions,  we  have  no 
sympathy  with  that  restless  and  ambitious  spirit  that  craves  war 
for  the  sake  of  excitement  or  glory.  Only  a  stem  necessity  can 
ever  justify  the  resort  to  arms,  and  that  necessity  does  not  in 
reality  often  exist  In  most  cases,  the  war,  with  a  little  pru- 
dence, a  little  forbearance,  a  httle  use  of  reason,  might  be  avoid- 
ed ;  and  a  terrible  responsibility  rests  upon  rulers  when  they 
unnecessarily  plunge  two  nations  in  the  horrors  of  war.  Yet  it 
belongs  to  the  sovereign  authority  to  j^dge  of  the  necessity  of 
the  war,  no  less  than  to  declare  it ;  and  when  not  manifestly 
and  undeniably  for  that  which  is  wrong  in  itself  the  subject  is 
bound  to  obey,  and  give  his  life,  if  need  be,  for  his  country. 
But  the  subject  can,  with  a  good  conscience,  fight  only  under 
the  national  banner.  He  can  never  justly  fight  under  the  blood- 
red  flag  of  the  factionist  or  of  the  revolutionist.  The  loyal 
subject  hears  no  call  to  the  battle-field  but  that  of  his  sovereign. 
This  sovereign  he  hears,  by  him  he  stands,  for  him  he  is  ready 
to  fight  against  any  enemies,  from  within  or  from  without  But 
there  he  stops.  He  can  join  with  no  faction,  vrith  no  party, 
against  the  legitimate  authorities  of  his  country.  No  dreams 
of  free  institutions,  of  popular  government,  of  an  earthly  para- 
dise can  make  him  raise  the  parriddal  hand,  and  seek  by  vio- 
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lenoe  to  orerthrow  legitimate  gOTernment,  and  introduce  a  new 
political  order.  No,  dearly  as  we  love  liberal  institutions,  and 
an  ready  as  we  are  to  spill  our  blood  in  their  defense  where 
tliey  are  the  legal  order,  we  would  rush  to  the  side  of  authority, 
and  spill  the  same  blood  against  them,  if  there  were  an  attempt 
by  Tiolence  to  introduce  them.  ^  True  freedom  is  only  where  the 
law  18  supreme,  and  the  law  is  supreme  only  where  the  people 
reveienoe  it,  and  feel  themsekes  bound  by  their  duty  to  (jod  to 
obey  it 
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Professor  Stuart  appears  to  have  written  this  pamphlet 
from  patriotic  motives,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  allay  the  uncall- 
ed for  popular  agitation  on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery,  and  to 
contribute  his  share  towards  the  maintenance  of  domestic  peace, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  His  chief  purpose  appears 
to  have  been  to  remove  the  scruples  of  some  of  his  friends,  by 
showing  that  a  man  may  with  a  good  conscience  support  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  although  it  recognizes  slavery,  and  requires  the 
slave  escaping  into  a  non-slaveholding  State  to  be  given  up  on 
the  demand  of  his  owner ;  and  though  he  is  no  great  proficient 
in  moral  theology,  and  his  style  is  prolix,  prosy,  and  at  times 
even  garrulous,  he  has  shown  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  but 
mere  factionists  and  canllers. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  learned  Professor  has  made  out  his 
case  as  conclusively  as  he  might  have  done.  He  is  a  man  of 
respectable  ability  and  attainments,  bnt  not  remarkable  for  the 
strength  or  acutness  of  his  logical  powers.    He  makes  now  and 

*  Conscience  and  the  Constitution,  with  Remarks  on  the  recent 
Speech  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Subject  of  Slavery.  By  Mobkb  Stuart.  Boston :  Crocker  & 
^Brewster.    1S50.    8vo.    pp.  119. 
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then  a  slip,  of  which  an  uncandid  critic  might  take  advantage* 
He  is  stronglj  opposed  to  slavery,  bat  wishes  at  the  same  time 
to  prove  that  the  Christian  may  with  a  good  conscience  be  a 
shive-holder.  In  order  to  prove  this,  he  asserts  and  proves  that 
slavery  is  not  malum  in  se^  and  therefore,  if  a  sin  at  all,  it  is  so 
only  accidentally.  But  in  order  to  justify  his  nnoere  aversion 
to  slavery,  he  maintains  that  it  is  always  and  everywhere  an 
eril,  and  execuses  the  old  patriarchs  for  holding  slaves  only  on 
the  ground  of  invincible  ignorance !  In  the  darkness  of  those 
,  early  ages  men  knew  and  could  know  no  better  I  This  we  need 
not  say  is  in  contradiction  to  his  assertion  that  slavery  is  not 
malum  in  se.  But  passing  over  slips  of  this  sort, — somewhat 
common  in  all  Professor  Stuart's  writings  that  have  fidlen  under 
our  notice, — and  looking  only  to  the  main  design  and  aigument 
of  the  pamphlet,  we  can  very  cheerfully  commend  it  to  our 
Protestant  readers. 

For  ourselves,  we  agree  witli  Professor  Stuart  that  slavery  is 
not  malum  in  se.  We  hold  that  in  some  cases  at  least  slavery 
is  justifiable,  and  to  the  slave  even  a  blessing.  To  the  slave  it 
is  always  good  or  evil  according  as  he  wills  it  to  be  one  or  the 
other,  or  according  to  the  spirit  with  which  he  bears  it.  If  he 
regards  it  as  a  penance,  and  submits  to  it  in  a  true  penitential 
spirit,  it  is  a  blessing  to  him,  a  great  mercy, — as  are  on  the  same 
condition  to  every  one  of  us  all  the  sufferings  and  afflictions  of 
this  life.  We  should  covet  in  this  world,  not  happiness,  but 
suffering,  and  the  more  grievous  our  afflictions,  the  more  should 
we  rejoice  and  give  thanks.  Christianity  does  not  teach  carnal 
Judaism,  but  condemns  it,  and  commands  its  opposite  as  the 
condition  of  all  real  good,  whether  for  tliis  world  or  for  that 
which  is  to  corafe.  To  the  master,  slavery  is  not  an  evil,  when 
he  does  not  abuse  it ;  when  he  has  not  himself  participated  in 
reducing  those  born  free  to  servitude  ;  when  he  treats  his  slaves 
with  kindness  and  humanity,  and  fiiithfully  watches  over  their 
moral  and  religious  well-being.  The  relation  of  master  and 
man,  as  to  the  authority  of  the  former  and  the  subjection  of  the 
latter,  differs  in  nothing  from  the  relation  of  father  and  son 


hils  the  sou  ia  under  age,  and  there  in  nothing  which  oecessa- 
ly  moke*  the  rplalion  less  sdt-antAgeous  to  either  part^  Id  the 
>e  case  than  in  the  other. 

That  slavery  .is  it  exists  in  our  Southern  States  is  an  evil,  we 
}  not  donbt;  but  it  is  ao  accidentally,  not  necessarily.  The 
ril  is  not  in  the  rolatioD  of  slavery  itself^  but  in  the  &ct  that 
le  f;rc&t  body  of  the  mastets  do  not  bring  up  tlieir  elflves  in 
le  Church  of  God,  and  tr^u  or  suffer  ibem  to  be  trained  to  ob- 
rve  llie  precepts  of  the  Divine  law.  The  mass  of  the  slaves 
itbis  country  grow  up  in  heresy  or  heathenism,  to  the  everlast- 
g  destnictjon  of  their  soub.  Here  b  the  cvHl  we  see  and  de- 
Gvil,  however,  which  none  but  Catholiia  do  or  eaii 
with  muck  vividness.  It  is  an  evil  which  does  not  and  can- 
it  weigh  much  with  Protestanla,  for  the  slavea  in  general  are 
little  heathen  and  fully  as  orthodox  as  their  roaslera.  If  the 
BStern  were  good  Catholics,  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  are  under 
e  condemnation  of  God  for  not  being,  and  brought  up,  as  they 
e  bound  to  do,  their  slaves  in  the  belief  and  practice  of  the 
holic  religion,  there  would  be  no  evil  in  negro  slavery  to  dis' 
'b  us.  The  only  evils  we  see  in  it  arc  morid  and  spiritual, 
m  heresy  and  heathenism.  Tlie  physical  and 
Dtimeutal  evils,  or  pretended  evils,  about  which  Abolitionists 
id  pbilanlhropisLs  keep  up  such  n  clamor  do  not  move  us  ia 
le  least  Wo  place  not  the  slightest  vutue  on  what  the  mea 
'  this  world  call  liberty,  and  we  are  taught  by  religion  that 
jverty  andsutfering  are  far  more  ennable  than  riches  and  sen- 
lal  enjoyment. 

Bui  conceding  the  evil  of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  this  country, 
IS  Cir  from  certain  that  it  is  an  evil  that  would  be  mitigated 
f, emancipation,  or  that  emancipation  would  not  be  even  a 
ir  evil.  The  n^rocs  are  here,  and  here  they  must  remain. 
lis  is  a  "  fixed  fact."  Taking  the  American  people  as  tJtcj 
I,  and  as  they  are  likely  to  be  for  some  time  to  come,  with 
air  pride,  prejudices,  desotion  to  material  interests,  and  hatred 
disregard  of  Christian  truth  and  morals,  it  is  clear  to  us  that 
i  condition  of  the  negro  as  a  slave  is  even  less  evil  than  would 
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be  lus  conditiou  as  a  freedman.    The  freed  negroes  amoogit  vA 
are  as  a  body,  to  say  the  least,  do  less  immoral  and  heathen  than 
the  slaves  themselves.     They  are  the  pests  of  car  Northern 
cities,  especially  since  they  have  cofne  nnder  the  protection  of 
our  philanthropists.     With  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  they 
are  low  and  degraded,  steeped  in  vice  and   overflowing  with 
crime.     Even  in  our  own  city,  almost  at  the  moment  wo  write, 
they  are  parading  our  streets  in  armed  bands,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  resisting  the  execution  of  the  laws.    Let  loose  some 
two  or  three  millions  like  them,  and  there  would  be  no  living  in 
the  American  community.     Give  them  fi'eedom  and  the  right  to 
vote  in  our  elections,  and  the  whole  country  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  lowest  and  most  worthl^  of  our  demagogues. 
With  only  Protestantism,  indiflferentism,  infldelity,  or  savage 
fanaticism  to  restrain  them,  all  their  base  and  disorderly  passions 
would  be  unchained,  and  our  community  would  be  a  hell  upon 
earth.     No ;  before  we  talk  of  emancipation,  before  we  can  ven- 
ture upon  it  with  the  least  conceivable  advantage  to  the  slaves, 
we  must  train  them,  and  train  the  white  American  people  also, 
to  habits  of  self-denial  and  moral  nrtue  under  the  regimen  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  which  alone  has  power  to  subdue  the  bar- 
barous elements  of  our  nature,  and  to  enable  men  of  widely 
different  races,  complexions,  and  characteristics  to  live  together 
in  the  bonds  of  peace  and  brotherhood.     We  cannot,  therefore, 
agree  with  Professor  Stuart  in  his  demand  for  emancipation,  and 
we  are  decidedly  opposed,  for  the  present  at  least,  not  only  to 
the  fanatical  proceedings  set  on  foot  by  our  miserable  Abolition- 
ists and  philanthropists  to  effect  emancipation,  but  to  emancipa- 
tion itself.     In  the  present  state  of  things,  emancipation  would 
be  a  greater  evil  than  slavery,  and  of  two  evils  we  are  bound  to 
choose  the  least     We  have  heard  enough  of  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  man ;  it  is  high  time  to  hear  something  of  the  duties  of 
men  and  the  rights  of  authority. 
,      We  write  very  deliberately,  and  are  prepared  for  all  the  oblo- 
quy which  may  be  showered  upon  us  for  what  we  write.    The 
cry  of  liberty  has  gone  forth  ;  we,  as  well  as  others,  have  heard 


'p;  il  las  goue  forth  and  been  eclioed  and  reeclioed  from  every 
arter,  till  ibe  world  ha«  become  maddened  with  it  Tlie 
»  of  law,  of  order,  of  wisdom,  of  justice,  of  truth,  of  expe- 
ls of  common  sense,  is  drooited  in  tiie  luraultuoua  shouts 
1^ liberty,  Eqnality,  Fraternity  ! — shouts  fit,  in  the  sense  they 
ire  uttered,  only  for  assembled  demons  declaring  war  upon  the 
itemal  God.  Dut  tim  should  be  our  shame,  not  our  boast. 
t  ought  not  to  be,  and,  if  the  world  is  to  cootiaue,  must  soon 
Wto  to  be.  Society  cannot  subsist  where  the  rights  of  author- 
y  are  IbrgoUen,  and  loyalty  and  obedience  are  foresworn, 
liere  is  no  use  in  multiplying  words  on  the  tubjcct.  Man  is  a 
Ksal  being,  and  cannot  hve  without  society  ;  society  is  imprao- 
icable  and  inconceiiaUe  without  government ;  and  govemmeDt 
f  iiDpoaaible  where  its  right  to  eommmid  is  denied,  or  the  obli- 
Btion  to  obey  it  is  not  recognized.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  gov- 
inuneut  to  restrwn,  and  a  government  that  imposes  no  restraint, 
ibat  leaves  every  one  free  to  do  whatever  seemeth  right  in  hia 
D  eyes,  is  no  government  at  all.  The  first  want  of  every  peo- 
^  is  strong  and  efficient  government, — a  regularly  constituted 
pnthority,  that  has  tlic  right  and  the  power  to  enforce  snbmis- 
ipon  to  lis  will.  No  mutter  nhat  tlie  form  of  your  government, 
jBO  matter  in  whose  hands  the  power  is  lodged, — in  the  hands 
e  kiag,  of  the  lords,  or  the  commons, — it  must,  in  so  for  as 
|OvenimeDt  at  all,  bo  sovcre^,  clothed,  under  God,  with  su- 
ra authority,  and  be  respected  as  such,  or  society  is  only  Bed- 
|un  irithoul  its  keeper. 

His  is  the  great  truth  (he  American  people,  in  their  insane 
daroor  about  tlie  rights  of  man  and  the  largest  liberty,  that  u 
'Ip  «ay,  full  license  to  every  man,  lose  sight  of.  or  in  reality  deny ; 
»n  this  truth,  not  on  liberty,  for  which  all  are  crying 
^^Qut,  lliaL  it  is  necessary  now  to  insist,  both  in  season  and  out  of 
There  may  be  times  and  tountriea  when  and  where 
ibe  tree  servants  of  God  must  seek  to  restrict  the  action  of  gov- 
.ernment,  and  lessen  the  prerogatives  of  power;  but  assuredly 
inn  and  now  our  duty  is  not  to  clamor  for  liber^  or  emand* 
pation,  but  to  reassert  the  rights  of  authority  and  the  majesly 
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of  law.  You  will  bo  decried,  if  you  do  aa  No  doubt  of  & 
But  what  then  ?  When  was  it  popuLir  to  insist  on  the  speoal 
truth  demanded  by  one*3  own  ago  f  When  was  it  that  one 
could  really  servo  his  age  or  country  without  fiilHng  under  its 
condemnation  ?  When  was  it  that  the  multitude  were  known 
to  applaud  him  who  rebuked  them  for,  their  errors,  exposed  to 
them  the  dangers  into  which  they  were  running  by  following 
their  dominant  tendencies,  and  presented  them  the  truth  needed 
for  their  salvation  ?  What  great  or  good  man  ever  proposed  to 
himself  to  serve  his  fellow-men  by  following  their  instincts,  flat- 
tering their  prejudices,  and  inflaming  their  passions?  Who 
knows  not  that  error  and  sin  come  by  nature,  and  that  virtnre  is 
achieved  only  by  effort^  by  violence,  by  heroic  struggle  against 
even  ourselves  ?  Is  not  the  hero  always  a  soldier  ?  Let  then, 
the  multitude  clamor,  let  the  age  denounce,  let  the  wicked  rage, 
let  earth  and  hell  do  their  worst,  what  care  you,  heroic  soldier 
of  the  King  of  kings  ?  Go  forth  and  meet  the  enemy.  Charge, 
and  charge  home,  where  your  Immortal  Leader  gives  the  word, 
and  leave  the  responsibility  to  him.  If  you  fall,  so  much  the 
greater  glory  for  you,  so  much  the  more  certain  your  victory, 
and  your  triumph. 

But  we  are  strajring  froo)  the  point  we  had  in  mind  when  we 
set  out.  Our  purpose  was,  to  offer  some  remarks  on  what  is 
termed  "  the  higher  law"  to  which  the  opponents  of  the  recent 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  appeal  to  justify  their  refusal  to  execute  it 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Seward,  one  of  the  Senators  from  New  York,  in 
the  debate  in  the  Senate  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  on 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  refused  to  vote  for  the  measure,  although 
necessary  to  carry  out  an  express  constitutional  provision,  on  the 
ground  that  to  give  up  a  fugitive  slave  is  contrary  to  the  law 
of  Grod ;  and  the  Abolitionists  and  Free  Soilers  refuse  to  execute 
the  law,  and  even  in  some  instances  resist  its  execution,  on  the 
same  ground.  When  the  honorable  Senator  appealed  from  the 
Constitution  to  the  law  of  God,  as  a  higher  law,  he  was  told  by 
the  advocates  of  the  bill,  that,  having  just  taken  his  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution,  he  had  debarred  himself  from  the 
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it,  while  retaining  his  kbX  in  tlie  Semite,  to  appenl  from  it 
t  MDj-  law  rwiuiriiig  him  to  act  in  contravention  of  its  provi- 
The  Abolitionists  and  Free  Soilera  immediately  conclud- 
id  ftom  this  that  the  Adrocntes  of  the  bill  denied  the  reality  of 
ty  l»iT  bigher  than  the  Constitution,  and  their  papers  and 
viodicftU  teem  witli  articles  and  essays  to  prove  the  suprerancy 
t  iIm  l»*r  of  God.     The  cjueation  is  one  of  no  little  grarity,  and, 
I  our  Proteilant  friends,  of  no  little  perplexity.    We  may,  there- 
re,  be  alloned  U>  devote  a  few  pages  to  its  consldentlion. 
We  agr^  eoiirely  with  Mr.  Seward  and  bis  Abolition  and 
n«  Soil  fi  lends,  as  to  tlie  fact  that  there  is  a  higher  law  Uian 
»  ConatJtiition.     The  law  of  God  is  supreme,  and  m-errides  all 
unan  enactmenta,  and  every  human  enactment  incompatible 
iUl  it  i»  null  and  void  from  the  bt^nning,  and  cannot  be  obeyed 
ith  B  good  consdence,  for  "  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  men." 
hn  ia  the  great  truth  Btatesmen  and  lawyers  are  extremely 
ronA  to  overlook,  which  the  temporal  authority  not  seldom 
rtctically  denies,  and  on  Which  the  Church  never  fails  to  insist. 
bis  truth  is  so  frequently  denied,  so  frequently  outraged,  that 
gbd  to  find  it  asserted  by  Mr,  Seward  and  his  friends, 
[though  they  assert  it  in  a  cose  and  for  a  purpose  in  which  w« 
t>  not  and  cannot  sympathize  with  them. 
But  the  concession  of  the  Cict  of  a  higher  law  than  the  Con- 
tution  does  not  of  itself  justify  the  appeal  to  it  against  the 
>i>stitnUon,  either  by  Mr.  Seward  or  the  opponents  of  the 
igiUvo  Slave  Law,     Mr,  Seward  had  no  right,  while  holding 
I  teat  iu  the  Sennte  under  the  Constitution,  to  appeal  to  this 
law  against  the  Constitution,  because  that  was  to  deny 
be  very  authority  by  which  he  held  Ilia  seat     The  Constitu- 
tioo,  if  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  is  null  and  void,  is  without 
sntliorily,  and  Is  Mr.  Seward  held  bis  seat  by  virtue  of  its  au- 
thority, lie  could  have  no  authority  for  holding  his  seat,  after 
ing  declared  it  to  be  nnli  and  void,  because  the  Constitution 
mere  compact,  and  the  Kederni  Government  has  no  existence 
ipendcut  of  it,  or  powers  not  created  by  it.     This  is  on  in- 
ireiiieiux  he  doei)  not  appear  to  have  conudered.     The  prin- 
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ciple  that  would  have  justified  his  refusal  to  obey  the  Constkii- 
tioQ  would  have  deprived  him  of  his  seat  as  a  Senator.    More- 
over, the  question  of  the  compatibility  or  incompatil»]]ty  of  the 
Constitution  with  the  law  of  God  was  a  question  lor  him  to  have 
raised  and  settled  before  taking  his  senatorial  oath.    Could  he 
conscientiously  swear  to  support  the  Constitution  f    If  be  could, 
he  could  not  afterwards  refuse  to  cany  out  any  of  its  impenUife 
provisions,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  contrary  to  the  h^her  law; 
for  he  would  in  swearing  to  support  tlie  Constitution  declare  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  in  his  power,  that  in  his  beli^  at  least 
it  imposed  upon  him  no  duty  contrary  to  his  duty  to  God,  sinee 
to  swear  to  support  a  constution  repugnant  to  the  Divine  law  ii 
to  take  an  unlawful  oath,  and  to  swear  with  the  deliberate  in* 
tention  of  not  keeping  one^s  oath  is  to  take  a  £dse  oath.    After 
having  taken  his  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  the  Senator 
had,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  settled  the  question,  and  it  was 
no  longer  for  him  an  open  question.    In  calling  God  to  witneis 
his  determination  to  support  the  Constitution,  he  had  called 
God  to  witness  his  conviction  of  the  compatibihty  of  the  Consti- 
tution with  the  law  of  God,  and  tlierefore  left  himself  no  plea 
for  appealing  from  it  to  a  higher  law.     If  he  discovered  the  in- 
compatibility of  the  imperative  provisions  of  the  ConstitutioQ 
only  after  having  taken  his  oatli,  he  was  bound  from  that  mo- 
ment to  resign  his  seat.    In  any  view  of  the  case,  therefore,  we 
choose  to  take,  Mr.  Seward  was  not  and  could  not  be  justified 
in  appealing  to  a  law  above  Uie  Constitution  against  the  Consti- 
tion  while  he  retained  his  seat  under  it  and  remained  bound  by 
his  oath  to  support  it.    It  is  then  perfectly  easy  to  condemn  the 
appeal  of  the  Senator,  without,  as  Abohtionista  and  Free  Soikre 
pretend,  lolling  into  the  monstrous  error  of  denying  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Divine  law,  and  maintaining  that  there  is  no  law 
above  the  Constitution. 

What  we  have  said  is  conclusive  against  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  but  it  does  not  precisely  apply  to  the  case 
of  those  who  resist  or  refuse  to  obey  the  Fugitive  Slave  Lair 
now  that  it  has  been  passed.    These  persona  take  the  ground 


Mt  the  law  of  God  is  liiglicr  thau  any  human  law,  and  thenv 
in  wo  can  in  no  case  bi?  bound  U>  obey  n  bumaa  Uw  that  is  in 
DOtravention  of  il.  Roch  a  law  is  a  violence  ratber  than  a  law, 
bd  we  fire  coinmiwdcd  by  God  himsplf  to  weist  it,  al  least  pas- 
All  thii  ia  undeniable  in  Ibe  cnse  of  every  human  en- 
■etmetit  that  nally  doea  command  us  U)  act  contrary  to  th«  law 
f  God.  To  this  we  hold,  an  6rnily  as  man  can  hold  to  anj 
Aiogf,  and  U>  this  every  Christian  is  bound  to  bold  even  nnlo 
flealb.  This  is  the  grand  principle  held  by  the  old  martyrs,  and 
Aercfore  thev  choee  martyrdom  rather  than  obedience  to  the 
)  commanding  them  to  act  contrary  to  the  Divine  law. 
But  who  is  to  decide  whether  a  special  civil  enactment  be  or  b« 
it  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God  ?  Here  is  a  grave  and  n  pcN 
lifeting  queation  for  those  who  have  no  divinely  uulboriKed  in- 
tarpreter  of  the  Divine  law.  The  Abolitionists  and  Free  Soilers, 
;  the  Protestant  principle  of  private  judgment,  claim  t^e 
;;bt  to  decide  each  for  himself.  But  this  places  the  individual 
e  the  etate,  private  judgment  above  the  law,  and  is  wholly 
Mtible  with  the  simplest  conception  of  civil  government. 
Bo  civil  goTcmment  can  ciist,  none  ia  conceivable  even,  where 
mtry  individual  is  firee  to  disobey  its  ordere  wbenei-or  they  do 
toot  hapj>eii  to  square  witli  his  private  convictions  of  what  is  the 
r  of  God.  The  prindple  of  private  judgment,  adopted  t^ 
s  in  religious  mattora,  it  is  well  known,  has  destroyed 
br  tbem  the  church  as  an  autlioritative  body,  and  put  an  end 
D  every  thing  like  eccle»(iastical  authority ;  transferred  to  I'ivil 
ottefB,  it  would  equally  put  an  end  to  the  state,  and  abolish 
Q  dvi!  antbority,  and  establish  the  reign  of  anarchy  or  license. 
■rly,  if  government  is  to  be  retained,  and  to  govern,  tlie  right 
B  dedda  when  a  civil  enactment  does  or  does  not  conflict  with 
lit)  law  of  God  cannot  be  lodged  in  the  individual  subject. 
iWhere  tlien  sliall  it  bo  lodged  i  In  the  stale  ?  Then  are  you 
bound  to  absolute  obedience  to  any  and  «very  law  the  state  may 
tiact;  you  make  tiie  etute  supreme,  absolute,  and  deny  your 
1  prindple  of  a  higher  law  than  the  civil  law.  You  have 
n  no  appeal  from  the  state,  and  no  ivUef  for  ooiwoieiKe,  which 
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18  absolute  civil  despotism.  Here  is  a  sad  ^lemma  ton  our  on- 
catholic  couDtiymen,  which  admirably  demonstnites  the  onsuit- 
ableness  of  Protestant  principles  for  practical  life.  If  they  asKrt 
the  principle  of  private  judgment  in  order  to  save  individual  lib- 
erty, they  lose  government  and  Mi  into  anarchy.  If  they  assert 
the  authority  of  the  state  in  order  to  save  government,  they  lose 
liberty  and  fall  under  absolute  civil  despotism,  and  it  is  an  hn- 
torical  fact  that  the  Protestant  world  perpetually  alternates  be- 
tween civil  despotism  and  unbridled  license,  and  after  three 
hundred  years  of  experimenting  finds  itself  as  fiir  as  ever  from 
solving  the  problem,  how  to  reconcile  liberty  and  authority. 
Strange  that  men  do  not  see  that  the  solution  must  be  sought 
in  God,  not  in  man!  Alas!  reformers  make  a  sad  blunder 
when  they  reject  the  Church  instituted  by  God  himself  for  the 
express  purpose  of  interpreting  his  law, — the  only  protector  of 
the  people,  on  the  one  hand,  against  despotism,  and  of  govern- 
ment, on  the  other,  against  license ! 

But  the  people  cannot  avail  themselves  of  their  own  blunder 
to  withdraw  themselves  from  their  obligation  to  obey  the  laws. 
Government  itself  is  a  divine  ordinance,  is  ordained  of  God. 
"  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers ;  for  there  is 
no  power  but  from  God  ;  and  the' powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God.  I'herefore  he  that  resistetli  the  power  resisteth  the  or- 
dinance of  God.  And  they  that  resist  purchase  to  themselves 
damnntion.''  We  do  not  say  that  all  the  acts  of  government 
are  ordained  of  God ;  for  if  we  did,  we  could  not  assert  the 
reality  of  a  law  higher  than  that  of  the  state,  and  should  be 
forced  to  regard  every  civil  enactment  as  a  precept  of  the  Di- 
vine law.  In  ordinary  government,  God  does  not  ordain  obedi- 
ence to  all  and  every  of  its  acts,  but  to  those  only  of  its  acts 
which  come  within  the  limits  of  his  own  law.  He  does  not 
make  cinl  government  the  supreme  and  infallible  organ  of  his 
will  on  earth,  and  therefore  it  may  err,  and  contravene  his  will ; 
and  when  and  where  it  docs,  its  acts  are  null  and  void.  But 
government  itself^  as  civil  authority,  is  a  divine  ordinance,  and, 
within  the  hiw  of  God,  clothed  with  the  right  to  command  and 
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to  enfoice  obedience.  No  appeal,  therefore,  from  any  act  of 
government,  which  in  principle  denies  the  divine  right  of  gov- 
ernment, or  which  is  incompatible  with  the  assertion  and  main- 
tenance of  civil  authority,  can  be  entertained.  Since  govern- 
ment as  civil  authority  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  as  such  the 
'Divine  law,  any  course  of  action,  or  the  assertion  of  any  princi- 
ple of  action,  incompatible  with  its  existence  as  government,  is 
necessarily  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God.  The  law  of  God  is 
always  the  equal  of  the  law  of  God,  and  can  never  be  in  con- 
flict with  itself.  Consequently  no  appeal  against  government  as 
civil  authority  to  the  law  of  God  b  admissible,  because  the  law 
of  God  is  as  supreme  in  any  one  of  its  enactments  as  in 
another. 

Now  it  is  dear  that  Mr.  Seward  and  his  friends,  the  Aboli- 
tionists and  Free  Soilers,  have  nothing  to  which  they  can  appeal 
from  the  action  of  government  but  their  private  interpretation 
of  the  law  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  their  own  private  judgment 
or  opinion  as  individuals ;  for  it  is  notorious  that  they  are  good 
Protestants,  holding  the  pretended  right  of  private  judgment, 
and  rejecting  all  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  Divine  law. 
To  appeal  from  the  government  to  private  judgment  is  to  place 
private  judgment  above  public  authority,  the  individual  above 
the  state,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  incompatible  with  the  very 
existence  of  government,  and  therefore,  since  government  is  a 
divine  ordinance,  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God, — that 
very  higher  law  invoked  to  justify  resistance  to  civil  enactments. 
Here  is  an .  important  consideration,  which  condemns,  on  the 
authority  of  God  himself,  the  pretended  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, the  grossest  absurdity  that  ever  entered  the  heads  of  men 
outside  of  Bedlam,  and  proves  that,  in  attempting  to  set  aside 
on  its  authority  a  civil  enactment,  we  come  into  conflict  not 
with  the  human  law  only,  but  also  with  the  law  of  God  itself. 
No  man  can  ever  be  justifiable  in  resisting  the  civil  law  under 
the  pretence  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  Divine  law,  when  he 
has  only  his  private  judgment,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  his 
private  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  to  tell  him  wha^. 
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the  Divine  law  is  on  the  point  in  question,  because  ttie  frindpla 
<m  which  he  would  act  in  doing  bo  would  be  repugnaDt  to  the 
very  existence  of  government,  and  therefore  in  contraventioii  of 
the' ordinance,  tlierefore  of  the  law,  of  God. 

Man's  prime  necessity  is  sodety,  and  the  prime  neoenty  of 
aodety  b  government  The  question,  whether  government  shall 
or  shall  not  be  sustained,  is  at  bottom  only  the  question,  wheth- 
er the  human  race  shall  continue  to  subsist  or  not.  Man  is 
essentially  a  social  being,  and  cannot  live  without  sodety,  and 
aodety  is  inooncdvable  without  government  Extinguish  gov- 
ernment, and  yoii  extinguish  sodety;  extinguish  sodety,  and 
you  extinguish  man.  Inasmuch  as  God  has  created  and  or- 
dained the  existence  of  the  human  race,  he  has  founded  and 
ordained  government,  and  made  it  absolutely  obligatory  on  us 
to  sustain  it,  to  refrain  in  principle  and  action  from  whatever 
would  tend  to  destroy  it,  or  to  render  its  existence  insecure. 
They  who  set  aside  or  resist  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  on  the 
ground  of  its  supposed  repugnance  to  the  law  of  God  are,  then, 
no  more  justifiable  than  we  have  seen  was  the  honorable  Senator 
from  New  York.  In  no  case  can  any  man  ever  be  justified  in 
setting  aside  or  resisting  a  civil  enactment,  save  on  an  authority 
higher  than  his  own  and  that  of  the  government  This  higher 
authority  is  not  recognized  by  the  Abolitionists  and  Free 
Soilers ;  they  neither  have  nor  claim  to  have  any  such  author- 
ity to  allege ;  consequently,  they  are  bound  to  absolute  submis- 
sion to  the  civil  autliority,  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  Fugitive 
Shive  Law,  but  in  every  case,  however  repugnant  such  submis- 
sion may  be  to  their  private  convictions  and  feelings,  or  what 
they  call  their  conscience,  for  conscience  itself  is  respectable  only 
when  it  is  authorized  by  the  law  of  God,  or  is  in  conformity 
with  it. 

That  this  is  civil  despotism,  that  is,  the  assertion  of  the  abso- 
lute supremacy  of  the  state,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  that  is  not 
our  fault  If  men,  by  rejecting  the  divindy  authorized  inter- 
preter of  the  law  of  God,  voluntarily  place  themselves  in  such  a 
condition  that  they  have  no  alternative  but  either  dvil  despotism 
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to  tli6  ordiuance  of  Ood,  the  Etult  is  their 
M^  mnt  expect  to  reap  nhat  they  gow.  They  were  wurned 
time^  Wt  they  noul<l  heed  no  warning;  they  would  have 
eir  own  way ;  and  if  they  riuw  find  that  tiieir  own  way  leadi 
dealb,  they  Lave  oniy  theniaelves  to  blame.  It  is  not  we  who 
IvoCfttQ  de»potii)in,  but  Utey  who  render  it  inevitable  Tar  them- 
It»,  if  they  wisli  to  escape  the  still  greater  evil  of  absolute 
eBM.  As  Cutholica  we  wash  our  hancb  of  the  consequences 
^li  tbey  cantiot  e84;ape,  and  which  any  man  with  half  an  nye 
it  have  teen  would  necessarily  follow  the  assertion  of  the 
lurd  and  ridiculous,  not  to  say  llaRphciuous,  principle  of  pri- 
:a  judgmenL  We  have  never  been  guilty  of  (he  exlrenie 
ly  of  proclaiming  that  principle,  and  of  superinducing  the 
sesciity  of  asserting  civil  despotiam  as  the  only  passible  relief 
m  anatchy.  We  are  able  to  assert  hberty  witliout  under- 
ioing  authority,  and  authority  without  injury  to  liberty;  for 
have  been  contented  to  let  Ood  him-seif  be  our  teacher  and 
I^liilator,  instead  of  weak,  erring,  vain,  and  capricious  men, 
itjously  yeleped  reformers.  As  Catholics,  we  were  not  among 
W  who  undertook  to  improve  on  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  to 
tlie  institutions  of  the  Almighty.  We  are  taught  by  a 
riMly  authorized  Teacher,  that  government  is  the  ordinance 
Gtid,  and  thai  we  are  to  respect  and  obey  it  as  such  in  all 
ags  not  repugnaot  to  the  bw  of  Ood ;  and  we  have  an  nu- 
>rity  higher  than  its,  higher  than  our  own,  to  tell  us,  without 
or.  or  the  possibility  of  error. — because  by  Divine  assistance 
1  protection  rendered  inlallible, — when  the  acts  of  govem- 
int  eondict  with  the  law  c^  God,  and  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
iat  the  former  in  obedience  to  the  latter.  Civil  authority  is 
and  obeyed  when  respected  and  obeyed  in  all  things 
has  from  God  the  right  to  do  or  command;  nod  liberty  b 
Merved  inviolate  when  nothing  can  be  exacted  from  us  u 
Otnveution  of  ilia  Divine  law,  and  wo  are  free  to  disobey  the 
JDce  when  ho  commands  ua  to  violate  the  law  of  God.  We 
Sn  do  and  can  experience  none  of  the  perplexity  which  is  ex- 
ficncwl  by  our  uncalliolic  countrymen.     Wo  have  mi  infhUiUe 
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Church  to  tell  us  when  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  banum 
law  and  the  Divine,  to  save  us  from  the  necessity,  in  older  to  get 
rid  of  despotism,  of  asserting  indindualisra,  which  is  the  denial 
of  all  government,  and,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  individuahsm,  of 
asserting  civil  despotism,  that  is,  the  supremacy  of  the  state,  the 
grave  of  all  freedom.  We  have  never  to  appeal  to  the  principle 
of  despotism  nor  to  the  prindple  of  anarchy.  We  hare  alwajt 
a  public  authority,  which,  as  it  is  inerrable,  can  never  be  oppres- 
sive, to  guide  and  direct  us,  and  if  we  resist  the  dvil  law,  it  is 
only  in  obedience  to  a  higher  law,  clearly  and  distinctly  declared 
by  a  public  authority  higher  than  the  individual,  and  higher 
than  the  state.  Our  readers,  therefore,  will  not  accuse  us  of 
advocating  civil  despotism,  which  we  abhor,  because  we  show 
that  they  who  reject  God^s  Church,  and  assert  private  judgment, 
have  no  alternative  but  despotism  or  license.  They  are,  as 
Protestants,  under  the  necessity  of  being  slaves  and  despots,  not 
we  who  are  Catholics,  We  enjoy,  and  we  alone  enjoy,  the 
glorious  prerogative  of  being  at  once  freemen  and  loyal  subjects. 
There  is  no  principle  on  which  the  Abolitionists  and  Free 
Boilers  can  justify  their  resistance  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
They  cannot  appeal  to  the  law  of  God,  for,  having  no  authority 
competent  to  declare  it,  the  law  of  God  is  for  them  as  if  it 
were  not.  It  is  for  them  a  mere  unmeaning  word,  or  meaning 
only  their  private  or  individual  judgment,  which  is  no  law  at 
all,  and  if  it  were  would  at  best  be  only  a  human,  and  the  low- 
est conceivable  human  law.  The  highest  human  law  is  un- 
questionably the  law  of  the  state,  as  the  state  is  tlie  highest  hu- 
man authority  conceivable.  No  appeal  can  then  lie  from  the 
state  to  another  human  authority,  least  of  all  to  the  individual ; 
for  appeals  do  not  go  downwards,  do  not  lie  from  the  higher  to 
the  lower,  as  ultra  democracy  would  seem  to  imply.  The  high- 
est conceivable  human  authority  has  passed  the  law  in  question, 
and  in  so  doing  has  declared  it  compatible  with  the  law  of  God ; 
and  as  its  op|x>nents  have  only  a  human  authority  at  best  to  re- 
verse the  judgment  of  the  state,  nothing  remains  for  them  but 
to  yield  it  full  and  loyal  obedience. 


We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  point,  because  it  is  one  of 
eat  ttnportance  in  iUelf,  and  Vcause  we  ore  tinxiom  to  dear 
<f  the  mint  with  whii'h  it  has  been  surrounded,  and  to  pre- 
1  any  denial  on  the  one  hand,  or  misspplicttion  on  the 
',  of  the  great  jirincipte  of  the  sujiremaoy  of  the  Divine 
The  tnisapplicBtion  of  a  great  prindple  is  always  itself  a 
,t  and  dangerous  error,  and  often,  perhaps  always,  leads  to 
lie  denial  of  the  pnnciple.     Mr.  Seward  and  his  friends  asserted 
I  great  »nd  glorions  principle,  but  misapplied  it,     Tlieir  oppo- 
■nta,  the  friends  of  the  Constjtutioa  and  the  tJnion,  seeing 
error  of  the  application,  hare,  in  some  inslanoiv  at 
nst,  denied  the  principle  itself,  and  their  papers  North  and 
krath  are  filled  with  sneew  at  Ou  higher  late  doctrine.     The  one 
nor  iaducwa  the  other,  and  vre  hardly  know  which,  under  ec- 
Rivg  circntiutanees,  is  the  mont  to  bo  deprecated.     Each  error 
I  a  dangerous  jiopular  tendency  of  the  times.     We  linvQ 
poken  of  the  tendency,  under  the  name  of  liberty,  to  anarchy 
Dd  license ;  but  there  is  another  tendency,  under  the  pretext  of 
ntboQty,  to  civil  despotism,  or  what  has  been  very  properly  de- 
mintU«d  SlatolatTi/,  or  the  worship  of  the  stale,  that  is,  elevftt- 
g  the  state  above  the  Church,  nnd  putting  it  in  the  place  of 
Both  tendencies  have  the  same  origin,  that  is,  in  the 
Prolcstaat  rejection  of  the  apirituat  authority  of  the  Church  on 
I  hand,  and  the  assertion  of  privnt«  judgment  on  the 
Vtbar ;  and  in  tact,  both  are  but  the  opposite  phases  or  poles  of 
>  and  the  same  principle.     The  two  tendencies  proceed  pari 
and    while   the  one   undermines   all   authority,     the 
Iher  gra«ps  at  all  powers  and  usurps  all  right*,aDd  modern  so- 
etyin  consequence  is  cursed  at  once  with  the  Dpposit«  evils  of 
iDsrchy  and  of  civil  despotism.     The  cry  for  liberty  abolishes 
U  loyiiJty,  and  destroys  the  principle  and  the  spirit  of  obedience, 
riitletbe  usurpations  of  the  slate  leave  to  conscience  no  Avedom, 
B  religion  no  independence.     Tlie  slate  tramples  on  the  spirit- 
Ikl  prerc^atives  of  the  Church,  assumes  to  itself  the  functions 
t  schoolmaster  and  director  of  cbnscieuces,-  and  the  multitude 
hp  their  hands,  and  call  it  liherty  and  progres*  I     We  see  this 
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in  the  popular  demand  for  state  education,  and  in  the  joj  tbal 
the  men  of  the  world  manifest  at  the  nefiuions  ooodiict  of  the 
Sardinian  government  in  breaking  the  fiuth  of  treaties  and  tio- 
lating  the  rights  of  the  Church.  When  it  concerns  the  Chuidi, 
the  supremacy  of  the  state  is  prochiimed,  and  when  it  oonoenn 
government  or  law,  then  it  is  individualism  that  is  shouted. 
Such  is  our  age,  our  boasted  nineteenth  century. 

Now  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  defending  the 
truth,  and  it  is  always  easier  to  defend  the  truth  on  sound  than 
on  unsound  principles.  If  men  were  less  blind  and  headstrong, 
they  would  see  that  the  higher  law  can  be  asserted  without 
any  attack  upon  legitimate  civil  authority,  and  Intimate  civil 
authority  and  the  majesty  of  the  law  can  be  vindicated  withr 
out  asserting  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  civil  power,  and 
fulling  into  statolatory, — as  absurd  a  species  of  idolatry  as 
the  worship  of  stocks  and  stones.  The  assertion  of  the  higher 
law,  as  Abolitionists  and  Free  Soilers  make  it,  without  any 
competent  authority  to  define  and  declare  that  law,  leads 
to  anarchy  and  unbridled  license,  and  therefore  we  are  oblig- 
ed, as  we  value  society,  law,  order,  morality,  to  oppose  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  denial  of  the  higher  law  as  the  condi- 
tion of  opposing  them  asserts  tlio  supremacy  in  all  things  of  the 
state,  and  subjects  us  in  all  things  unreservedly  to  the  civil 
power,  which  is  statolatory,  and  absolu^  civil  despotism.  No 
wise  and  honest  statesman  can  do  either.  But — here  is  the 
difficulty — the  Protestant  statesman  is  obliged  to  do  one  or  the 
other,  or  botli,  at  one  moment  one,  at  the  next  moment  the 
other.  This  is  what  we  have  wished  to  make  plain  to  tlie  dull- 
est capacity.  Protestantism  is  clearly  not  adapted  to  practical 
life,  and  its  principles  are  as  inapplicable  in  politics  as  in  religion. 
There  is  no  practical  assertion  of  true  liberty  or  legitimate  au- 
thority on  Protestant  principles,  and  neither  is  or  can  be  assert- 
ed but  as  men  resort,  avowedly  or  otherwise,  to  Catholic  princi- 
ples. Hence  the  reason  why  we  have  been  unable  to  discuss 
the  question  presented,  and  give  a  rational  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, without  recurring  to  our  Church.     In  recurring  to  her,  w« 
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So  Jonbt,  oSetiiled  llie  rricnds  of  the  Cunstituiion  and  tbo 
1,  ihe  party  with  whom  are  our  fl}'m|iiithiei,  as  tnucli  M  we 
IW  their  eueiiiie« ;  but  lliw  is  no  Tault  of  oura,  for  wc  cnnnol 
eonlnMj  to  what  God  has  ordained.  He  has  not  seen  jiroper 
to  cOMthule  sofiicty  and  endow  government  that  they  can 
without  Ills  Churuh.  She  is  an  Rjtfgral,  an  esientisl  el«- 
n  tfao  constilut'ton  of  society,  and  it  is  mndueM  and  folly 
think  of  managing  it  and  securing;  iu  wutl-beiug  without  ber. 
he  ia  the  solution  of  all  diflicultica,  nnd  without  her  none  are 
Ivablc. 

For  OS  Catholics',  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  presenla  no  sort  of 
iSculty.  Vic  arc  taught,  as  we  have  said,  to  re«pect  and  obfty 
te  government  lu  the  ordiuHnco  of  Ood,  in  nil  things  not  de- 
■red  by  our  Cliurcli  to  he  repugnant  to  tlie  Divine  law.  Tbo 
m  m  evidently  constitutional,  and  is  neceBSHty  to  carry  ont  an 
[press  and  imperative  provision  of  tlie  Coiiatitutiou,  which  or- 
{Art  IV.  Sect.  2),  that  "No  person  held  to  sen-ice  or 
in  one  Statw,  under  the  laws  thereof^  escaping  into  another, 
Inil,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
ktig«d  from  such  service  or  lahor,  but  shnJl  be  delivered  up  on 
win  of  the  parly  to  whom  such  senico  or  labor  may  be  due." 
hit  is  imjierative,  and  with  regard  to  its  meaning  there  is  no 
iu^reenient.  By  this  the  ilavcholdera  have  the  right  to  claim 
fngitire  sbives  in  the  non-slavehoiding  States,  and  the  non- 
h««liolding  States  are  bound  to  deliver  them  up,  when  claimed, 
br  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  constitutional  provision, 
tongreM  passed  a  law,  in  1T93,  which  has  proved  ineffectual, 
Bd  it  has  passed  the  recent  law,  mure  strigent  in  its  provisbne, 
lad  likely  to  prove  efficient,  for  the  same  purpose.  AVe  can 
n  nothing  in  the  law  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  and,  aa  high 
Igol  ntthorily  has  pronouced  it  eonstilutional,  we  must  prcsunie 
to  be  so.  Nobody  really  regnrds  it  hs  nnconetitutional,  and 
ke  only  specinl  oljection  to  it  is, — what  is  no  objection  at  all, — 
it  is  likely  to  answer  ils  purpose.  Now  as  tlio  hiw  in  nec- 
tmy  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  ini|)aeed  by  th« 
Cbnstilution,  and  as  our  Church  has  never  decided  that  to  rw- 
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tore  a  fugitive  slave  to  its  owner  is  per  m  oontrary  to  tlie  law  of 
God,  we  are  bouud  to  obey  the  law,  and  ooold  not^  without  re- 
sisting the  ordinance  of  God  and  puichanng  to  ounelvea  dam- 
nation, refuse  to  obey  it    This  settles  the  qaestion  for  vs. 

As  to  Protestants  who  allege  that  the  law  is  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God,  and  therefore  that  they  cannot  with  a  good  con- 
science obey  it,  we  have  very  little  in  addition  to  say.  There 
are  no  principles  in  common  between  them  and  us,  on  which  tiie 
question  can  be  decided.  We  have  shown  them  that  they  are 
bound  to  obey  the  ci\il  law  till  they  can  bring  a  higher  author- 
ity than  the  state,  and  a  higher  than  their  own  private  judg- 
ment, to  set  it  aside  as  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God.  This 
higher  authority  they  have  not,  and  therefore  for  them  there  is 
no  higher  law.  Will  they  allege  the  Sacred  Scriptures  ?  That 
will  avail  them  nothing  till  they  show  that  they  have  legal  pos- 
session of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  they  are  constituted  by  Al- 
mighty God  a  court  with  authority  to  interpret  tliem  and  declare 
their  sense.  As  this  is  what  they  can  itever  do,  we  cannot  ar- 
gue the  Scriptural  question  with  them.  We  will  only  add,  that 
there  is  no  passage  in  either  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New  that 
declares  it  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  or  law  of  eternal  jus- 
tice, to  deliver  up  the  fugitive  slave  to  his  master  ;  and  St  Paul 
sent  back,  after  converting  him,  the  fugitive  slave  Onesimus  to 
his  master  Philemon.  This  is  enough  ;  for  St  Paul  appears  to 
have  done  more  than  the  recent  law  of  Congress  demands  ;  he 
seems  to  have  sent  back  the  fugitive  without  being  requested  to 
do  so  by  his  owner ;  but  the  law  of  Congress  only  requires  the 
fugitive  to  be  delivered  up  when  claimed  by  his  master.  It  will 
not  do  for  those  who  appeal  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  to  maintam 
either  that  St.  Paul  was  ignorant  of  the  law  of  God,  or  that  he 
acted  contrary  to  it.  This  £act  alone  concludes  the  Scriptural 
question  against  them. 

But  we  have  detained  our  readers  long  enough.  We  have 
said  more  than  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  intelligent  and  toe 
candid,  and  reasoning  is  thrown  away  upon  factionists  and  fan- 
atics, Abolitionists  and  philanthropists.    There  is  no  question 
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that  the  oountry  is  seriously  in  danger.  What,  with  the  sec- 
tionists  at  the  North  and  the  sectionists  at  the  South,  with  the 
great  dearth  of  true  patriots,  and  still  greater  deartli  of  states- 
men, io  all  sections  of  the  Union,  it  will  go  hard  hut  the  Union 
itself  receive  some  severe  shocks.  Yet  we  trust  in  God  it  will 
he  preserved,  although  the  Americhn  people  are  far  from  merit- 
ing so  great  a  hoon.  After  the  humiliation  of  ourselves,  and 
prajrer  to  God,  we  see  nothing  to  he  done  to  save  the  country, 
but  for  all  the  friends  of  the  Union,  whether  heretofore  called 
Whigs  or  Democrats,  to  rally  around  the  Union,  and  form  a 
grand  national  party,  in  opposition  to  the  sectionists,  factionists, 
and  &natics,  of  all  complexions,  sorts,  and  sizes.  It  is  no  time 
now  to  indulge  old  party  animosities,  or  to  contend  for  old  party 
organizations.  The  country  is  above  party,  and  all  who  love 
their  country,  and  wish  to  save  the  noble  institutions  left  us  by 
our  Others,  should  fall  into  the  ranks  of  one  and  the  same  party, 
and  work  side  by  side,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Union  and  tlio  supremacy  of  law.  We  see 
strong  indications  that  such  a  party  is  rapidly  forming  through- 
out the  countr}'^,  and  we  say,  let  it  be  formed, — the  sooner  the 
better.  Let  the  party  take  high  conservative  ground,  against  all 
sorts  of  radicalism  and  ultraism,  and  inscribe  on  its  banner.  The 
Preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the  Supremacy  of  •  Law, 
and  it  will  command  the  support,  we  doubt  not,  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people,  and  deserve  and  receive,  we  de- 
voutly hope,  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  who,  we  must 
believe,  has  after  all  great  designs  in  this  country.  Above  all, 
let  our  Catholic  fellow-citizens  in  tbis  crisis  be  faithful  to  their 
duty,  even  though  they  find  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration  and 
our  Protestant  countrymen  madly  and  foolishly  hostile  to  them ; 
for  on  the  Catholic  population,  under  God,  depend  the  future 
destinies  ef  these  United  States.  The  principles  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion, the  prayers  of  our  Church,  and  the  fidelity  to  their  trusts 
of  the  CathoUc  portion  of  the  people,  are  the  only  sure  reliance 
left  us. 
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CATHOLICITY  NECESSARY  TO  SUSTAIN 
POPULAR  LIBERTY. 

OCTOBER,   1846. 

Bt  {)opaIar  liberty,  we  mean  democracy ;  by  democracy,  we 
mean  the  democratic  form  of  government ;  by  the  democratic 
form  of  government,  we  mean  that  form  of  government  which 
vests  the  sovereignty  in  the  people  as  population,  and  which  is 
administered  by  the  people,  either  in  person  or  by  their  dele- 
gates. By  sustaining  popular  liberty,  we  mean,  not  the  intro- 
duction or  institution  of  democracy,  but  preserving  it  when  and 
where  it  is  already  introduced,  and  securing  its  free,  orderly,  and 
wholesome  action.  By  Catholicity,  we  mean  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  fiiith,  morals,  and  worship.  The  thesis  we  propose 
to  maintain  is,  therefore,  that  without  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion it  is  impossible  to  preserve  a  democratic  government,  and 
secure  its  free,  orderly,  and  wholesome  action.  Infidelity,  Prot- 
estantism, heathenism  may  institute  a  democracy,  but  only 
Catholicity  can  sustain  it. 

Our  own  government,  in  its  origin  and  constitutional  form,  is 
not  a  democracy,  but,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  a  limited 
elective  aristocracy.  In  its  theory,  the  representative,  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  when  once  elected,  and 
during  the  time  for  which  he  is  elected,  is,  in  his  official  action, 
independent  of  his  constituents,  and  not  responsible  to  tliem  for 
his  acts.  For  this  reason,  we  call  the  government  an  elective 
aristocracy.  But,  practically,  the  government  framed  by  our 
&thers  no  longer  exists,  save  in  name.  Its  original  character 
has  disappeared,  or  is  rapidly  disappearing.  The  Constitution  is 
a  dead  letter,  except  so  far  as  it  ser>'es  to  prescribe  the  modes 
of  election,  the  rule  of  the  majority,  the  distribution  and  tenure 
of  offices,  and  the  union  and  separation  of  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment Since  1828,  it  has  been  becoming  in  practice,  and  is 
•  now,  substantially,  a  pure  democracy,  with  no  effective  constitn- 
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tion  but  the  will  of  the  majority  for  the  time  being.  Whether 
the  change  has  been  hr  the  better  or  the  worse,  we  need  not 
•top  to  inquire,  llie  change  was  inevitable,  because  men  are 
more  willing  to  advance  themselves  by  flattering  the  people  and 
perverting  the  Constitution,  than  they  are  by  self-denial  to  serve 
their  country.  The  change  has  been  effected,  and  there  is  no 
return  to  the  original  theory  of  the  government  Any  man  who 
should  plant  himself  on  the  Constitution,  and  attempt  to  arrest 
the  democratic  tendency, — ^no  matter  what  his  character,  ability, 
yirtues^  services,-— would  be  crushed  and  ground  to  powder. 
Your  Calhouns  must  give  way  for  your  Polks  and  Van  Burens, 
your  Websten  for  your  Harrisons  and  Tylers.  No  man,  who  is 
not  prepared  to  play  the  demagogue,  to  stoop  to  flatter  the  peo- 
ple,  and,  in  one  direction  or  another,  to  exaggerate  the  demo- 
cratic tendency,  can  receive  the  nomination  for  an  important 
office,  or  have  influence  in  public  afibirs.  The  reign  of  great 
men,  of  distinguished  statesmen  and  firm  patriots,  is  over,  and 
that  of  the  demagogues  has  begun.  Your  most  important  offi- 
ces are  hereafter  to  be  filled  by  third  and  fourth-rate  men, — men 
too  insignificant  to  excite  strong  opposition,  and  too  flexible  in 
their  principles  not  to  be  willing  to  take  any  direction  the  ca- 
prices of  the  mob— or  the  interests  of  the  wire-pullers  of  the  mob 
— may  demand.  Evil  or  no  evil,  such  is  the  fact,  and  we  must 
conform  to  it 

Such  being  the  fact,  the  question  comes  up,  How  are  we  to 
sustain  popular  liberty,  to  secure  the  free,  orderly,  and  wholesome 
action  of  our  practical  democracy  ?  The  question  is  an  import- 
ant one,  and  cannot  be  blinked  with  impunity. 

The  theory  of  democracy  is.  Construct  your  government  and 
commit  it  to  the  people  to  be  taken  care  of.  Democracy  is  not 
properly  a  government ;  but  what  is  called  the  government  is  a 
huge  machine  contrived  to  be  wielded  by  the  people  as  they 
shall  think  proper.  In  relation  to  it  the  people  are  assumed  to 
be  what  Almighty  God  is  to  the  universe,  the  first  cause,  the 
Biedial  cause,  the  final  cause.     It  emanates  from  them ;  it  is 
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administored  by  them,  and  for  them;  and,  nxHeover,  thejr  an 
to  keep  watch  and  provide  for  its  right  adimnistniaon. 

It  is  a  beautiful  theory,  and  would  woik  admirably,  if  it  were 
not  for  one  little  difficulty,  namely, — ikepeopU  are  faXUhU^  hoik 
individually  and  eolleetivdyy  and  governed  by  their  paenonM 
and  interests^  which  not  unfrequently  lead  them  far  aeiray^  and 
produce  much  mischief.  The  government  must  neoesBarily  fol- 
low their  will ;  and  whenever  that  will  happens  to  be  blinded 
by  passion,  or  misled  by  ignorance  or  interest^  the  government 
must  inevitably  go  wrong ;  and  government  can  never  go  wrong 
without  doing  injustice.  The  government  mi^  be  provided  for ; 
the  people  may  take  care  of  that;  but  who  or  what  is  to  take 
care  of  the  people,  and  assure  us  that  they  will  iedways  wield  the 
government  so  as  to  promote  justice  and  equality,  or  maintain 
order,  and  the  equal  rights  of  all,  of  all  classes  and  interests  f 

Do  not  answer  by  referring  us  to  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  the  people.  We  are  writing  seriously,  and  have  no  leisure 
to  enjoy  a  joke,  even  if  it  be  a  good  one.  We  have  too  much 
principle,  we  hope,  to  seek  to  humbug,  and  have  had  too  much 
experience  to  be  humbugged.  We  are  Americans,  American 
bom,  Amerii^an  bred,  and  we  love  our  country,  and  will,  when 
cjiUed  upon,  defend  it,  against  any  and  every  enemy,  to  the  best 
of  our  feeble  ability  ;  but,  though  we  by  no  means  rate  Ameri- 
can virtue  and  intelligence  so  low  as  do  those  who  will  abuse  us 
for  not  rating  it  higher,  we  cannot  consent  to  hoodwink  our- 
selves, or  to  claim  for  our  countrymen  a  degree  of  virtue  and 
intelligence  they  do  not  possess.  We  are  acquainted  with  no 
salutary  errors,  and  are  forbidden  to  seek  even  a  good  end  by 
any  but  honest  means.  The  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  the  free,  orderly,  and 
wholesome  action  of  the  government ;  for  they  do  not  secure  it, 
Tlie  government  commits,  every  now  and  then,  a  sad  blunder, 
and  the  general  policy  it  adopts  must  prove,  in  the  long  run, 
suicidal.  It  has  adopted  a  most  iniquitous  policy,  and  its  most 
unjust  measures  are  its  most  popular  measures,  such  as  it  would 
be  fatal  to  any  man's  political  success  directly  and  openly  to  op- 
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Be  ;  and  we  tliiuk  we  hazurd  nothing  in  saying,  our  free  insU- 
tions  cannot  be  auBUined  without  an  augmentation  of  popular 
rtim  snd  intelligeuoe.  Wo  do  not  Bay  the  [leoplo  are  not  ca- 
iblfl  of  n  NulBdent  dvgtec  of  virtue  nnd  intelligence  to  susIhId 
dtauocrttcy;  all  we  say  is,  they  cannot  do  it  without  virtue  and 
(eliigence,  uor  without  a  higher  degree  of  virtue  and  inti-lli- 
DCe  than  they  h»ve  a&  yet  attained  lo.  We  do  not  apprehend 
Bt  many  of  our  countrymen,  and  we  are  sure  no  one  whosQ 
m  virtue  nnd  intelligence  entitle  lita  opinion  to  any  weight, 
U  dispute  this.  Then  the  question  of  the  means  of  sustaining 
IT  democracy  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  augmenting 
e  virtue  and  intelligence  of  tlie  people. 

The  press  makes  readers,  but  Joea  little  to  make  virtuous  and 
it  readers.  The  newspaper  press  is,  for  the  most  part, 
ider  Ihe  control  of  men  of  very  ordinary  abilities,  lax  princi- 
en,  and  limited  acquirements.  It  echoes  and  e:ta^orHtea  pop- 
BT  errors,  and  does  little  or  nutliing  lo  create  a  sound  public 
onion.  Your  popular  lil«ratnre  caters  to  popular  tasld,  pas- 
ma,  prejudices,  ignorance,  and  errors ;  it  is  by  no  means  above 
a  aven^  degree  of  virtue  and  intelligence  which  already  ob- 
itie,  and  uan  do  nothing  to  create  a  higher  standard  of  virtue 
;  lone  of  thought     On  what,  then,  nro  we  to  rely  ! 

"On  Education,"  answer  Frances  Wright,  Abner  Kneeland, 
e  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and 
H  Educationists  generally.  But  we  must  remember  that  wo 
net  have  virtue  and  intelligence.  Virtue  without  intelligence  will 
lly  £l  the  mass  to  be  duped  by  tlie  artfnl  and  designing ;  and 
ilelligence  without  virtue  only  nuikus  ono  the  abler  and  more 
Koeesfnl  vill^n.  Education  must  be  of  the  right  sort,  if  it  is 
lanswer  our  purpose ;  for  a  bad  education  is  worse  than  none, 
he  Mahometans  are  great  sticklers  for  education,  and,  if  we 
looltect  aright,  it  is  laid  down  in  the  Koran,  that  every  believer 
mat  at  least  be  taught  to  read ;  but  we  do  not  find  their  eduear 
on  does  much  to  advance  them  in  virtue  und  intelligence.  Edu- 
moreover,  demands  educaton,  and  educators  of  the  right 
Where  are  these  to  be  obtained  1     Wbo  is  to  select  them, 
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jadge  of  their  qualification^  Bostain  or  dismifls  tLaml  Tbe  peo- 
ple ?  Then  you  place  ednealion  in  the  same  categoiy  with  de* 
mocraey.  Yon  make  ihe  people  through  thdr  lepreaentativea 
the  educators.  The  people*  will  select  and  anstain  only  such 
educators  as  represent  then*  own  virtues,  vices,  intelligence^  prej- 
udices, and  errors.  Whether  they  educate  mediately  or  im- 
mediately, they  can  impart  only  what  they  have  and  are.  Gon- 
aequently,  with  them  for  educators,  we  can,  by  means  even  of 
universal  education,  get  no  increase  of  virtue  and  intell%enoe  to 
bear  on  the  gov^nment  The  people  may  educate,  but  where 
ii  that  which  takes  care  that  they  educate  in  a  proper  mannerl 
Here  is  the  very  difficulty  we  began  by  pointing  out  The  peo- 
ple take  care  of  the  government  and  education ;  but  who  or  what 
is  to  take  care  of  the  people,  who  need  taking  care  of  quite  as 
much  as  either  education  or  government ! — for,  rightly  consid- 
ered, neither  government  nor  education  has  any  other  legitimate 
end  than  to  take  care  of  the  people. 

We  know  of  but  one  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  is  in 
RELIGION.  There  is  no  foundation  for  virtue  but  in  religion,  and 
it  is  only  religion  that  can  command  the  degree  of  popular  vir- 
tue and  intelligence  requisite  to  insure  to  popular  government 
the  right  direction  and  a  wise  and  just  adminidtration.  A  peo- 
ple without  religion,  however  successful  they  may  be  in  throwing 
off  old  institutions,  or  in  introducing  new  ones,  have  no  power 
to  secure  the  free,  orderly,  and  wholesome  working  of  any  insti- 
tutions. For  the  people  can  bring  to  the  support  of  institutions 
only  the  d^ree  of  virtue  and  intelligence  they  have ;  and  wo 
need  not  stop  to  prove  that  an  infidel  people  can  have  very  little 
either  of  \'irtue  or  intelligence,  since,  in  this  professedly  Christian 
country,  tliis  will  and  must  be  conceded  us.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, assume,  without  stopping  to  defend  our  assumption,  that 
religion  is  the  power  or  influence  we  need  to  take  care  of  the 
people,  and  secure  the  degree  of  \irtue  and  intelligence  neces- 
sary to  sustain  popular  liberty.  We  say,  then,  if  democracy 
commits  the  government  to  the  people  to  be  taken  care  of,  leli- 
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ipon  IB  to  tak*  earc  tfml  they  take  jirfipet  care  of  the  govern- 
ment, rightly  direct  and  wisely  administer  it. 

But  what  religion  ?  It  must  lie  a  religion  which  is  aboi'e  llie 
people  aiid  controls  Iliem,  or  it  will  not  answer  the  purpose.  If 
H  depends  on  llie  people,  if  the  people  are  to  take  care  of  it,  to 
■ny  whatit  shall  be,  what  it  shall  tench,  what  il»hali  ooramand, 
¥hat  worship  or  dhicipline  it  shall  insist  on  being  observed,  we 
back  in  our  old  difficulty.  The  people  take  care  of  religion ; 
fart  who  or  what  is  to  lake  care  of  the  people!  We  repent, 
ten,  what  religion  t  It  cannot  be  Protestantjsni,  in  all  or  any 
'  il»  forms ;  for  Protestantism  assumes  as  its  point  of  departure 
AimighW  God  has  indeed  given  ns  a  religion,  but  ka$  ^ven 
to  Ut  not  la  take  care  of  ««,  but  to  be  taken  tare  of  by  U». 
&  voAes  religion  the  wnrd  of  the  people ;  assumes  it  to  be  aent 
earth  a  lone  and  helpless  orphan,  to  be  taken  in  by  the  peo- 
|l^  who  are  to  serve  as  its  nurse. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  Prot^sttnts  say  this  in  judt  so  many 
but  this,  under  the  prraent  point  of  «ew,  is  their  dis- 
^^  lugnahing  chamcteristie.  What  was  tlie  assomption  of  the 
tUfemera!  Was  it  not  that  Almighty  God  had  foiled  to  talce 
re  of  his  Church,  that  he  had  sufivred  it  to  become  excceding- 
cormpt  and  corrupting,  so  mucli  so  as  to  bai-e  bccoipe  a  nry 
tbt^lon,  and  to  have  ceased  to  be  hts  Church !  Was  it  not 
this  reason  that  they  turned  reformers,  separated  themselves 
what  had  been  the  Cburcb,  and  attempted,  with  such  ma- 
in they  could  command,  to  reconstntct  the  Church  on  its 
primitive  fnundalion,  and  af^er  the  primitive  model  t  Is  not 
vm  what  they  tell  iis  !  But  if  they  had'  believed  the  Son  ot 
Ian  came  to  minister  and  not  to  bo  ministered  unto,  that  Al- 
Jufghly  God  had  instituted  his  religion  for  the  spiritual  g<oveni- 
^ent  of  men,  and  chai^d  himself  with  the  care  and  mainbe- 
ice  of  it,  would  they  ever  han  dared  to  take  upon  themselves 
tiic  worit  of  reCirming  it  1  Would  they  ever  have  fancied  tlist 
Lher  religion  or  the  Church  could  ever  need  reforming,  or, 
so,  Ahat  it  could  ever  be  done  by  human  agaacy !     Of  oourso 
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not  They  would  have  taken  religion  m  presented  faj  the 
Church  as  the  standard,  suhmitted  to  it  as  the  law,  and  confin- 
ed themselveR  to  the  duty  of  obedience.  It  is  evidenti  there- 
fore, from  the  fact  of  their  assumiog  to  he  refomv^  that  thej, 
conaciouslj  or  unconscioufily,  regarded  religion  n  committed  to 
their  care,  or  abandoned  to  their  protection.  They  were,  at  least, 
its  guardians,  and  were  to  govern  it»  instead  of  being  governed 

by  it 

The  first  stage  of  Protestantism  was  to  place  religion  under  the 
charge  of  the  civil  government  The  Church  was  condemned, 
among  other  reasons,  hr  the  control  it  exercised  over  princes  and 
nobles,  that  is,  over  the  temporal  power ;  and  the  first  effect  of 
Protestantism  was  to  emancipate  Uie  government  from  this  con- 
trol, or,  in  other  words,  to  free  the  government  from  the  restraints 
of  religion,  and  to  bring  religion  in  subjection  to  the  temporal 
authority.  The  prince,  by  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
won  for  himself  the  power  to  determine  the  faith  of  his  subjects, 
to  appoint  its  teaoliers,  and  to  remove  them  whenever  they 
should  teach  what  he  disapproved,  or  whenever  they  should 
cross  his  ambition,  defeat  hi?  oppressive  policy,  or  interfere  with 
his  pleasures.  Thus  was  it  and  still  is  it  with  the  Protestant 
princes  in  Germany,  with  iJie  temporal  authority  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  England,  Russia, — in  tliis  respect  also  Protestant, — and 
originally  was  it  the  same  in  this  country.  The  supreme  civil 
magistrate  makes  himself  sovereign  pontifi^  and  religion  and  the 
Church,  if  disobedient  to  his  will,  are  to  be  turned  out  of  house 
and  home,  or  dragooned  into  submission.  Now,  if  we  adopt  this 
\iew,  and  subject  religion  to  the  civil  government,  it  will  not 
answer  our  purpose.  We  want  religion,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
control  the  people,  and  through  its  spiritual  governance  to  cause 
them  to  give  the  temporal  government  always  a  wise  and  just 
direction.  But,  if  the  government  control  the  religion,  it  can 
exercise  no  control  over  the  sovereign  people,  for  they  control 
the  government.  Through  the  government  the  people  take 
care  of  religion,  but  who  or  what  takes  care  of  the  people! 
This  would  leave  the  people  ultimate,  and  we  have  no  security 
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have  something  more  ultimate  tlum  they,  eomelhing 

mA  they  cannot  control,  but  which  they  must  obey. 

Tlie  secoad  singe  in  Protestantism  is  to  reject,  in  matters  of 
reli^oD,  the  autliority  of  the  temporal  government,  and  to  sub- 
ject religion  to  tlie  control  of  the  [aitlifut.  This  is  the  fuli  re- 
oc^ailioQ  in  matters  of  religion  of  the  democralk  principle. 
Tli«  peo[ilt!  (ielermine  ibeir  faith  and  worship,  select,  sustain,  or 
dismi^  their  own  religious  tenchcrs.  They  who  are  to  be  taught 
judge  him  who  b  to  teach,  and  say  whettier  he  teaches  them 
truth  or  falsehood,  wholesome  doctrine  or  unwholesome.  The 
pUeiit  directs  the  physicwi  what  to  prescribe.  This  is  t!ie  the- 
ory ttdopud  by  Protestants  genemlly  in  tliis  countiy.  The  con- 
gregation select  their  own  teiicher,  unless  it  bo  among  the 
Uethodists,  and  to  them  the  [laslor  is  responsible.  If  ho  teaches 
to  suit  them,  well  and  good ;  if  he  crosses  none  of  their  wishes, 
eolargea  their  numbens,  and  thus  light«UB  their  taxes  and  grati- 
fies their  pride  of  sect,  also  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  he  must  seek 

flock  to  feed  somewhere  else. 

But  this  view  will  no  more  answer  our  purpose  than  the  tbrm- 
er;  for  it  places  religion  under  the  control  of  the  people,  and 
liLerefbre  in  the  same  category  with  the  government  itselC  The 
people  take  care  of  religion,  but  who  takes  care  of  the  people. 

The  third  and  last  stage  uf  Protestantism  is  Individualism. 
This  leaves  religion  entirely  to  the  control  of  the  individual,  who 
ilecis  bis  own  creed,  or  mnkes  a  creed  to  suit  himself,  devises 
kia  owD  worship  and  disdpline,  and  submits  to  no  restraints  but 
KUch  as  are  self-imposed.  This  makes  a  man's  religion  the  ef- 
fect of  his  virtue  and  intelligence,  and  denies  it  all  power  to 
augment  or  to  direct  them.  So  this  will  not  answer.  The  io- 
ditidual  takes  care  of  his  religion,  but  who  or  what  takes  care 
.of  the  individual  I  llie  state !  But  who  takes  cnra  of  the 
)  The  people )  But  who  takes  care  of  the  people }  Our 
old  difBcully  again. 

evident,  from  these  considemUons,  that  Protestantism  is 
not  and  cannot  be  the  religion  to  sustain  democracy ;  because, 

[fl  it  in  which  stage  you  will,  it,  like  democracy  itaelf,  is  subject 
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to  tlie  oootrol  of  the  people,  and  must  oomroand  and  teach  lAuk 
they  say,  and  of  course  must  follow,  instead  of  controllii^,  their 
passions,  interests,  and  caprices. 

Nor  do  we  obtain  this  conclusion  merely  by  leasonhig.  It  v 
sustained  by  facts.  The  Protestant  religion  is  everywhere  either 
an  eipreseion  of  the  government  or  of  the  people,  and  roust 
obey  either  the  government  or  public  opinion.  The  grand  re- 
form, if  reform  it  was,  effected  by  the  Protestant  diie&,  consisted 
in  bringing  religious  questions  before  the  public,  and  subjecting 
fiuth  and  worship  to  the  deci«on  of  public  (pinion, — public  on 
a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  that  is,  of  the  nation,  the  pfovinoe,  or 
the  sect  Protestant  fidth  and  worship  tremble  as  readily  before 
the  slightest  breath  of  public  sentiment,  as  the  aspen  leaf  before 
the  gentle  sephyr.  The  &ith  and  discipline  of  a  sect  take  any 
and  every  direction  the  public  opinion  of  that  sect  demands. 
All  is  loose,  floating, — is  here  to-day,  is  there  to-morrow,  and, 
next  day,  may  be  nowhere.  The  holding  of  slaves  is  compati- 
ble with  Christian  character  south  of  a  geographical  line,  and 
incompatible  north ;  and  Christian  morals  change  according  to 
the  prejudices,  interests,  or  habits  pf  the  people, — as  evinced  by 
the  recent  divisions  in  our  own  country  amoug  the  Baptists  and 
Methodists.  The  Unitarians  of  Savannah  refuse  to  hear  a  preacher 
accredited  by  Unitarians  of  Boston. 

The  great  danger  in  our  country  is  from  the  predominance 
of  material  interests.  Democracy  has  a  direct  tendency  to  &vor 
inequality  and  injustice.  The  government  must  obey  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  is,  it  must  follow  the  passions  and  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  course  the  stronger  passions  and  interests.  These 
with  us  are  material,  such  as  pertain  solely  to  this  life  and  this 
world.  What  our  people  demand  of  government  is,  that  it 
adopt  and  sustain  such  measures  as  tend  most  directly  to  fiiciti- 
tate  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  It  must,  then,  follow  the  passion 
for  wealth,  and  labor  especially  to  promote  worldly  interests. 

But  among  these  worldly  interests,  some  are  stronger  than 
others,  and  can  command  the  government.  These  will  take 
possession  of  the  government,  and  wield  it  for  their  own  espedal 
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advaatege.  They  will  make  it  the  iostrument  of  taxing  all  the 
other  interests  of  the  country  for  the  special  advancement  of 
themselves.  This  leads  to  inequality  and  injustice,  which  are 
incompatible  with  the  free,  orderly,  and  wholesome  working  of 
the  government 

Now,  what  is  wanted  is  some  power  to  prevent  this,  to  mod- 
erate the  passion  for  wealth,  and  to  inspire  the  people  with  such 
a  true  and  6rra  sense  of  justice,  as  will  prevent  any  one  interest 
fiom  struggling  io  advance  itself  at  the  expense  of  another. 
Without  this  the  stronger  material  interests  prodominate,  make 
the  government  the  means  of  securing  their  predominance,  and 
of  extending  it  by  the  burdens  which,  through  the  government, 
they  are  able  to  impose  on  the  weaker  interests  of  the  country. 

The  framers  of  our  government  foresaw  this  evil,  and  thought 
to  guard  against  it  by  a  written  Constitution.  But  they  in- 
trusted the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  to  the  care  of  the 
ptople,  which  was  as  wise  as  to  lock  up  your  culprit  in  prison 
and  intrust  him  with  the  key.  The  Constitution,  as  a  restraint 
on  the  will  of  the  people  or  the  governing  majority,  is  already  a 
dead  letter.  It  answers  to  talk  about,  to  declaim  about,  in  elec- 
tioneering speeches,  and  even  as  a  theme  of  newspaper  leaders, 
and  political  essays  in  reviews;  but  its  effective  power  is  a 
morning  vapor  after  the  sun  is  well  up. 

Even  Mr.  Calhoun's  theory  of  the  Constitution,  which  regards 
it  not  simply  as  the  written  instrument,  but  as  the  disposition 
or  the  constitution  of  the  people  into  sovereign  states  united  in 
a  federal  league  or  compact,  for  certain  purposes  which  concern 
all  the  states  alike,  and  from  which  it  follows  that  any  measure 
unequal  in  its  bearing,  or  oppressive  upon  any  portion  of  the 
confederacy,  is  ipso  facto  null  and  void,  and  may  be  vetoed  by  the 
aggrieved  state, — this  theory,  if  true,  is  yet  insufficient ;  because, 
1.  It  has  no  application  within  the  State  governments  them- 
selves ;  and  because,  2.  It  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  arrest 
what  are  regarded  as  the  unequal,  unjust,  and  oppressive  meas- 
ures of  the  Federal  government  South  Carolina,  in  1833, 
forced  a  compromise,  but  in  1842,  the  obnoxious  policy  was 
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revived,  is  pursued  now  Bucoe88fulljr,-aod  ^ere  k  no  State  to 
attempt  again  the  virtue  of  State  interposition.  Not  even  South 
Carolina  can  be  brought  to  do  so  again.  The  meshes  of  trade 
and  commerce  are  so  spread  over  the  whole  land,  the  control- 
ling influences  of  all  sections  have  become  so  united  and  inter- 
woven, by  means  of  banks,  other  moneye<l  corporations,  and  the 
credit  system,  that  henceforth  State  interposition  becomes  prac- 
tically impossible.  The  Constitution  is  practically  abolished, 
and  our  government  is  virtually,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  »as 
we  have  said,  a  pure,  democracy,  with  nothing  to  prevent  it 
from  obeying  the  interest  or  interests  which  for  the  time  being 
can  succeed  in  commanding  it.  This,  as  the  Hon.  Caleb  Cush- 
ing  would  say,  is  a  ^  fixed  facV^  There  is  no  restraint  on  pre- 
dominating passions  and  interests  but  in  religion.  This  is  an- 
other "  fixed  fact." 

Protestantism  is  insufficient  to  restrain  these,  for  it  does  not 
do  it,  and  is  itself  carried  away  by  them.  The  Protestint  sect 
governs  its  religion,  instead  of  being  governed  by  it.  If  one  sect 
pursues,  by  the  influence  of  its  chiefs,  a  policy  in  opposition  to 
the  passions  and  interests  of  its  members,  or  any  portion  of  them, 
the  disaffected,  if  a  majority,  change  its  policy ;  if  too  few  or  too 
weak  to  do  that,  they  leave  it  and  join  some  otlier  sect,  or  form 
a  new  sect.  If  the  minister  attempts  to  do  his  duty,  reproves  a 
practice  by  which  his  parishioners  "  get  gain,"  or  insists  on  their 
practising  some  real  self-denial  not  compensated  by  some  self- 
indulgence,  a  few  leading  members  will  tell  him  very  gravely, 
that  they  hired  him  to  preach  and  pray  for  them,  not  to  inter- 
fere with  their  business  concerns  and  relations ;  and  if  he  does 
not  mind  his  own  business,  they  will  no  longer  need  his  services. 
The  minister  feels,  perhaps,  the  insult ;  he  would  be  faithful ; 
but  he  looks  at  his  lovely  wife,  at  his  little  ones.  These  to  be 
reduced  to  poverty,  perhaps  to  beggary, — no,  it  must  not  be ; 
one  struggle,  one  pang,  and  it  is  over.  He  will  do  the  bidding 
of  his  masters.  A  zealous  minister  in  Boston  ventured,  one 
Sunday,  to  denounce  the  modem  spirit  of  trade.  The  next  day, 
he  was  waited  on  by  a  committee  of  wealthy  merchants  belong- 
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;  to  his  [lariiilj,  wlio  luIJ  liini  ba  wiis  wrong.     The  Sunday 
(lowing,  the  mcok  sad  hiimblo  minister  public)}'  retracted,  and 

'e  the  ameiulr  honorable. 
rBcre,  then,  is  the  rcuson  nliy  Protestantism,  though  it  may 
ititate,  uannot  xusliiin  pupnlnr  liberty,  tt  is  itself  Bubjm^t  to 
l^ubr  control,  mid  must  follow  in  all  things  the  popular  will, 
wion,  int«c«st,  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  caprice.  This,  in  reality, 
Ills  boasted  virtue,  and  we  find  it  commended  because  under 
o  people  have  a  voice  in  its  inaot^ment.  Kay,  we  ourselves 
IsU  be  denounced,  not  for  saying  Protestantism  subjectB  reli^n 
tpopniar  control,  but  for  intimating  thnt  religion  ought  not  to 
p  so  subjected.  A  terrible  cry  will  be  raised  against  us.  "See, 
no  is  Mr.  Brownson,"  it  will  be  sBid,  "  he  would  bring  lh« 
}ple  under  the  control  of  the  Pope  of  Rome.  Just  as  wo  told 
1,  Thete  Papists  have  no  respect  for  the  people.  They  sneer 
A  Uio  people,  mock  at  their  wisdom  and  virtue.  Ilere  is  this 
■lA«dge<l  P&pistling,  not  yet  n  year  old,  boldly  contending  that 
le  control  of  tJieir  rt^ligious  fitith  and  worship  should  be  taken 
Mn  tie  people,  and  that  they  must  believe  and  do  just  what 
e  emissaries  of  Rome  aro  pleased  to  command ;  and  all  in  the 
mo  of  liberty  too."  If  we  only  bad  room,  we  would  writa 
|t  and  publish  what  the  anti-CallioIic  press  will  say  against  us, 
1^  save  llie  candid,  tlie  learned,  intellectual,  and  pstiioljc  edit- 
■  tbe  trouble  of  doing  it  themselves ;  and  we  would  do  it  with 
I  proper  quantity  of  Italics,  small  capitak,  capitals,  and  ei- 
n  points.  Verily,  we  think  we  could  do  the  thing  up 
Mrly  as  well  as  the  best  of  theirf;  But  we  have  no  room.  Yet 
ilia  easy  to  foi'cseo  wlinl  ihey  will  say.  The  burden  of  their 
nisation  will  be,  that  we  Inbor  to  withdraw  religion  from  the 
^trol  of  tlie  peopb,  and  to  free  it  from  llie  necessity  of  fbllow- 
[  their  will ;  that  we  geek  to  make  it  the  master,  and  not  the 
bre,  of  the  people.  And  this  is  good  proof  of  our  position, 
'  rt  Protealanlism  cannot  govern  tho  people, — for  they  govern 
■^snd  tiierffore  that  Protestantism  is  not  tlie  religion  wanted ; 
'  it  ui  precisely  a  religion  that  can  and  will  govern  the  people, 
■Ihsir  master,  that  we  need. 
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If  FroteBtantism  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  wlut  rdigioii 
will?  Tho  Roman  Catholic,  or  none.  The  Roman  Catholie 
religion  amumes,  as  its  point  of  departure,  that  it  is  instituted 
not  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  people,  but  to  take  eare  of  the 
people ;  not  to  be  governed  by  them,  but  to  govern  them.  The 
word  is  harsh  in  democratic  ears,  wo  admit ;  but  it  is  not  the 
office  of  religion  to  say  soft  or  pleasing  words.  It  must  speak 
the  truth  even  in  unwilling  ears,  and  it  has  few  truths  that  are 
not  harsh  and  grating  to  the  worldly  mind  or  the  depraved 
heart.  The  people  need  governing,  and  must  be  governed,  or 
nothing  but  anaix:hy  and  destruction  await  them.  Tliej  must 
have  a  master.  The  word  must  be  spoken.  But  it  is  noi  our 
word.  We  have  demonstrated  its  necessity  in  showing  that  we 
have  no  security  for  popular  government,  unless  we  have  some 
security  that  the  people  will  administer  it  wisely  and  justly ;  and 
wo  have  no  security  that  they  will  do  this,  unless  we  have  some 
security  that  their  passions  will  be  restrained,  and  their  attach- 
ments to  worldly  interests  so  moderated  that  they  will  never 
seek,  through  the  government^  to  support  them  at  the  expense 
of  justice ;  and  this  security  wo  can  have  only  in  a  religion  that 
is  above  tlio  people,  exempt  from  their  control,  which  they  can- 
not command,  but  must,  on  i)eril  of  condemnation  obey.  De- 
claim as  you  will;- quote  our  expression, — the  people  must 
HAVE  A  MASTER, — &s  you  doubtless  will ;  hold  it  up  in  glaring 
capitals,  to  excito  the  untliinking  and  unreasoning  multitude,  and 
to  doubly  fortify  their  prejudices  against  Catholicity ;  be  mortal- 
ly scandalized  at  the  assertion  that  religion  ought  to  govern  the 
jxjople,  and  then  go  to  work  and  seek  to  bring  the  people  into 
subjection  to  your  banks  or  moneyed  corporations  through  their 
passions,  ignorance,  and  worldly  interests,  and  in  doing  so,  prove 
what  candid  men,  what  lovers  of  tmth,  what  noble  defenders  of 
liberty,  and  what  ardent  patriots  you  are.  We  caro  not  You 
sec  we  understand  you,  and,  understanding  you,  we  repeat,  the 
religion  which  is  to  answer  our  purpose  must  be  ahove  the  peo- 
ple, and  able  to  command  them.  We  know  tho  force  of  the 
word,  and  wo  mean  it.     The  first  lesson  to  the  child  is,  obey  ; 
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e  fiiat  and  li"*t  lesson  to  the  fieofjle,  individually  or  collectJvely, 
^  OBXT ; — awl  ihvK  18  no  ubodience  where  there  is  no  authorily 
If  Mijoin  it, 

I  The  Roman  Catliolic  religion,  then,  is  necessary  to  sustain 
^olsr  liberty,  Iwcauw  po]>ular  hberty  can  be  siisUined  only 
f  a  KligiuD  free  from  [Kipular  control,  above  the  people,  speak- 
g  from  above  and  able  to  command  them, — and  such  n  relig- 
)  the  Roman  Catholic.     It  acknowledges  no  maslvr  but 
1,  and  depends  only  on  the  di^-ine  will  in  respect  to  what  it 
all  (efldi,  whal  it  shall  onlain,  what  il  slmll  insist  upon  as 
I,  piety,  mornl  and  social  virtue.     It  wiis  made  not  by  the 
^le,  but  for  them  ;  is  administered  not  by  the  people,  but  ibr 
n ;  is  nocouatabie  not  to  the  people,  but  to  God.     Not  de- 
lent  on  the  people,  it  will  not  follow  their  passions  ;  not  sub- 
ject to  their  control,  it  vill  not  be  tlieir  accomplice  in  iniquity  ; 
and  speaking  from  Oo<l,  it  will  loach  them  the  truth,  and  com- 
lad  rtem  to  practise  justice.     To  this  end  the  very  constitu- 
1  of  the  Church  contributes.     It  is  Catholic,  universal ;  it 
Ichea  all  nations,  and  has  its  centre  in  no  one.     If  it  was  a 
■e  national  cliurcli,  like  the  Anglican,  tlie  Russian,  the  Greek, 
k  as  Louis  the  Fourteenth  in  his  pride  sought  to  make  the 
•Ilican,  it  would  follow  the  cnprice  or  interest  of  that  nation, 
e  but  a  tool  of  its  governmeut  or  of  its  predominat- 
^  passion.     The  government,  if  anti-popular,  would  use  it  to 
6  the  people,  to  favor  its  ambitions  projecli,  or  its  unjust 
i  ruinous  policy.     Under  a  popular  government,  it  would  be* 
ne  the  slave  of  the  people,  and  could  place  no  restraint  on 
e  ruhng  interest  or  on  the  mftjority ;  but  tvould  be  made  to 
ctton  and  consolidate  its  power.     But  having  its  centre  in  no 
e  oation,  extending  over  all,  it  becomes  independent  of  all, 
■ad  is  all  can  speak  with  the  same  voice  and  in  the  same  tone 
oC  Ruthority.     This  the  Church   has   alwap  underalood,  and 
I  the  noble  struggles  of  the  many  calumniated  popes  to 
ptjun  the  unity,  Cathohcity,  and  inde]>endence  of  the  eeclesd- 
i  power.     This,  too,  the  temporal  powers  have  always  seen 
I  fciL,  and  henca  their  readiness,  even  wtule  professing  tha 
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Catholic  fiuth,  to  break  the  unity  of  Catholic  anthoritj ,  ibr,  in 
•o  dcnng,  they  coald  subject  the  Church  in  their  own  donmnom, 
as  did  Heniy  the  Eighth,  and  as  does  the  emperor  of  Russiai  to 
themselves. 

Bnt  we  pray  our  readers  to  understand  us  well.  We  un- 
questionably assert  the  adequacy  of  Catholicity  to  sustain  po|)n- 
lar  liberty,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  exempted  from  popular 
control  and  lable  to  govern  the  people ;  and  its  neeeisity^  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  the  only  religion,  which,  in  a  popular  govern- 
ment)  is  or  can  be  exempted  from  popular  control,  and  able  to 
govern  the  people.  We  say  distinctly,  that  this  is  the  ground 
on  which,  reasoning  as  the  statesman,  not  as  the  theologian,  we 
assert  the  adequacy  and  necessity  of  Catholicity ;  and  we  object 
to  Protestantism,  in  our  present  argument,  solely  on  the  ground 
that  it  has  no  authority  over  the  people,  b  subject  to  them,  must 
follow  the  direction  they  give  it,  and  therefore  cannot  restrain 
their  passions,  or  so  control  them  as  to  prevent  tliem  fix)m  abus- 
ing their  government.  Tliis  we  assert,  distinctly  and  intention- 
ally, and  so  plainly,  that  what  we  say  cannot  bo  mistaken. 

But  in  what  sense  do  wo  assert  Catholicity  to  be  the  master 
of  the  people  ?  Here  we  demand  justice.  The  authority  of 
Catholicity  is  spiritual,  and  the  only  sense  in  which  we  have 
here  urged  or  do  urge  its  necessity  is  as  the  means  of  augment- 
ing the  virtue  and  intclli<rence  of  the  people.  We  demand  it  as 
a  religious,  not  as  a  political  power.  We  began  by  defining  de- 
mocracy to  be  that  form  of  government  which  vests  the  sover- 
eignty in  the  people.  If,  then,  we  recognize  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  in  matters  of  government,  we  must  recognize  their 
political  right  to  do  what  they  will.  The  only  restriction  on 
their  will  we  contend  for  is  a  moral  restriction ;  and  the  master 
we  contend  for  is  not  a  master  that  prevents  them  from  doing 
politically  what  they  will,  but  who,  by  his  moral  and  spiritual 
influence,  prevents  them  from  willing  what  they  ought  not  to 
will.  The  only  influence  on  the  political  or  governmental  action 
of  the  people  which  we  ask  from  Catholicity,  is  that  which  it 
exerts  on  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  conscience ; — ^an  influence 
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which  it  exerts  by  enlightening  the  mind  to  see  the  true  end  of 
man,  the  relative  value  of  all  worldly  pursuits,  by  malerating  the 
pas&ions,  by  weaning  the  affections  from  the  world,  inflaming  the 
heart  with  true  charity,  and  by  making  each  act  in  all  things  seri- 
oasly,  honestly,  conscientiously.  The  people  will  thus  come  to 
see  and  to  will  what  is  equitable  and  right,  and  will  give  to  the 
government  a  wise  and  just  direction,  and  never  use  it  to  effect 
any  unwise  or  unjust  measures.  This  is  the  kind  of  master  we 
demand  for  the  people,  and  this  is  the  bugbear  of  ^  Romanism  " 
with  which  miserable  panders  to  prejudice  seek  to  frigliten  old 
Fomen  and  children.  Is  there  anything  alarming  in  this  ?  In 
this  sense,  we  wish  this  country  to  come  under  the  Pope  of 
Rome.  As  the  visible  head  of  the  Church,  the  spiritual  author- 
ity which  Almighty  God  has  instituted  to  teach  and  govern  the 
nations,  we  assert  his  supremacy,  and  tell  our  countrymen  that 
we  would  have  them  submit  to  him.  They  may  flare  up  at  this 
as  much  as  they  please,  and  write  as  many  alarming  and  abusive 
editorials  as  they  choose  or  can  find  time  or  space  to  do, — they 
will  not  move  us,  or  relieve  themselves  of  the  obligation  Al- 
mighty God  has  placed  them  under  of  obeying  the  authority  of 
tlie  Catholic  Church,  Pope  and  all 

If  we  were  discussing  the  question  before  us  as  a  theologian, 
we  should  assign  many  other  reasons  why  Catholicity  is  neces- 
sary to  sustain  popular  liberty.  Where  the  passions  are  unre- 
strained, there  is  license,  but  not  liberty ;  the  passions  are  not  re- 
strained without  divine  grace ;  and  divine  grace  comes  ordina- 
rily only  through  the  sacraments  of  the  Churck  But  from  the 
point  of  view  we  are  discussing  the  question,  we  are  not  at  liber- 
ty to  press  this  argument,  which,  in  itself,  would  be  conclusive. 
The  Protestants  have  foolishly  raised  the  question  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Catholicity  on  democracy,  and  have  sought  to  frigliten 
our  countrymen  from  embracing  it  by  appealing  to  their  demo- 
cratic prejudices,  or,  if  you  will,  convictions.  We  have  chosen 
to  meet  them  on  this  question,  and  to  prove  that  democracy 
without  Catholicity  cannot  be  sustained.  Yet  in  our  own  minds 
the  question  is  really  unimportant.     We  have  proved  the  insuf- 
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SdeocT  of  PK>t39tauitisin  to  nutun  demoency.  What  that 
HaT.i  we  in  «o  doing  proved  tliAt  Protestantiiin  is  not  the  tras 
Rligif^Q !  Xoc  ac  all :  for  we  hare  no  infidliUe  evidence  tbat 
•iiHnocracj  is  the  trae  or  even  the  bes^form  of  govemmenL  It 
maj  be  so,  acd  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  bft- 
Eeve  ic  »  so :  but  thev  mav  be  roi^^taken,  and  Protestantifim  be 
trxkt.  nocwith&tan^iing  its  incompatibilicT  with  republican  institu- 
tbca.  S>  we  have  proved  that  Catholidtr  i$  neccessaij  U>  sw- 
tain  soch  xnsdtacioiis.  Bat  what  then  I  Have  we  proved  it  to 
be  the  tnxe  religkn !  Not  at  all.  For  snch  institutions  maj 
them^ves  be  £i£se  and  mischieTons.  Nothing  in  this  war  is 
seeded  in  &ror  of  one  religion  or  another,  because  no  system  of 
po£Qcs  can  ever  constitute  a  standard  by  which  to  try  a  relig- 
iyon  system.  Rai-jion  is  more  ultimate  than  politics,  and  yon 
mn^c  ooarorm  yo^r  p>iitics  to  your  reli^on,  and  not  your  relig- 
foQ  :o  yr,'ir  p-jLirits.     You  mast  be  the  veriest  intidels  to  deny 

Tbis  O'rr.ot'iel,  the  •■^u-stion  the  Protestants  raise  is  exceed- 
iny.y  i:i-:^inoit:.  The  r^al  qnc-stion  is,  "Which  religion  is 
frc-a  •!r>i !     If  it  l«  Prot^tantism,  thev  should  refuse  to  sub- 

m 

lr<:z ::  :o  a^y  husari  :e*:,  and  should  blush  to  think  of  com  pel- 
lie  .r  i:  to  cij'Lform  to  any  thing  human :  for  when  God  speaks, 
Toxi  hjo  sodbicg  to  do  but  to  listen  and  obey.  So,  ha\iDg  de- 
cii-ni  that  C:i:hol:cirv  is  from  God.  save  in  condescension  to  the 
we;ikncS6  of  our  Pr:.te*tant  brethren,  we  must  refuse  to  consider 
i:  in  :*^  rolidir^I  bearings.  It  sp^eaks  from  God,  and  its  speech 
overrides  ev^ry  .:.:hrr  sp*>h:h.  its  authority  every  other  authority. 
I:  is  :'-e  ?-:'Vjr-ij:n  of  s.>v.jre:::riS.  He  who  could  question  this, 
aJc:::cink;  i:  :.j  >:•  from  G.*i,  has  yot  to  obtain  his  first  religious 
couivption,  and  to  t^ke  his  first  lesson  in  religious  liberty ;  for 
we  ar^  to  hoar  Gc-d,  rather  than  hearken  unto  men.  But  we 
have  met  the  Pr^jtestants  on  their  own  ground,  because,  thou^ 
in  doicj  >o  we  sunvndered  the  vantaije-fiTound  we  mi<;ht  occu- 
py,  we  know  tho  str^i:gtli  of  Caihvlicity  and  the  weakness  of 
Proi«?<Lmtism.  W'e  know  what  PrutesUintism  has  done  for 
Kberty.  and  what  it  can  do.     It  can  take  off  restraints,  and  in- 
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^nse,  but  it  cnn  do  notliing  to  sustain  true  liberty, 
wUiolicily  deiwuda  on  no  form  of  govennnent ;  it  leaves  the 
Bople  to  aJopt  fDch  forms  of  government  as  tliey  plense,  be- 


e  utider  a 


.r  nil  Ton 


n  fulfil  it 


if  government  it 
sion  of  training  up  soiiis  for  heaven  ;  and  the  eternal  aalvntJon 
3  single  soul  is  wortli  more  than,  is  a  good  far  outweigh- 
[,  the  most  pert-ct  civil  liberty,  nay,  all  tlio  wordly  prosperity 
1  enjoyment  ever  oblaineO  or  to  be  obL-uned  by  the  wholo 
famtitt  race. 

''  It  is,  after  nil,  in  this  fiicC,  which  Onlbolicity  constantly  brings 
r  minds,  and  impresses  upon  our  hearts,  that  consists  its 
■uef  power,  aside  from  the  grace  of  ths  sacraments,  to  sustain 
lular  liberty.     The  danger  to  tbat  liberty  cornea  from  love 
of  the  world, — the  ambition  for  power  or  place,  the  greediness 
of  g«n  or  distinction.     It  comes  from  lawless  passions,  from  in- 
ordiaat«  love  of  tbe  goods  of  time  and  sense.    Catholicity,  by 
•hoiving  us  the  vanity  of  all  these,  by  pointing  us  to  the  eternal 
reward  that  awaits  the  jnst,  moderates  this  inordinate  love, 
I      th«M  lawless  passions,  and  checks  the  rivalries  and  struggles  in 
^^rttich  popular  liberty  receives  her  death  blow.     Once  learn 
^^■kt  all  these  tilings  are  vanity,  that  even  civil  liberty  itself  a 
^Bb  great  good,  tliat  even  bodily  slavery  is  no  great  evil,  that 
^TSe  one  thing  needftil  is  a  mind  and  heart  eonforxned  to  the  wiU 
of  God,  and  you  have  a  disposition  which  will  sustain  a  democ- 
racy wherever  introduced,  though  doubtless  a  disposition  that 
^ould  not  lead  you  to  introduce  it  where  it  is  not. 
[  But  this  List  is  no  objection,  for  the  revolu^onary  spirit  is  as 
0  democracy  as  to  any  other  form  of  government.     It  is 
ie  spirit  of  insubordination  and  of  disorder.     It  is  opposed  to  all 
i  rule,  to  all  permanent  order.     It  loosens  every  thing,  and 
&  ill  afloat.     Wliera  all  is  floating,  where  nothing  is  6Ked, 
e  nothing  can  be  counted  on  to  be  to-niorrow  what  it  is  to- 
',  there  is  no  liberty,  no  solid  good.     The  universal  restless- 
ft  of  Protestant  nations,  the'  universal  disposition  to  change, 
t  constant  movements  of  the  populations,  so  much  admired 
f  fihortsighted  philosophers,  are  a  siid  spoclncle  to  the  » 
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minded  CbaMany.  who  woolii.  as  &r  m  posiUep  fiad  in  all 

thincs  a  type  ot  chaC  eternal  tixiiiiiKs  and  repcae  ke  looki  fsr- 
warrl  to  as  che  blrsfi^I  rewani  *a  k^  oiab  and  labors  hen. 
C.itholicicj'  comes  brr«»  to  oar  PiiiidC  All  ebe  mar  diange,  bat 
it  chrwg^  nijC  All  else  mar  past  avar.  bat  it  remains  whae 
Mad  what  it  was,  a  type  of  tbi^  immobilisr  and  immutability  of 
the  eternal  God. 
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ocroBCB,  1848. 

We  take^  ia  our  political  es8ap.  anwearied  pains  to  make  our- 
selves understoofi,  and  to  guard  against  being  mi5apprebeDded ; 
but,  through  our  own  fault  or  that  of  oar  readeis.  our  success 
has  rareiv  djiresr-jndtr^i  to  our  efforts.  Chi  all  sides,  from  all 
quarters,  we  are  charged  with  being  hostile  to  liberlr  and  favor- 
able to  despotism, — the  enemy  of  the  people,  and  the  friend  of 
their  oppressors.  We  could  smile  at  this  ridiculous  charge,  were 
it  not  that  some  honest  souls  are  found  who  appear  to  believe  it, 
and  some  moon-struck  scribblers  make  it  the  occasion  of  excit- 
ing unjust  prejudices  against  our  friends  and  of  placing  them, 
as  well  as  ourselves,  in  a  flUse  position  before  the  public  Injus- 
tice to  us  personally  Is  of  no  moment,  and  demands  of  us  no 
attention;  but  when,  owing  to  our  peculiar  position,  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  work  injustice  to  others,  we  are  bound  to  notice 
and  to  repel  it 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  an  age  of  theoretical,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  practiced  anarchy.  Its  ideas  and  movements  are 
marked  by  impatience  of  restraint,  denial  of  law,  and  contempt 
of  authority.  We  have  seen  this,  and  have  felt  it  our  duty  to 
protest  against  it,  and  to  do  what  we  could,  in  our  limited  sphere, 
to  recall  men  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  government,  and  to 
the  fact  of  their  moral  obligation  to  uphold  the  supremacy  of 
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This  is  our  oI&dco.     Yet  one  wouUl  nalurally  Euppc«e  thut 

bofile  of  ordinaTT  intelligence,  soraetvlint  ao<]naitite<l  with  our 

,  hislory,  might,  witliout  much  difficiilly,  believe  thai  in  this 

nio4ive  has  been  to  serve  the  enuse  of  fn-etluni,  not  that  of 

iipotimi.     We,  in  feci,  liave  done  it,  because  liberty  is  iinpoi- 

without  order,  order  is  impossible  without  government,  and 

mment  io  any  worlliy  sense  of  the  term  i*  impossible  without 

■ettled  conviction  on  the  port  of  the  people  of  its  legitimacy, 

1  of  their  obligalaon  in  conMience  to  obey  it.     Nothing  d^erv- 

the  name  of  government  can  be  founded  on  the  sense  of  the 

p«eablQ  or  of  the  iwefbl.     Governmenta,  so  called,  which  appetd 

oothing  higher,  more  entholic,  and  more  stable,  are  mere  crea- 

pet  of  passion  or  caprice,  and  must  follow  the  lead  of  popuhw 

Hy  and  excess,  instead  of  restraining  them,  and  directing  the 

"  Mtivity  to  the  public  good,     lliey  are  not  governments, 

mere  instruments  for  the  private  gain  or  aggrandizement  of 

adrnt  and  sclieroing  few  who  contrive  to  possess  themselvea 

r  thdr  mnnngement.     It  is  philoMtphicnlly  and  historically  de- 

iiwtmble,  thnt  the  permanence  and  stability  of  government,  and 

vise  and  just  ad  ministration  for  the  common  weal, — the  only 

Iptimnte  end  of  ila  institution, — are  impracticable,  unless  the 

rvernment  is  held  to  rest  on  the  universal  and  unalterable  sense 

F-duty,  under  the  prutecliun  of  religion. 

i31m  truth,  though,  in  fact,  a  very  commonplace  truth,  our 

fi  overioobs,  or,  if  it  does  not  overlook,  it  rejects.     Ilence  the 

M^r  vrith  which  liberty  in  our  times  is  thrcaK'niil,     We  have 

riieved  it,  therefbrp,  not  improper  to  guard  iigainst  this  danger, 

id  in  order  to  do  so,  we  have  traced  government  back  to  its 

and  to  the  foundation  of  its  authority.     We  have  found 

origin,  not  in  the  people,  hut  in  God,  from  whom  is  all  pow- 

;  and  we  liave  concluded  from  this  its  di\ine  right,  within  its 

province,  to  our  allegiance.     It  has,  since  it  derives  ita 

ahority  from  God,  a  di\'ine  right  to  command,  and,  if  so,  we 

inst  be  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  iL     Then  it  rests,  not  on 

le  sense  of  the  agreeable  or  of  the  useful,  to  fluctuate  as  these 

Ktuate^  but  on  the  sense  of  duty, — and  not  merely  duty  to  our 
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country  or  to  mankind,  but  duty  to  God, — a  duty  founded  in 
the  unalterable  relations  of  man  to  bis  Maker.  This  raises  polit- 
ical allegiance  and  obedience  to  the  law  to  the  rank  of  moral 
virtue,  and  declares  their  violation  to  be  a  sin  against  Grod,  to 
whom  we  belong,  all  we  have,  and  all  we  are.  Hence,  Yh  its  le- 
gitimate province,  even  civil  government  becomes  sacred  and 
inviolable;  and  therefore  we  assert,  on  the  one  hand,  our  duty 
to  obey  it,  and,  on  the  other,  deny  the  right  of  revolution,  what 
Lafayette  calls  "  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection." 

Here,  in  general  terms,  is  the  doctnne  we  have  endeavored  to 
inculcate.  That  it  is  hostile  to  the  political  atheism  now  so  rife, 
we  concede.  We  are  Christians,  and  do  not  understand  the 
possibility  of  being  Christians,  and  yet  atheists  in  politics.  We 
have  but  one  set  of  principles,  and  tBese  are  determined  by  our 
religion.  We  cannot  adopt  one  set  of  principles  in  our  religion 
and  a  contradictory  set  in  our  politics,  saying  "  Good  Lord  "  in 
the  one,  and  "Good  Devil"  in  the  other.  We  are  too  far  be- 
hind the  age  for  that.  But  that  this  doctrine  is  hostile  to  liberty 
or  favorable  to  desj)otisni,  we  do  not  concede, — nay,  positively 
deny.  In  setting  it  forth,  we  have  dwelt  on  that  phase  of  it  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  age,  because 
it  was  not  necessary  to  guard  against  tendencies  from  which  we 
have  nothing  to  apprehend,  and  because  we  presumed  that  our 
readers  would  of  themselves  see  that  it  had  another  phase  equally 
opposed  to  the  opposite  class  of  tendencies.  But  for  the  hund- 
redth time  in  our  short  life  we  have  learned  that  the  writer  who 
presumes  any  thing  on  the  intelligence  or  discrimination  of  the 
bulk  of  readers  presumes  too  much,  and  will  assuredly  be  disap- 
pointed. The  doctrine  protects  the  government  against  radicals, 
rebels,  and  revolutionists ;  but  it  protects,  also,  the  people  against 
tyrants  and  oppressors.  The  fears  of  our  politicians  on  this  last 
point,  whether  real  or  affected,  do  little  credit  to  their  sagacity. 
The  monsters  which  affright  them  a  little  more  light  would  ena- 
ble them  to  soe  are  as  harmless  as  the  charred  stump  or  decav- 
ing  log  which  the  benighted  traveller  mistakes  for  bear  or 
panther.  • 
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When  we  assert  the  doctrine  of  legitimacy,  we  are  understood 
to  assert  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  to  tyrants;  but 
needs  it  any  extraordinary  intellectual  power  and  cultivation  to 
perceive  that  legitimacy,  while  it  smites  the  rebel  or  the  revo- 
lutionist, must  equally  smite  the  tyrant  or  usurper  ?  If  the 
doctrine  asserts  the  right  of  legitimate,  it  must  deny  the  right 
oi  ill^timate  government ;  if  it  denies  the  right  to  disobey  the 
legitimate  authority,  it  must  also  deny  the  right  of  illegitimate 
authority  to  command  ;  if  it  disarms  the  subject  before  the  legal 
authority,  it  must  equally  disarm  the  illegal  authority  before  the 
subject  How,  then,  from  the  fact  that  we  are  forbidden  to  re- 
sist or  to  subvert  legitimate  government,  the  legal  constitution 
of  the  state,  conclude  that  we  are  forbidden  to  resist  or  to  de- 
pose the  tyrant  ?  Tyranny,  oppression,  is  never  legal,  and  there- 
fore no  tyrant  or  oppressor  ever  is  or  can  be  the  legitimate  sov- 
ereign. To  resist  him  is  not  to  resist  the  legitimate  authority, 
and  therefore  demands  for  its  justification  no  assertion  of  the 
revolutionary  principle.  IIow  is  it,  then,  that  you  do  not  see 
that  the  doctrine  of  legitimacy  gives  a  legal  right  to  resist 
whatever  is  illegal,  and  therefore  lays  a  solid  foundation  for 
liberty  ? 

People,  we  know,  are  prejudiced  against  the  doctrine  which 
asserts  the  divine  origin  and  right  of  government,  but  it  is  be- 
cause they  misapprehend  the  doctrine,  and  because  they  identify 
liberty  with  democracy.  The  doctrine,  undoubtedly,  does  assert . 
the  sacredness,  inviolability,  and  legitimacy  of  every  actual  poli- 
tical constitution,  whatever  its  form,  and  that  the  monarchical 
or  aristocratic  order,  where  it  is  the  established  order,  is  as  legit- 
imate as  the  democratic.  But,  if  liberty  and  democracy  are  one 
and  the  same  thing,  since  the  monarchical  order  is  that  which  is 
actually  the  established  order  in  most  states,  liberty  in  most 
states  is  precluded,  and  the  people  are  and  must  be  slaves. 
Yet  is  it  true  that  liberty  and  democracy  are  identical  or  con- 
vertible terms  ?  Democracy,  whose  expression  is  universal  suff- 
rage, intrusts  every  citizen  with  a  share  in  the  administration  of 
the  government,  which  is  and  can  be  done  by  no  other  political 
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ordet.  Bat  the  elective  franchise  is  m  tnut^  not  a  rigfati  and 
therelbre  to  withhold  it  is  not  to  withhold  freedom.  Liberty  it 
in  the  poesession  and  exer^se  of  our  natond  rights.  We  bsfa 
none  of  us  any  natural  right  to  govern ;  for  under  the  law  of 
nature  all  men  are  equals,  and  no  one  has  the  right  to  exercfae 
authority  over  others.  The  franchise  is  a  municipal  grant,  and 
depends  on  the  will  of  the  political  sovereign.  Liberty,  unless 
the  question  be  between  nation  and  nation,  is  not  a  predicate  of 
the  govemment,  but  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  sulject  not  in  hit 
quality  of  a  constituent  element  of  the  sovereignty,  but  in  hia 
quality  of  subject  As  subject  he  may  be  free,  without  being 
intrusted  with  authority  to  govern,  and  therefore  may  be  fr<ee 
under  other  forms  of  government  than  the  democratic 

In  fact,  democratic  politicians  never  attain  to  the  canception 
of  liberty.  The  bjt*»is  of  their  theory  of  government  is  despotism* 
They  make  the  right  to  govern  a  natural  right,  and  diflfer  from 
the  confessedly  despotic  ])oliticians  only  in  cLiiming  for  every 
man  what  these  claim  for  only  one.  They  make  government  a 
personal  right,  incident  to  manhood,  inalienable,  and  inamissible, 
— not  a  solemn  trust  which  the  trustee  is  bound  to  hold  and 
exercise  according  to  law,  and  for  which  he  is  accountable. 
Hence  it  is  that  democracy  always  sooner  or  later  terminates  in 
despotism  or  autocracy.  We  deny  that  government  is  ever  a 
personal  right,  whether  of  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many,  and 
therefore  deny  that  a  man  has  a  natural  right  to  a. share  in  the 
administration.  lie  only  has  the  right  to  whom  the  power  is 
delegated  by  the  competent  authority,  and  he  holds  it,  not  as  a 
personal  rights  but  as  a  trust  Consequently,  we  do  not  concede 
that  the  establishment  of  the  democratic  regime  is  at  all  essential 
to  the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  liberty.  He  is  free,  en- 
joys his  liberty,  who  is  secured  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment 
of  all  his  natural  rights ;  and  this  is  done  wherever  the  legitimate 
authority  governs,  and  governs  according  to  the  principles  of 
justice.  We  are  aware  of  no  fonn  of  government  that  cannot 
so  govern,  or  which  cannot  also  govern  otherwise,  if  it  choose. 

We  are  republicans,  because  republicanism  is  here  the  estab- 
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fished  order,  bnt'we  confess  that  we  do  not  embrace,  and  never 
lunre  embraced,  as  essential  to  liberty,  or  even  as  compatible 
with  liberty,  the  popular  democratic  doctrine  of  the  country. 
We  beg  leave  to  introduce  here  some  remarks  on  Democracy 
which  we  wrote  in  1837,  and  published  in  the  first  number  of 
2^  Boston  Quarterly  Review^  January,  1838. 

•*  Demacracy is  sometimes  asserted  to  be  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people.  If  this  be  a  true  account  of  it,  it  is  in- 
ddensible.  Tlie  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  not  a  truth.  Sover- 
e%nty  is  that  which  is  highest,  ultimate;  which  has  not  only 
the  physical  force  to  make  itself  obeyed,  but  the  moral  right  to 
eommand  whatever  it  pleases.  The  right  to  command  involves 
the  corresponding  duty  of  obedience.  What  the  sovereign  may 
command,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  subject  to  do. 

**  Are  the  people  the  highest  ?  Are  they  ultimate  ?  And  are 
we  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  whatever  it  may  be  their  good 
pleasure  to  ordain  ?  If  so,  where  is  individual  liberty  ?  If  so, 
the  people,  taken  collectively,  are  the  absolute  master  of  every 
man  taken  individually.  Every  man,  as  a  man,  then,  is  an  ab- 
solute slave.  Whatever  the  people,  in  their  collective  capacity, 
may  demand  of  him,  he  must  feel  himself  bound  in  conscience 
to  give.  No  matter  how  intolerable  the  burdens  imposed,  pain- 
ful and  needless  the  sacrifices  required,  he  cannot  refuse  obedi- 
ence without  incurring  the  guilt  of  disloyalty ;  and  he  must  sub- 
mit in  quiet,  in  silence,  without  even  the  moral  right  to  feel  that 
he  is  wronged. 

**  Now  this,  in  theory  at  least,  is  absolutism.  Whether  it  be 
a  democracy,  or  any  other  form  of  government,  if  it  be  abso- 
lute there  is  and  there  can  be  no  individual  liberty.  Under  a 
monarchy,  the  monarch  is  the  state.  ^  L^Btat.c'est  moi^  said 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  he  expressed  the  whole  monarthieal 
theory.  The  state  being  absolute,  and  the  monarch  being  the 
state,  the  monarch  has  the  right  to  command  what  he  will,  and 
exact  obedience  in  the  name  of  duty,  loyalty.  Hence  absolut- 
ism, despotism.  Under  an  aristocracy,  the  nobility  are  the  state, 
and  consequenly,  as  the  state  is  absolute,  the  nobility  are  also 
absolute.  Whatever  they  command  is  binding.  If  they  re- 
quire the  many  to  be  '  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water '  to 
diem,  then  'hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water'  to  them 
the  many  must  feel  it  their  duty  to  be.  Here,  for  the  many,  is 
abaolatism  as  much  as  under  a  monarchy.   Every  body  sees  this. 
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-^  T^^  ia  ±  Ie»  ao  Tnuio'  &  •ianooacr,  where  diepeopley  in 

i»oriaseti  'snuhicj.  an  heifi  Ci>  b»  ahGolnte  t     Tiie  people 

3R  die  scast?-.  izui  die  ^coe  is  aljectine :  .the  people  may  thm* 

iiTC   io  vhaierfT  du»7  pu^aie.     b  boC  ths  freedom  f     Yes,  fee 

tiie  ^sea^:  but  wEuc  is  x  iir  die  xBdrridoalf    Hiere  are  do 

kin^  3ti  nooilices.  x  is  Tie:  bat  the  people  may  exefcise  all 

die  pi)w»>r  ir-rr  dir  ixuiiviiinaL  rhat  k^iga  or  nobOides  may ;  and 

•!oii!*TauQiiir  -v;>r7  ouul  lakea  snglj.  s.  ixn*ief  a  democracy^  if 

die  %i£e  be  ihaoiaLe.  m  auck  dw  slave  of  die  state,  as  uider 

di^  miKC  ih9*>iuce  niuiiarvzlij  or  iriscacneT. 

-*  Bill  ~iiia  is  30C  die  -Kui  >:c  die  dxapcer.     Uii»ier  a  democrade 

iirm  ii  v^r^TumtnL,  ill  pesoocs  wluch  come  np  (or  the  deds- 

'.on  II  ludiuRtT  3IUSC  >£  'ietdileil  by  a  majivncy  of  voioea.     The 

*arr!n**ipr7  T-oi&rii.  ia  jst^Asd  dbr  di*=  peopLe  mnstf  then,  be  trana- 

^OTfri  jo  die  nimg  niaiisrzj.     I:  die  p«i>f-Ie  aie  soverei^D,  then 

die  maiaraj  ire  iovs^zvogi. :  ami  if  sov^reitzn,  the  minority  have, 

3»  Mis  Mardneaa  lar^  ic  Livn.  die  ahsotote  right  to  govern. 

It  "ii-*  "mii'.rzT  'jave  "lie  ihs^iirifi  rig^:  ti>^'V^ni.  it  is  the  aleo- 

jiT.r  i'lrr  A  "iit?  :niii«:rrr  :•:    .h^rv.     We  who  chance  to  be  in 

-i:-  -nincrrr  vr^  -iira  i-c-ufc-I  -  ilsrn^.iLiir'L     We  are  wholly 

i:   :i»-  r.'-'*:r  ,f  '-ir  ZLr-:rrr.      W.f  ii./.i  ._.ir  rrowrtv,  our  wives 

ir..:  :a;.'L-:n.  !::•:    >:r  i-r^  -tt-;:,  a:  ::-  siT-rrri^  will  and  pleas- 

ip--.     I:  i:.:7  ;.   "if  is  12." L  i-:.-^  a»  i:  ^irrasrs.     If  it  lake  it  into 

15  jr:M  '     r:;iA:  1  ^"v  .uL-i  ir'ii'TTry  -livsi-jci  «:-f  propertv,  how- 

-r  :r  mf  Lsv  t  mi  J  *r^in.  T-t  i^ill  ::.,«  -iclj  be  inspotent  10  resist, 

■jat  T-  *ii;i.I  !•€  i'-f!  JLi--:  :!i-r  ri;^*  oc  die  wretched  to  com- 

tIxp-     >r-,n:i^!i:ac-  "tlI  '-.r  =t:  ili^L.L     Tie  auihoriiy  of  the  ab- 

*.ia:e  ^'v-ir*:iiri  -3:>=!:'i*  :.  ^r  ir. ::l.i1  niitters,  as  well  as  to  tern- 

-t.riL     Tile  :rt*-i  ::ii»T  z:a-..r"T  L>  zl'ias^i  :o  imp-Dee,  the  minor- 

:t7  32JSV  :ii  ill  n:H*:k::t?*=  izi  s;'  cia&ion.  r-o=ivtr:  and  the  form 

;r  *ri:c'''i&  "^.r-ii^   ^^^.  :n.'-«.r.:j  is  ;»3  rEoujh  to  prescribe, 

'2i*t  TSiiiLr-j  21-ijC  xait  i"   k  zu'.tcr  of  cocsoi<;nce  to  obsen-e. 

W'^aic'-^r  liiL*  tr^r:   i.xr  iz>izz  die  r^js:  abK-lute  monarch v  or 

Z2*i  n».*c  !;i  ¥  .  <i  irj^.:*:rhij  zzsj  ':«r  p^riact'i-d  under  a  pure  dem- 

■xTii:^-.  iZ'i  Vz\z  Ls  T.JVr.  IrC'lziAUrlv  t'>x  if  ii  lio  once  laid 

i-:w-  :-  rr::..-:  t-i  d:^:  di-r  ZLii'lrIrr  has  the  absolute  riffht  to 

-  r!i»i  rza-irrliT  w:I'  i!  rijs  iiave  d:-*  pbrsioal  power  to  coerce 
di'i  zi.z:«:r.:T  ;-.:.:  *\::n::ss:-::i :  :u:  iLi*  is  a  matter  of  no  mo- 
r:»fc:.  :2  ^xrrrars.c  »::2.  d:.-  ixtrlze  which  gives  Uiem  the 
T;^!::  ::  !•:  ii.  W^  Li. -.•  Trrv  liidr  f-ear  of  the  phvsical  force  of 
sjLziSrrs.  wl«r-  w-j  o-JLz  -Tp'-"*!^  to  i*  die  moral  force  of  right. 
T>e  d'XtriL'=  tz  :,iesd::i  i-prlves  os  of  this  moral  force.     By 
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[hing  absolute  Bovereignly  to  the  majority,  it  declai'e*  what- 

wcr  tlie  miyority  do«  it  right,  that  tlio  majority  can  do  do 

rrong.     It  ligitimiites  every  possible  act  for  which  ths  sanction 

if  &  majority  of  voices  can  be  ohLninecl.     Whittevor  the  inajor- 

ij  mny  exnct  it  is  jnst  to  grvai     Truth,  justice,  wisdom,  lirtuo, 

D  erect  Do  barriers  to  stity  its  progre^  ;  fur  theae  are  the  crea- 

ir»  of  it*  will,  and  may  be  made  or  unmade  by  its  breath. 

tuticc  K  obedieno;  to  it*  di-croes,  and  injustice  is  resistance  to 

»  commAnds.     Kesrstanee  a  not  crime  before  the  civil  tribunal 

only,  but  abo  inforo  comckntue.     Now  this  is  what  we  protest 

unst,     It  is  not  the  physical  force  of  the  majority  that  we 

lad,  but  l^e  doctrine  that  legitimates  each  and  every  act  the 

lority  mar  choose  to  purform ;  and  therefore  teaclies  them  to 

It  (or  no  standard  of  right  and  wrong  beyond  their  own 

fill 

"Tlie  efieda  of  Uiia  doctrine,  so  far  as  believed  and  acted  on, 
■nnot  be  loo  earnestly  deprecate.  It  creates  n  multitude  of 
emagogues,  pretending  a  world  of  love  for  the  dear  people, 
"ling  the  people's  virtues,  magnifying  their  sovereignty,  and 
I  mock  bumihty  professing  their  reiulinuss  ever  to  bow  to 
Ite  will  of  the  majority.  It  tends  to  make  public  men  lax  in 
^r  morals,  hypocrilJca!  in  their  conduct;  and  it  paves  tlie  way 
»  gross  bribery  and  corruption.  It  generates  a  habit  of  ap- 
Bahn^,  OR  nearly  all  occnaions,  from  trutii  and  justice,  wisdom 
hd  virtue,  to  ^e  force  of  nmnberii,  and  virtually  sinks  the  man 
I  the  brute.  It  destroys  manliness  of  character,  independence 
'  thouglit  and  action,  and  makes  one  weak,  vacillating, — ft 
DC-server  and  a  coward.  It  perverts  in^juiry  from  its  iegiti- 
U»  objects,  and  asks,  when  it  concerns  a  carldidate  for  office, 
it,  Who  is  the  most  honest,  the  most  capable  I  but,  Who  will 
mmand  the  mostvot^a!  and  when  it  concerns  a  measure  of 
olfey,  not,  What  is  justi  What  is  for  the  public  good?  but, 
What  CAD  the  majority  be  induced  to  support! 

"  Now,  as  men,  as  friends  to  good  morals,  we  cannot  assent 

0  a  doctrine  which  not  only  has  this  tendency,  but  which  de- 

'  's  tendency  legitimate.     Tliat  it  do®  have  this  tendency 

seal  not  to  he  proved.    Every  body  knows  it,  and  not  a  few 

inent  it.     Not  long  since  it  was  gravely  argued  by  a  leading 

»IItician,  in  a  Fourth  of  July  oration,  thai  Majsachusetts  onght 

ive  Mr.  Van  Buren  her  votes  for  the  Presidency,  becau.se, 

.  _._e  did  not,  she  would  array  herself  against  her  sister  Stales, 

ind  be  compelled  to  stand  alone,  as  ,lho  orator  said  with  a  sneer, 

nil  solitary  grandeur.'     In  the  access  of  his  party  fever,  it  did 
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not  occur  to  bim  that  Massachusetts  was  in  doty  bound,  whedfe- 
er  her  sister  States  were  with  her  or  against  her,  to  oppose  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  if  she  disliked  him  as  a  man,  or  distmsted  nis  prin- 
ciples as  a  politician  or  a  statesman.  Many  good  reasona,  doabt- 
less,  might  have  been  allied  why  Mawsacnnsetts  ongbt  to  hare 
Toted  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  the  Orator  would  have  been  pns- 
zled  to  select  one  less  conclusive,  or  more  directly  in  the  fiM9e 
and  eyes  of  all  sound  morals,  than  the  one  he  adduced.  The 
man  who  deserves  to  be  called  a  statesman  never  appeala  to 
low  or  demoralizing  motives,  and  he  scorns  to  carry  even  a 
good  measure  by  unworthy  means.  There  is  within  evenr  man, 
who  can  lay  any  claim  to  correct  moral  feeling,  that  which  looks 
with  contempt  on  the  puny  creature  who  makes  the  opiniona  of 
tlie  majority  his  rule  of  action.  He  who  wants  the  moral  cour- 
age to  stand  up  '  in  solitary  grandeur,'  like  Socrates  in  the  &oe 
of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  demand  that  right  be  respected,  that 
justice  be  done,  is  unfit  to  be  called  a  statesman,  or  even  a 
man.  A  man  has  no  business  with  what  the  majority  think, 
will,  say,  do,  or  will  approve;  if  he  will  bo  a  man,  and  main- 
tain the  rights  and  dignity  of  manhood,  his  sole  business  is  to 
inquire  wh<it  truth  and  jastic(%  wisdom  and  virtue,  demand  at 
his  hand^,  and  to  do  it,  whether  the  world  be  with  him  or 
against  him, — to  do  it,  whether  he  stimd  alone  Mn  solitary 
grandeur,'  or  be  huzz:ied  by  the  crowd,  loaded  witli  honors,  held 
up  !is  one  whom  the  young  must  aspire  to  imitate,  or  be  sneered 
at  as  singular,  branded  as  a  *  seditious  fellow/  or  crucified  be- 
tween two  thieves.  Away,  then,  with  your  demoralizing  ani 
dl'biuning  notion  of  apjjealing  to  a  majority  of  voices !  Dare  be 
a  man,  dare  be  yourself,  to  speak  and  act  according  to  your  own 
solemn  convictions,  and  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  God  caHin<;r 
out  to  you  from  the  depths  of  your  own  being.  Professions  of 
fre<.Hlom,  of  love  of  liberty,  of  devotion  to  her  cause,  are  mere 
wind,  when  there  wants  the  power  to  live  and  to  die  in  defence 
of  what  one's  own  heart  tells  him  is  just  and  true.  A  free  gov- 
ernment is  a  mockery,  a  solemn  farce,  where  every  man  feels 
himself  bound  to  consult  and  to  conform  to  the  opinioas  and 
will  of  an  irres|)onsible  majority.  Free  minds,  free  hearts^  free 
souls,  are  the  materials,  and  the  only  materials,  out  of  which 
free  governments  are  constructed.  And  is  he  free  in  mind, 
heart,  soul,  body,  or  limb,  he  who  feels  himself  bound  to  the 
triumphal  car  of  the  majority,  to  be  dragged  whither  its  drivers 
please  ?  Is  he  tlie  man  to  speak  out  the  lessons  of  truth  and 
wisdom  when  most  they  are  needed,  to  stand  by  the  right  when 
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e  gono  onl  of  tUo  way,  to  plead  for  the  wronged  and  down- 
en  when  all  are  dumb,  he  who  owns  the  absolute  right  of 
e  majority  to  govern  I 

~  "ovoreignty  is  not  in  the  will  of  the  people,  nor  in  the  will 
_]  toajoritr.  Ei'ery  roan  feels  that  the  people  are  not  ulti- 
^  are  not  tLo  highest,  that  they  do  not  make  the  right  or  tha 
^,  and  that  the  people  aa  a  state,  as  well  as  the  people  as 
duals,  are  under  law,  accountable  to  a  higher  authority 
theirs.  What  Ls  this  Higher  than  the  people  i  The  king ! 
t  be  whom  men  dignify  with  the  royal  title.  EreiT  man,  by 
t  that  he  is  n  man,  is  an  accountable  being.  Every  man 
a  that  he  owes  al]<^ance  to  some  authority  above  him.  The 
man  whom  men  call  a  lung,  b  a  man,  .nnd,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a 
man,  he  must  be  an  accountable  being,  muft  himself  be  under 
lair,  nod  therefore  cannot  be  the  highest,  the  ultimate,  and  of 
se  not  the  true  sovereign.  His  will  is  not  in  itself  law. 
n  he  b  not  in  himself  the  sovereign.  Whatever  authority 
0  may  possess  is  derived,  and  that  from  which  he  derives  hta 
Khorily,  nud  not  be,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the  true  sovereign. 
F.he  derive  it  from  the  people,  then  the  people,  not  he,  ix  the 

_ii;  if  from  God,  tnen  God,  not  he,  is  the  sovereign. 

I  "  Are  the  aristocracy  the  sovereign  ?     If  so,  annihilate  lie  aris- 

Vncy,  and  men  will  be  loosed  from  all  restraint,  released  from 

I'  obligation,  and  there  will  be  for  them  neither  right  nor 

RKig.     Nobody  can  admit  that  right  and  wrong  owe  their 

Hateoce  to  the  ariatocraiy.     Moreover,  the  arislotmcy  are  men, 

1,  sa  men,  they  arc  in  the  same  predicament  with  nil  other 

They  are  themselves  under  law,  accountable,  and  there- 

Q  not  (overeign  in  their  own  right     If  we  ssy  they  are  above 

«  people,  they  are  placed  there  by  some  power  which  is  also 

Dve  them,  and  that,  not  they,  is  Oie  sovereign. 

"  But  if  neither  people,  nor  kings,  nor  aristocracy  are  aover- 

tfD,  who  or  what  U  *     What  b  the  answer  which  every  man, 

rben  be  reflects  as  a  momliiit,  gives  to  the  question.  Why  ought 

0  do  diis  or  that  particular  tiling }  Docs  he  say.  Because  the 
J  commands  it, — the  arislocracy  enjoin  it, — the  people  or- 
a  it, — the  majority  wills  it !     No.     He  says,  if  he  De  true  to 

1  hij^er  convictions.  Because  It  w  right,  because  it  is  just 
f  man  feels  that  he  has  a  right  to  do  whatever  is  ju<:t,  and 

t  is  his  duty  to  do  it,  Whatever  he  feels  to  be  ^u.tt  he 
'a  be  legitimate,  to  bo  law.  to  b:  morally  obligatory, 
aver  is  unjust  he  feels  to  l»  illogitiir.nto,  to  be  without  ob- 
1,  and  to  be  that  which  it  is  not  disloyalty  to  resist     The 
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obsolatbt,  he  who  contends,  for  unqualified  BubuuaaioD  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  the  monarch,  thunders,  therefore,  in  the 
ears  of  tlie  absolute  monarch  himself,  that  he  is  bound  to  be 
jast ;  and  the  aristocrat  assur^  his  older  that  its  highest  nolnl- 
ity  is  derived  from  its  obedience  to  justice ;  and  does  not  the 
democrat,  too,  even  while  he  proclaims  the  sovereignty,  of  the 
people,  tell  this  same  sovereign  people  to  be  just !  In  all  this, 
witness  is  borne  to  an  authority  above  the  individual,  above 
kings,  nobilities,  and  people,  and  to  the  fact,  too,  that  the  abso- 
lute sovereign  is  justice.  Justice,  is  then,  the  sovereign,  the 
soverei^  of  sovereigns,  the  king  of  kings,  lord  of  lords,  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  people,  and  of  the  individuaL 

^  This  doctrine  teaches  that  the  people,  as  a  state,  are  as  much 
bound  to  be  just  as  is  the  individual.  ~  By  bounding  the  state  by 
justice,  we  declare  it  limited,  we  deny  its  absolute  sovereignty, 
and  therefore  save  the  individual  from  absolute  slaveiy.  The 
indindual  may  on  this  ground  arrest  the  action  of  the  state,  by 
alleging  that  it  is  proceeding  unjustly ;  and  the  minority  has  a 
moral  force  with  which  to  oppose  the  physical  force  of  the  major- 
ity. By  this  there  is  laid  in  the  state  the  foundation  of  hberty  ; 
liberty  is  acknowledged  as  a  right,  whether  it  be  possessed  as  a 
fact  or  not. 

"  A  more  formal  refutation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
or  nndicatiou  of  the  sovereignty  of  justice,  is  not  needed.  In 
point  of  fact,  there  are  none  who  mean  to  set  up  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  above  the  sovereignty  of  justice.  All,  we  believe, 
when  the  question  is  presented  as  we  have  presented  it,  will  and 
do  admit  that  justice  is  supreme,  though  very  few  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  consequences  which  result  from  such  an  ad- 
mission. Tlio  sovereignty  of  justice,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is 
what  we  understand  by  the  doctrine  of  democracy.  True  dem- 
ocracy is  not  merely  the  denial  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
the  king,  and  that  of  the  nobility,  and  the  assertion  of  that  of 
the  people ;  but  it  is  properly  the  denial  of  the  absolute  sover- 
eignty of  the  state,  whatever  the  form  of  government  adopted  as 
the  agent  of  the  state,  and  the  assertion  of  the  absolute  sover- 
eignty of  justice 

'*  Sovereignty  may  be  taken  cither  absolutely  or  relatively. 
When  taken  absolutely,  as  we  have  thus  far  taken  it,  and  as  it 
ought  always  to  be  taken,  especially  in  a  free  government,  it 
means,  as  we  have  de6ned  it,  the  highest,  that  which  is  ultimate, 
which  has  the  right  to  command  what  it  will,  and  which  to  re- 
sist is  crime.    Thus  defined,  it  is  certain  that  neither  people,  nor 
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kings,  nor  aristocracies,  are  sovereign,  for  thej  are  all  under  law, 
and  accountable  to  an  authority  which  is  not  theirs,  but  which 
is  above  them  and  independent  of  them. 

**  When  taken  relatively,  as  it  usually  is  by  writers  on  govern- 
ment, it  means  the  state,  or  the  highest  civil  or  political  power 
of  the  state.  The  state,  we  have  seen,  is  not  absolute.  It  is 
not  an  independent  sovereign.  It  is  not,  then,  in  strictness,  a 
sovereign  at  all.  Its  enactments  are  not  in  and  of  themselves 
laws,  and  cannot  be  laws,  unless  they  receive  the  signature  of 
absolute  justice.  If  that  signature  be  witheld,  they  arc  null  and 
void  from  the  beginning.  Nevertheless,  social  order,  which  is 
the  indispensable  condition  of  the  very  existence  of  the  com- 
munity, demands  the  creation  of  a  government,  and  that  the 
government  should  be  clothed  with  the  authority  necessary  for 
me  maintenance  of  order.  That  portion  of  sovereignty  neces- 
sary for  this  end,  and,  if  you  please,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
common  weal,  justice  delegates  to  the  state.  This  portion  of 
delegated  sovereignty  is  what  is  commonly  meant  by  sovereignty. 
This  sovereignty  is  necessarily  limited  to  certain  specific  objects, 
and  can  be  no  greater  than  is  needed  for  those  objects.  If 
the  state  stretch  its  authority  beyond  those  objects,  it  becomes 
a  usurper,  and  the  individual  is  not  bound  to  obey,  but  may 
lawfully  resist  it,  as  he  may  lawfully  resist  any  species  of  injus- 
tice,— taking  care,  however,  that  the  manner  of  his  resistance  bo 
neither  unjust  in  itself,  nor  inconsistent  with  social  order.  For  in- 
stance, the  state  assumes  the  authority  to  allow  a  man  to  be 
seized  and  held  as  property ;  the  man  may  undoubedetly  assert 
his  liberty,  his  rights  as  a  man,  and  endeavour  to  regain  them ; 
but  he  may  not,  in  doing  this,  deny  or  infringe  any  of  the  just 
rights  of  him  who  may  have  deemed  himself  his  master  or 
owner." — pp.  37-45. 

When  we  wrote  this,  we  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  stanchest  friends  of  liberty  and  the  most  ultra  radicals  in  the 
country, — a  feet  which  we  commend  to  those  of  our  fonner 
friends  who  are  now  so  ready  to  represent  us  as  having  gone 
over  to  the  side  of  despotism.  We  should  not  now  call  the 
doctrine  of  the  extract  Democracy,  as  we  did  when  we  wrote  it, 
nor  should  we  use  certain  locutions,  to  be  detected  here  and  there 
in  the  extract,  dictated  by  an  erroneous  theology ;  but  the  doc- 
trine itself  is  our  present  doctrine,  as  clearly  and  as  energetically 
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eiprened  as  we  oould  now  expresa  it  It  aeeniB  to  «■  to  eontni 
an  nnanswerable  refutation  of  the  popular  democratic  priiicip]e» 
tifid  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  sovereignty  of  jnatice,-^ 
therefore,  of  the  divine  origin  and  right  of  government;  for  jua- 
tice,  in  the  sense  the  writer  uses  it,  is  identical  with  Ood,  who 
alone  is  absolute,  immutable,  eternal,  and  sovereigpi  Jostioe. 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  was  evidently  to  obtain  a  aolid 
foundation  for  individual  freedom.  If  he,  in  order  to  do  this, 
found  and  proved  it  necessary  to  assert  the  divine  origin  and 
right  of  government,  to  rise  above  the  sovereignty  of  kings,  of 
nobles,  and  even  of  the  people,  to  the  eternal  and  underived 
soverdgnty  of  God,  King  of  Idngs,  and  Lord  of  lords,  bow  ahookl 
we  suspect  ourselves  of  being  hostile  to  Hberty,  when  asserting 
the  same  doctrine  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  government  t 
Having  for  years  proved  the  doctrine  to  be  favorable  to  liberty, 
how  could'  we  believe  the  public  would  be  so  unjust  to  us  as  to 
accuse  us  of  fkvoring  despotism,  because  we  undertook  to  prove 
it  equally  favorable  to  civil  government  ?  Why  are  we  to  be 
classed  as  hostile  to  freedom,  because  we  defend  in  the  interests 
of  authority  the  doctrine  which  we  have  uniformly  asserted  as 
the  only  solid  foundation  of  freedom  ?  Whether  we  are  right 
or  wrong  in  the  doctrine  itself  or  in  its  application,  would  it  be 
any  remarkable  stretch  of  charity  to  give  us  credit  for  believing 
ourselves  no  less  favorable  to  liberty  in  bringing  the  doctrine  out 
in  defence  of  authority,  than  we  were  in  bringing  it  out  in  defence 
of  the  rights  of  the  subject  ?  Are  liberty  and  authority  neces- 
sarily incompatible  one  with  the  other?  Or  b  it  a  blunder  to 
dcri\'C  both  from  the  same  source,  and  to  suppose  that  what  es- 
tablishes the  legitimacy  of  authority  must  needs  establish  also 
the  legitimacy  of  liberty  ? 

But  is  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  origin  and  right  of  govern- 
ment hostile  to  liberty  ?  If  government  derives  its  existence  and 
'  its  right  from  God,  it  can  have  no  power  but  such  as  God  dele- 
gates to  it.  But  God  is  just,  justice  itself  and  therefore  can 
delegate  to  the  government  no  power  to  do  what  is  not  just 
Ck)nsequently,  whenever  a  government  exercises  an  unjust  power, 


ita  powers  unjuBUy,  it  exceeds  its  delisted  powers,  and  is  an 
K  tyrant,  and  as  sucb  forieita  its  right  to  command.  Its 
lawless,  because  eontrarj-  to  justice,  and  do  not  bind  lb« 

W^oct,  became  be  can  be  bound  only  by  the  law.  If  they  do 
Knd,  they  are  null,  and  the  altempt  to  enforce  obeiJieniw  to 
Ti  mny  be  resisted.     Is  it  diSicult,  Iben.  to  understand,  that, 

pbitu  tlie  doctrine  iLsserls  the  obligntion  in  conscience  of  obe- 
anco  to  legitimate  authority,  to  the  government  as  long  as  it 
MS  not  command  any  thing  unjust,  it  condemns  all  illegal  »u- 
wity,  and  deprives  tbe  (i^overnmcnt  of  its  right  to  exact  obe- 
toce  the  momeat  it  ceases  to  be  just !  Wbut  is  there  in  tliis 
Mils  to  liberty  1  Is  my  liberty  abridged  when  I  au)  required 
■  obey  justice !  If  ho,  be  good  enough  lo  tell  me  whence  I 
riain  the  right  to  do  ^rron^. 

Hodern  polilicaans  assert,  in  oppositiDi)  to  the  sovereignty  of 
id,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  will  of  the  people  is 
Ul  them  the  ultimate  authority.  Is  it  Ibey  or  we  who  are  tbo 
■est  friends  of  liberty !  Liberty  cannot  be  conceived  without 
and  wherever  there  is  justice  there  is  liberty.  Liberty, 
m,  must  be  secured  just  in  proportion  as  we  Becure  the  reign 
justice.  This  is  done  in  proportion  to  the  guaranties  we  have 
It  the  will  which  rules  sbnU  be  a  just  will.  Is  there  any  one 
to  will  venture  to  insljtut*  a  comparison  between  the  will  of 
I  people  and  tbe  will  of  God !  No  one !  Tlien  who  can 
Btend  that  tbe  doctrine  which  inakcs  tbe  will  of  the  people  tha 
as  favorable  to  liberty  aa  ibe  doctrine  which  makes 
B  will  of  God  the  sovereign  I  The  will  of  God  is  always  just, 
eause  the  Di\ine  will  is  never  sepRrable  from  the  Divine  rea- 
b;  but  the  will  of  the  people  may  be,  and  often  is,  unjust,  for 
is  separable  from  that  reason,  tbe  only  fountain  of  justice. 
lii  make  the  government  a  government  of  law,  because  wa 
Bid  it  on  will  and  reason ;  these  modem  politicians  make  it 
«  of  mere  will,  for  ttiey  have  no  assurance  that  the  will  of  the 
spin  will  alirnys  l>e  informed  by  reason.     Dy  what  right,  then, 

b  ibey  who  maintain  the  very  esscnco  of  despotbm  cha^  us 
being  hostile  to  liber^  I    Wherefore  should  we  Dot,  aa  m 
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do  denounce  them  as  the  enemiesi  nay, 'the  aaMarina  of 

men  who  salute  her,  and  at  the  same  instant  smite  her  mid^  the 

fifth  rib? 

But,  it  is  gravely  argued,  if  you  deny  the  p<^idar  oi%in  and 
right  of  government,  you  are  a  monarchist  or  an  aristocrat^ 
Wo  deny  the  conclusion.  If  people  would  pay  a  little  attention 
to  what  we  actually  say,  before  conjuring  up  their  oljectiona, 
they  would,  perhaps,  reason  less  illogically.  We  raise  no  qneft> 
tion  between  the  sovereignty  of  kings  and  nobles  and  that  of 
the  people.  What  we  deny  is  the  human  origin  and  right  of 
government  We  deny  all  undelegated  sovereignty  on  earth| 
whether  predicated  of  the  king,  the  nolnlity,  or  the  people. 
The  question  we  are  discussing  lies  a  little  deeper  and  a  little 
&rther  back  than  our  modem  politicians  are  aware.  Th^  are 
political  atheists,  and  recognize  for  the  state  no  power  above  the 
people;  we  are  Christians,  and  hold  that, all  power,  that  is,  all 
legal  autbonty,  is  from  God ;  therefore  we  deny  that  kings,  no- 
bilities, or  the  people  have  any  authority  in  their  own  right,  and 
maintain  that  the  state  itself,  however  constituted,  has  only  a 
delegated  authority,  and  no  underived  sovereignty.  They  place 
the  people  back  of  the  state,  and  maintain  that  it  derives  all  its 
powers  from  the  people,  and  is  therefore  bound  to  do  their  will ; 
we  tell  them  that  the  people  themselves  are  not  ultimate — have 
no  power  to  delegate,  except  the  power  which  Almighty  God 
delegates  to  them,  and  this  power  they,  as  trustees,  are  bound  to 
exercise  according  to  his  will,  and  are,  therefore,  not  free  to  exer- 
cise it  according  to  their  own.  They  are  desirous  mainly  of  get- 
ting rid  of  kings  and  nobles,  and,  to  do  so,  they  assert  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  popular  will ;  we  wish  to  get  rid  of  despotism 
and  to  guard  against  all  unjust  government,  and  we  assert  the 
sovereignty  of  God  over  kings,  nobles,  and  people,  as  well  as 
over  simple  private  consciences.  Is  this  intelligible!  Who, 
then,  is  the  party  hostile  to  liberty  ? 

But,  reply  these  same  politicians,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny 
the  sovereignty  of  God ;  we  only  mean  that  the  authority  he 
delegates  is  delegated  to  the  people,  and  not  to  the  king  or  the 
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.  nobility.  If  by  people  you  utderstand  the  people  as  the  nation 
with  its  political  Acuities  and  organs,  and  not  the  people  as 
mere  isolated  individuals,  who  disputes  you  ?  Who  denies  that 
kings  and  nobilities  hold  their  powers,  if  not  from,  at  least  for, 
the  people,  and  forfeit  them  the  moment  they  refuse  to  exercise 
them  for  Uie  common  good  of  the  people?  What  are  you 
dreaming  of?  Do  you  suppose  all  men  have  lost  their  senses 
because  you  have  lost  yours  ?  Who  bom  and  brought  up  under 
a  republic,  who  acquainted  with  and  embracing  the  teachings 
of  Catholic  theologians,  is  likely  to  hold  the  slavish  doctrine,  that 
the  people  are  for  the  government,  not  the  government  for  the 
people  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  the  republican  and  Catholic  ad- 
vocate the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  passive  obedience, — the 
invention  of  Protestant  divines,  set  forth  and  defended  by  that 
pedantic  Scotchman,  the  so-called  English  Solomon  ?  Who  that 
has  meditated  on  the  saying  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  "  Let  him 
that  would  be  greatest  among  you  be  your  servant,"  can  hold 
that  a  prince  receives  power,  or  has  any  right  to  power,  but  for 
the  public  good  ?  We  do  not  deny  the  responsibility  of  kings 
and  nobles  to  the  nation,  or  that  the  nation  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  observing  certain  forms,  call  them  to  an  ac- 
count of  their  stewardship.  But  if  this  removes  your  objections 
to  our  doctrine,  it  by  no  means  removes  ours  to  yours.  Wtf 
complain  of  you,  not  because  you  make  princes  responsible  to 
the  'people,  that  is,  to  the  nation,  but  because  you  leave  the  peo- 
ple irresponsible,  and  make  them  subject  to  no  law  but  their 
own  will.  You  simply  transfer  the  despotism  from  the  one  or 
the  few  to  the  many,  and  deny  liberty  by  resting  in  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  the  people.  You  stop  with  the  people,  and,  if  you 
do  not  deny,  you  at  least  fail  to  assert,  the  sovereignty  of  God ; 
you  tell  them  their  will  is  sovereign,  without  adding  that  they 
have  only  a  delegated  sovereignty,  and  are  bound  to  exercise  it 
in  strict  accordance  with  and  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God. 
Here  is  your  original  sin.  On  your  ground,  no  provision  is 
made  for  liberty,  none  for  resistance  to  tyranny,  without  resort- 
mg  to  the  revolutionary  principle,  the  pretended  right  to  resist 
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kgitamate  goTernmenty  a  oootradiction  in  tenns,  and  alike  lioa- 
tile  to  liberty  and  to  authority.  On  our  gnrand,  the  right  to 
lesifit  tyranny  or  oppression  is  secnred  without  detriment  to  le- 
gitimate government ;  because  the  prince  who  transgreBsea  hit 
authority  and  betrays  hk  trust  forfeits  his  rights,  and  having 
lost  his  rights,  he  ceases  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable. 

But  we  are  told,  once,  more,  that  pracUcally  it  can  make  no 
diffexenoe  whether  we  say  the  will  of  God  is  sovereign,  or  the 
will  of  the  people ;  for  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  true  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  God,  aocordmg  to  the  maum,  Vox  populi^ 
vox  Dei.  We  deny  it  The  will  of  God  is  eternal  'and  im- 
mutable jusUce,  which  the  will  of  the  people  is  not  The  peo- 
ple may  and  do  often  actually  do  wrong.  We  have  no  more 
confidence  in  the  assertion,  '^The  people  can  do  no  wrong," 
than  we  have  in  its  brother  fiction,  "The  king  can  do  no 
wrong.^  The  people  must  bo  taken  either  as  individuals  or 
as  the  state.  As  individuals,  they  certainly  are  neither  infiilliblo 
nor  impeccable.  As  the  state,  they  are  only  the  aggregate  of 
individuals.  And  arc  we  to  be  told,  that  from  an  a,ggregation 
of  fallibles,  we  can  obtain  infallibility  ?  Show  us  a  promise 
from  Almighty  God,  made  to  the  people  in  one  capacity  or  the 
other,  tliat  he  will  presen-e  them  from  error  and  injustice!,  be- 
fore you  talk  to  us  of  their  infallibility.  The  people  in  their 
collective  capacity,  that  is,  the  state  popularly  constituted,  never 
surpass  the  general  average  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the 
same  people  taken  individually ;  and  as  this  falls  infinitely  below 
infallibility,  let  us  hear  no  more  of  the  infallibility  of  the  people. 
For  very  shame^s  sake,  after  denying,  as  most  of  you  do,  the 
possibility  of  an  infallible  Church  immediately  constituted  and 
assisted  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  do  not  stultify  yourselves  by  com- 
ing forward  now  to  assert  the  infallibility  of  the  people.  If  the 
people  are  infallible,  what  need  of  constitutions  to  protect  mi- 
norities, and  of  contrivances  for  the  security  of  individual  liberty, 
which  even  we  in  our  land  of  universal  suflfrage  find  to  be  in- 
dispensable ? 

But  we  return  to  our  original  position.    All  power  is  of  God. 
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By  him  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  just  Uungs.  €k>T^m- 
ment  is  a  sacred  trust  from  him,  to  be  exercised  according  to 
his  will,  hr  the  public  good.  The  government  which  he  in  his 
providence  has  instituted  lor  a  people;  and  which  confines  itself 
to  its  del^ated  powers,  for  the  true  end  of  government,  is  le- 
gitimate government,  whatever  its  form,  and  cannot  be  resisted 
without  sin.  But  the  government  which  is  arbitrarily  imposed 
upon  a  people,  or  which  betrays  its  trust,  or  usurps  powers 
seriously  to  tho  injury  of  its  subjects,  is  ill^timate,  and  has 
no  chum  to  our  allegiance.  Such  a  government  may  be  law- 
fully resisted,  and  sometimes  to  resist  it  becomes  an  imperative 
duty. 

But  who  is  to  dedde  whether  the  actual  government  has 
transcended  its  powers,  and  whether  the  case  has  occurred  when 
we  are  permitted  or  bound  to  resist  it  ?  This  is  a  grave  ques- 
tion, because,  if  the  fact  of  illegitimacy  bo  not  established  by 
some  competent  authority,  they  who  resist  run  the  hazard  of 
resisting  Intimate  government,  and  of  ruining  both  their  own 
souls  and  their  country.  Evidently  the  individual  is  not  to  de- 
cide for  himself  by  his  own  private  judgment ;  for  that  would 
leave  every  one  free  to  resist  the  government  whenever  he  should 
choose,  which  would  be  whenever  it  should  command  any  thing 
not  to  his  liking.  K  he  had  the  right  thus  to  resist,  the  gov- 
evoment  would  have  no  right  to  coerce  his  obedience,  and  there 
would  be  an  end  of  all  government  Evidently,  again,  not  the 
people,  for  we  must  take  the  people  either  as  the  state,  or  as 
outside  of  the  state.  Outside  of  the  state  they  are  simple  indi- 
viduals, and,  as  we  have  seen,  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  the 
light  to  decide.  As  the  state,  ^hey  have  no  Acuities  and  no  or- 
gans but  the  government  which  is  to  be  judged,  and  therefore 
can  neither  form  tior  express  a  judgment  Who,  then  ?  Evi- 
dently the  power  whoe-3  function  it  is  to  declare  the  law  of  God. 
Since  the  government  derives  its  authority  from  God,  and  is 
amenable  to  his  law,  evidently  it  can  be  tried  only  under  that 
law,  and  before  a  court  which  has  authority  to  declare  it,  and  to 
pronounce  judgment  accordingly. 
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But  what  shall  be  done  in  case  there  be  no  sncfa  ooait  of 
competent  jurisdiction  ?  We  reject  the  suppodtion.  Almighkj 
God  could  never  give  a  law  without  instituting  a  ooort  to  declare 
ity  and  to  judge  of  its  infractions.  We,  as  Catholics,  know  what 
and  where  that  court  is,  and  therefore  cannot  be  embarrassed 
by  the  question.  If  there  are  nations  who  have  no  such  court, 
or  who  refuse  to  recognize  the  one  Almighty  God  has  establish- 
ed, that  is  their  afiair,  not  ourn,  and  they,  not  we,  are  responsible 
for  the  embarrassments  to  which  they  are  subjected.  They,  un- 
doubtedly, are  obliged  either  to  assert  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance,  or  to  deny  the  kgitim^  of  any  g^yemment  by 
asserting  the  right  of  revolution ;  that  is,  they  have  no  altenue 
tive  but  anarchy  or  despotism,  as  their  history  proves.  But  this 
is  hot  our  fault  We  are  not  aware  that  we  are  obliged  to  ex- 
clude God  and  his  Church  from  our  politics  in  order  to  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  those  who  blaspheme  the  one  and  revile  the 
other.  We  are  not  aware  that  wo  are  obliged  to  renounce  our 
reason,  and  reject  the  lessons  of  experience,  because,  if  we  admit 
them,  they  prove  that  Almighty  God  has  made  his  Church  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  of  civil  authority  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  civil  liberty  on  the  other, — because  they  prove  that  the 
state  can  succeed  no  better  than  the  individual,  without  religion. 
We  have  never  supposed  that  a  man  could  be  a  Christian  and 
exclude  God  from  the  state,  and  we  have  no  disposition  to  con- 
cede, or  to  undertake  to  prove,  that  he  can  be.  If  the  Church 
is  necessar}'  as  a  teacher  of  piety  and  morals,  she  must  be  neces- 
sary to  decide  the  moral  questions  which  arise  between  prince  and 
prince,  and  between  prince  and  subject,  and  to  maintain  the  con- 
trary is  only  to  contradict  one's  selfl  Politics  are  nothing  but  a 
branch  of  general  ethics,  and  ethics  are  simply  practical  theolog}'. 
If  there  is  any  recognized  authority  in  theology,  that  authority 
must  have  jurisdiction  of  every  ethical  question,  that  is,  every 
question  which  involves  considerations  of  right  and  wrong,  in 
whatever  department  of  life  they  may  arise.  You  may  fight 
against  this  as  you  please,  but  you  cannot  change  the  unalterable 
nature  of  things.    It  is  useless  as  well  as  hard  to  kick  against  the 
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pricks.  The  qaestion  of  resistance,  presents  a  case  of  conscience,  a 
moral  question,  and  as  such  belongs  by  its  very  nature  to  the  spirit- 
ual order,  and  then  necessarily  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
legitimate  representative  of  that  order.  All  the  great  principles  of 
politics  and  law  are  ethical,  and  treated  as  such  by  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  theologians.  How,  then,  can  we  dispense  with  the 
agency  of  the  Church  in  politics,  any  more  than  in  private  mor- 
als or  in  fiuth  itself?  And  are  we  to  forego  civil  government, 
are  we  to  submit  passsively  to  tyrants,  or  to  nish  into  anarchy, 
because  the  madness  or  blindness  of  others  leaves  them  no  other 
alternative  ?  Must  we  reject  or  refrain  from  using  the  in&llible 
means  which  we  possess  for  determining  what  is  the  law  of  God, 
because  others  discard  them  and  attempt  to  get  on  without 
them  9  Must  we  strip  ourselves  and  run  naked  through  the 
streets,  because  some  of  our  brethren  obstinately  persist  in  being 
Adamites  ?    Really,  this  were  asking  too  much  of  us. 

But  let  no  one  be  frightened  out  of  his  propriety,  for  we 
really  say  no  more  for  our  Church  than  every  sectarian  claims 
for  his  sect, — ^no  more  in  principle  than  was  claimed  last  year  by 
the  Presbyterians,  when  they  officially  condemned  the  Mexican 
war,  or  by  the  Unitarians,  when,  as  officially  as  was  possiUe  with 
their  organization  or  want  of  organization,  they  did  the  same.  The 
Church,  in  the  case  wo  have  supposed,  decides  only  the  morality 
or  immorality  of  the  act  done  or  proposed  to  be  done.  And  is 
there  a  Protestant  who  belongs  to  what  is  called  a  church  who 
does  not  take  his  church  as  his  moral  teacher  ?  When  Philip 
of  Hesse  found  his  wife  unsatisfactory  to  him,  and  wished  to 
take  unto  himself  another,  did  he  not  submit  the  question  to 
Luther  and  the  pastors  of  the  new  religion  ?  What  are  your 
Protestant  ministers,  if  not,  in  your  estimation,  among  other 
things,  teachers  of  morals  ?  And  in  case  of  doubt,  to  whom 
would  you  apply  for  its  resolution  but  to  your  church,  such  as  it 
is  ?  Do  you  say  you  would  not  ?  To  whom,  then  ?  To  your 
politicians  ?  What  I  do  you  regard  politicians  as  safer  moral 
guides  than  your  pastors  ?  To  the  state  ?  So  you  hold  the 
itate  more  competent  to  decide  questions  of  morals  than  your 
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chareh !  But  the  Btate  is  the  party  accused ;  would  yoa 
it  to  be  judge  in  its  own  cause  \  Then  yon  are  at  its  meny, 
and  are  a  slave.  Trust  your  own  judgment?  But  you  are  a 
party  interested,  and  what  right  have  you  to  be  judge  in  your 
own  cause! 

The  fiust  is,  every  man  who  admits  religion  at  all  must  admit 
its  jurisdiction  over  all  moral  questions,  whether  in  their  indi- 
vidual or  in  their  social  application,  and  therefore  does  and  must 
.defer  in  them  to  that  authority  which  represents  for  him  the 
spiritual  order.    T)ie  state  has  no  commission  as  a  teacher  of 
morals  or  as  a  director  of  consciences,  and  unless  you  Ueod 
church  and  state,  and  absorb  the  spiritual  in  the  temporal,  yoa 
cannot  claim  authority  for  the  state  in  any  strictly  moral  quea 
tion.    The  theoiy  of  our  own  institutions  is  the  utter  incompe- 
tency of  the  state  in  spirituals.    But  spirituals  include  necessa- 
rily every  question  of  right  and  wrong,  whether  under  the  natu- 
ral law  or  the  revealed  law, — a  fact  too  often  overiooked,  and 
not  sufBciently  considered   by  some  even  of  our  nominally 
Catholic  politicians  and  newspaper- writ )rs  and  editors.     If  this 
be  so,  the  ligitimate  province  of  the  stat)  is  restricted  to  matters 
which  pertiun  to  human  prudence  and  rocial  economy.     With- 
in the  limits  of  the  law  of  God,  that  is,  providing  it  violate  no 
precept  of  the  natural  or  revealed  law,  rt  is,  as  we  have  said  in 
our  reply  to  Mr.  Tbomwell,  independent  and  free  to  pursue  the 
policy  which  human  wisdom  and   prudence  suggest  as  best 
adapted  to  secure  the  public  good.    To  give  it  a  wider  province 
would  be  to  claim  for  it  a  portion  at  least  of  that  very  authority 
which  Protestants  make  it  an  offence  in  us  to  daim  even  for  the 
Church  of  Qod.     We  chum  here  no  direct  temporal  authority 
for  the  Church,  but  we  do  claim,  and  shall,  as  long  as  we  retain 
our  reason,  continue  to  claim  for  her,  under  God,  supreme  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  questions  which  pertain  to  the 
spiritual  order.  ^ 

The  conscivative  doctrine  which  we  have  contended  for,  and 
which  does  not  happen  to  please  some  of  our  readers,  follows 
necessarily  from  this  doctrine  of  the  divine  origin  and  right  of 
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gOTemment.  No  one  particular  form  of  government  exists  by 
divine  right  for  every  people,  but  every  form  so  exists  for  the 
particular  nation  of  which  it  is  the  established  order.  The  es- 
tablished order,  the  constitution  of  the  state,  which  God  in  his 
providence  has  given  to  a  particular  people,  which  is  coeval  with 
that  people,  has  grown  up  with  it,  and  is  identified  with  its  whole 
public  life,  is  the  Intimate  order,  the  legal  constitution,  and 
therefore  sacred  and  inviolable.  If  sacred  and  inviolable,  it  must 
be  preserved,  and  no  changes  or  innovations  under  the  name  of 
progress  or  reform,  that  would  abolish  or  essentially  alter  it,  or 
that  would  in  any  degree  impair  its  free,  vigorous,  and  healthy 
action,  can  be  tolerated. 

This  is  the  doctrine  we  have  maintained,  and  this  is  asserted 
to  be  hostile  to  liberty  and  favorable  to  despotism.  However 
this  may  be,  the  doctrine  is  not  a  recent  doctrine  with  us,  not 
one  which  we  have  embraced  for  the  first  time  since  our  conver- 
sion to  Catholicity.  We  held  and  publicly  maintained  it  during 
that  period  of  our  life  when  we  were  regarded  as  a  liberalist, 
and  denounced  by  our  countrymen  as  a  radical,  a  leveller,  and 
a  disorganizer.  Thus,  in  October,  1838,  we  oppose  it  to  the 
mad  proceedings  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  maintain  that  it  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  condemning  those  proceedings,  that  thev 
are*^  unconstitutional  and  revolutionary. 

"We  would  acquit  the  Abohtionists,  also,  of  all  wish  to 
change  fundamentally  the  character  of  our  institutions.  They 
are  not,  at  least  the  honest  part  of  tlicm,  politicians  ;  but  very 
simple-minded  men  and  women,  who  crave  excitement,  and  seek 
it  in  Abolition  meetings,  and  in  getting  up  Abolition  societies 
and  petitions,  instead  of  seeking  it  in  ball-rooms,  theatres,  or 
places  of  ^Eishionable  amusement  or  dissipation.  Politics,  prop- 
erly speaking,  they  abominate,  because  poli(ji»  would  require 
them  to  think,  and  they  wish  only  to  feel.  Doubtless  some  of 
them  are  moved  by  generous  sympathies,  and  a  real  regard  for 
the  well-being  of  the  Negro  ;  but  the  principal  moving  cause  of 
their  proceedmgs,  after  the  craving  for  excitement,  and  perhaps 
notoriety,  is  the  feeling  that  slavery  is  a  national  disgrace.  Now 
this  feeling,  as  we  have  shown,  proceeds  from  a  misconception 
of  the  real  character  of  our  institutions,    lliis  feeling  can  be 
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justified  only  on  the  snpposition  that  we  are  a  oonsoUdated  re* 
public  Its  existence  is  therefore  a  proo(  that,  whatever  be  the 
conscious  motives  in  the  main  of  the  Abolitionisti  their  proceed- 
ings strike  against  our  Federal  system. 

'^  Well,  what  if  tliey  do  ?  replies  the  Abolitionist  If  Feder- 
alism, or  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty,  which  yon  say  is  the 
American  system  of  politics,  prohibits  us  from  laboring  to  free 
the  slave,  then  down  with  it.  Any  system  of  government,  any 
political  relations,  which  prevent  me  from  laboring  to  break  the 
yoke  of  the  oppressor  and  to  set  the  captive  free,  is  a  wicked 
system,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed.  God  disowns  it,  Christ  dis- 
owns it,  and  man  ought  to  disown  it  If  consolidation,  if  cen- 
tralization, be  the  order  that  enables  us  to  free  the  slave,  then 
give  us  consolidation,  give  us  centralizadon.  It  is  the  true  doc- 
trine. It  enables  one  to  plead  for  the  slave,  llie  slave  is 
crushed  under  his  master's  foot ;  the  slave  is  dying ;  I  see  noth- 
ing but  the  slave  ;  I  hear  nothing  but  the  slave's  cries  for  deliv- 
erance. Away  with  your  paper  barriers  !  away  with  your  idle 
prating  about  State  rights !  clear  the  way !  let  me  run  to  the 
slave !  Any  thing  that  frees  the  slave  is  right,  is  owned  by 
God. 

"  We  express  here  the  sentiment  and  use  very  nearly  the  lan- 
guage of  the  AboUtionists.  Tiiey  have  rfo  respect  for  govern- 
ment as  such.  They,  indeed,  are  fast  adopting  the  ultra- radical 
doctrine,  that  all  government  is  founded  in  usurpation,  and  is  an 
evil  which  all  true  Christians  must  labor  to  abolish.  They  have, 
at  least  some  of  them,  nominated  Jesas  Christ  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States ;  as  much  as  to  say,  in  the  only  practical 
Sense  to  be  given  the  nomination,  that  there  shall  be  no  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  but  an  idea,  and  an  idea  without  any 
visible  embodiment ;  which  is  merely  contending,  in  other  words, 
that  there  shall  be  no  visible  government,  no  political  institutions 
whatever.  Tiiey  have  fixed  their  minds  on  a  given  object,  and, 
finding  that  the  political  institutions  of  the  country  and  the  laws 
of  the  land  are  against  them,  they  deny  the  legitimacy  of  all 
laws  and  of  all  political  institutions.  Let  them  carry  their  doc- 
trines out,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  most  radical  revolution  in 
the  institutions  of  the  country  must  be  the  result 

**  Now,  we  ask,  has  a  revolution  become  necessary  ?  Is  it  no 
longer  possible  to  labor  for  the  progress  of  Humanity  in  this 
country,  without  changing  entirely  the  character  of  our  political 
institutions  ?  Must  we  change  our  Federal  system,  destroy  the 
existing  relations  between  the  States  and  tlie  Union  and  between 
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le  atatt*  themselves}  Nay,  must  no  destroy  all  oulward,  via- 
ie  goTeniment,  abolish  all  Inns,  and  leave  the  community  in 
10  state  in  whith  the  Jews  were,  when  'there  was  no  king  in 
rael,  and  every  mnn  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own 
rea ! '  We  put  these  queations  in  soberncsa,  and  with  a  deep 
eling  of  their  magnitude.  The  Abolition  ranks  are  full  of  in- 
ue  dreamers,  and  fuller  yet  of  men  and  women  ready  to  uo- 
irtake  to  realize  any  dream,  however  insane,  nnd  at  any  ex- 
inse.  We  ask,  therefore,  tijese  questiom  with  solemnity,  and 
fearful  forebodings  for  our  country.  Wo  rarely  fear,  we 
'  tremble  at  the  prospect  of  evil  to  come.  The  habitual 
of  our  own  mind  is  that  of  serene  trust  in  the  future ;  and 
in  this  respect  we  are  thought  to  have  a  fault,  it  is  in  being 
3  sanguine,  in  hoping  too  much.  But  we  confess,  the  pro- 
sdinga  of  the  Abolitionists,  coupled  with  their  vague  spccula- 
s  and  their  crude  notions,  do  fill  us  with  lively  alarm,  and 
lake  us  apprehend  danger  to  our  beloved  country.  We  beg, 
I  the  name  of  God  and  of  man,  the  Abolitionists  to  pause,  and 
Uiey  love  liberty,  ask  themselves  what  liberty  has,  in  the  long 
In,  to  gain  by  overthrowing  the  system  of  government  we  have 
ihiblBhed,  by  efieoting  a  revolution  in  the  very  foundaUon  of 
gr  Federal  system. 
"For  oureelves,  wa  have  accepted  with  our  whole  heart  the 

Eilitieal  system  adopted  by  our  fathers We  take  the 

jnerican  political  system  as  our  starling-point,  as  our  primitive 
and  wo  repulse  whatever  is  repugnant  to  it,  and  accept, 
od  whatever  is  essential  to  its  preservation.  We  take  our 
rod  on  the  Idea  of  our  institutions,  and  labor  with  all  our  soul 
realize  and  develop  it.  As  a  lover  of  our  race,  aa  th«  devot- 
i  friend  of  liberty,  of  the  progress  of  mankind,  we  feel  that  we 
ust,  in  tliia  country,  be  (onaervalive,  not  radical.  If  we  do- 
nnd  the  elevation  of  labor  and  Uie  laboring  classes,  we  do  it 
ily  in  accordance  with  our  institutions  and  for  the  purpose  of 
eserving  them,  by  removing  all  discrepancy  between  their 
it  and  the  social  habits  and  condition  of  the  people  on  whom 
If  are  to  act  and  to  whose  keeping  they  are  intrusted.  We 
miind  reform  only  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  American  in- 
itntions  in  their  real  character ;  and  we  can  tolerate  no  changes, 
»  innovations,  no  alleged  improvements,  not  introduced  in 
rict  accordance  with  the  relations  which  do  subsist  between 
M  States  and  the  Union  and  between  the  Status  themselves, 
lere  is  our  political  creed.  More  jiower  in  the  Federal  govem- 
lout  than  wiis  given  it  bv  ihi-  f'onvention  which  framed  the 
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<!]!oiistitation  would  be  daogerous  to  the  SMe^  and  with  km 
power  the  Federal  government  would  not  be  able  to  subdrt. 
We  take  h,  then,  as  it  k  The  tact,  that  any  given  measure  it 
neoesBaiy  to  preserve  it  as  it  is,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  adopt- 
ing that  measure ;  the  fact,  that  a  |^ven  measure  is  opposed  to 
it  as  it  is,  and  has  a  tendency  to  increase  or  diminish  its  power, 
is  a  suffident  reason  for  rejecting  that  measure." — The  BoiUm 
Quarterly  BevUw^  1838,  Vol  L  pp.  492-495. 

The  sam^  doctrine  we  had  inculcated  in  the  Review  for  the 
previous  July  of  the  same  year. 

"Our  government,  in  its  measures  and  practical  character, 
should  conform  as  strictly  as  possible  to  the  ideal  or  theoiy  of 
our  institutions.  Nobody,  we  trust,  is  prepared  for  a  revolu- 
tion ;  nobody,  we  also  trust,  is  bold  enough  to  avow  a  wish  to 
depart  very  widely  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  insti- 
tutions; and  everybody  will  admit  that  the  statesman  should 
study  to  preserve  those  institutions  in  their  simplicity  and  in- 
tegrity, and  should  seek,  in  every  law  or  measure  he  proposes, 
merely  to  bring  out  their  practical  worth,  and  secure  the  ends 
for  wliicli  they  were  established.  Their  spirit  should  dictate 
eveiy  legislative  enactment,  every  judicial  decision,  and  every 
executive  measure.  Any  law  not  in  harmony  with  their  genius, 
any  measure  which  would  be  likely  to  disturb  the  nicely  adjusted 
balance  of  their  respective  powers,  or  that  would  give  thenvin 
their  practical  operation,  a  character  essentially  dificreut  from 
tlie  one  they  were  originally  intended  to  have,  should  be  dis- 
countenanced, and  never  for  a  single  moment  entertained. 

"  We  would  not  be  understood  to  be  absolutely  opposed  to 
all  innovations  or  changes,  whatever  their  character.  It  is  true, 
we  can  never  consent  to  disturb  Uie  settled  order  of  a  state,  with- 
out  strong  and  urgent  reasons ;  but  we  can  conceive  of  cases  in 
which  we  should  deem  it  our  duty  to  demand  a  revolution. 
When  a  government  has  outlived  its  idea,  and  the  institutions 
of  a  country  no  longer  boar  any  relation  to  the  prevailing  habits, 
thoughts,  and  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  have  become  a  mere 
dead  carcass,  an  encumbrance,  an  oflbnce,  we  can  call  loudly  for 
a  revolution,  and  behold  with  comparative  coolness  its  terrible  do- 
ings. But  such  a  cjise  does  not  as  yet  present  itself  here.  Our 
institutions  are  all  young,  full  of  life,  and  Uie  future.  Ilere,  we 
cannot  be  revolutionists.  Here,  we  can  tolerate  no  innovations, 
uo  changes,  which  touch  fundamental  laws.    None  are  admisai- 
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i»  but  »uch  M  are  needed  to  prwerve  our  inslitutioiis  ta  their 
Vi^ptial  c:I)flT«iM«r,  to  bnn[r  out  their  coiit-'ealed  beauty,  to  dear 
\te  Sold  for  their  free  operution,  mid  U>  ff\e  more  dtrectrun 
|ul  foPM  to  their  legilimiite  nctivily,  Evc-ry  measure  must  b«  in 
tuiiiony  wilU  ihetn,  grow,  m  it  wt-ro,  out  of  theni,  and  be  but 
I  devetupment  of  their  funJaniental  laws." — Vol.  i.  pp.  334, 335. 

Undoubtedly,  we  here  recognijie  a  case  in  whicli  a  revolution 
ronld  be  -justifiable ;  but  itot  a  case  in  which  it  would  be  law- 
U  to  subvert  the  constitution ;  for  the  case  supposed  is  one  in 
I  the  constitution  has  already  been  subverted,  and  ceased 
>  be  living  and  operative.  The  doctrine  is  nowise  different 
nvn  our  present  doetrine  on  the  subject,  only  what  we  called 
Bvdnlion  then  wo  should  call  by  another  name  now.  The 
weinenta  uf  a  i>eople  to  depose  the  tyrant,  to  throw  oBf  the 
tghimate  and  to  restore  the  legitimate  authority,  are  not  a 
Rvotutton  in  the  sense  in  which  we  deny  the  right  of  revolution. 
bis  ecaeatial  to  our  idea  of  a  revolution,  that  it  shonld  involve, 
n  some  T«spec^  an  effort  or  int-^ntion  to  subvert  the  legal  au- 
■ority  of  s  BlMa.  l(,  for  inatanc^,  it  be  conceded  that  Ireland 
t  ftii  integral  \>nn  of  the  British  empire,  or,  rather,  of  the  Brit- 
di  atAta,  aa  efl<>rt  on  the  part  of  Irishmen  to  sever  her  from  tlie 
Iritklt  ttale,  and  erect  her  into  an  independent  nation,  would 
e  revolutionary  and  unjusliliitblo.  But  if  it  be  conceded  that 
he  is  B  separate  sUle,  that  she  has  never  been  merged  in  the 
Britisli  btote,  and  has  been  hound  to  it  only  by  a  mutual  com- 
■ot,  and  if  it  be  conceded  or  eetablished  that  England  has 
roken  tlie  compact  or  not  complied  with  its  conditions,  a  like 
■t  at  separation  and  independence  would  involve  no  revoln- 

»«y  principle,  and,  if  pmdent  or  expedient,  would  be  justi- 

lable,  even  though  it  ahonld  lead  to  a  fi»trful  and  protracted  war 
ketween  the  two  nations. 

U  ia  clear,  however,  from  these  extracts,  that,  as  long  ago  aa 
IB38,  we  were,  in  relation  to  our  oivn  countr)',  decidedly  con- 
Here  is  another  extract  from  the  same  Review,  for 
October,  1841.  which  proves  that  we,  while  still  regarded  aa  a 
mdical,  gencmliied  it  and  extended  it  to  all  countries. 


,.•' 
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^In  tbk  matter  of  worid-refiirmiiug  it  is  our  nrisfertaiie  to 
ditiigree  with  our  radical  brethren.  Tbe  reforma  which  can  lie 
.btroduoed  into  any  one  country  are  predetermiued  by  its  geo- 
graphical position,  the  productions  of  its  soil,  and  the  genius  of 
Its  people  and  of  its  eidsting  institutions.  Any  reform  which 
requires  the  introduction  or  the  destruction  of  a  ftindamental 
element  is  precluded.  All  reforms  must  consist  in,  and  be  re- 
stricted to,  clearing  away  anomalies  and  developing  already  ad- 
mitted principles.'^ — ^VoL  rv.  p.  532. 

Here  is  the  conservative  doctrine  stated  as  broadly  an4.  as 
distinctly  as  we  state  it  now,  and  we  could  easily  show  that  we 
entertained  it  at  a  much  earlier  date.  Doubtless  there  are  many 
things  to  be  found  in  The  BosUm  Quarterly  Review  not  easily 
reconcilable  with  this  doctrine ;  for  we  had  not,  at  the  time  of 
conductiDg  it,  reduced  all  our  ideas  to  a  systematic  and  harmo- 
nious whole.  Moreover,  we  wrote  with  less  care  than  we  do 
now ;  for  we  wrote  more  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  thought 
than  of  establishing  conclusions.  But  the  discrepancies  to  be 
detected  are  in  general  more  apparent  than  real ;  for  we,  un- 
happily, adopted  the  practice  of  using  popular  terms  in  an  un- 
popular sense,  which  often  gave  us  the  appearance  of  advocat- 
ing doctrines  we  by  no  means  intended.  Thus,  we  adopted  the 
word  democracy^  but  defined  it  in  a  sense  of  our  own,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  popular  sense.  We  did  the  same  with  many 
other  terms.  There  was  in  this  no  intention  to  deceive.  But 
wo  had  a  theory, — ^for  in  those  tim^  we  ¥rere  addicted  to  theo- 
rizing,— that  the  people  used  terms  in  a  loose  and  vague  sense, 
and  that  the  business  of  the  writer  was  to  seize  and  define  it, — 
to  give  in  its  precision  what  the  people  really  mean  by  the  term, 
if  they  could  but  explain  their  meaning  to  themselves.  But  we 
found  by  experience  that  we  could  not  make  the  people  attend 
to  our  definitions,  and  that  they  would,  in  spite  of  them,  con- 
tinue to  use  the  popular  term  in  its  popular  sense,  and  that,  if 
we  wished  to  express  another  sense,  or  the  same  sense  some- 
what modified,  we  must  select  another  term.  The  mistake  we 
fell  into  is  fallen  into  by  many  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
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detect  it.    Some  of  our  friends  have  tried  to  find  fiiult  with  our 
views  on  liberty,  when  their  own  views  were  the  same  as  ours. 
They  use  the  word  liberty  in  relations  in  which  we  avoid  it ; 
but  they,  in  *using  it,  fail  to  convey  their  real  meaning.     The 
popular  mind  understands  by  liberty  something  very  different 
from  what  they  do.    It  is  necessary  to  select  terms  with  a  view  of 
denying  what  we  do  not  mean,  as  well  as  of  expressing  what 
we  do  mean.    Many  of  the  inconsistencies  we  have  been  charged 
with  have  grown  out  of  our  former  neglect  of  this  rule,  and  not 
a  few  of  the  changes  we  are  supposed  to  have  undergone  are 
really  nothing  but  changes  in  our  terminology,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  our  real  meaning  out  to  public  apprehension. 
But  this  by  the  way.    Versatile  as  we  may  have  been,  we  have 
always  had  certain  fixed  principles,  and  what  they  were  may  be 
known  by  noting  what  we  have  cast  off  in  our  advance  towards 
manhood,  and  what  we  have  retained  and  still  retain.     The  con> 
servative  prindple  is  evidently  one  of  these,  and  as  we  undenia- 
bly held  it  when  nobody  dreamed  of  charging  us  with  hostility 
to  liberty,  we  cannot  see  why  our  holding  it  now  should  be  con- 
strued into  proof  that  we  are  on  the  side  of  despotism. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  doctrine  it<velf.  People  hold  it  objec- 
tionable, because  they  suppose  it  commands  us  to  preserve  old 
abuses  and  forbids  us  to  labor  for  the  progress  of  civilization. 
But  in  this  they  assume  two  things : — 1.  That  the  legitimate 
constitution  of  a  state  is,  or  may  be,  an  abuse ;  and,  2.  That  the 
progress  of  civilization  is  denied,  if  the  right  to  subvert  the  con- 
stitution is  denied. 

The  first  involves  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Nothing  legal  or 
legitimate  is  or  can  be,  an  abuse ;  An  abuse  is  a  misuse  of  that 
which  is  legal.  The  abuse  is  always  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion, or  at  lea<^t  some  departure  from  it ;  and  consequently  con- 
servatism, or  the  preservation  of  the  constitution,  instead  of  re- 
quiring us  to  conserve  the  abuse,  imperatively  commands  us  to 
redress  it ;  because,  if  not  redressed,  it  may  in  time  undermine 
and  destroy  the  constitution  itself. 

The  second  is  equally  unfounded.    The  destruction  of  the 
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ooostitation  »  the  destroetion  of  the  state  itaeU^  ito  reaolvtion 
into  anardiy  or  despoUsro,  either  of  which  »  fiital  to  dTilitttioQ. 
What  should  we  think  of  the  physician  who  ahoold  andertaka 
to  restore  a  man  to  health,  or  to  increase  his  soandneas  and 
Tigor,  by  destroying  his  constitution}  What  we  should  think 
of  him  is  precisely  what  we  ought  to  think  oC  the  statesman 
who  seeks  to  advance  ciYilixation  by  subverting  the  oonatitiitioii 
of  the  state.  The  progress  of  civilization  is  inconceivable  with- 
out the  progress  of  the  state,  and  the  progress  of  the  state  is  in-, 
conceivable  without  the  existence  of  the  state.  How,  then,  can 
the  subversion,  that  is^  the  destruction,  of  the  state  tend  to  ad- 
vance dvilisation  I  If  you  wfll  listen  either  to  common  sense  or 
to  the  lessons  of  experience,  you  will  grant  that  revolutioin  tend 
only  to  throw  men  into  barbarism  and  savagism.  The  pasnons 
they  call  forth  are  the  lowest,  fiercest,  and  most  brutal  of  our 
nature,  and  your  patriot  so  called,  he  who  seeks  to  ad^nnce  his 
country  by  destroying  its  constitution,  is  usually  a  tiger  for  his 
ferocity. 

But  it  ifl  said  that  the  existing  constitution  is  destroyed  only 
in  order  to  make  way  for  a  new  and  better  organization  of  the 
state.  When  you  have  shown  us  an  instance,  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  world,  in  which  the  destruction  of  an  existing  consti- 
tution of  a  state  has  been  followed  by  the  introductbn  and 
adoption  of  a  new  and  better  one, — better  for  the  particular  na- 
tion, we  mean, — we  will  give  up  the  point,  acknowledge  that  we 
have  been  in  this  whole  matter  consummate  fools,  and  become 
as  mad  revolutionists  as  the  best  of  you.  But  such  an  instance 
cannot  be  found.  How  often  must  we  tell  you  that  a  constitu- 
tion cannot  be  made  as  one  makes  a  wheel-barrow  or  a  steam- 
engine, — that  of  the  constitution  we  must  say,  as  we  say  of  the 
poet,  "Nascitur,  non  fit?"  It  is  generated,  not  constructed, 
and  no  human  wisdom  can  give  to  a  state  its  constitution.  The 
experiment  has  often  been  tried,  and  has  just  as  often  foiled. 
Shaftesbury  and  Locke  tried  it  for  the  Carolinas.  They  (ailed. 
France  tried  it  in  her  old  revolution;  she  is  trying  it  again. 
Her  former  experiment  resulted  in  anarchy,  military  despotism. 
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and  the  restoration ;  her  present  experiment  in  four  short  months 
has  readied  military  despotism.  England  has  tried  it,  and  sent 
ont  from  her  mills  at  home,  abng  vnth  her  other  manufactures, 
a  ooBstitotion  cut  and  dried  for  each  of  her  colonies,  and  in  what 
inatance  has  the  constitution  not  proved  a  curse  to  the  colony  for 
which  it  was  made  and  on  which  it  has  been  imposed  ?  Who 
are  these  men  who  now  come  forward  and  ask  us  to  credit  them 
in  spite  of  philosophy,  of  common  sense,  uniform  ex|>erienoe, 
and  experiment  ?  Surely  they  must  be  prodigies  of  modesty,  or 
^Be  count  largely  on  our  simplicity  and  credulity. 

But  we  are  referred  to  our  own  country,  to  the  American 
Revolution.  Be  ft  so.  In  reply,  we  might  refer  to  the  Spanish 
American  revolutions,  as  a  case  much  more  in  point  But  our 
own  country  is  the  case  on  which  the  modem  revolutionists 
chiefly  rely  for  their  justification.  We  do  not  contest  the  right 
of  the  Anglo-American  colonics  to  separate  from  the  mother 
conntry ;  we  are  not  the  men  to  condemn  the  Congress  of  1776 ; 
and  wo  cheerfully  concede  the  prosperity  which  has  followed  the 
separation.  But  what  is  called  the  American  Revolution  was 
no  revoliition  in  the  sense  in  which  we  deny  the  right  of  revo- 
lution, and  in  it  there  was  no  subversion  of  the  state,  no  destruc- 
tion of  ^e  existing  constitution,  and  no  assertion  of  the  right  to  < 
destroy  it  The  colonies  were  held  by  compact  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.  The  tyranny  of  George  the  Third  broke  that 
compact,  and  absolved  the  colonies  from  their  allegiance.  Ab- 
solved from  their  alle^ance  to  the  crown,  they  were,  ipso  facto, 
sovereign  states,  and  the  war  which  followed  was  simply  a  war 
in  defence  of  their  independence  as  such  states.  No  abuse  of 
terms  can  convert  such  a  war  into  a  revolutionary  war.  Then 
there  was  no  civil  revolution.  The  internal  state  of  the  colonies 
was  not  dissolved,  and  there  was  no  war  on  the  constitution  of 
the  American  states.  They  retained  .substantially  the  very  polit- 
ical constitutions  with  which  they  commenced,  and  retain  them 
up  to  this  moment  Wo  have  never  undergone  a  revolution  in 
any  sense  like  the  European  revolutions  which  have  followed 
dnee  the  war  of  our  independence.    Slight  alterations  have  from 
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time  to  tiine  been,  Iriselj  or  nnwiielj,  effected  in  the  State  ooo- 
stitutioiis,  but  none  wbidi  bave  stnibk  at  fWimitiil  prindpleAi 

Nor  wiB  the  formation  of  oar  Federal  Conatitntion  my  tfaiog 
like  what  the  French  National  AnemUj  are  attempting.  & 
was  similar  in  its  character  to  what  the  German  Diet  at  Frank- 
fi>rt  have  just  done,  or  are  still  engaged  in  doing.  It  was  not 
making  and  giving  a  constitution  to  a  people  who  had  just  ovei^ 
thrown  an  old  government,  destroyed  the  old  constitution,  and 
resolved  the  state  into  its  orij^nal  elements,  but  was  the  act  of 
free,  sovereign  states,  already  constitnted,  and  exercising  all  the 
ftculties  of  sovereign  states.  Here  are  vast  diflferences,  whidi 
are  too  often  overlooked,  and  which  should  prevent  our  condnct 
in  throwing  iM  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  forming  the 
Federal  Union  from  being  regarded  as  a  precedent  for  those  who 
would  destroy  an  existing  constitution  for  the  purpose  of  re5r- 
ganizing  the  state.  We  never  did  any  thing  of  the  sort,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  result  of  what  we  did  do  has  been  great 
national  prosperity  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  such  will  be  the 
result  of  revolutions  in  the  European  states.  Revolutionist?  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  especially  abroad,  do  not  sufficiently  con- 
sider the  wide  difference  between  colonies  already  existing  as 
bodies  politic,  exercising  nearly  all  the  functions  of  government, 
separating  themselves  politically,  under  the  authority  of  their 
local  governments,  from  the  mother  country,  and  setting  up  for 
themselves,  and  the  insurrection  of  the  mob  against  the  existing 
constitution,  destroying  it,  and  attempting  to  replace  it  by  one 
of  their  own  making.  We  were  children  /come  to  our  majority, 
leaving  our  fathcr^s  house  to  become  heads  of  establishments  of 
our  own ;  the  revolutionists  are  parricides,  who  knock  their  aged 
parent  in  the  head  or  cut  his  throat  in  order  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  homestead. 

But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  doctrine  we  put 
forth  is  not  favorable  to  despotism  ;  for  despotism  is  as  destruc- 
tive of  the  legitimate  constitution  as  revolutionism  in  &vor  of 
what  is  called  Liberalism.  Radicalism  and  despotism  are  only 
two  phases  of  one  and  the  same  thing.    Despotism  is  radicalism 
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Q  plaw ;  radiualism  is  deapotiam  out  of  placfl.  Both  are  un- 
Doittlitatian.ll,  uud  to  pre9cr\'e  the  constitution  requires  us  to 
tppose  tlic  one  as  mucli  ns  the  other.  Liberty  demands  ibe 
mpremacv  of  ihc  law,  and  Iniv  is  will  regulnlod  by  reasoD,  tm- 
Runed  by  justice ;  and  lo  preserve  law  in  this  senst.-,  we  must 
uat  every  attempt,  come  it  from  what  quarter  it  may,  to  sub- 
titaba  for  it  tlie  government  of  arbitrary  will. 

Nobody  denies  tlio  right  to  correet  abuses.  The  doctrine  we 
tt  forth  not  only  ooncedi's  our  right  to  correct  abuses,  but  makm 
e  have  eeen.  our  duty  to  correct  them.  All  that  it  fijr- 
our  right  to  correct  them  by  illegal,  and  therefore  uDJus- 
meam.  We  must  obey  the  law  in  correcting  Uie  abuses 
f  the  law,  the  constitution  in  repelling  ila  enemies.  This  re- 
1  B  juat,  and  good  ends  are  never  attiunable  by  unjust 
Needs  it  be  said  again  and  again,  that  iniquity  can 
r  lead  to  justice,  tyranny  to  liberty  1  But  observing  this 
CBtrictioii,  you  may  go  as  far  as  you  please.  The  doctrine  we 
)Qt«nd  for  does  not,  indeed,  allow  you  to  change  a  legal  mon- 
rchy  into  a  democracy,  nor  n  democracy,  where  it  is  the  legal 
as  with  us,  into  a  monarchy ;  but  it  does  allow  yon  to 
e  the  indi^'id^als  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
reramenL  Kings,  as  long  as  tliey  reign  justly,  reign  by  di- 
e  right;  hnd  in  this  sense,  aiul  in  no  other,  wo  accept  the 
e  of  the  divine  right  of  kings ;  but  when  they  cease  to 
mga  justly,  become  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  they  forfeit  their 
l^bla,  and  the  authority  reverts  to  the  nation,  to  be  exerdsed, 
loweyer,  in  accordance  with  its  fundamental  constitution.  The 
n  may  depose  the  tyrant,  even  dispossess,  for  sufficient  res- 
9,  the  reigning  femily,  and  caU  a  new  dynasty  to  the  throne; 
br  no  nation  can  be  rightfully  llie  property  of  a  prince,  or  of  a 
{unily,  or  bouod  to  submit  to  eternal  slavery.  Thus  &ir  we  go ; 
fiir  we  hold  with  the  great  Catholic  authorities,  that  the  king  is 
it  in  reigning,  but  in  reigning  justly. 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  vindicate  our  doctrine  from  llie 
VJl&rge  of  being  hostile  to  liberty  and  fevorable  to  despotism. 
?fe  yield  to  no  man  m  our  love  of  liberty,  but  we  have  alwaya 
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tBh  that  just  ends  ard  more  easQy  gamed  by  j«t  than  by  «ii|Mk 
means,  and  that  the  tnith  »  much  more  efiectnaDy  defeiided  by 
argumentB  drawn  from  soand  than  ftom  Bnaoimd  prindpleB.  It 
is  not  that  we  are  indifierent  to  liberty,  but  that  we  reject  the 
giXNinds  on  which  modem  politidans  defend  it^  and  disqtprore 
of  the  means  by  which  they  seek  to  secure  it  We  have  shown 
that  those  grounds  are  untenable,  and  that  those  means  are  fitted 
only  to  defeat  the  end  for  which  they  are  adopted.  He  who 
wants  more  than  justice  will  give  him  wants  what  he  cannot 
ha?e  without  injustice  to  others.  Our  doctrine  will  satisfy  no 
such  man,  and  we  should  be  satisfied  inth  no  doctrine  thait 
wonkL.  He  who  wishes  for  liberty  without  obedience  to  law 
wishes  for  what  never  has  been  and  never  can  be.  An  andion^ 
ty  which  does  not  restrain,  which  is  only  an  instrument  to  be 
used  when  it  serves  our  purpose,  and  to  be  cast  off  the  moment 
it  can  no  longer  serve  it,  is  no  legitimate  authority,  is  not  a  gov- 
ernment at  all.  If  we  have  government,  it  must  govern,  and  we 
must  obey  it,  even  when  to  obey  it  may  be  a  restraint  on  our 
private  feelings  and  passions,  for  it  is  only  at  this  price  that  we 
can  purchase  immunity  from  the  private  feelings  and  passions 
of  others.  Nothing  is,  then,  in  reality  more  unwise  than  to 
cherish  an  impatience  of  restraint  and  a  spirit  of  insubordination. 
The  sooner  we  learn  the  difficult  lesson  of  obedience,  the  better 
will  it  be  for  us.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  have  every  thing  our 
own  way ;  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  to  our  advantage,  if  we 
could.  Life  has,  and  as  long  as  the  world  stands  will  have,  its 
trials,  and,  however  impatient  we  may  be,  there  is  and  will  be 
much  which  we  can  conquer  only  by  learning  to  bear  it  It  is 
easy  to  stir  up  a  revolution,  to  subvert  a  throne  or  a  dynasty ; 
but  to  reestablish  order,  to  readjust  the  relations  of  man  with 
man,  of  prince  with  subject  and  subject  with  prince,  so  as  to  re- 
move all  evils  and  satisfy 'every  wish, — this  is  labor,  this  is  woA, 
which  no  mortal  man  has  ever  yet  been  equal  to.  A  man 
could  lose  paradise,  bring  sin,  death,  and  all  our  woe  into  the 
world ;  only  a  God  could  repair  the  damage,  and  restore  ns  to 
the  heaven  we  had  forfeited; 
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Our  doc4rin^^  jost  at  this  moment,  may  be  unpopular,  and 
W8  know  it  will  put  no  money  into  our  pockety  and  bring  us  no 
applause ;  but  this  is  not  our  fault,  nor  a  reason  why  we  should 
withhold  it  Having  never  yet  pandered  to  popular  prejudices, 
or  sought  to  derive  profit  from  popular  passions  and  fallacies, 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  do  it  now.  We  love  our  country,  per- 
haps, as  much  as  some  others  who  make  much  more  parade  of 
their  patriotism ;  and  we  love  liberty,  it  may  be,  as  well,  and 
are  likely  to  swve  it  as  effectually,  as  our  young  revolutionists 
in  whom  reason  ^sleeps  and  declamation  roars.''  We  have, 
indeed,  a  toleraUe  pair  <^  lungs,  and  if  not  a  musical,  at  least 
a  strong  voice ;  we  know  and  could  ube  all  the  commonplaces 
<^  our  young  patriots,  and  reformers, — ^nay,  we  think  we  could^ 
if  we  were  to  try,  beat  them  at  their  own  trade,  grave  and  staid 
as  we  have  become ;  but  we  have  no  disposition  to  enter  the 
lists  with  them.  We  have  never  seen  any  good  come  from  the 
declamatory  speeches  and  fiery  patriotism  of  boys  just  escaped 
the  ferula  of  the  pedagogue,  and  who  can  give  utterance  to 
nothing  but  puerile  rant  about  liberty  and  patriotism.  We 
have  never  seen  good  come  to  a  country  whose  counsellors  were 
young  men  with  downy  chins,  and  we  set  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  the  country  in  which  they  can  take  the  lead,  whatever  else 
it  is  fitted  for,  is  not  fitted  for  the  liberty  which  comes  through 
popular  institutions. 

We  can  weep  as  well  as  our  juniors  over  a  nation  robbed  of 
its  rights,  on  whose  palpitating  heart  is  planted  the  iron  heel  of 
the  conqueror,  and  have  the  will,  if  not  the  power,  to  strike,  if 
we  can  but  see  a  vulnerable  spot,  or  a  chance  that  the  blow  will 
tell  upon  the  tyrant  But,  as  a  general  thing,  we  have  a  great 
distaste  for  the  valor  that  evaporates  in  words,  though  they  be 
great  and, high-sounding  words,  well  chosen,  skilfully  arranged, 
and  admirably  pronounced ;  and  an  equal  distaste  even  for 
deeds  which  recoil  upon  the  actor,  and  aggravate  his  sufferings, 
already  too  afflicting  to  behold.  We  biflieve  it  wise  to  bide 
one's  time,  and  to  take  council  of  prudence.  In  most  cases, 
the  sufferings  of  a  people  spring  firom  moral  causes  beyond  thc^ 
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reach  of  dvil  govemment^  and  thej  u^  raidy  the  bat  patriote 
who  piunt  them  in  the  most  vivid  colony  and  fooae  up  popolar 
indignation  against  the  dvil  aathoritieB.'  Mndi  more  eftctnal 
service  could  be  rendered  in  a  more  qniet  and  peaoefbl  wajt 
by  each  one  seeking,  in  his  own  immediate  sphere^  to  remove 
the  moral  causes  of  the  evils  endured.  St  Vincent  of  Paul 
was  a  fiur  wiser  and  more  sncceasful  patik>t  than  the  greatest 
of  your  popular  orators,  dedauqers,  and  songsters.  He,  hum- 
Ue-nunded  priest,  had  no  amUtion  to^ne,  no  splendid  sdkeme 
<^  world  or  state  reform.  He  thought  only  of  saving  his  own 
soul,  by  doing  the  work  that  lay  next  "him ;  and  he  became  the 
benefiictor  of  his  age  and  his  countiy,  and  in  his  noble  instito- 
tionsjof  charity  he  still  lives,  and  each  year  cztenda  his  in- 
fluence and  adds  to  the  millions  who  are  red[nents  of  his  boun- 
ty. O  ye  who  would  serve  your  country,  relieve  the  suffering, 
solace  (he  afflicted,  and  right  the  wronged,  go  imitate  St  Vin- 
cent of  Paul,  and  Heaven  will  own  you  and  posterity  revere 
you. 


NATIVE  AMERICANISM.^ 

JANUARY,    1845. 


We  have  read  tliis  pamphlet  with  pleasure  and  instruction. 
It  is  written  in  good  temper,  and  with  a  good  share  of  ability. 
It  triumphantly  refutes  the  oft  repeated  slander,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  incompatible  with  republican  institutions  and 
popular  freedom ;  and,  though  it  contains  expressions,  and,  if  by 
a  Catholic,  concessions,  which  we  do  not  approve  or  believe  war- 
ranted, we  commend  it  to  the  American  Protestant  Society,  and 
especially  to  the  so-called  Native  American  party.  Neither  can 
hardly  fail  to  profit  by  its  careful  and  diligent  perusal 

*  Catholicism  compatible  with  Republican  Government,  and  in  full 
Accordance  with  Popular  Ipstitntions.  By  FcNELoif  New  York: 
Edward  Dunnigan.    1844.    Svo.    pp.  48. 
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We  have  intrmluwd  tlais  pamjtlilet  simplj  as  llie  texl  of  some 
$avf  retnarkB  Uio  subject  of  Native  Auekicakism.  We  are 
i  nnlii'c-born,  and  we  hope  not  defioient  in  true  love  of 
lOUDtry.  Thongh  not  blind  to  the  faulu  of  our  countrymen, 
nd  endearoring  on  all  occasions  to  pUce  the  love  of  Ood  befora 
ibo  love  of  countiy,  we  believe  we  possess  some  fehnre  of  genuine 
patriotic  feeling.  We  know  we  have  loveil  Amcricai)  inatitu- 
iooa ;  and  we  are  ready  to  vindicato  them,  with  what  little  nbll- 
1^  wo  may  have,  on  any  occasion,  and  against  any  and  every 
Brt  of  enemies.  But  we  confess  that  we  liavo  and  have  had, 
kom  the  first,  no  sympathy,  with  what  is  ciUled  NaUve  Ameri- 
luiiam.  We  have  seen  no  necessity  for  a  movement  against 
bragnera  who  choose  to  make  this  land  their  home ;  and  we 
lave  felt  limt  such  n  movement,  while  it  could  lead  to  no  good, 
Dlgbt  lead  to  results  truly  deplorable. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  trace  the  hand  of  a  ineroiful 
?»ovidetice  in  reserving  this  New  World  to  so  late  a  day  for 
pSiristian  civilization ;  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  believing 
hat  it  was  not  without  a  providential  design,  that  here  was  rc^ 
erved  an  open  lield  in  which  that  civilization,  disengaging  itself 
torn  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  Old  World,  might  display 
Mif  in  all  its  purity,  strength,  and  glory.  We  have  regarded 
,  aa  a  chosen  land,  not  for  one  race,  or  one  people,  but  for  the 
longed  and  downtrodden  of  all  nations,  tongues,  and  kindreds, 
phere  they  might  come  as  to  a  holy  asylum  of  peace  and  char- 
Ijjr.  It  has  beon  a  cause  of  gratulation,  of  ardent  thankfulnes 
0  Almighty  God,  that  here  was  founded,  as  it  were,  a  •city  of 
afuge,  lo  which  men  might  flee  from  oppression,  be  free  from 
ibd  trammels  of  tyranny,  regain  their  rights  ns  men,  and  dwi'U 
B  security.  Here  all  partition  walls  which  make  enemies  of 
rent  races  and  nations  were  to  be  broken  down ;  all  senseless 
■nd  mischievous  distinctions  of  rank  and  caste  were  to  be  dis- 
nrded ;  and  every  man,  no  matter  where  born,  in  what  1,-inguage 
rained,  was  to  be  regarded  as  man, — as  nothing  more,  as  nolb- 
BgUss.  Here  wo  were  to  found,  no^a  republic  of  Englishmen, 
i(f  Frenchmen,  of  Dutchmen,  of  Irishmen,  but  Df  men ;  and  to 
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make  the  word  American  mean,  not  a  man  born  on  this  6(m1  or 
on  that,  but  a  fiiee  and  accepted  member  of  the  grand  repubKe 
of  men.  Such  is  what  has  been  boasted  as  the  principle  and 
the  destiny  of  this  New  World ;  and  with  this,  we  need  not 
saj.  Native  Americanism  is  directly  at  war. 

The  great  principle  of  true  Americanism,  if  we  may  nse  the 
word,  is,  that  merit  makes  the  man.  It  discards  all  distinctions 
which  are  purely  accidental,  and  recognizes  only  such  as  are  per- 
sonal. It  places  every  man  on  his  own  two  feet,  and  says  to 
him.  Be  a  man,  and  you  shall  be  esteemed  according  to  your 
worth  as  a  man ;  you  shall  be  commended  only  for  your  per- 
sonal merits ;  you  shall  be  made  to  sufier  only  for  your  person^ 
demerits.  To  each  one  according  to  his  capacity,  to  each  <sapa- 
city  according  to  its  works.  This  is  Americanism.  It  is  this 
which  has  been  our  boast,  which  has  constituted  our  country's 
true  glory.  It  is  this  which  we  have  inherited  from  our  fathers ; 
it  is  this  which  we  hold  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  must  preser\'e  in 
all  its  purity,  strength,  and  activity,  if  we  would  not  prove 
"  degenerate  sons  of  noble  sires ; "  and  it  is  this,  which  Native 
Americanism,  so  called,  opposes, — and  because  it  opposes  this, 
no  true  American  can  support  it. 

There  is  something  gratefiil  to  all  our  better  feelings  in  the 
thought,  that  hero  is  a  home  to  which  the  oppressed  can  come, 
and  find  the  rights,  the  respect,  and  the  well-being  denied  them 
in  the  land  of  their  birth.  The  emigrant's  condition  is  not  a 
little  improved  by  touching  upon  our  shores ;  and  the  condition 
of  his  brother-laborers,  whom  he  leaves  behind,  is  also  not  a  lit- 
tle ameliorated,  and  the  general  sum  of  well-being  is  greatly  aug- 
mented. On  the  simple  score  of  philanthropy,  then,  who  would 
not  struggle  to  keep  our  country  open  to  the  emigrant,  and  be 
prepared  to  welcome  him  as  a  brother,  and  to  rejoice  that 
another  is  added  to  the  family  of  freemen  ? 

But  even  as  a  question  of  our  own  interest  as  a  people,  we 
should  welcome  the  foreigner.  If  we  would  sit  down  and  reckon 
up  what  we  lose  and  what  we  gain  by  foreigners  coming  to  set- 
tle among  us,  we  should  find  the  gain  greatly  overbalances  the 
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NsMraiized  citizens  consl)tut«  no  incoDsiJerable  pc^tioD 
jr  populmtion,  nnd  by  no  nK^ans  the  least  important  portion. 
Witliout  Uies)%  tihal  would  have  been  onr  oondition  now  I 
Whose  labor  has  ckared  away  many  of  our  Western  forests, 
Og  our  caoals  and  nulroads!  and  by  whose  labor  and  prortical 
km  have  we  introduced  our  maoufaclures,  aud  brought  them  to 
ieir  present  high  state  of  perieclioni  In  all  the  brunches  of 
HtDubctUKs,  in  nearly  all  brancbcs  of  mechaoioal  induatt?,  the 
sad  woiimeii,  if  we  faaTC  been  r^^Iitly  informed,  arc  foreigner*, 
tod  why  foreigners,  rather  than  native-born )  Surely,  not  b«- 
■OM  Uiere  is  any  partiality  for  foreigner*  o»-er  natiro  Americans, 
nt  because  they  are  more  thorough  masters  of  their  business. 
Hen,  who  miin  our  navy,  of  which  we  are  «>  justly  proud  ?  and 
"  ]  constitute,  in  time  of  war,  tbo  rank  and  file  of  onr  army ! 
II  foreigners,  truly ;  but  not  a  few  wbo  were  not  bom  on 
AmeHcan  soiL  No  small  portion  of  our  hardy  seamen  are  of 
a  lurth ;  but  tliey  are  none  the  less  true  to  our  flag  on  that 
ist,  nor  any  tJie  less  freely  do  they  spill  their  blood  for  our 
tastionftl  defence  or  national  glory.  We  do  not  agree  with  the 
iPBATtion  said  to  have  been  made  by  a  foreigner  residing  amongRt 
K,  that  native  .Americans  are  eomards,  and  if  we  did,  we  have 
ttill  too  much  of  the  old  Adam,  and  of  the  narrow  feeling  of 
EjTiner  times,  to  suffer  him,  without  rebuke,  to  tell  us  ao,  Amer- 
ipina  KK  not  deficient  in  courage,  and  will,  when  necessary,  face 
lie  enemy  as  boldly  as  any  other  people  on  the  globe.  Never- 
fteleM,  our  ranks  are  not  dishonored  by  foreigners,  and  no  na- 
Uve-bom  citizens  have  ever  done  our  country's  flag  more  honor 
IT  fought  more  valiantly  in  its  defence,  than  the  brave  and  wnrm- 
IJlesrted  Irish  ;  and  none  would  do  us  more  eflicient  service  agiun, 
mhapjiy  as  to  be  involved  in  n  wnr.  In  the  Rovo- 
luiott,  we  found  meu  not  horn  in  America  could  figlit  manfully 
ftr  us,  and  then  they  were  not  considered  as  in  the  way  of  th« 
^tive-bora.  It  wai  no  loss  to  us  to  reckon  in  onr  army  a 
Montgomery,  a  Gules,  a  Do  Kidb.  a  Steuben,  a  Pulaaki,  a  L«- 
|i^tt«.  No:  man  is  man,  wherever  bom;  and  every  freeman 
k  our  brother,  nnd  we  should  clnsp  bim  U>  our  boeom. 
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As  A  party  movement,  the  Native  Ameriom  party  is  con- 
temptible. As  a  movement  of  native  American  citiaens  agmnsi 
forei^ers  who  come  amongst  us  to  daim  the  rights  and  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  citizens,  it  is  founded  on  low  and  ungener- 
ous prejudices, — ^prejudices  of  birth,  which  we,  as  a  people,  pro- 
fess to  discard.  We,  as  a  people,  recognise  no  nobility  founded 
on  birth ;  for  our  principle  is,  that  all  who  are  bom  at  all  are 
well-bom.  But  what  is  the  effi>rt  to  confine  the  political  func- 
tions incident  to  citizenship  to  native-bora  Amoncans,  but  the 
attempt  to  found  an  aristocnu^  of  Urth,  even  a  political  aristoc- 
racy, making  the  acddent  of  birth  the  condition  of  political 
rights  f  Ib  this  Americanismi  The  American  who  pretends  it 
is  folse  to  his  American  creed,  and  has  no  American  heart 

We,  of  course,  do  not  oppose  Native  Americanism  on  the 
untenable  ground,  that  every  man  has  a  tiatural  right  to  be  a 
citizen,  and  to  take  part  in  the  administration  of  tlie  govern- 
ment The  right  of  suffrage  is  a  municipal  right,  not  a  natural 
right  But  wc,  as  a  people,  have  adopted,  with  slight  restric- 
tions, the  principle  of  universal  sufirage.  We,  as  a  people,  hold 
that  the  government  is  safest  where  all  the  people  have  a  voice 
in  saying  what  it  shall  be  and  who  shall  be  its  administrators. 
We  adopt  universal  suffrage,  not  indeed  as  a  right,  but  as  a 
dictate  of  prudence.  We  hold  that  we  select  better  men  to 
rule  us,  and  enact  wiser  and  more  equitable  laws,  by  admitting 
the  great  body  of  the  people  to  a  participation  of  political  sov- 
ereignty, than  we  should  by  confining  the  sovereignty  to  one 
man  or  to  a  few  men.  We  hold  that  the  people  are  best  gov- 
erned, when  they  constitute  and  manage  the  government  them-* 
selves.  Tliis  is  the  political  creed  of  the  country;  and  he  is 
&lse  to  his  country,  who  would  abolish  it,  or  defeat  its  practical 
application.  Foreigners,  who  come  here,  have,  then,  in  view  of 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  country,  a  right  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  citizenship,  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  freemen ;  and 
could  rightly  complain  of  injustice,  if  not  so  admitted. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  Native  American  party  does  not 
propose  to  exclude  foreigners  from  the  country,  nor  from  dti- 
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lenshipu  It  only  wishes  to  prevent  them  from  coming  here 
and  exerdsing  the  rights  of  citizens  before  being  properly  in- 
structed in  the  duties  of  citizens.  This  plea  is  specious,  but  not 
solid.  It  is  the  public  ostensible  plea ;  but  not  the  private,  real 
one.  The  real  design  is,  to  exclude  foreigners,  to  prevent  them 
from  coming  here,  bj  denying  them  the  right  to  become  citi- 
zens. We  have  never  conversed  with  an  advocate  of  the  party 
who  did  not  avow  this.  But  take  the  plea  as  publicly  offered. 
It  is  contended  that  foreigners,  brought  up  under  monarchical 
or  aristocratical  governments,  cannot  be  expected,  on  arriving 
on  our  shores,  to  understand  the  nature  of  our  peculiar  form  of 
government,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  serve  a  long 
novitiate  before  they  can  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  freemen.  The  necessity  of  intelligence,  of  understanding  well 
our  peculiar  institutions,  on  the  part  of  every  man  who  is  to  ex- 
ercise the  rights  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  we 
certainly  shall  not  dispute,  whether  the  man  w;is  bom  at  home 
or  abroad.  But  the  ignorance  of  the  foreigners  who  come  here 
is  greatly  exaggerated.  Brought  up  under  monarchical  or  ans- 
tocratical  governments,  one  would  naturally  expect  them  to  be 
averse  to  our  democracy,  and  in  favor  of  institutions  similar  to 
those  with  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  But  no  com- 
plaint of  this  kind  is  ever  made  against  them.  Foreigners  who 
come  here  and  condemn  our  institutions,  show  contempt  for 
them,  and  wish  to  exchange  them  for  institutions  similar  to 
those  they  have  left  behind,  are  in  general  cordially  welcomed, 
and  treated  with  great  consideration.  The  complaint  is  the  re- 
verse of  this,  their  offence  is  in  being  too  democratic,  and  in 
wishing  the  government  to  be  admiuistered  on  stircUy  demo- 
cratic principles.  It  is  not  their  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of 
democracy,  but  their  intelligence  of  it,  that  constitutes  their  dis- 
qualification. 

But  pass  over  this.  The  naturalization  laws,  as  they  noiv  are, 
require  a  foreigner  to  reside  in  the  country  five  years  before  he 
can  become  a  citizen,  or  be  legally  naturalized.  This  is,  in  gen- 
eral, five  years  after  the  man  has  become  of  full  age.    Now,  it  ia 
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fkir  to  premiiBe  that  an  emigTaQt  to  this  oountrf ,  inten^g  to 
come  here  and  to  make  this  his  home,  has  before  coming  made' 
Bome  inquiries  lespe^ng  the  conntrjy  the  character  of  its  peo- 
ple, its  goTernment,  and  laws ;  and  he  may  be  jadged  to  faiov 
as  much  of  them  as  in  general  one  of  our  own  boys  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  In  most  cases  he  knows  modi  more,  bnt  assume 
that  he  knows  as  much.  Then  he  and  the  native-born  are 
placed  on  the  same  fxHing.  Each  must  wait  five  years  before 
entering  upon  the  disdhaige  of  his  dudes  as  a  dtizen ;  and  who 
will  pretend  to  say  that  a  man  from  the  age  of  twenty-one  to 
twenty-six  cannot  learn  as  much  of  what  those  duties  are,  as  the 
boy  from  sixteen- to  twenty-one !  The  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
exacts  in  reality  as  long  a  novitiate  of  the  foreign-bom  as  of  the 
native-bora ;  and  even  on  the  ground  of  time  to  bo  instructed  in 
one's  duties,  no  more  needs  to  be  altered  in  the  case  of  the  one 
than  of  the  other.  ^ 

But,  politically  speaking,  this  objection  is  not  the  real  one. 
The  political  leaders,  of  the  Native  American  party,  are  opposed 
to  naturalized  citizens  solely  on  the  ground  that  these  citizens  do 
not  uniformly  vote  on  their  side.  We  do  not  discover  that  our 
politicians  of  either  party  object  to  the  votes  of  naturalized  citi- 
zens when  given  for  them,  nor  to  naturalizing  them,  if  they  feel 
sure  of  their  suffrages.  Why  not  say  so,  then,  and  let  the  hon- 
est truth  come  out  ?  Surely,  honest  men,  high-minded  men, 
the  true  nobility  of  the  earth,  as  all  our  political  leaders  are,  can 
have  no  objections  to  avowing  their  real  intentions,  and  the 
real  motives  from  which  they  act  Such  men  will  never  show 
fiilse  colors ! 

But  the  objection  to  foreigners  is  not  exclusively  ])olitical,  nor 
chiefly  political.  Below  this  is  another  objection,  which  operates 
chiefly  amongst  the  laboring  classes.  The  mass  of  the  people, 
especially  of  those  who  live  on  from  father  to  son  in  the  same  po- 
sition and  pursuit,  retain  almost  forever  their  primitive  prejudices. 
These  in  this  country  are  of  English  descent, — for  we  are  all  of 
foreign  extraction ;  and  they  have  inherited  from  their  ancestors, 
and  still  retain,  two  strong  prejudices,— contempt  of  the  Irish 
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d  hatred  of  tlie  Fi«iich,  'Iltore  is  no  uee  in  disguising  tha 
t.  Th«  fls&islAnoe  titu  French  rendered  ua  in  Uio  Revolution 
I  mollilied  our  feelings  somewhat  townixb  them,  but  we  Btil) 
kr  ttiem  do  real  good-vill.  But  the  nsliona)  English  con- 
apt  for  thi'  Irish  has  beeo  reinforced  in  America.  Tlie  Van- 
B  hod^Miirier,  or  Yankee  wood-ean-jrer,  loohs  down  with  incSa- 
I  contempt  upon  his  brother  Irish  hod-carrier  or  Irish  wood- 
wya.  In  Im  estimation,  "  Fiuldy  "  hardly  bclnnga  to  the 
man  bmily.  Add  to  this  that  the  influir  of  foreign  Inborets, 
iefly  Irish,  increases  the  supply  of  labor,  and  therefore  appar- 
tly  lessens  the  demand,  and  consequently  tlio  wages  of  labor, 
d  jou  have  the  elemcnls  of  a  wide,  deep,  and  inveterate  hos- 
iiy  on  the  jiert  of  your  Yankee  la1)orer  against  your  Irish  la- 
rer,  which  manifest  ibelf  naturally  in  your  Nali\-e  Americaw 
rty.  But  this  contempt  of  the  Irish,  witich  we  haro  inherited 
rm  oar  Engluh  ancestor,  is  wroni;  and  ungenerous,  llie 
A  do  not  descrw  it,  and  it  does  not  become  ns  to  frfl  it.  It 
a  prejudice  disgrncuful  only  lo  those  who  are  governed  liy  it, 
d  no  words  of  oondemnation  are  sufficiently  severe  for  the 
aspirant  who  would  appeal  to  it  Every  friend  to  his 
Oiitry.  every  right-minded  man,  must  frown  upon  it,  and  brand 
nit  incendiary,  as  a  public  enemy,  the  demagogue,  whether  in 
BWicw  spMch  in  old  Faneuil  Hall  or  elsewhere,  whether  ad- 
tred  by  the  whole  nation  tor  his  transcendent  abilities  or  not, 
10  should  s«ek  to  deepen  it,  or  c%-cn  to  keep  it  alive. 
Bat,  afl«r  all,  tliu  competition,  which  our  nativo  American 
BO  much  dread,  is  far  less  than  they  imagine.  The  for- 
laborers  do  not,  in  gcneriil,  come  directly  into  competition 
ihem.  A  great  part  of  tlie  labor  they  perform  is  labor 
native  Americans  could  not  or  would  not  perform  them- 
IVea,  Then,  the  increased  demand  for  labor  in  other  branches 
'induatry,  caused  by  th<;  works  carried  on  mainly  by  the  labor 
forngners,  fully  compensates,  perhaps  more  than  compensates, 
e  native  American  liibot«rs  for  any  loss  lliey  may  sustain  in 
e  few  aaes  of  competition  which  there  really  may  be.  View- 
I  in  ail  ita  bearings,  the  influx  of  foreign  laborera  has  very  Uttla,, 
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if  any,  injmrioiu  effiact  on  our  own  native  kboren.  The  im- 
mense internal  improvements  completed  or  in  prooess  of  oomplo- 
tkm  would  never  have  been  attempted,  if  the  relianee  had  been 
solely  on  native  labor,  and,  consequently,  none  of  the  additional 
labor  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  industry,  which  these 
improvements  have  stimulated,  would  have  been  in  demand. 
The  laboring  class,  as  a  class,  has  really  gained  in  the  amount  of 
employment  by  the  increase  of  laborers,  and  of  course,  in  the 
price  of  labor.  Labor  begets  the  demand  for  labor.  Individn- 
als  may  have  suflfered  somewhat,  in  some  particular  branches, 
but  upon  the  whole  the  laboring  class  has  been  benefited. 

But  the  real  objection  lies  deeper  yet  The  Native  American 
party  is  not  a  party  against  admitting  foreigners  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  but  simply  agunst  admitting  a  certiun  class  of  for- 
eigners. It  does  not  oppose  Protestant  Germans,  Protestant 
Englishmen,  Protestant  Scotchmen,  nor  even  Protestant  Irish- 
men. It  is  really  opposed  only  to  Catholic  foreigners.  The 
party  is  truly  an  anli-Catholic  party,  and  is  opposed  chiefly  to 
the  Irish,  because  a  majority  of  the  emigrants  to  this  country  are 
probably  from  Ireland,  and  the  greater  part  of  these  are  Catho- 
lics. If  they  were  Protestants,  if  they  could  mingle  with  the 
native  population  and  lose  themselves  in  our  Protestant  sects, 
very  little  opposition  would  be  manifested  to  their  immigration 
or  to  their  naturalization.  But  this  they  cannot  do.  They  are 
Catholics.  They  adhere  to  the  faith  of  their  fatliers,  for  which 
they  have  suffered  these  three  hundred  years  more  than  any 
other  people  on  earth.  Being  Catholics,  they  hold  religion  to 
bo  man's  primary  concern,  and  the  jmblic  worship  of  God  an 
imperative  duty.  They  accordingly  seek  to  settle  near  together, 
in  a  neighborhood,  where  the  Church  may  rise  in  their  midst, 
within  reach  of  the  altar  where  the  "  clean  sacri6ce  ^'  is  offered 
up  daily  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  where  they  can  receive 
the  inestimable  services  of  the  minister  of  God.  Hence,  they 
seem,  because  in  this  respect  their  habits  differ  from  those  of  our 
Protestant  countrymen,  to  be  a  separate  people,  incapable  even 
in. their  political  and  social  duties  of  fraternizing,  so  to  speak, 
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tlieir  Protestant  fellow-citizens.    Here  is  the  first  and  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  opposition  they  experience. 

Bat  deeper  jet  lies  the  old  traditionary  hatred  of  Catholicity. 
Tbe  majority  of  the  American  people  have  descended  from  an- 
OtttofB  who  were  accustomed  to  pray  to  he  delivered  from  the 
flesh,  the  world,  the  devil,  and  the  Pope;  and  though  they 
have  in  a  gpreat  d^ree  rejected  the  remains  of  faith  still  cherish- 
ed by  ihdr  Plrotestant  ancestors,  they  retain  all  their  hatred  of 
the  OhureL  If  they  believe  nothing  else,  they  believe  the  Pope 
is  Antidirist,  and  the  Catholic  Church  the  Scarlet  Lady  of  Bab- 
jloo.  When  the  Catholic  Church  is  in  question,  all  the  infidels 
and  nothingarians  are  sure  to  sympathize  with  their  Protestant 
brethren.  Pilate  and  Herod  are  good  friends,  when  it  concerns 
cmdfying  the  Redeemer  of  men.  This  is,  perh^,  ns  it  should 
be.  Hence,  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people,  faithful  to 
their  traditions,  are  inveterately  opposed  to  Catholicity,  and  it  is 
this  opposition  that  manifests  itself  in  Native  Americanism,  and 
which  renders  it  so  inexcusable  and  so  dangerous. 

We  presume  there  are  few  who  will  question  this  statement 
The  "  Native  Americans  "  with  whom  we  have  conversed,  all,  to 
a  man,  avow  it,  and  the  late  disgraceful  riots  and  murder  and 
sacrilege  in  Philadelphia  prove  it  There,  no  harm  was  done  to 
Protestant  foreigners.  Hostility  was  directed  solely  against 
Ostholics.  They  were  Catholics,  who  were  shot  down  in  the 
streets, — Catholic  churches,  seminaries,  and  dwellings,  that  were 
rifled  and  burnt  Even  the  most  active  members  of  the  Native 
American  party,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  Hibemianism,  are 
in  many  cases  foreigners.  The  notorious  ex-priest  Hogan,  a 
fore^ner  and  an  Irishman,  deposed  for  his  immoral  conduct,  is, 
if  we  are  rightly  informed,  a  most  zealous  Native^  and  has  been 
lectnring  in  this  city  and  vicinity  in  favor  of  Native  American- 
ism, and  we  have  heard  no  Nativist  object  to  having  men  like 
him  exercise  the  rights  of  an  American  citizen.  The  Orange- 
men, foreigners  as  they  are,  did  the  Natives  substantial  service 
in  Philadelphia,  as  it  has  been  said,  and  they  threaten  to  do  the 
same  here,  if  occasion  serve.    All  this  proves  that  the  opposi- 
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tkm  is  not  to  fiif^pten,  as  such,  bat  nmply  to  Oatholieii  »i 

especially  to  Irish  Catholics. 

Now  against  this,  we  hardly  need  say,  we  protest  in  the  name 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  good  iaith  of  the  oountiy.  The* 
Constitntion  of  this  country  does  not  merely  tolecata  di&ient 
religious  denominations,  but  it  recognlEea  and  guarantiee  to  all 
men  the  firee  eierase  of  their  religion,  whatever  it  noay  beu  It 
places  all  denominations,  however  great  or  however  small,  on 
the  same  fiwting,  before  the  state,  and  leoognises  the  equsl 
rights  of  all  and  of  each.  To  this  the  frith  of  the  country  is 
pledged.  We  say  to  all,  of  all  creeds,  Come  here  and  demean 
yourselves,  in  dvii  matten,  as  good  citixena,  and  your  req;>ective 
fiuths  and  modes  of  worship  shall  all  alike  be  legally  respected 
and  protected.  This  la  what  we  have  professed ;  of  this  we  make 
our  boast ;  and  this  we  consider  our  chief  title  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  We  have  proral<^  to  all  the  fullest  con- 
ceivable religious  liberty.  For  this  we  have  solemnly  pledged 
our  faith  before  the  world  and  before  Ileaven.  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  break  our  fiuthl 

But  in  getting  up  a  party  against  any  one  religious  denomi- 
nation, are  we  not  breaking  our  faith,  and  perjuring  ourselves 
in  the  sight  of  G05I  and  of  men  ?  What  matters  it  to  honest 
men,  whether  we  do  this  directly  or  indirectly  I  What  is  the 
difference  in  principle  between  passing  a  law  excluding,  under 
severe  penalties,  thp  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  this 
country,  and,  by  our  political  and  other  combinations,  rendering 
its  exercise  impossible  ?  What  is  the  difference  between  exclud- 
ing Catholics  directly,  and  treating  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
tiiey  will  be  forced  to  exclude  themselves  1 

Then,  again,  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  combining  for  the 
expulsion  or  exclusion  of  Catholics  may  bo  gravely  questioned. 
Where  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  denominations,  there  is  safety 
for  any  one  only  so  £ir  as  there  is  safety  for  alL  Combine  and 
suppress  Catholicity  to-day,  and  it  may  be  some  other  one^s 
turn  to  be  suppressed  to-morrow.  The  precedent  established, 
the  CathoUcs  disposed  o(  a  new  combination  may  be  formed 
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j^ainst  the  MeUiodiata,  then  against  the  Baptists,  t^en  againat 
Uie  Unitarians  and  Universaliats,  and  then  against  the  Episco- 
palians, or  for  the  revival  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  or  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland.  Cannot  all  see  that  the  safety  of  each  is  in 
protecting  all,  and  suffering  a  combination  to  be  formed  against 

BODef 

Moreover,  why  should  Protestants  combine  agunst  Catholics ! 
Have  they  not  the  Bible  and  private  reason  ?  and  with  these 
what  has  a  Protestant  to  apprehend  ?  Is  he  not  abundantly 
aUe  t6  meet  and  vanquish  in  the  fair  field  of  controversy  the 
ben^hted  and  idolatrous  Papist  9  Does  he  not  believe  that  he 
has  truth,  reason,  and  revelation  on  his  side?  Does  he  not 
know  that  he  has  all  the  prejudices  and  nearly  nineteen  twen- 
tieths of  the  whole  populaUon  of  the  country  on  his  side  ?  Are 
there  not  here  odds  enough  in  his  favor  ?  What,  then,  docs  he 
fear?  With  all  these  advantages,  does  he  tremble  before  the 
Papist,  and  fear  the  meeting-house  may  give  place  to  the 
church,  the  table  to  the  altar,  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  Real 
Presence  i  A  sorry  compliment  this  to  Protestantism !  a  sorry 
oonipliment  to  reason,  to  distrust  its  encounter  with  error  in  open 
field  and  Mr  combat !  Were  we  Protestants,  as  we  once  were, 
— but,  God  be  praised,  are  no  longer, — we  should  blush  to  ap- 
peal against  Popery  to  any  other  arguments  than  Scripture  and 
Reason.  If  with  these  we  could  not  resist  the  spread  of  Cath- 
olicity, we  should  be  led  to  distrust  the  sacredness  of  our  cause, 
and  to  fear,  that,  after  all,  we  had  not  the  Lord  on  our  side. 
These  political  combinations  betray  the  weakness  of  Protestant- 
iam,  not  its  strength ;  the  doubts,  not  tlie  faith,  of  its  upholders. 
If  they  are  right  in  their  premises,  they  need  not  these  com- 
binations to  suppress  Catholicity;  if  they  are  wrong  in  their 
premises,  then  they  are  warring,  not  against  a  superstition,  an 
idolatry,  as  they  pretend,  but  against  God,  and  we  leave  it  to 
them  to  decide  what  is  the  proper  name  by  which  they  should 
be  designated. 

But  we  are  told  that  Catholics  are  opposed,  not  because  they 
Catholics  simply,  but  because,  being  Catholics,  they  owe 
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allegianoe  to  a  ferngn  power,  and  iberafine  oaimot  be  good  dti- 
sens.  No  Catholic,  it  is  assumed,  since  be  owes  aUegiance  to 
the  Pope,  can  be  bound  by  any  obligation  be  may  oontnict  as  a 
dtisen.  If  we  really  supposed  that  any  one' among  ns  oould  be 
BO  simple  as  to  believe  tiiis,  we  would  contradict  it  But  there 
are  charges  too  absunl  to  need  a  reply.  The  Catholic  does,  in* 
deed,  owe  allegiance  to  the  Pope  as  the  visible  head  of  the 
Church,  but  not  as  visible  head  of  the  state.  Whoever  knows 
any  thing  at  all  of  the  obligation  of  the  Catholic  to  the  sQcoesa- 
or  of  St.  Peter  knows  that  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  ccMiclnde 
that  the  Christian,  because  he  owes  allegiance  to  God,  cannot  be 
a  good  citizen,  nor  true  to  the  obligations  he  contracUr  as  a  citi- 
sen  to  the  state,  as  to  infer  that  a  Catholic  cannot  be  a  good  cit- 
izen because  he  owes  allegianoe  to  the  visible  head  of  his  Church. 
So  far  as  this  allegiance  is  a  fact,  and  so  far  as  it  is  operative  on 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  a  Catholic,  it  binds  him  to  be  a 
peaceful  and  obedient  subject  to  the  state,  a  ^thful  and  consci- 
entious citizen 

But  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  we  are  further  told,  is  in- 
compatible with  republicanism,  hostile  to  popular  institutions ; 
from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred,  we  suppose,  that  Protestantisro, 
as  the  negative  of  Catholicity,  is  compatible  with  republican  in- 
slitutions  and  friendly  to  popular  freedom.  It  would,  periiapa, 
be  difficult  to  prove  this.  The  most  despotic  states  in  Europe 
are  the  Protestant,  and  in  Switzerland,  for  instance,  the  Catholic 
cantons  are  the  most  democratic.  Despotism  was  hardly  known 
in  Europe  prior  to  the  Reformation,  save  in  that  portion  not  in 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  we  very  much  doubt 
if  there  be  at  this  moment  as  much  popular  freedom  in  the  Prot- 
estant states  of  Europe  as  there  was  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  There  are  really  fewer  checks  on  ar^ 
bitrary  power,  and  there  is  more  heartless  oppression. 

In  this  country,  the  only  republican  government  that  Protest- 
antism can  pretend  ever  to  have  founded  has  been  established, 
but  it  has  not  been  founded  solely  by  Protestantism.  It  owes 
its  origin  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  first  settlers  came 
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ben^  and  to  the  impossibility,  after  independence  of  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  was  proclaimed,  of  establishing  any  other  than 
a  republican  form  of  government.  We  have  existed  as  a  repub- 
lic between  sixty  and  seventy  years.  But  it  needs  no  very  sharp 
observation  to  perceive  that  our  republic  has  virtually  failed  to 
accomplish  the  hopes  of  its  founders,  and  that  it  is,  without  some 
notable  change  in  the  people,  destined  either  to  a  speedy  disso- 
lution, or  to  nnk  into  a  miserable  timocracy,  infinitely  worse  than 
the  most  absolute  despotism.  Protestantism,  if  it  could  origi- 
nate, has  not  proved  itself  able  to  sustain  it 

We  need  but  glance  at  our  electioneering  contests,  becoming 
fiercer  and  fiercer,  more  and  more  demoralizing,  with  each  suc- 
ceeding election,  to  be  convinced  of  this.  The  election  of  our 
preaidentB  costs  us  more  than  the  whole  civil  list  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. We  have  heard  it  suggested  that  tlie  election  of  General 
Harrison  cost  the  Whigs  more  than  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  the 
expenditures  of  the  opposite  party  in  attempting  to  reelect  Mr. 
Van  Buren  were  no  trifle.  Hardly  less  has  been  expended  in 
the  campaign  just  closed.  This  is  a  tax  no  people  can  bear  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  without  ruin,  and  the  complete  pros- 
tration of  public  and  private  morality. 

Protestantism,  by  its  principle, — liberty  of  private  judgment, 
— ^may  undoubtedly  seem  to  favor  civil  freedom ;  and  that  it 
often  attempts  to  establish  free  popular  institutions  we  do  not 
deny ;  but  it  wants  the  virtue  to  sustain  them.  By  this  same 
principle,  it  multiplies  sects  without  number,  and  virtually  des- 
troys, by  dividing,  the  moral  force  of  the  nation.  We  see  this 
with  ourselves.  Religion  has  little  force  in  controlling  our  pas- 
sions or  pursuits.  No  one  of  the  sects  possesses  a  commanding 
influence  over  the  people.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
left,  therefore,  to  the  corrupt  passions  of  their  own  depraved  na- 
ture. They  cease  to  live  for  God,  and  live  only  for  the  world, — 
to  live  for  eternity,  and  live  only  for  time.  They  become  wed  • 
ded  to  things  of  this  world,  their  hearts  bent  only  on  wealth  and 
honors.  In  business  the  ruling  passion  is  to  get  rich,  in  public 
life  to  rise  to  places  of  honor  and  emolument,  in  private  life  to 
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giin  e«e  and  pleMore.  Nov,  bov  long 
wbidi  roU  ibr  its  ezktenoe  on  the  iiitoe  and  iotdfigOMe  of  the 
people,  ezMt,  or,  if  exist,  answer  iU  end,  in  a  eommnutj  wbeie 
tlie  great  maee  of  the  people  are  canied  awaf  bj  the  ^*^'—'"*** 
pawioni,  wealth,  place,  and  pleasure ! 

We  maj  be  tdd  that  enlightened  ael^tereit  will  anflioe, — 
that  only  instmct  the  people  what  m  far  their  intenatf  and  they 
will  do  it  This  is  plansible,  but  all  ezperioiee  prores  to  the 
eontraiy.  Who  does  not  know  that  it  k  ibr  bis  real  intenst, 
both  for  time  and  eternity,  to  be  a  devout  Christian!  And  yet 
are  all  devout  Christiana  f  The  wisdom  and  prudence  of  men's 
conduct  cannot  be  measured  by  their  intelligenca.  A  corrupt 
man  uses  his  intelligence  only  as  the  minister  of  his  corruption. 
The  more  you  extend  intelligence,  unless  you  extend  the  moral 
restraints  and  influences  of  the  gospel  at  the  same  time,  the 
more  do  you  sharpen  the  intellect  for  evil.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  far  more  instructed  than  they  were  fifty  years 
ago,  and  yet  have  not  half  so  much  of  the  virtue  necessary  to 
sustain  a  republican  government.  We  are  never  to  expect  men 
to  act  virtuously,  simply  because  their  understandings  are  con- 
vinced that  virtue  is  the  best  calculation.  You  must  make  them 
act  from  a  higher  motive.  ITiey  must  be  governed  by  religion ; 
act  from  the  love  and  the  fear  of  God, — from  a  deep  sense  of 
duty;  be  meek,  humble,  self-denying;  morally  brave  and  he- 
roic ;  choosing  rather  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  swerve  from 
right  principle,  or  disobey  the  will  of  God ;  or  they  will  not 
practise  the  virtues  without  which  liberty  is  an  empty  name, — a 
mere  illusion. 

Now,  Protestantism  never  has,  and  never  can,  produce  the  vir- 
tues without  which  a  republican  government  can  have  no  solid 
foundation.  It  may  have  good  words;  it  may  say  wise  and 
even  just  things ;  but  it  wants  the  unction  of  the  spirit  It 
does  not  reach  and  regenerate  the  heart,  subdue  the  passions, 
and  renew  the  spirit  It  has  never  produced  a  single  saint,  and 
the  virtues  it  calls  forth  are  of  the  sort  exhibited  by  the  old 
heathen  moralists.    It  praises  the  Bible,  but  studies  the  Greek 
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md  BonMui  daaucs ;  boasts  of  spirituality,  but  expires  in  a  vain 
formalism.  For  the  three  hundred  years  it  has  existed,  it  has 
proved  itself  powerful  to  destroy,  but  impotent  to  found ;  ready 
to  begin,  but  never  able  to  complete.  Whatever  it  claims  that 
is  positive,  abiding,  it  has  inherited  or  borrowed  from  the  ages 
and  the  lands  of  &ith.  Its  own  csreations  rise  and  vanish  as  the 
•cap-bubbles  blown  by  our  children  in  their  sports.  It  has  never 
jet  ahown  itself  able  to  command  human  nature,  or  to  say  to 
the  roused  waves  of  passion,  Peace,  be  stilL  It  lulls  the  con- 
icienoe  with  the  forms  of  fitith  and  piety ;  soothes  vanity  and 
fosters  pride  by  its  professions  of  freedom ;  but  leaves  the  pas- 
oons  all  their  natural  force,  and  permits  the  man  to  remain  a 
•lave  to  all  his  natural  lusts.  It  never  subdues  or  regenerates 
nature.  Hence,  throughout  all  Protestantdom,  the  tendency  is, 
to  reproduce  heathen  antiquity,  with  all  its  cant,  hollowness,  hy- 
pocrisy, slavery,  and  wretchedness, — to  narrow  men's  views  down 
to  this  transitory  life  and  the  fleeting  shows  of  sense,  and  to  make 
them  liye  and  labor  for  the  meat  that  perisheth.  We  appeal  to 
England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Protestant  Germany,  Holland,  and 
our  own  country,  for  the  truth  of  what  we  say.  They  were 
Protestant  traders  who  trampled  on  the  cross  of  Christ  to  gain 
the  lucrative  trade  of  Japan.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  exultation  we 
allude  to  Protestant  worldly-mindedness  and  spiritual  impotency. 
Would  to  God  the  sketch  were  from  fancy,  or  our  own  diseased 
imagination ! 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that,  in  words,  Protestantism  teaches 
many,  perhaps  roost,  of  the  Christian  virtues.  It  has  even  some 
good  books  on  morals  and  practical  religion.  Its  clergy  give 
good  exhortations,  and  labor,  no  doubt,  in  good  &ith,  for  the 
spiritual  culture  of  their  flocks  I  No  doubt,  much  truth,  much 
valuable  instruction,  is  given  from  Protestant  pulpits.  The  Prot- 
estant clergy  take  no  delight  in  the  state  of  things  they  see 
around  them.  They  would  gladly  see  Christ  reign  in  the  hearts 
of  men ;  they,  no  doubt,  would  joyfully  dispense  the  bread  Of 
life  to  their  famished  people ;  and  they  do  dispense  the  best  they 
liave.    But  alas !  how  can  they  dispense  what  they  have  not 
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reoeived  t  The  living  bread  is  not  on  their  oommnnioii  table. 
They  communicate,  according  to  their  own  confesrion,  only  a 
figure,  a  shadow ;  and  how  shall  the  divine  life  be  nourished  with 
shadows!  Wliat  we  mean  to  say  is,  not  that  Protestantism 
does  not  lum  to  bring  men  to  Christ,  to  make  them  pure  and 
holy,  but  that  it  has  no  power  to  do  it  It  does  not  control 
human  nature,  and  produce  the  fruits  of  a  supernatural  fiiith, 
hope,  and  charity.  Its  fiiith  is  merely  an  opinion  or  persuasion, 
its  hope  a  vrish,  and  its  charity  natural  philanthropy.  It  nec- 
essarily leaves  human  nature  as  i^  finds  it^  and  no  pruning  of 
that  corrupt  tree  can  make  it  bring  forth  good  fruit.  It  is  of 
the  earth,— earthy ;  and' it  will  bear  fruit  only  for  ihe  earth. 
With  unr^nerated  nature  in  full  actinty,  we  can  have  only 
sensuality  and  mammon-worship. 

Hundreds  and  thousands  among  us,  who  are  by  no  means 
favorably  disposed  to  Catholicity,  see  this  and  deplore  it  They 
say  the  age  has  no  faith.  They  see  the  impotcncy  of  Protest- 
antism ;  that  under  it  all  the  vices  are  sheltered ;  that,  in  spite 
of  it,  all  the  dangerous  passions  rage  unchecked  ;  and  they  turn 
away  in  disgust  from  its  empty  forms  and  vain  words.  Witness 
the  response  the  biting  sarcasms  and  withering  irony  of  Carlyle 
brings  from  thousands  of  hearts  in  this  republic,  the  echoes 
which  the  chiselled  words  and  marble  sentences  of  Emerson  also 
oring.  Witness,  also,  the  movements  of  the  Come-outers,  the 
Socialists,  Fourierists,  Communists.  All  these  see  tliat  Protest- 
antism has  nothing  but  words,  while  they  want  life,  realities,  not 
vain  simulacra.  They  err  mast  egregiously,  no  doubt ;  they  go 
from  the  dying  to  the  dead  ;  but  their  error  proves  the  truth  of 
what  wo  advance. 

Now,  assuming  our  view  of  Protestantism  to  be  contect,  wo 
demand  how  it  is  to  sustain,  or  we,  with  it  alone,  are  to  sustiun 
our  republican 'government  Do  we  not  see,  in  this  growing 
love  of  place  and  plunder,  with  this  growing  devotion  to  wealth, 
luxury,  and  pleasure,  with  these  fierce  electioneering  contests, 
one  no  sooner  ended  than  another  begins,  each  to  be  fiercer  and 
more  absorbing  and  more  destructive  than  the  last,  and  each 
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drawing  within  its  vortex  nearly  the  whole  industrial  interest  of 
the  country,  and  touching  almost  every  man  in  his  honor  and 
his  purse,  that  we  want  the  moral  elements  without  which  a 
tepublic  cannot  stand  ?  A  republic  can  stand  only  as  it  rests 
upon  the  virtues  of  the  people;  and  these  not  the  mere  natural 
virtues  of  wordly  prudence  and  social  decency,  but  those  loftier 
virtues  which  are  possible  to  human  nature  only  as  elevated 
above  itself  by  the  infused  habit  of  supernatural  grace.  This  is 
a  solemn  &ct  to  which  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  close  our  eyes. 
Human  nature  left  to  itself  tends  to  dissolution,  to  destruction, 
decay,  death.  So  does  exerj  society  that  rests  only  on  those 
virtues  which  have  their  origin,  growth,  and  maturity  in  nature 
alone.  This  is  the  case  with  our  own  society.  We  have  really 
no  social  bond ;  we  have  no  true  patriotbm ;  none  of  that 
patience,  that  self-denial,  that  loyalty  of  soul,  which  is  necessary 
to  bind  man  to  man,  each  to  each,  and  each  to  all.  Each  is  for 
himself.  Save  who  can  (Sauve  qui  pent),  we  exclaim.  Hence 
a  universal  scramble.  Man  overthrows  man,  brother  brother, 
the  father  the  child,  and  the  child  the  father,  the  demagogue 
all ;  while  the  devil  stands  at  a  distance,  looks  on,  and  enjoys 
the  sport.  Tell  us,  ye  who  boast  of  the  glorious  Reformation, 
if  a  republican  form  of  government  is  compatible  with  this  moral 
state  o(  the  people  f 

Even  in  matters  of  education  we  can  do  little  but  sharpen 
the  wit,  and  render  brother  more  skilful  and  successful  in  plun- 
dering brother.  With  our  multitude  of  sects,  we  may  instruct, 
but  not  educate.  Our  children  can  have  no  moral  training,  for 
morality  rests  on  theolc^,  and  theology  on  faith.  But  faith  is 
expelled  from  our  schools,  because  it  is  sectarian,  and  there  is 
no  one  faith  in  the  country  which  can  be  taught  without  excit- 
ing the  jealousy  of  the  followers  of  a  rival  faith.  Cut  up  into 
such  a  multitude  of  sects,  there  is  and  can  be  no  common  moral 
culture  in  the  country,  no  true  religious  training.  We  give  a 
Uttle  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, perhaps  history,  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  in 
the  physical  sdenoes ;  and  send  our  children  out  into  the  world. 
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to  fbrm  their  momls  and  their  reli^n  withoat  other  gvido  or 
anistant  than  their  owfi  short-sighted  reason  and  perverted 
passions.  How  can  we  expect  any  thing  from  soch  a  aowingi 
but  what  we  reapf  and  how,  under  Pkotestantkm,  whidl 
broaches  evety  thing,  and  settles  nothing,  raises  all  qnestiont 
and  answers  none,  and  therefore  necessarily  giving  Hrth  to  a 
perpetual  succession  -of  sects,  each  cUdming  with  equal  neason 
and  justice  to  have  the  truth,  and  the  claims  of  all  eqmilly  re- 
spected, as  they  must  be,  by  the  government,  is  this  terrible 
evil  to  be  remedied  f  Protestantism  is  just  a-gc»ng  to  remedy 
it;  but,  alas  I  it  does  not  succeed.  It  reminds  us  of  a  remark 
by  a  lady  eating  vegetable  oysters, — ^  t  always  seem,  when  I 
eat  vegetable  oysters,  as  if  I  was  juM  a-going  to  taste  of  on 
ojTster.^  So,  when  we  examine  Protestantism,  hear  its  loud 
professions,  witness  its  earnest  strivings,  and  observe  each  new 
sect  it  gives  birth  to,  we  say  it  is  the  lady  eating  vegetable 
oysters.  It  seems  to  itself  that  it  is  just  going  to  light  upon  the 
truth,  and  to  hit  upon  some  plan  by  which  it  can  remove  the 
terrible  evils  it  sees  and  deplores,  and  call  forth  the  virtues  it 
owns  to  be  necessary ;  but,  alas !  it  is  only  just  a-going  to  taste 
the  oyster :  it  never  quite  tastes  it,    . 

These  fsicts,  which  we  mention,  are  seen  and  felt  by  large 
numbers  in  our  midst.  Quiet,  peaceable,  but  observing  and  re- 
flecting men  look  on  and  observe  our  doings,  and  say  to  them- 
selves, "This  republicanism,  after  all,  is  a  mere  delusion.  It 
is  all  very  fine,  no  doubt,  in  theory,  but  exceedingly  hateful  in 
practice.  Washington,  and  Hamilton,  and  others,  were  wiser 
than  Jefferson  and  Madison.  So  large  a  republic,  with  such 
frequency  of  elections,  and  so  many  thousands  depending  on 
the  fate  of  an  election  for  their  very  means  of  subsistence,  so 
many  ins  afraid  of  being  turned  out,  so  many  outs  anxious  to 
be  turned  in,  and  the  number  each  year  increasing  with  the  ex- 
tent and  population  of  the  country, — well,  let  the  republic  stand 
if  it  can,  but  a  change  to  a  monarchy  will  soon  be  inevitable.** 
There  are  men  who  so  reason,  and  thev  are  neither  few  nor  des- 
picable ;  nor  are  they  fairly  answered  by  our  Fourth'  of  July 
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gtorificatbitt,  or  hurrahs  for  Democracy,  Vive  la  Bepubligue  / 
Vine  la  Demoeratie!  Vive  la  Libert^/  We  do  not  agree 
with  them ; — ^fiir  fW>m  it ;  but  we  should  agree  with  them,  if  we 
•aw  nothing  better  for  our  republic  than  Protestantism.  Prot- 
estants as  Uiey  are,  we  say  they  reason  correctly,  and  if  the  re- 
figion  of  the  country  remains  Protestant  for  fifty  years  longer, 
ftMstd  will  prove  it. 

But  with  Catholicity  the  republic  may  be  sustained,  not  be- 
cause the  Catholic  Church  enjoins  thb  form  of  government  or 
that)  but  becauM  she  nourishes  in  the  hearts  of  her  children  the 
Tirtaes  which  render  popular  liberty  both  desirable  and  practica- 
ble. The  Catholic  Church  meddles  directly  with  no  form  of 
goremment  6he  leaves  each  people  free  to  adopt  such  form 
of  government  as  seems  to  themselves  good,  and  to  administer 
it  in  their  own  way.  Her  chief  concern  is  to  fit  men  for  beati- 
tude, and  this  she  can  do  under  any  or  all  forms  of  government 
Bat  the-spirit  she  breathes  into  men,  the  graces  she  communi- 
cates, the  dispositions  she  cultivates,  and  the  virtues  she  pro- 
duces, are  such,  that,  while  they  render  even  arbitrary  forms  of 
government  tolerable,  fit  a  people  for  asserting  and  maintaining 
freedom.  In  countries  where  there  are  no  constitutional  checks 
on  power,  she  remedies  the  evil  by  imposing  moral  restraints  on 
its  ezerdse,  by  inspiring  rulers  with  a  sense  of  justice  and  the 
public  good.  Where  such  checks  do  exist,  she  hallows  them 
and  renders  them  inviolable.  In  a  republic  she  restrains  the 
passions  of  the  people,  teaches  them  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
God,  moderates  their  desires,  weans  their  affections  from  the 
world,  frees  them  from  the  dominion  of  their  own  lusts,  and,  by 
the  meekness,  humility,  loyalty  of  heart  which  she  cherishes, 
disposes  them  to  the  practice  of  those  public  virtues  which  ren- 
der a  republic  secure.  She  also  creates  by  her  divine  charity  a 
true  equality.  No  republic  can  stand  where  the  dominant  feel- 
ing is  pride,  which  finds  its  expression  in  the  assertion  '*  I  am- as 
good  as  you.''  It  must  be  based  on  love  ;  not  on  the  determi- 
nation to  defend  our  own  rights  and  interests,  but  on  the  fear  to 
encrcMich  oil  the  rights  and  interests  of  others.     But  this  lore 
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miisi  be  more  than  the  mere  sentinient  of  philanthropy,  Thk 
•entiment  of  philanthropy  is  a  very  unanbitantial  a&ir.  lUk 
aB  we  will  about  its  excellence^  it  never  goes  beyond  love  to 
those  who  love  us.  We  love  our  friends  and  neighboia,  bat 
hate  our  enemies.  This  is  all  we  do  as  philanthropistB.  All  the 
fine  speeches  we  make  beyond — about  the  love  of  humanity,  and 
all  that — are  fine  speeches.  Philanthropy  must  be  exalted  into 
the  supernatural  virtue  of  charity,  before  it  can  become  that  love 
which  leads  us  to  honor  all  men,  and  makes  us  shrink  from  en- 
croaching upon  the  interests  of  any  man,  no  matter  how  low  or 
how  vile.  We  must  love  our  neighbor,  not  for  his  own  sake, 
but  for  God^s  sake, — the  child,  for  the  sake  of  the  Father ;  then 
we  can  love  all,  and  joyfully  make  the  most  painful  sacrifices  for 
them.  It  is  only  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  this 
sublime  charity  has  ever  been  found  or  can  be  found. 

The  Catholic  Church  also  cherishes  a  spirit  of  independence, 
a  loftiness  and  dignity  of  soul,  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of 
popular  freedom.  It  ennobles  every  one  of  its  members.  The 
lowest,  the  humblest  Catholic  is  a  member  of  that  Church  which 
was  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  himself;  which  has  subsisted  for 
eighteen  hundred  years ;  which  has  in  every  age  been  blessed 
with  signal  tokens  of  the  Redeemer's  love ;  which  counts  its 
siunts  by  millions ;  and  tlie  blood  of  whose  martyrs  has  made 
all  earth  hallowed  ground.  lie  is  admitted  into  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  the  faithful  of  all  ages  and  climes,  and  every  day, 
throughout  all  the  earth,  the  Universal  Church  sends  up  her 
prayers  for  him,  and  all  the  Church  above  receive  them,  and, 
with  their  own,  bear  them  as  sweet  incense  up  before  the  throne 
of  the  almighty  and  eternal  God.  He  is  a  true  nobleman,  more 
than  the  peer  of  kings  or  Ca^ars ;  for  he  is  a  child  of  the  King 
of  kings,  and,  if  faithful  unto  death,  heir  of  a  crown  of  life,  eter- 
nal in  the  heavens,  that  hdeth  not  away.  Such  a  man  is  no 
slave.  His  soul  is  free  ;  he  looks  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty. 
Can  tyrants  enslave  him?  No,  indeed;  not  because  he  will 
turn  on  the  tyrant  and  kill,  but  because  he  can  die  and  reign 
for  ever.    What  were  a  mere  human  tyrant  before  a  nation  of 
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such  men?  Who  could  establish  arbitrary  government  over 
them,  or  subject  them  to  unwholesome  or  iniquitous  laws  ? 

Here  is  our  hope  for  our  republic.  We  Jook  for  our  safety  to 
the  spread  of  Catholicity.  We  render  solid  and  imperishable 
our  free  institutions  just  in  proportion  as  we  extend  the  kingdom 
of  €k>d  among  our  people,  and  establish  in  their  hearts  the  reign 
of  justice  and  charity.  And  here,  then,  is  our  answer  to  those 
who  tell  us  Catholicity  is  incompatible  with  free  institutions. 
Wt  tell  them  that  they  cannot  maintain  free  institutions  without 
it.  It  is  not  a  free  government  that  makes  a  free  people,  but  a 
free  people  that  makes  a  free  government ;  and  we  know  no 
freedom  but  that  wherewith  the  Son  makes  free.  You  must  be 
fi«e  within,  before  you  can  be  free  without  They  who  war 
against  the  Church,  because  they  fan€y  ^  hostile  to  their  civil 
freedom,  are  as  mad  as  those  wicked  Jews  who  nailed  their  He- 
deemer  to  the  cross.  But  even  now,  as  then,  God  be  thanked, 
fix>m  the  cross  ascends  the  prayer,  not  in  vain,  *^  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

As  to  the  effect  this  Native  American  party  may  have  on  the 
Church,  or  the  cause  of  Catholicity  in  this  country,  we  have  no 
fears.  We  know  it  is  a  party  formed  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  our  land.  Protestantism,  afraid  to  meet 
the  champions  of  the  cross  in  fair  and  open  debate,  conscious 
of  her  weakness  or  unskilfulncss  in  argument,  true  to  her  an- 
dent  instincts,  resorts  to  the  civil  arm,  and  hopes  by  a  series  of 
indirect  legislation — for  she  dare  not  attempt  as  yet  any  direct 
legislation — ^to  maintain  her  predominance.  But  this  gives  us 
no  uneasiness.  We  know  in  whom  we  believe,  and  are  certain. 
We  see  these  movements,  we  comprehend  their  aim,  and  we 
merely  ask  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Why  have  the  Gen- 
tiles raged,  and  the  people  devised  vain  things  ?  The  kings  of 
the  earth  stood  up,  and  the  princes  met  together,  against  the 
Lord,  and  against  his  Christ  Let  us  break  their  bands  asun- 
der, and  let  us  cast  their  yoke  from  us.  He  that  dwelleth  in 
the  heavens  shall  laugh  at  them,  and  die  Lord  shall  deride 
them.    Then  shall  he  speak  to  them  in  his  anger,  and  trouble 
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them  in  his  rage."  Pi  li.  1-5.  Thej  wage  an  imeqtud  OM- 
test  who  wage  war  agaiost  the  Church  of  the  LiTing  Qod,  who 
hath  said  to  its  Head,  ''Thou  art  mj  Son,  thk  day  hare  I  he- 
gotten  thee.  Ask  of  me  and  I  will  give  thee  the  Qentilet  for  tfaj 
inheritance,  and  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thj  poases- 
sions."*  Ilx,  7,  8.  These  may  combine  to  put  down  Catholicity 
form  leagues  against  it,  enlist  all  the  powere  of  the  earth  against 
it ;  but  what  then  t  Nero  tried  to  crush  it  in  its  infiincy.  Dio- 
cletian tried  it  And  Nero  and  Diodetian  have  passed  awaj, 
and  their  mighty  empire  has  crumbled  to  pieces  and  dissolved, 
leaving  scarce  **  a  wrack  belund  f  yet  thd  Church  has  lived  on, 
and  the  successor  of  Uie  fisherman  of  Galilee  inherited  a  power 
before  which  that  of  Rome  in  her  proudest  day  was  merely  the 
dust  in  the  balance.  Pa^n  and  Saracen  tried  to  crush  it,  but 
Pagan  and  Saracen  are  scattered  before  its  glory  as  the  morn- 
ing mist  before  the  rising  sun.  Heretic  and  schismatic  have 
tried  to  exterminate  it, — Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  Henry  of 
England,  like  the  great  dragon  whose  tail  drew  after  it  a  third 
part  of  the  stars  of  heaven ;  and  their  own  children  are  rising 
up  and  cursing  their  memory.  The  powers  of  the  earth  have 
tried  to  do  it, — Napoleon,  the  Colossus  who  bestrided  Europe, 
and  made  and  unmade  kings  in  mere  pastime ;  but  Napoleon, 
from  the  moment  he  dared  lay  his  hand  on  the  Lord^s  anointed, 
loses  his  power,  and  goes  to  die  at  last  of  a  broken  heart  in  a 
barren  isle  of  the  ocean.  Jew,  Pagan,  Saracen,  heretic,  schis- 
rnaUc,  infidel,  and  lawless  power  have  all  tried  their  hand  against 
the  Church.  Tlie  Lord  has  held  them  in  derision.  He  has  been 
a  wall  of  fire  round  about  her,  and  proved  for  eighteen  hundred 
years  that  no  weapon  formed  against  her  shall  prosper;  for  he 
guards  the  honor  of  his  Spouse  as  his  own.  Let  the  ark  appear 
to  jostle,  if  it  will ;  we  reach  forth  no  hand  to  steady  it,  and 
fear  no  harm  that  may  come  to  it.  The  Church  has  survived 
all  storms ;  it  is  founded  upon  a  rock,  and  the  gates  of  hell  are 
impotent  against  it.  It  is  not  for  the  friends  of  the  Church  to 
fear,  but  for  those  who  war  against  her,  and  seek  her  supprea- 
sion.    It  is  for  them  to  tremble, — not  before  the  arm  of  man, 
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for  no  haman  aim  will  be  raised  against  them ;  but  before  that 
Gk>d  whose  Church  thej  outrage,  and  whose  cause  they  seek  to 
crush.  The  Lord  hath  promised  his  Son  the  Gentiles  for  his 
inheritance,  and  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession. 
Ha  must  and  will  have  this  nation.  And  throughout  all  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  glorious  land  shall  his  temples  rise 
to  catch  the  morning  sun  and  reflect  his  evening  rays,  and  holy 
altars  shall  be  erected,  and  the  ^  clean  sacrifice"  shall  be  oflered 
daily,  and  a  delighted  people  shall  bow  in  humility  before  them, 
and  pour  out  their  hearts  in  joyous  tiianksgiving ;  for  so  hath 
the  Lord  spoken,  and  his  word  shall  stand. 

So  &r  as  the  spread  of  Catholicity  in  this  country  is  concern- 
ed, we  look  upon  this  anti-Catholic  party  with  no  apprehension. 
If  we  deprecate  the  formation  of  such  a  party,  it  is  for  the  sake 
of  those  misguided  citizens  who  may  unite  to  form  it  It  is 
because  we  see  the  terrible  injustice  of  which  they  render  them- 
selves guilty,  and  the  awful  judgments  they  may  provoke. 
We  say  to  them,  as  St  Justin  Martyr  said  to  the  Roman 
emperors,  "Take  heed  how  you  hearken  only  to  unjust  ac- 
cusations ;  fear  lest  an  excessive  complaisance  for  superstitious 
men,  a  haste  as  blind  as  rash,  old  prejudices  which  have  no 
foundation  but  calumny,  may  cause  you  toj)ronounce  a  terrible 
sentence  against  yourselves.  As  for  us,  nobody  can  harm  us, 
unless  we  harm  ourselves,  unless  we  ourselves  become  guilty  of 
some  injustice.  Tou  may  indeed  kill  us,  but  you  cannot  injure 
ns.''  It  is  for  our  countrymen,  who  will  render  themselves 
guilty  of  gross  wrong,  of  terrible  sin,  that  we  fear.  They  are 
engaged  in  an  unholy  cause,  and,  if  they  persist,  cannot  fail  to 
draw  down  the  judgments  of  Almighty  God  upon  their  guilty 
heads.  They  can  shoot  us  down  in  the  streets ;  they  may  break 
up  our  schools  and  seminaries ;  they  may  desecrate  and  bum 
onr  churches.  Such  things  have  been,  and  may  be  again ;  but 
it  becomes  those  who  have  been  and  may  be  the  perpetrators 
of  such  things  to  pause  and  ask  themst-lves  what  manner  of 
spirit  they  are  of;  and  how,  in  that  day  of  solemn  reckoning 
which  must  come  to  us  all,  they  will  answer  the  inexorable 
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Judge  for  thd^  abuse,  their  note,  their  murder,  and  their 
lege.  Ab  they  love  their  own  souk,  and  desire  good,  we  entreat 
them  to  beware  how  they  plunge  deeper  in  sin,  and  rsldiidle 
the  torch  of  persecution.  For  their  saluB,  not  for  ours,  we  pn^ 
them  to  pause  before  they  go  forther,  and  make  tfaar  peace  witk 
the  Son  of  God. 


LABOR  AND  ASSOCIATION.* 
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JAHUART.    1848. 

Unlkss  the  estimable  and  aooomplished  translator  has  greatly 
improved  upon  his  author,  M.  Briancourt  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  writers  attached  to  the  school  of  Assodation  with 
whom  wo  are  acquainted.  He  appears  to  be  sincere,  earnest, 
gentle,  and  philanthropic ;  and  he  writes  ^ith  ability,  ease,  vi- 
vacity, and  grace.  His  pages  have,'  comparatively,  little  of  that 
barbarous  terminology  which  renders  the  writers  of  the  Asscxu- 
ationists,  in  general,  so  forbidding  to  all  but  adepts.  If  we  had 
the  least  conceivable  sympathy  with  bis  doctrines  and  schemes, 
we  coul4  read  him  with  pleasure,  and,  at  times,  with  admiration ; 
and  we  cannot  but  regard  his  little  work  as  the  best  summary 
of  the  plans  and  hopes  of  his  school  which  has  as  yet  appeared. 

But  'the  n]|ore  able,  skilful,  and  fascinating  is  a  writer,  the 
more  dangerous  and  carefully  to  be  eschewed  are  his  writings, 
if  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  false  and  mischievous  theories. 
Error,  though  reason  be  free  to  combat  it,  is  never  harmless,  any 
more  than  poison,  because  its  antidote  may  be  known  and  at 
hand.  It  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  more  prudent  to  allow  it 
free  course,  than,  by  attempting  its  suppression  by  force,  to  run 
the  risk  of  also  suppressing  the  truth ;  but  however  that  may  or 
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may  not  W,  die  iiublicalion  of  error  U  alreajs  an  evil  wLicli  no 
Gnedom  of  ils  contradicbiiy  truth  cnn  ever  nholly  prevent  or 
overcome.  No  man  erer  puts  fortli  a  system  of  tinmined  litlse- 
bood;  and  the  currency  hb  error  gains  b  always  by  virtue  of 
{he  trutli  be  mixes  with  it,  and  which  he  misinterprets  nnd  niifi- 
■pplies.  To  unratel  hb  web  of  sophistry,  to  pick  out  bb  tanglt^ 
jam,  or  separate  what  b  true  from  what  is  false,  is  a  task  of  no 
mudl  difficulty,  and  requires  a  patience  of  investigation,  habits 
of  nic«  discrimination  and  of  close  and  rigid  reasoning,  which 
can  be  expected  only  from  the  gifted  and  thoroughly  disciplined 
few,  and  rarely  even  from  these.  An  error  may  be  stated  in  a 
few  words,  in  a  popular  form,  and  clothed  with  a  brilliant  and 
captivating  dress,  which,  (kevertheless,  ia  not  to  be  refuted,  nor 
ita  truth,  wlucU  gives  it  currency,  separated  from  the  falseliood 
ifkii^  renders  it  mischievous,  without  long,  elaborate,  and  ab»- 
tmse  reasoning,  subtile  dislinclions,  and  exact  definitions,  beyond 
ihe  cupncity  of  the  gcnertdity,  usually  held  by  them  in  detesta- 
tion, and  of  which  lliey  are  always  impatient  But  even  if  the 
refutation  could  be  presented  in  u  popular  fonn,  the  majority  of 
those  who  have  embraced  the  error  would  not  profit  by  it. 
fiaring  adopted  the  error  and  committed  tberoselves  to  it,  ibey 
■re  unwilling  to  listen  to  any  Uiing  which  may  be  uiged  against 
it,  lest  perchance  it  may  disturb  tlie  tranquillity  of  their  convic- 
'tion,  mortify  their  pride,  or  ailecl  unfavorably  their  reputation. 
Hence  it  is  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  recall  or  re- 
press an  error  onco  fairly  in  circulation.  Ucnce  it  is  that  we  can 
nevPT  allow  ourselves  to  commend  a  work,  however  kindly  dis- 
posed we  may  be  towards  its  author,  wliich,  in  our  judgment,  or 
according  to  the  rule  of  judgment  we  are  bound  to  follow, 
leaches  n  false  doctrine  or  proposes  a  visionary  scheme.  The 
reading  of  such  works,  when  not  absolutely  hurtful,  is  unprofita- 
ble, nnd  no  man  can  justify  it,  unless  it  be  to  refute  them,  and 
guard  the  public  against  their  dangerous  tendencies.  The  A»o- 
ejationisls,  then,  must  not  be  surprised,  if  lA  notice  Mr.  Brian- 
court's  work  only  to  censure  iU 

That  Mr.  Briancourt's  doctrine  is  unsound,  no  argument  is 
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needed  to  prove.  No  man,  who  proposes  a  doctrine  which  re- 
verses all  that  has  hitherto  been  n^rded  as  settled,  is  ew  en- 
titled even  to  a  hearing.  He  who,  on  his  own  authority,  gives 
the  lie  to  all  men,  of  all  ages  and  nations,  gives  to  every  man 
the  best  of  all  possible  human  reasons  for  giving  the  lie  to  him. 
If  reason  is  to  be  trusted,  the  reason  of  all  ages  and  nations 
overrides  his ;  if  it  is  not  to  be  trusted,  he  has  no  authority  for 
what  he  proposes.  He  places  himself  in  an  awkward  position, 
who,  assortang  the  authority  of  reason,  yet  opposes  his  own  red- 
son  to  the  reason  of  all  men.  He  must  be  a  bold  man,  a  man 
of  unbounded  self-confidence,  ^e  very  sublime  of  egotism,  who 
dares  pretend,  that,  on  his  reason  alone,  the  whole  world  may 
be  rationally  convicted  of  having  blundered.  They  have  all  the 
attributes  he  can  claim ;  why,  then,  assume  that  they  have  all 
blundered,  and  that  he  alone  has  hit  upon  the  truth  ?  Truth  is 
revealed  to  the  humble  atid  childlike,  not  to  the  proud  and  arro- 
gant ;  and  who  is  prouder  or  more  arrogant  than  he  who  claims 
to  be  superior  to  all  men,  to  be  the  only  man  of  his  race  who 
has  perceived  what  is  true  and  good  ? 

Discoveries,  like  the  one  Fourier  professes  to  have  made,  are 
not  in  the  order  of  human  experience.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
found  in  the  experience  of  the  race  analogous  to  them.  Discov- 
eries, which  reverse  what  the  race  had  hitherto  regarded  as  the 
settled  order,  have  never  yet,  so  far  as  history  goes,  been  made 
in  any  department  of  life, — in  religion,  in  morals,  in  politics,  or 
in  social  and  industrial  arrangements.  Every  man,  who  has 
come  forward  with  any  such  pretended  discovery,  has  failed  to 
gain  a  verdict  in  his  favor,  and  in  the  judgment  of  mankind  has 
been  finally  condemned  either  as  deceiving  or  as  deceived,  or 
both  at  once.  M.  Charles  Fourier,  a  man,  if  you  will,  of  an  ex- 
traordinary intellect,  and  of  philanthropic  aims, — although,  we 
confess,  we  find  in  his  w^ritings  only  wild  extravagance,  and  a 
pride,  an  egotism,  which  amount  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to 
insanity, — professesf  not,  indeed,  to  have  invented,  but  to  have 
discovered,  the  law  of  a  new  social  and  industrial  world.  This 
law  he  professes  to  have  drawn  out  and  scientifically  established 
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!■  sll  lis  ntmificHtioiis ;  and  lie  and  hia  folloncrs  propose  to  re- 
ofguiue  society  «nd  itidnslry  sccordiiig  to  its  provisiotti.  Simi- 
lar pretensions  linre  oft«n  been  made,  iioiv  in  one  department 
vt  life,  noiw  in  another ;  but  has  one  of  them  ever  succeeded  ) 
b  there  one  of  them  tLnt  lins  not  been  finally  adjudged,  at  beat, 
to  be  only  viaionary  !  la  there  on  record  a  single  instance  of  s 
AmdMuentftl  reorganization  of  society,  industry,  or  even  of  gov- 
•rrmMit,  that  lias  ever  been  efleclcd  !  Have  not  all  who  have 
'labored  for  gucIl  reOrganiEation  been  opposed  by  their  age  and 
ttatioD  1  And  can  the  Associationisls  name  an  instAnce  in  which 
posterity  baa  revereed  the  Judgtneut  of  contemporaries  t  They 
SMiDot  do  iu  We  are  aware  of  the  instancM  they  will  cit« ;  but 
aol  one  of  them  is  to  the  purpose.  ^Vhy,  then,  suppose  the 
whole  order  of  human  experience  is  reversed,  or  departed  from, 
■*n  the  case  of  M.  Charles  Fourier  t  The  fiict  is,  fundarnrntal 
Amgt6  in  the  religious,  moral,  social,  political,  or  industrial  or- 
of  miuilrind — changes  which  throw  off  the  old  order,  and 
establish  »  new  ortlrr  in  their  place — never  have  been,  and,  it 
TCifuires  no  grent  depth  of  philosophy  to  be  able  to  say,  never 
ean  be,  effected,  unless  by  the  intervention  of  a  supernatnnd 
nusA.  When  attempted,  they  may  go  so  far  as  to  break  up  the 
old  order,  never  so  fnr  as  lo  introduwj  and  establish  a  new  order. 
Umi  am  be  n  destroyer ;  he  can  never  be  a  CnBATOa. 

But  these  considemtions,  however  conclusive  in  themselves, 
trill  not,  we  arc  aware,  have  much  weight  with  the  Assodntion- 
iibik.  The  Association  is ts  are  accustomed  to  other  principles  of 
muoning;  they  have,  underlying  their  speculations,  a  philooo- 
phy  of  mnn  and  society  which  creates  in  their  minds  a  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  Fourieriam.  With  them,  it  is  an  tr^raeiit  in 
iivor  of  a  proposition,  that  it  is  novel :  and  an  argument  against 
h,  that  it  is  ancient  Nothing  seems  to  them  more  reasonable 
brforehand,  or  more  in  accordance  with  what  the  order  of  hn- 
mail  experience  autliorizcs  them  to  expect,  tlian  that  such  « 
cKseovery  ta  Fourier's  should  be  made,  and  that  the  changee  hfl 
propoaes  should  be  pracljcahle.  It  ii  useless,  so  far  as  they  are 
•onoerned,  to  controvert  them  on  this  point, — and  if  we  would 
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reach  tfaeiDy  with  the  hope  of  doing  ihem  nij  good,  wb  mnrt 
enter  with  them  into  an  examination  of  their  doetrine  or  adieme^ 
upon  ita  merits.  This  we  willinglj  attempt ;  lor  eereral  of  the 
more  distingaiehed  Aseodationists  in  this  coontry  have  been  ovr 
intimate  perKHial  friends,  and  we  regard  them  as  sincere,  and  as 
honestly  desirous  of  doing  all  in  their  power  for  the  benefit  of 
their  fellow-men.  We  believe  thej  are  men  who  have  a  oertam 
loyalty ;  and  who  have  no  bigoted  attachment  to  this  or  that 
method  of  serving  mankind,  bat  are  willing  to  diange  (he 
method  they  now  insist  upon  for  another,  the  moment  they  see 
a  good  reason  for  doing  so.  We  do  not  believe  them  nnwilhng 
to  look  upon  the  question  as  still  an  open  question,  or  that  they 
have  mudb  of  that  foolish  pride  which  binds  petaons  to  a  cause 
simply  for  the  reason  that  they  stand  committed  to  it  before  the 
public.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  what  follows,  to  enter  some- 
what idIo  the  merits  of  their  doctrine  and  schemes ;  and,  as 
what  we  shall  saj  is  said  in  good  faith,  we  trust  they  will  receive 
it  in  good  &ith,  and  frankly  accept  it,  or  show  us  good  reasons 
for  rejecting  it 

We  b^n  by  asking,  What  is  the  end  the  Associationists 
propose,  or  what  is  it  they  seek  to  effect!  The  means  we 
understand  very  well ;  they  are,  tlio  oiganization  of  labor  and 
association,  according  to  a  given  plan.  But  before  we  can  de- 
cide on  the  means,  we  must  understand  the  end  proposed,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  determine  whether  the  end  is  desirable,  a  good  end. 
After  that,  wo  may  proceed  to  determine  whether  the  means  are 
adequate,  whether  by  adopting  them  we  can,  in  all  reasonable 
probability,  secure  the  end.  Unless  we  know  what  is  the  end 
proposed,  and  know  whether  it  be  good  or  not  good,  we  walk  by 
conjecture,  not  by  science.  But  the  Associationists  propose  their 
doctrine,  not  as  a  theory,  or  as  a  system  of  belief,  but  as  a  kI- 
ence.  They  must,  tlien,  in  the  outset,  show  us  clearly  the  end 
proposed,  and  establish,  not  conjectu rally,  not  hypothetically,  but 
scientificalli/j^ihat  the  end  is  good,  and  therefore,  one  which  it  is 
lawful  to  seek. 

1.  What,  then,  is  the  specific  end  they  propose  f    We  do  nol 
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find  in  their  writings  as  clear,  dbtinct,  and  Bpeci6c  aii  answer  to 
this  question  as  is  desirable.  They  answer  generally,  not  speci- 
fically. Their  answer,  as  we  collect  it,  is, — ^*  The  end  we  pro- 
pose is,  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  now  hinder  the  fulfilment, 
and  to  gather  round  man  the  drcumstances  which  will  enable 
him  to  fulfil,  his  destiny  on  this  globe ;  or,  in  a  word,  to  enable 
man  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  his  present  existence/*  Thus  stated 
we  of  course  have  no  objection  to  the  end  proposed.  The  good 
of  a  being  is  its  destiny,  or  the  end  for  which  it  exists ;  and  to 
seek  to  enable  a  being  to  fulfil  its  destiny,  or  gain  that  end,  is  to 
seek  its  good.  So  the  end  for  which  man  exists  in  tliis  world  is 
his  good  in  relation  to  his  existence  here  ;  and  to  labor  to  enable 
him  to  gsun  that  end  is  to  labor  for  his  good,  and  his  only  good 
here.  Thus  fitf,  we  have,  and  can  have,  no  quarrel  with  the 
Associationists. 

But  a  general  answer  to  a  specific  question  is  no  answer  at 
all;  for  the  general  has  formal  existence  only  in  the  special. 
We  must,  therefore,  ask  again.  What  is  the  specific^  end  pro- 
posed ?  To  answer,  To  remove  evil,  and  to  secure  good,  is  not 
enough ;  for  the  question  remains.  What  is  evil  ?  what  is  good  ? 
Evil,  you  say,  is  that  which  prevents,  or  in  some  way  hinders  or 
retards,  the  fulfilment  of  one's  destiny.  Very  true  ;  but  what  is 
it  that  does  that  f  This  is  the  question  we  want  answered.  We 
find  in  the  writings  of  the  Associationists  graphic  descriptions  of 
the  actual  state  of  society, — what  they  call  Civilization^ — and 
brilliant  pictures  of  the  life  men  will  live  in  Harmony^  or  the 
new  world  they  propose ;  and  it  is  from  these  we  must  collect 
what,  in  their  view,  is  evil,  or  opposed  to  man's  destiny  on  this 
globe,  and  what  they  suppose  is  good,  that  is,  its  fulfilment,  or 
fiivorable  to  its  fulfilment  In  regard  to  the  latter,  we  find  the 
chief  place  assigned  to  wealth  and  luxury,  two  tilings  which 
Fourier  asserts  possitively,  again  and  again,  are  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  fulfilment  of  our  destiny ;  in  regard  to  the 
former,  we  find  enumerated,  among  the  evils  of  civilization,  the 
poverty  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  unattractivelRhof, 
It  is  &ir,  then,  to  say,  that  poverty  and  unattractive  labor  are  evils^ 
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in  the  jadgment  of  the  Assoeiationists.  Labor  Haelf  they  cm- 
not  regard  as  evil,  because  they  propose  to  continne  it  in  their 
new  world.  The  evil,  then,  is  in  its  nnattractlvenesB, — ^fhat  is, 
in  oar  being  bound  or  foroed  to  labor  against  our  fodinndonSi 
or  to  do  that  to  which  we  are  more  or  leas  aterse.  Bnt  this 
can  be  evil  only  on  condition  that  it  jb  an  evil  to  be  under  the 
neeeesity  of  acting  against  our  indinations.  If  this  be  accepted, 
good  is  in  being  free  to  follow  our  inclinations ;  evil  in  being 
compelled  or  bound  to  act  against  them.  On  what  anthoifty 
does  this  principle  rest? 

Moreover,  is  it  certun  that  poverty,  in  itself  considered,  is 
evil,  or  opposed  to  our  destiny  t  Where  is  the  proof!  Wealth 
and  poverty  are  both  relatiTc  terms,  unless  the  term  poverty  be 
restricted  to  those  who  have  not  even  so  much  as  their  will  which 
is  their  own,  and  then  we  should  be  obliged  to  predicate  wealth 
of  all  who  possess  something,  however  little.  But  the  Associa- 
tionists  do  not  so  restrict  the  sense  of  the  word,  for  they  include, 
in  the  number  of  the  poor,  people  who  have  sonjething  of  tlieir 
own,  at  least  their  will  and  bodily  activity.  What,  then,  is  the 
real  distinction  between  wealth  and  poverty  ?  Where  draw  the 
line,  so  that  the  rich  shall  all  be  on  one  side,  and  all  the  poor  on 
the  other  9  John  Jacob  Astor  is  said,  when  told  of  a  man  who 
had  just  retired  from  business  vrith  half  a  million,  to  have  re- 
marked, that  he  had  no  doubt  but  the  poor  man  might  be  just 
as  happy  as  if  he  were  rich  !  To  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  man 
worth  half  a  million  was  a  poor  man  ;  to  most  men,  he  would 
be  a  rich  man.  One  man  counts  himself  poor,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  thousands ;  another  feels  himself  rich,  if  he  have  a 
coarse  serge  robe,  a  crust  of  bread,  and  water  from  the  spring. 
Which  of  the  two  is  the  rich,  which  the  poor  man  ?  If  the 
Italian  lazzaroni,  the  scandal  of  thrifty  Englishmen  and  Yankees, 
have  what  contents  them,  or  are  contented  with  what  suffices 
for  the  present  moment,  unsolicitous  for  the  next,  wherein  are 
they  poorer  than  our  *'  merchant  princes,"  who  have  a  multitude 
of  wants  they  cannot  satisfy  ?  and  wherein  would  you  enrich 
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them,  by  increasing.  Uieir  possessions,  if  you  increased  their 
wants  in  the  same  ratio  f 

But  pass  over  this  difficulty.  Suppose  you  have  some  inva- 
riable standard  by  which  to  determine  who  axe  the  poor  and 
who  are  the  rich ;  whence  does  it  follow  that  poverty  is  in  itself 
an  evil  f  Many  emperors,  kings,  princes,  nobles,  and  innumera- 
ble saints,  have  voluntarily  abandoned  wealth,  and  chosen  pov- 
erty, even  made  a  solemn  vow  never  to  have  any  thing  to  call 
their  own.  Is  it  certain  that  these  have  acted  a  foolish  part, 
abandoned  good,  and  inflicted  evil  on  themselves  9  If  not,  how 
can  you  say  poverty  is  in  itself  an  evil  f  Do  you  say,  poverty 
breeds  discontent,  and  leads  to  vice  and  crime  ?  Is  that  true  t 
Does  it  do  so  in  all  men  who  are  poorf  Did  it  do  so  in  St. 
Anthony,  St  Francis  of  Assisium,  St  John  of  God,  St  Thomas 
of  Villanova,  St  Philip  Neri,  and  thousands  of  others  we  could 
mention,  who  observed  evangelical  poverty  to  the  letter  ?  Are 
all  the  poor  discontented,  vicious,  and  criminal  f  No  man  dares 
say  it  Then  what  you  allege  is  not  a  necessary  result  of  pov- 
erty, and  must  have  its  efficient  cause  elsewhere,  in  the  person, 
or  in  some  circumstance  not  dependent  on  wealth  or  poverty. 
In  the  world's  history,  povery,  vice,  and  misery  are  fiir  from  being 
inseparable  companions ;  and  so  are  wealth,  virtue,  and  happiness. 
Was  Hjrealth  a  good  to  the  rich  man  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  f 
Was  poverty  an  evil  to  the  poor  man  that  lay  at  his  gate  full  of 
sores,  begging  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  his  table  9 

We  might  go  through  the  whole  list  of  physical  evils  drawn 
up  by  the  Associationists,  and  ask,  in  relation  to  each,  so  far  as 
it  is  physical,  the  same  or  similar  questions.  Whence,  then,  the 
certainty  that  what  they  propose  to  remove,  as  evil,  is  evil  ? 
Whence,  then,  the  proof  that  the  end  they  propose  is  a  good 
end!  Suppose — and  the  case  is  supposable — that  what  are 
called  physical  evils  are  dispensed  by  a  merciful  Providence, 
designed  to  be  invaluable  blessings^  and  are  such  to  all  who  re- 
ceive and  bear  them  with  the  proper  dispositions ;  could  we  Uien 
pronounce  them  evils  ?  Would  it  not  follow,  that  in  themselves 
they  may  be  indiflfereut,  and  that  the  good  or  the  evil  results 
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fit>m  the  diBpoBiticm  with  which  thej  are  reorifed  tod  borne! 
Now  this  may  be  the  &ct  If  it  is,  then  the  good  or  the  e?il 
depends  on  ounelves,  and  we  maj  make  them  either  blemngs 
or  cunes,  as  we  choose.  Then  to  remove  evil  woold  not  oeoeiF- 
sariiy  be  to  remove  them,  but  to  cure  that  moral  state  whicfa 
makes  a  bad,  instead  of  a  good,  use  of  them. 

It  is  easy  to  dedum,  but  it  is  important  that  we  declaim 
wisely ;  and  to  be  able  to  declium  wisely,  we  most  know  what 
to  declaim  against  It  is  easy  to  harrow  up  the  feelings  by  elo- 
quent descriptions  of  physical  suflSsrings,  and  no  doubt  physical 
suflferings  are  often  an  evil  of  no  small  magnitude;  but  this  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  Is  the  eviUn  the  physical  snflSnring  it- 
self, or  in  the  moral  state  of  him  who  causes  or  su&n  it!  Sup- 
pose we  transport  ourselves  to  the  early  ages  of  our  era,  and 
take  our  stand  in  proud,  haughty,  imperial,  and  pagan  Rome ; 
suppose  we  assist  at  the  trial,  tortures,  and  martyrdom  of  Uie 
persecuted  Christians,  behold  them  cast  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
amphitheatre,  see  them  broiling  slowly  on  gridirons,  their  flesh 
torn  off  with  pincers,  or  their  li\ing  bodies  stuck  full  of  splinters 
besmeared  with  pitch,  lighted,  and  ranged  along  the  streets  of 
the  city  by  night,  as  so  many  lamps.  Here  is  phpical  pain. 
Ingenuity,  aided  by  diabolical  malice,  has  done  its  best  to  refine 
upon  torture,  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  possible  of  phpi- 
cal  suffering.  Yet  what  is  it  that  excites  our  horror  f  This 
pain  beyond  conception  of  the  Christian  martyrs  9  Not  at  alL 
We  glory  in  it ;  we  bless  God  for  it ;  and  so  do  the  sufferers 
themselves.  Tliey  c?u)ose  it,  voluntarily  submit  to  it,  and  joy  in 
the  midst  of  it,  and  would  not  have  it  less  for  all  the  world. 
There  is  no  joy  on  earth  so  sweet,  so  great,  so  ecstatic,  as  that 
of  the  mart3rr.  The  horror  we  feel  is  not  at  the  physical  suffer- 
ing, but  at  the  malice  which  inflicts  it, — not  at  the  fact  that  the 
martyrs  are  enabled  heroically  to  win  their  crowns,  but  at  the 
refined  cruelty  which  delights  to  torture  them.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible, then,  to  conceive  the  most  exquisite  physical  sufferings, 
the  most  excruciating  tortures,  and  the  most  cruel  death,  as 
even  a  great  and  invaluable  good  to  those  who  suflfor  them. 
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Tbeir  pretence,  then,  is  not  neccBsarilj  an  evil  to  the  sufferer, 
and  consequently  exemption  from  them  not  necessariij  a  good. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the. 
wealth,  and  luxury,  and  other  things  you  propose,  are  necessa- 
rily in  themselves  at  all  desirable.  You  must  go  &rther ;  and 
before  attempting  to  decide  what  is  good  or  what  is  evil,  tell  us 
WHAT  IB  THE  DSSTiNT  OF  MAN ;  for  it  is  ouly  iu  relation  to  his 
de^iny,  that  we  can  pronounce  this  or  that  good  or  evil.  *'  Am 
I  not  a  happy  man ;"  said  Crcesus  to  Solon,  after  showing  him 
his  treasures.  **  Whether  a  man  is  happy  or  not,*^  replied  the 
Athenian  sage,  **  is  not  to  be  known  before  his  death.'' 

What,  then,  according  to  the  Associationists,  is  the  destiny  of 
man,  his  final  cause,  or  the  end  for  which  he  exists  ?  They 
have  mudi  to  say  of  man's  destiny ;  but  we  do  not  find,  in 
thoae  of  their  writings  which  we  have  consulted,  any  very  satis- 
fiustory  or  even  intelligible  answer  to  this  question.  We  are 
told,  at  one  time,  that  man's  destiny  is,  to  live  in  harmony, — 
that  18,  in  association  as  they  propose  to  organize  it  But  this 
is  no  answer;  for  it  only  asserts,  in  other  .words,  that  man  is 
Me  or  fitted  by  nature  to  adopt  the  means  of  fulfilling  his  des- 
tiny. Besides,  it  defines  the  destiny  of  the  race  rather  than  the 
destiny  of  the  individuals,  without  which  the  race  is  only  an 
ahBtraction.  At  other  times,  we  are  told  that  man's  destiny  is, 
to  harmonize  the  globe  which  he  inhabits  with  itself  to  har- 
monize it  with  the  sideral  heavens,  and  the  sideral  heavens  with 
the  universe  so  that  all  discord  shall  cease,  and  there  shall  be 
uiiversal  harmony ;  that  is,  man's  destiny  is,  to  complete  the 
works  of  the  Creator,  and  give  them  their  last  finish !  The 
final  cause  of  man  is,  then,  to  assist  the  Creator  in  completing 
the  work  of  creation,  that  is,  that  he  may  constitute  a  portion 
of  the  first  Cause !  This,  however,  we  understand  to  be  only 
a  fimciful  speculation,  for  which  the  "school,  as  it  exists  in  this 
country,  does  not  hold  itself  responsible. 

The  more  modest  of  the  members  leave  these  lofly  specula- 
tions by  the  way,  and  tell  us  that  their  object,  and  their  sole  ob- 
ject is,  by  the  organization  of  labor  and  assodation,  to  enable 
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nuu  U>  fulfil  Ub  destiny  on  earth.  Bat  what  k  tfaie  dertuiy  t 
We  can  find  no  apectfe  answer.  Bat  tbey  lay  down,  aa  their 
grand  prindple,  ATraAcnoNs  propoktioiial  to  nianxr*  .  Ac> 
eording  to  them,  we  may,  therefore,  eondode  man*4  deatmy  in 
thb  world  is  that  towards  which  he  is  attracted  hy  his  nature,  or 
which  is  indicated  by  his  natand  inclinations  and  tendencies.  If 
we  understand  them,  they  undertake  U>  give  the  law  of  attain- 
ing our  destiny,  rather  than  any  dear  statement  of  what  is  thai 
destiny  itself  But  as  the  attractiona  are  natural,  and  as  they 
are  the  index  to  the  end,  and  the  law  of  its  attainn^enti  the  end 
must  itself  he  natural  U,  then,  we  assert  that  they  held,  that, 
when  man  hafi  developed  and  satisfied  in  harmony  his  primitive 
or  fimdamental  passions,  or  stimulqntij  as  M*  Brianoourt  calls 
them,  he  has  fulfilled  his  destiny  in  this  world,  we  may  presume 
tjiat  they  will  readly  admit  our  assertion  to  be  correct  Then 
the  destiny  of  man  in  this  world  is,  the  harmonious  or  orderly 
development  and  satis&ction  of  his  whole  nature.  We  will 
strike  out  from  this  *^  the  development  of  bis  nature,**  because 
development  can  never  be  an  end,  since,  by  its  nature,  it  is  nec- 
essarily only  the  means  or  process  of  gaining  the  end.  Then 
the  answer  will  be,  simply,  Man's  destiny  on  earth  is,  to  satisfy 
his  nature ;  that  is,  to  obtain  and  possess,  in  all  their  variety  and 
fulness,  the  natural  objects  indicated  by  his  nature,  and  towards 
which  he  is  naturally  sUmulated.  This  is  nothing  but  our  old 
acquaintance,  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  decked  out  in  tlie  latest 
Parisian  mode.  We  can  now  east  ourselves,  and  take  a  fresh 
departure. 

But,  to  be  just  to  the  Associationists,  we  must  ol)6erve,  that 
they  understand  by  nature,  not  merely  our  sensual  inclinations 
and  tendencies,  but  also  our  intellectual,  social,  domestic,  and 
esthetic  passions  or  tendencies.  Moreover,  they  do  not  teach, 
that,  in  giuning  the  end  to  which  we  are  attracted,  we  are  to 
follow  blindly  our  natural  inclinations  and  tendencies,  or  that  we 
are  necessitated  by  them.  They  are  the  index  and  the  law,  and 
we  have  reason  and  free  will,  as  instruments  by  which  to  follow 
the  law  and  secure  the  end.    Nor  do  they  teach  that  it  will  do 
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to  feHow  withoat  restraint  all  our  iDdiiiations  and  tendencies  €U 
ikey  are  aehtally  developed  under  Civilizaticn ;  for  thcj  are 
now  developed  disproportionately,  in  violation  of  harmony,  and 
H  may  require  several  generations  in  association  before  it  W\\\  do 
to  give  them  all  their  fufl  liberty ;  nevertheless,  the  end  is  in  the 
Bataral  <Mrder,  and  is  the  orderly  satis&cUon  of  nature  by  natural 
oljects. 

.  But  on  what  authority  rests  this  assumption,  that  our  destiny 
m  human  beings  in  this  world  is  the  natural  satis&ction  of  our 
aatore  t  We  do  not  find  this  proved  in  any  of  the  writings  of 
the  AsBociationists  which  have  &llen  under  our  notice.  M> 
Brianoonrt  asserts  it,  in  asserting  the  central  principle  of  the 
■diool, — '*  Attractions  proportional  to  destiny ; "  and  he  no 
doubt  supposes  that  he  proves  it,  in  proving  this  principle,  the 
grand  discovery  of  Fourier ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  this  princi- 
ple itself  is  proved,  at  leasts  in  the  case  of  human  beings,  the 
only  order  of  beings  concerned  in  the  inquiry.  The  school 
may  have  proved  it  of  minerals,  vegetables,  and  the  different 
orders  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  their  pur- 
pose; for  we  cannot  conclude  the  attributes  and  destiny  of 
one  genus  from  those  of  another.  Because  this  or  that  is  true 
of  a  pig,  for  instance,  we  cannot  say,  it  is  therefore  true  of  man ; 
nor  that  the  fact  that  it  is  true  of  the  pig  affords  even  a  pre- 
sumption that  it  is  true  of  man ;  for  man  is  essentially  different 
ftom  the  pig.  To  say,  because  it  is  true  of  other  genera,  that 
attractions  are  proportional  to  destiny,  it  must  be  true  of  human 
beings,  is  either  a  plain  non-sequitur,  or  the  denial  that  there  is 
any  essential  difference  between  man  and  them.  If  there  is  no 
enential  difference  between  man  and  a  mineral,  a  vegetable,  a 
pig,  we  concede  your  conclusion ;  if  there  is,  we  deny  it.  But 
the  former  we  are  loath  to  admit ;  and  although  our  modem 
philosophers  have  done  their  best  towards  making  it  at  least 
practically  true,  we  must  as  yet  hold  on  to  the  old  doctrine  that 
man  is  generically  distinguished  from  all  other  orders  of  crea- 
Uiras,  although  he  may  have  many  attributes  in  common  with 
them  alL 
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I(  as  we  presume  it  wiil  be  conceded,  man  k  ceenntiiMy  Ah 
tinguiflbable  from  the  aoimal  world,  if  he  forms  a  gmtm  of  his 
own,  nothing  can  be  concluded  of  him,  in  so  fiir  as  he  is  peea- 
liarlj  man,  from  any  other  order;  consequently,  whatever  is 
affirmed  of  him  must  be  specifically  proved  of  him.  It  may 
be,  that  all  other  orders  of  creatures  on  this  globe  have  a  nata- 
ral  destiny,  and  yet  the  Creator  have  appointed  him  to  a  super- 
natural destiny.  It  may  be,  as  the  Church  teaches,  and  the 
Christian  believes,  that  the  end  for  which  God  designed  and 
made  him  is  not  that  to  which  he  is  directed  and  drawn  by  his 
nature,  even  in  its  j>urity  and  integrity,  but  an  end  to  whidi, 
since  the  fidl,  his  nature  is  even  averse,  and  which  can  be  gsiiiied 
only  by  denying  and  crucifying  his  natural  inclinations  and  tend- 
encies. This  may  be, — that  is,  it  is  conceivable ;  and  if  true,  it 
wiU  not  do  to  say,  a  priori^  of  man,  that  attractions  are  propor- 
tional to  destiny,  or  that  they  at  all  indicate  either  it  or  the  law 
of  its  attainment.  Now  it  is  possible  that  this  constitutes,  in  part, 
the  essential  difference  between  roan  and  animals.  If  so,  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  Associationists  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  Associationists  must  not  misapprehend  the  question  wo 
raise.  We  are  travelling  no  more  than  they  out  of  life  in  this 
world.  We  understand  them  to  confine  their  view  to  man's 
destiny  here  on  this  globe ;  we  are  not,  at  this  moment,  extend- 
ing ours  beyond  it  We  agree  perfectly  with  them,  in  what  we 
presume  to  be  their  principle,  namely,  that  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion between  our  destiny  here  and  our  destiny  hereafter,  and 
that  the  surest  method  of  gaining  our  end  in  the  world  to  come 
is  faitlifuUy  to  fulfil  our  destiny  in  the  world  where  we  now  are. 
We  raise  no  question  between  our  present  good  and  our  future 
good ;  for  we  suppose  the  principle  of  both  to  be  the  same. 
Nor  do  we  raise  a  question  as  to  foregoing  our  good  in  this  life, 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  good  hereafter ;  for  we  have  never 
been  taught  that  our  true  good  here  is  at  all  incompatible  with 
beautitude  in  heaven.  The  Christian  who  denies  himself  chas- 
tises, mortifies  the  flesh  with  its  deeds,  crucifies  his  natural  in- 
clinations, is  not  supposed  to  deprive  himself  of  any  good  here, 
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«nd  he  perhaps  enjoys,  even  in  this  life,  a  hundred-fold  more 
than  the  Association  is  ts  in  their  most  brilliant  and  ravishing 
day-dreams  even  venture  to  promise.  "We  suspect  that  the  life 
thej  promise  would  have  had  very  few  attractions  for  St  Francis 
ci  Auisium,  St  Anthony,  St  Benedict,  or  St.  Bernard,  even  as 
to  this  world.  The  question  lies  between  the  life  of  nature^  as 
contended  for  by  the  Associationists,  and  the  supernatural  life, 
which  the  Christian  professes  to  live.  The  Christian  lives  his 
BOpematural  life  even  in  this  world,  and  its  enjoyment  is  an  en- 
joyment here,  as  well  as  hereafter.  Both  lives  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  lived  on  this  globe,  yet  differing  as  to  their  princi- 
ple and  end.  The  Christian  view  is,  that  Go<l  made  man, 
whether  you  speak  of  this  world  or  of  that  which  is  to  come, 
for  a  supernatural  destiny ;  the  Associationist  view  is,,  that  man 
is  made,  at  least  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  for  a  natural 
destiny.  The  question  is  between  the  two.  If  the  Christian  is 
right,  the  Associationist  is  wrong,  and  his  effort  to  provide  for 
the  gaining  of  a  natural  destiny,  for  a  life  in  accordance  with 
natural  inclination  and  tendency,  is  directly  at  war  with  man^s 
true  destiny  on  this  globe,  and  therefore  with  man's  true  good, 
not  only  his  true  good  hereafter,  but  his  true  good  here. 

The  Associationists,  of  course,  do  not  believe  the  Church; 
but  that  is  not  the  question.  They  profess  to  walk  by  sight,  by 
science,  and  therefore  they  must  demonstrate  that  she  is  wrong, 
or  have  no  right  to  assert  as  science  their  doctrine,  that  man's 
destiny  on  this  globe  is  a  natural  destiny,  or  that  the  end  of  our 
existence  here  is  attained  by  living  a  natural  life.  But  they 
have  not  demonstrated  this ;  they  have,  at  best,  only  proved 
that  this  is  or  may  be  true  of  various  animal  tribes ;  but  they 
have  not  proved  at  all  that  it  is  true  of  man.  At  best,  then, 
tlieir  doctrine  is  but  an  hypotliesis,  a  l)elief,  for  which  they  do 
not,  and  cannot,  even  pretend  to  have  infallible  authority. 

Tlie  Associationists  tell  us  that  they  have  proved  their  doc- 
trine by  analysis  of  human  nature,  and  that  therefore  it  is  sci- 
ence.  But  proved  what  ?  Concedinjj  them  all  they  can  pre- 
tend to  have  proved  by  analysis,  it  is  only  that  the  primitive 
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passions  or  simulants  they  assert  are  psychologically  tnie,— 
froui  which,  at  best,  thoy  can  conclude  only  what  would  he 
man's  di'stiuy,  in  case  his  destiny  were  natural ;  but  that  it  is 
natural,  the  precise* point  to  be  proved,  they  have  not  proved, 
for  it  can  never  bo  concluded  from  nature.  Nature  can  guide 
us  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  end  is  natural.  When  the 
question  comes  up.  Is  the  purpose  of  our  existence  natural,  or 
supernatural  I  nature  has  nothing  to  say  one  way  or  the  other. 
This  is  a  question  which  science  can  never  answer ;  for  science 
can  never  travel  out  of  nature.  It  is  idle,  then,  for  the  Assoda- 
tionists  to  tell  us  their  doctrine  is  scientifically  established. 
Whether  the  end  for  which  Almighty  God  placed  us  here  is 
natural  or  supernatural  it  is  impossible  to  know  without  a  super- 
natural revelation,  and  to  a  supernatural  revelation,  declaring 
our  destiny  here  to  be  natunil,  the  Associationists  do  not  pre- 
tend. 

These  remarks  show  clearly  enough  that  the  Associationists 
are  unable  to  answer  the  fii-st  question  in  order,  namely,  What 
is  man's  destiny  on  this  globe  ?  Then  they  are  unable  to  legiti- 
mate the  end  they  propose ;  then  unable  to  say,  that  what  they 
call  good  is  good,  or  what  they  call  evil  is  evil ;  and  then,  final- 
ly, whether,  even  by  complete  success,  they  would  or  would  not 
benefit  their  follow-men.  This  deserves  their  serious  considera- 
tion. If,  as  we  have  said,  what  the  Church  teaches  and  the 
Christian  believes  is  true,  they  are  certainly  wrong  as  to  man's 
destinv  here,  as  well  as  hereafter.  It  will  not  do  for  them  to 
reply,  that  they  do  not  iK'lieve  the  Church,  and  that  her  author- 
ity is  not  sufficiently  j^roved  to  them ;  because  they  must  be 
able  to  assert  their  system  as  a  science,  or  they  have  no  right  to 
a««ert  it  at  all-  They  must,  then,  disprove  the  teaching  of  the 
Church.  So  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  may  turn  out  to  be  true,  they  cannot  assert  their 
own  doctrine ;  for,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  can  concludo 
its  truth  onlv  from  the  distruction  of  the  neffative. 

2.  This  uncertainty  as  to  man's  destiny  here,  which  the  Asso- 
ciationists do  not  and  cannot  remove,  attaehes  of  course,  to  the 
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means  prdJXMed  to  enable  us  to  ful61  it.  The  school  adopts,  as 
wo  have  seen,  as  its  fundamental  principle,  "  Attractions  propor- 
tional to  destiny."  Hence,  by  ascertaining  and  providing  for 
the  attractions,  they  determine  and  provide  for  the  destiny.  On 
this  principle  rests  their  whole  fabric  of  Association.  If  this  be 
true,  their  Association  may  or  may  not  be  adequate ;  but  if  not 
true,  the  whole  scheme  is  evidently  altogether  inadequate,  be- 
cause natural  attractions  can  be  proportional  only  to  a  natural 
end,  never  to  a  supernatural  end.  This  is  conclusive  against  the 
scheme,  till  its  advocates  are  able,  by  a  supernatural  authority, 
to  prove  that  our  destiny  in  tliis  world  is  a  natural  destiny ;  for 
it  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  Association,  organized 
with  express  reference  to  a  natural  destiny,  must  be  unavailing 
— if  nothing  worse — for  a  supernatural  destiny. 

But  even  if  the  end  of  man  in  this  world  were  the  satisfaction 
of  his  nature,  the  means  proposed  would  bo  inadequate.  The  as- 
sumption of  the  Associationlsts  is,  that  our  nature  can  be  satis- 
fied by  the  jKjssession  of  the  natural  objects  to  whicB  it  directs 
and  draws  us.  But  this  is  not  true.  The  arguments  on  which 
the  Associationists  rely  to  prove  the  contrary  are  ii^conclusive, 
because  they  are  all  arguments  from  one  genus  to  another. 
When  the  premises  and  conclusion  are  not  in  the  same  genus, 
nothing  is  concluded.  It  may  be  true,  as  M.  Briancourt  proves, 
that,  if  a  pig  gets  what  his  nature  seeks,  he  will  be  satisfied, 
stop  squealing,  and  lie  down  and  sleep,  till  renewed  appetite 
awakes  him ;  and  the  same  would,  no  doubt,  be  true  of  man,  if, 
man  were  a  pig,  and  might  become  true  of  him,  if  he  by  some 
Circean  art,  could  be  transformed  into  a  pig.  But  it  so  happens 
that  man  is  not  a  pig,  and  cannot,  if  he  is  to  retain  his  essential 
nature  as  man,  be  changed  into  one.  We  cannot  predicate  in- 
differently of  the  two.  Man  is  never  satisfied  by  the  possession 
of  the  natural  objects  to  which  he  is  naturally  drawn.  All  ex- 
perience proves  it ;  the  exi)erience  of  each  particular  man  proves 
it ;  else  wherefore  this  deep  wail  from  the  heart  of  every  one 
who  lives  simply  the  life  of  nature,  this  outbreak  of  despair, 
Vanitas  vanitatum,  et  omnia  vanitas  /    Build  man  the  most 
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splendid  palace ;  lavish  on  it  all  the  deoorations  of  the  or  oat 
perfect  art;  furnish  it  with  the  most  exquisite  and  moat  expen- 
sive taste ;  lodge  him  in  it  on  the  soft,  voluptuous  couch ;  spread 
his  table  with  the  most  delicate  viands  and  the  rarest  fruits;  re- 
fresh him  with  the  most  costly  wines;  regale  him  with  the 
richest  music ;  nun  down  upon  him  the  most  fragrant  odors ; 
ravish  him  with  beauty ;  gratify  every  sense,  every  taste,  every 
wish,  as  soon  as  formed ;  and  the  poor  wretch  will  sigh  for  he 
knows  not  what,  and  behold  with  envy  even  the  ragged  b^gar 
feeding  on  offid.  No  i-ariety,  no  change,  no  art,  can  satisfy  him. 
All  that  nature  or  art  can  offer  palls  upon  his  senses  and  his 
heart, — is  to  him  poor,  mean,  and  despicable.  There  arise  in 
him  wants  which  are  too  vast  for  nature,  which  swell  out  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  universe,  and  cannot,  and  will  not,  be  satis- 
fied with  any  thing  less  than  the  infinite  and  eternal  GoiL 
Never  yet  did  nature  suffice  for  man,  and  it  never  will. 

Tills  great  and  solemn  fact,  which  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to 
deny, — aiact  deep  graven  on  all  hearts  that  have  experience, 
that  have  lived  the  natural  life, — should  lead  thoughtful  men 
to  ask, — nay,  it  does  lead  thoughtful  men  to  ask, — if^  after  all, 
it  be  not  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  the 
vain  and  perishing  things  of  this  worid  ;  if  the  inability  to  find 
our  satisfaction  in  nature  bo  not  a  strong  presumption  tliat  our 
Creator  did  not  design  us  for  a  natural  destiny ;  if,  in  fact,  he 
did  not  intend  us  for  an  end  above  nature ;  and  therefore,  that 
our  precise  error  is  in  seeking  a  natural  destiny  in  opposition  to 
his  design,  in  neglecting  our  true  destiny  for  a  false  destiny,  that 
is,  neglecting  true  good  and  pursuing  real  evil.  We  should 
suppose  that  this  universal  experience  of  all  men  would  have 
created,  at  least,  a  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  our  friends,  as  to  the 
soundness  of  their  assumption  of  the  natural  as  the  true  destiny 
of  man  on  this  globe. 

The  Association ists,  doubtless,  will  reply,  that  they  do  not 
mean  to  deny  the  supernatural  destiny  ;  that  they  leave  to  man 
all  the  satisfactions  of  religion  ;  that  there  is  no  incompatibility 
between  the  supernatural  life  of  the  Christian  and  the  natural 
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life  of  harmony.  But  in  this  they  are  mistaken.  The  principle, 
the  means,  and  the  end  of  their  life  are  natural ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple, the  means,  and  the  end  of  the  other  are  supernatural,  and 
no  man  can  possibly  live  both  lives  at  once.  This  is  what  our 
Lord  meant,  when  he  said,  **  You  cannot  serve  God  and  mam- 
mon. No  man  can  serve  two  masters.^'  When  you  propose 
nature  as  the  end,  and  organize  Association  expressly  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  you  do  not  leave  man  free  to  propose  God  as  his  end, 
and  to  live  solely  the  supernatural  life.  Moreover,  you  exclude 
religion  from  the  Association.  You  recognize  nothing  that  has 
the  least  resemblance  to  religion.  It  has  with  you  no  substan- 
tive existence ;  for,  as  M.  Briancourt  de6ncs  it,  it  is  nothing  but 
the  reflection  in  their  harmonic  relations  of  all  the  primitive 
stimulants,  as  light,  which  is  itself  no  color,  is  the  reflection  of 
all  the  primitive  colors  in  perfect  harmony. 

Furthermore,  the  Associationists  cannot  admit  the  necessity 
of  religion  without  abandoning  their  system.  Their  system  is 
Ibunded  on  the  principle,  that  attractions  are  proportional  to 
destiny  ;  and  if  what  pertains  to  the  natural  order  is  inadequate 
to  satisfy  nature,  their  system  is  false.  The  admission  of  the 
necessity  of  any  thing  transcending  nature  as  a  principle,  a 
means,  or  an  end,  would  be  the  denial  of  the  suflSciency  of  na- 
ture; therefore,  that  attractions  are  proportional  to  destiny; 
therefore,  the  denial  of  the  whole  scheme  of  Association.  The 
Associationists  are  not  at  liberty,  when  we  have  shown  them 
from  experience  that  nature  does  not  suffice  for  nature,  to  defend 
themselves  by  saying,  Then  bring  in  tlie  supernatural ;  for  they 
are  not  at  liberty  to  abandon  the  essential  principle  of  their 
system,  and  still  continue  to  assert  it. 

And,  finally,  if  the  system  is  insufficient  in  itself,  if  under  it, 
as  under  Civilization,  our  destiny  is  not  attainable  without  the 
supernatural,  the  system  is  useless,  for  the  supernatural  alone  is 
sufficient.  The  man  who  lives  the  supernatural  life  of  the 
Christian  has  God,  and  therefore  all.  He  despises  the  life  your 
Association  proposes.  Your  wealth  and  luxury,  your  palace  and 
grounds,  your  flower-gardens  and  ball-rooms,  your  song  and 
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danc^  your  statues  and  pictures,  your  scientific  retmioDSy  and 
your  ''iBsthetic  Teas,"  are  to  him  Tanity,  yea,  less  than  vanity, 
and  nothing.  He  holds  them  in  utter  contempt,  and  tramples 
them  beneath  his  feet,  and  creeps  tears  of  pity  and  tender  com- 
passion over  those  poor  creatures  who  can  esteem  them.  The 
epicurean  and  the  saint,  though  for  different  reasons,  both  ex- 
claim of  all  the  world  can  give,  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  ! 
Tlie  former,  because  ho  has  grown  weary  of  it,  and  found  it  im- 
potent to  fill  up  the  \'acuum  in  his  heart ;  the  latter,  because  he 
is  full  without  it,  because  he  has  no  need  of  it,  because  it  can 
offer  him  nothing,  and  serves  only  to  distract  him  from  God,  and 
hinder  his  divine  life. 

But  wc  have  objections  to  the  adequacy  of  the  means  pro- 
posed, of  a  kind  which  will  have  more  weight  With  our  friends, 
the  Associationlsts.  The  means  proposed  are  intended,  besides 
other  things,  to  remove  the  evils  of  poverty,  that  is,  the  moral 
evils  ocojisioned  in  the  community  by  j>overty ;  for  of  the  phy- 
eicjil  evils  we  say  nothing.  Tiiere  is  no  question  but  poverty 
occasions  discontent,  envy,  and  repining,  and  those  again  load  to 
crimes  against  both  person  and  property,  l^kit  it  occasions  tlio>e 
evils  only  when  it  is  contrasted  with  wealth.  Tiiere  is  no  more 
discontent,  envy,  or  repining,  where  all  are  alike  poor,  than 
where  all  are  alike  rich.  The  hovel  is  a  hovel  only  as  contrast- 
ed  with  the  palace  which  rises  by  its  side  and  overtops  it.  The 
remedy  here  is  either  internal  or  external.  The  internal  is 
moral,  religious,  which  raises  the  poor  to  the  supernatural  life, 
gives  them  all  the  most  favored  have  or  can  have,  and  leads 
them  to  look  upon  all  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  wealth  as  of 
no  value,  and  to  traini)le  the  world  beneath  their  feet  lie  who 
asks  nothing  from  the  world  envies  never  those  who  possess  it, 
and  repines  never  that  he  is  poor.  This  remedy  is  the  one  the 
Church  approves,  and  labors  always  to  apply;  and  it  checks 
alike  the  envy  and  repining  of  the  jioor,  arfd  the  pride  and 
insolence  of  the  rich,  enabling  both  to  live  together  in  mutual 
pence  and  charity, — in  harmony.  But  this  remedy  the  Associa- 
tionlsts reject,  even  wiUi  scorn.     They  propose  an  external  rem- 
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edj.  But  the  external  remedy  can  be  a  remedy  only  so  &r  as 
it  removes  the  occasion ;  and  to  do  that  it  must  establish  an 
equality  of  fortunes,  or  at  least,  so  arrange  matters  timt  wealth 
and  poverty  shall  never  be  in  juxtaposition,  or  seen  in  contrast. 

But  if  we  consult  the  plan  of  the  Associationists,  we  shall  see 
that  they  propose  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  recognize  proper- 
ty and  inequality  of  property  in  like  manner  as  they  are  recog- 
nized in  our  present  social  order ;  and,  what  ii^  still  more  to  the 
purpose,  they  bring  together  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  pover- 
ty in  the  same  phalanx,  and  lodge  them  in  the  same  phalan- 
stery, so  that  one  cannot  go  in  or  go  out,  rise  up  or  sit  down, 
without  having  the  violent  contrast  forced  upon  his  attention,  to 
exalt  his  pride  or  madden  his  envy.  That  is,  they  propose  to 
cure  the  evil  by  increasing  what  they  regard  as  its  cause ! 

It  is  of  DO  avail  to  allege  that  none  in  Association  will  be 
very  poor,  that  there  will  be  none  who  cannot  by  their  own 
labor  procure  all  the  necessaries  and  chief  comforts  of  life ;  for 
the  evil  in  question  does  not  arise  from  the  consideration  that  I 
have  little^  but  that  my  neighbor  has  more.  So  long  as  in  your 
Association  one  has  more  than  another,  you  have  not  removed 
the  occasion  of  the  evil  you  deplore.  No  matter,  if  my  plain 
apartments  are  suflScicnt  for  my  protection,  when  only  a  little 
lathing  and  plaster  divide  them  from  the  gay  and  elegant  and 
luxuriously  furnished  apartments  of  my  neighbors ;  no  matter 
that  my  one  dish  suffices  for  my  physical  necessities,  so  long  as, 
in  the  room  next  to  mine,  my  neighbor — ^a  stupid  fellow,  I  may 
tliink,  not  half  as  good  as  I — sits  down  to  his  dinner  of  twenty 
dishes.  Since  all  these  violent  contrasts,  all  the  distinctions  of 
wealth,  exist  in  the  Association,  and  are  perpetually  under  the 
eye,  in  the  face  and  nose,  of  every  one,  meeting  him  at  every 
turn  he  takes,  the  occasion  of  the  evils  exists  there  in  even  a 
greater  and  a  more  offensive  degi-eo  than  it  does  in  the  present 
social  state ;  and  'bs  long  as  you  do  not  by  the  Association  re- 
move the  occasion,  how  can  you  say  that  by  it  you  cure  tlie 
evil  ?  Do  not  refer  us  to  moral  influences  which  may  be  opera- 
tive, for  that  is  to  abandon  your  system,  and  fall  back  on  that 
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vhich  you  condemn  and  anathematize.  Tour  system  k,  to  oor* 
rect  the  internal  by  the  judidous  organization  of  the  external ; 
and  if  you  are  obliged  to  appeal  from  the  external  to  the  inter- 
nal, to  supply  the  defects  of  the  organization,  yon  acknowledge 
*what  we  are  endeavoring  to  prove,  namely,  the  inadequacy  of 
your  means. 

Again ;  the  mother  evil  of  our  present  industrial  system,  ac- 
cording to  the  AssociaUonists,  is  coMPEirnoN.  Indeed,  to  read 
their  writings,  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  they  regard  compe- 
tition in  buuness  as  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to.  Their  grand  argument  for  Association  is,  that  it  will 
entirely  do  away  with  competition  and  its  attendant  evils. 
Whether  their  view  of  competiUou  is  cori^t  or  the  reverse  is 
not  now  the  question.  The  question  is,  Docs  Association,  on 
their  plan,  remove  it,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  afford  no  mo- 
tive or  scope  for  it  ?  If  not,  their  means  are  inadequate. 
Conipetitiou  resulU  from  the  inequality  of  fortunes,  the  freedom 
and  the  desire  to  accumulate.  Where  these  three  causes  coex- 
ist, wmi)etition  is  i>ossible  and  inevitable.  Association,  then,  to 
remove  coni|>etition,  must  take  Jiway  tliese  causes,  at  least  some 
one  of  them.  The  desire  to  accumulate  can  be  suppressed  by 
external  means  only  by  au  organization  in  which  wealth  can  se- 
cure, or  aid  iu  securing,  to  its  possessor  no  personal  or  social 
advantege,  or  what  is  regarded  as  an  advantage  by  him  or  by 
others.  This  can  never  be  the  case  where  wealth  and  luxury 
are  held  to  In?  important,  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  one's  des- 
tiny, and  where  the  proprietor  has  the  free  use  of  his  projiert}'. 
(»rant,  then,  tiio  desire,  and  allow  the  freedom,  to  accumulate, 
and  you  have  competition,  because  property  is  in  its  uature 
exclusive. 

Now  all  these  conditions  of  competition  must  coexist  in  As- 
sociation, because  the  Association  is  based  on  individual  and  not 
common  prop<Tty.  There  is  inequality  of  {Property,  and  of 
course  the  distinctions  which  always  do  and  always  must  accom- 
pany it.  There  is  freedom  to  possess  and  use,  and  there  is  free- 
dom to  acquire,  to  hoard,  or  to  display.    There  are  objects  for- 
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bidden  to  the  poor,  and  accessible  only  to  the  rich.  Tliere  are, 
then,  all  the  motives  to  accumulate,  and  the  same  opportunity  to 
acquire  individual  property,  and  to  purchase  pleasures  or  distinc- 
tions by  it,  which  are  furnished  by  existing  economical  arrange- 
ments. What,  then,  is  to  hinder  competition  in  the  bosom  of 
the  phalanx  itself! 

But  pass  over  this,  and  consider  the  phalanx  as  a  copartner- 
ship, or  a  huge  business  firm.  There  must  be  buying  and  selling 
between  it  and  other  firms ;  for  we  do  not  understand  the  Asso- 
ciationists  to  propose  to  stop  all  exchange,  all  trade  and  com- 
merce. What,  then,  is  to  hinder  competition  between  phalanx 
and  phalanx,  any  more  than  now  between  one  business  firm  and 
another  ?  Is  competition  between  firms  less  injurious  than  be- 
tween individuals  ? — between  large  firms  than  between  small 
ones  ?  Indeed,  is  it  not  notorious  that  the  rivalry  of  large 
bodies  is  more  unprincipled,  altogether  less  scrupulous,  than 
that  of  individuals  ?  Who  needs  to  be  told  that  a  man,  shelter- 
ing himself  under  tlie  shield  of  a  corporation,  will  do,  without 
scruple,  what  he  would  recoil  from  doing  in  his  individual  capa- 
city ?  What,  then,  under  your  system,  is  to  prevent  perhaps 
the  most  ruinous  competition  the  world  has  ever  witnessed  ? 
Phalanx  may  seek  to  circumvent  phalanx  in  business,  and  every 
few  days  we  may  hear  the  crash  of  one  or  another,  each  bury- 
ing eighteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  people  under  its  ruins  I 
There  is  nothing  in  your  system,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  prevent 
this  disastrous  result.  Men  in  the  x\8sociation  have  the  same 
passions  as  out  of  it,  and  these  passions  will  operate  in  the  same 
way,  if  they  have  the  liberty  and  the  occasion. 

We  are  aware  thftt  the  Associationists  suppose  that  they  will 
keep  down  the  spirit  of  rivalry  by  the  various  intellectual,  social, 
domestic,  and  aesthetic  influences  which  they  expect  to  be  opera- 
tive in  Association.  But  they  recognize  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  or 
competition,  tet  this  be  remembered.  True,  they  count  on 
turning  it  into  other  channels.  Thus,  by  making  shoeblacks 
tbe  Legion  of  Honor,  they  fancy  that  the  ambition  will  be  to 
be  shoeblacks ;  just  as  if  the  cross  of  honor  will  not  cease  to  be 
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aa  object  of  ambition  tbe  moment  it  is  conferred  on  die  ahoe- 
black !  The  croes  of  honor  is  valued  becaose  it  is  bestowed  as 
the  reward  of  honorable  or  heroic  deeds.  It  does  not  confer 
the  honor,  it  signalizes  it ;  and  never  will  men  become  shoe- 
blacks for  the  sake  of  it  It  is  impossible,  by  any  artificial 
methods,  to  raise  menial  arts  to  the  rank  of  tlie  liberal;  or 
menial  services  to  the  rank  of  the  heroic,  by  conferring  on  them 
the  insignia  of  the  heroic.  If  you  want  the  liberal  and  refined 
to  be  willing  to  perform  the  most  menial  and  disgusting  dnties, 
you  must  propose  the  Cross  of  Christ,  not  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor;  the  crown  of  immortal  life,  not  the  crown 
of  laureL 

The  Assodationists,  whatever  influences  or  arrangements  they 
may  depend  upon,  must  allow  the  individual  the  dominion  of 
himself,  and  the  freedom  to  follow  tlie  bent  of  his  genius.  They 
must  allow  the  former,  or  they  reduce  man  to  complete  slavery, 
and  make  the  [»halanx  the  grave  of  the  individual ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, or  deny  their  pjrand  principle  of  attractions  proportional  to 
destiny,  and  also  their  other  principle  of  attractive  labor,  since 
no  labor  or  employment  against  one's  natural  bent  is  or  can  be 
attractive.  They  do  allow  the  first,  otherwise  individual  pro- 
perty would  be  a  mockery ;  they  allow  the  second,  otherwise 
their  distribution  of  the  phalanx  into  groups  and  series  would 
be  an  absurdity.  Allow  a  man  freedom  to  follow  his  natural 
bent,  that  is,  the  passion  or  group  of  passions  wliich  are  natu- 
rally predominant  in  him,  and  that  passion  or  fyroup  will  grow 
by  indulirence,  and  soon  gain  the  complete  mastery  over  all  the 
rest,  and  sul)ordinate  them  to  it«elf.  Besides,  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  Association  is  to  this  result  *  Its  grand  principle 
is,  to  follow. the  natural  order  and  the  natural  attraction.  The 
harmonious  development  our  friends  speak  of  is  not  a  precisely 
similar  development  in  every  individual,  but  the  harmonious 
development  of  each  individual  in  accordance  with  his  naturally 
predominant  tendency  or  tendencies.  To  understand  it  in  any 
other  sense  would  he  to  make  them  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves.   Consequently,  whatever  influences  they  may  bring  to 
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boar  on  the  individual,  they  must  tend  to  harmonize  all  in  him 
with  his  naturally  predominant  passion.  If  then,  we  su[)pose 
one  whose  strong  natural  tendency  is  to  acquire  property,  his 
whole  nature  will  be  subordinated  to  this  tendency,  and  he  will 
£>Uow  it  to  the  full  extent  of  his  freedom  and  capacity.  If  we 
suppose  two  such,  we  have  competition. 

As  for  social  influences,  these,  in  a  community  wliich  starts 
with  the  assumption  that  wealth  and  luxury  are  aljsolutely  in- 
dispensable to  the  fulfilment  of  our  destiny,  will  not  be  likely 
to  check  or  discourage  the  efforts  without  which  wealth  and 
Inzury  are  not  to  be  had.  The  domestic  influences  will  be  no 
less  &vorable  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  than  now ;  ibr  the 
father  bequeaths  his  property  to  his  children,  and  where  there 
are  inequalities  of  fortune,  wealth  will  confer  distinction.  The 
aesthetic  influences  are  of  no  account  for  good.  All  the  world 
are  not  artists,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  every  phalanx 
will  be  a  school  of  art ;  and  if  it  should  be,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  its  art  will  be  purely  secular,  and  purely  secular  art 
leads  to  nothing  better  than  effeminacy  and  licentiousness.  It 
would,  then,  check  the  tendency  to  accumulate,  if  at  all,  only  by 
producing  no  less  an  evil  of  another  sort.  It  would  be  well  for 
modern  rhapsodists  to  recollect  that  the  artistic  epoch — we 
speak  not  of  religious  art — follows,  but  has  never  yet  been 
known  to  precede  or  accompany,  an  heroic  epoch.  It  marks  a 
decline,  and  usually  is  or  ushers  in  an  age  of  corruption.  The 
shrine  of  natural  beauty  stands  always  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple  of  Venus,  when  not  in  the  temple  itself.  Avarice,  again, 
is  no  unnatural  pendant  to  voluptuousness.  We  place  no  confi- 
dence, therefore,  in  your  aesthetic  influences,  even  to  restrain 
competition,— especially,  since  wealth  will  be  needed  as  the  min- 
ister of  voluptuousness. 

It  IS  unnecessary  to  pursue  farther  this  l>ranch  of  the  subject 
All  our  primitive  tendencies  are  exclusiv(%  and  mutually  repel- 
lant  They  almost  always  exist  in  excess,  and  every  one  of 
them  grows  by  indulgence.  Philosophy  and  experience  alike 
testify  that  their  harmonious  action  is  never  possible,  unless  by 
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their  BvljecUon  to  reawn.  But  this  suljeetioii  is  oontraiy  to 
the  principles  of  the  Aasociationiats ;  for  thej  allow  us  reaMm 
and  free  will,  not  to  control  our  passions  and  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection to  the  law,  but  as  their  servants  or  instruments.  The 
passions  give  the  law ;  reason  and  free  will  provide  for  its  ful- 
filment Consequently,  the  harmony  of  the  passions  is  impossi- 
ble, on  the  principles  of  the  Assodationists ;  and  without  such 
harmony,  their  means  are  obviously  inadequate. 

3.  Whoever  reads  the  works  of  the  Assodationists  must  per- 
ceive that  they  place  great  reliance  for  the  success  of  their 
scheme  on  the  mutual  love  and  good-will  of  the  members  of 
the  phalanx.  There  is  to  be  there  no  pride  of  birth,  no  haugh- 
tiness of  rank,  no  insolence  of  wealth.  Gentlemen  and  simple- 
men,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned,  are  all  to  meet  as 
brothers ;  and  no  bickerings,  nor  jars,  no  euvjings,  no  jealousies, 
no  aversions,  rancors,  or  heartburnings,  are  ever  to  find  admit- 
tance into  the  hantwnic  paradise.  No  serpent  will  ever  find  liis 
way  into  the  new  garden  of  Eklen.  Every  one  will  1x3  courtc- 
om,  affable,  gentle,  affectionate,  forbearing,  and  eager  to  oblige ; 
and  men  will  say,  "See  bow  these  pbalansterians  love  one 
another ! "  Undoubtedly,  without  this,  the  Association  will  be 
torn  by  internal  dlssentions,  and  soon  prove  only  a  monument 
to  the  folly  of  its  founders. 

But  bv  what  risfht  do  Associationists  count  on  this  universal 
and  never-failing  mutual  love  and  good-will  ?  They  propose 
no  radical  change  and  no  supernatural  elevation  of  human  na- 
ture. Men  enter  Association  with  all  the  ess(*ntial  passions,  and 
with  all  the  diversity  of  charactir,  taste,  and  temperament  which 
they  now  have,  and  must  exhibit  in  Association  the  same  pheno- 
mena as  out  of  it,  so  fjir  as  the  occasion  is  not  removed.  There 
is  no  removal  of  the  occiusion ;  and  there  must  be,  as  v:q  have 
shown,  just  as  much  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  bitter 
and  mischievous  jia-^sions  of  our  nature  in  Association  as  in  the 
present  order  ?  Whence,  then,  is  to  come  this  anticipated  result, 
so  widely  different  from  our  present  experience?  From  the 
moral  cauiies  operative  there  ?      What  are  they  ?     Nay,  you 
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cannot  appeal  to  moral  causes,  for  your  system  is  to  reach  and 
modify  the  moral  tliroufjh  the  physical. 

But  pass  over  this.  How  is  the  degree  of  love  necessary  to 
set  the  machinery  of  Association  in  operation  to  be  obtained 
prior  to  Association  itself?  It  requires  a  greater  degree  of  love 
to  introduce  than  it  does  to  preserve  after  introduction.  If  any 
thing  is  certain  in  philosophy,  it  is  that  the  effect  cannot  exceed 
the  cause.  Hence,  universal  experience  proves  that  the  founders 
of  human  institutions  are  always  superior  to  those  who  are 
formed  under  those  institutions.  The  progress  under  human 
institutions  is  always  downwards  ;  the  purest  and  noblest  char- 
acters formed  under  them  are  the  earliest.  Man  is  always  supe- 
rior to  his  productions,  and  these  are  superior  to  their  produc- 
tions. Reverberations  grow  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  distance. 
Mark  the  difference  between  the  men  who  made  our  Revolution 
and  the  men  of  to-day.  Between  George  Washington  and 
James  K.  Polk  there  is  a  distance  ;  and  there  would  have  been 
a  greater  distance  still,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  continued 
operation  of  causes  not  introduced  or  essentially  affected  by  our 
Revolution.  Certainly,  then,  no  more  love  can  be  in  the  Asso- 
ciation than  there  is  in  the  cause  introducing  Association.  Tlien 
the  Associationists  must  get,  under  Civilization,  without  Associa- 
tion, all  the  love  they  can  have  with  and  under  it.  But  if  we 
can  have  the  love  without  Association,  then  there  is  no  need  of 
Association ;  if  not,  Association  is  impracticable.  Here  is  a 
conclusive  argument,  not  only  against  Association,  but  against 
every  scheme  for  effecting  the  real  progress  of  man  or  society 
by  virtue  of  a  purely  human  princijde.  Proceeding  on  a  pure- 
ly human  principle,  man,  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate,  can  no  more 
be  a  reformer  than  an  institutor^ — that  is,  he  can  neither  by 
way  of  reform,  nor  by  way  of  institution,  introduce  or  establish 
any  thing  superior  to  what  he  finds  existing,  or  which,  in  fact, 
does  not  fall  below  it.  His  boasted  improvements  are  such  only 
in  relation  to  the  order  he  introduces,  and  consist  solely  in  get- 
ting more  and  more  rid  of  the  contradictions  to  it  retained  at 
first  from  the  preexisting  order.     The  departure  on  a  human 
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principle  from  the  existing  order  is  always  a  step  towards  aom^ 
thing  inferior  or  less  perfect  Man  can  &11  from  the  civiliied 
state  to  the  savage ;  he  never  rises  spontaneously  from  the 
savage  state  to  the  civilized ;  and  for  the  veiy  good  reason,  ^ 
that  in  the  moral,  no  more  than  in  the  phpical  world,  can  the 
stream  rise  higher  than  the  fountain. 

Moreover,  the  love  itself  which  our  Associationists  rely  upon, 
can  never  be  adequate  to  their  purpose.  It  is,  at  best,  only  hu- 
man love,  the  natural  teniiment  of  philanthropy.  This  answen 
very  well,  when  the  work  to  be  done  is  simply  to  propose  grand 
schemes,  make  brilliant  and  eloquent  speechesi  or  when  there 
are  no  disagreeable  duties  to  bo  performed,  no  violent  natural 
repugnances  to  be  overcome ;  but  it  fiiils  in  the  hour  of  severe 
trial.  Your  philanthropist  starts  with  generous  impulses,  with 
a  glowing  enthusiasm ;  and  so  long  as  there  are  no  great  dis- 
courngementst,  no  disgusting  offices  in  his  way,  and  he  has  even 
a  small  number  of  admiring  friends  to  stimulate  his  zeal,  ap 
plaud  his  eloquence,  flatter  his  pride,  and  soothe  him  for  the 
rebuffs  he  meets  from  the  world,  he  may  keep  on  his  course, 
and  continue  his  task.  But  let  him  iind  himself  entirely  alone, 
let  him  have  no  little  public  of  his  own,  which  is  all  the  world 
to  him,  let  him  be  thwarted  on  every  |x>int,  let  him  be  obliged 
to  work  in  secret,  unseen  by  all  but  the  All-seeing  Eye,  en- 
counter from  men  nothing  but  contradiction,  contempt,  and  in- 
gratitude, and  he  will  soon  begin  to  say  to  himself,  ^^'hy  suffer 
and  endure  so  much  for  the  unworthy  I  Ho  who  loves  man 
for  man's  sake  loves  only  a  creature,  a  being  of  imperfect  worth, 
of  no  more  wortli  than  himself,  perhaps  not  so  much  ;  and  why 
shall  ho  love  him  more  than  himself,  and  sacrifice  himself  for 
him  ?  llie  highest  stretch  of  human  love  is,  to  love  our  neigh- 
bor as  we  love  ourselves;  and  we  do  injustice  to  ourselves, 
when  we  love  them  more  than  wo  do  ourselves. 

Nay,  philanthropy  itself  is  a  sort  of  selfishness.  It  is  a  senti- 
ment, not  a  principle.  Its  real  motive  is  not  another's  good, 
but  its  own  satisfaction  according  to  its  nature.  It  seeks  the 
goM  of  others,  because  the  good  of  others  is  the  means  of  ita 
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own  satisfiictionf  and  is  as  really  selfish  in  its  principle  as  anj 
other  of  our  sentiments ;  for  there  is  a  broad  distinction  between 
the  sentiment  of  philanthropy,  and  the  duti/  of  doing  good  to 
others, — between  seeking  the  good  of  othere  from  sentiment, 
and  seeking  it  in  obedience  to  a  law  which  binds  the  conscience. 
The  measure  of  the  capacity  of  philanthropy,  as  a  sentiment,  is 
the  amount  of  satisfaction  it  can  bring  to  the  possessor.  So 
long  as,  upon  the  whole,  he  finds  it  more  delightful  to  play  the 
philanthropist  than  the  miser,  for  instance,  he  will  do  it,  but  no 
longer.  Hence,  philanthropy  must  always  decrease  jAst  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  the  repugnances  it  must  encounter, 
and  fail  us  just  at  the  moment  when  it  is  most  needed,  and 
always  in  proportion  as  it  is  needed.  It  follows  the  law  so  ob- 
servable in  all  human  sodety,  and  helps  most  when  and  where 
its  help  is  least  needed.  Here  is  the  condemnation  of  every 
scheme,  however  plausible  it  may  look,  that  in  any  degree  de- 
pends on  philanthropy  for  its  success. 

The  principle  the  Associationists  want  for  their  success  is  not 
philanthropy, — the  love  of  man  for  man's  sake, — but  divine 
charity,  not  to  be  had  and^reserved  out  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Charity  is,  in  relation  to  its  subject,  a  supematurally  infused  vir- 
tue ;  in  relation  to  its  object,  the  supreme  and  exclusive  love  of 
God  for  his  own  sake,  and  man  for  the  sake  of  God.  He  who  has 
it  is  proof  against  all  trials ;  for  his  love  does  not  depend  on  man, 
who  so  often  proves  himself  totally  unaroiable  and  unworthy, 
but  on  God,  who  is  always  and  everywhere  infinitely  amiable  and 
deserving  of  all  love.  He  visits  the  sick,  the  prisoner,  the  poor, 
for  it  is  God  whom  he  visits ;  ho  clasps  with  tenderness  the  lep- 
rous to  his  bosom,  and  kisses  his  sores,  for  it  is  God  he  embraces 
and  whose  dear  wounds  he  kisses.  The  most  painful  and  dis- 
gusting offices  are  sweet  and  easy,  because  he  performs  them 
for  God,  who  is  love,  and  whose  love  inflames  his  heart  When- 
ever there  is  a  8er\'ice  to  be  rendered  to  one  of  God's  little  ones, 
he  runs  with  eagerness  to  do  it ;  for  it  is  a  service  to  be  render- 
ed to  God  himself.  "Charity  never  faileth."  It  is  proof 
against  all  natural  repugnances ;  it  overcomes  earth  and  hell ; 
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and  brings  God  down  to  tabernacle  wttb  men.  Dear  to  it  ia 
this  poor  beggar,  for  it  sees  in  him  only  our  Lord  who  had 
"  not  where  to  lay  his  head ; "  dear  are  the  sorrowing  and  the 
aflSicted,  for  it  sees  in  them  Him  who  was  ''a  man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  in6rmity ; "  dear  are  these  poor  outcasts, 
'for  in  them  it  beholds  Him  who  was  ^  scorned  and  rejected  of 
men;"  dear  are  the  wronged,  the  oppressed,  the  down-trod • 
den,  for  in  them  it  beholds  the  Innocent  One  nailed  to  the 
Cross,  and  dying  to  atone  for  human  wickedness.  And  it  joys 
to  succour  them  all ;  for  in  so  doing,  it  makes  reparation  to 
God  for  the  poverty,  sufferings,  wrongs,  contempt,  and  igno- 
minious death  which  he  endured  for  our  sakes;  or  it  is  his 
poverty  it  relieves  in  relieving  the  poor,  his  hunger  it  feeds  in 
feeding  the  hungry,  his  nakedness  it  clothes  in  throwing  its 
robe  over  the  naked,  his  afflictions  it  consoles  in  consoling 
the  sorrowing,  liis  wouikIs  into  which  it  pours  oil  and  wine 
nud  wliieh  it  binds  up.  *^  Inasmuch  as  jo  did  it  unto  the 
least  of  theso  niv  brotliron,  vo  did  it  unto  inc."  All  is  done  to 
and  for  God,  whom  it  loves  more  than  men,  more  than  life,  and 
more  than  heaven  iL**elf,  if  to  love  him  and  heaven  were  not  one 
and  the  same  ihin^.  This  is  the  principle  you  need :  with  this 
princij»le,  you  have  Ooi\  with  you  and  for  you,  and  failure  is  im- 
possible. r»ut  with  this  principle,  Association  is,  at  l»est,  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference ;  for  this  is  sufficient  of  itself  at  all  times, 
under  any  and  ever}-  form  of  political,  social,  or  industrial  or- 
ganization,    lie  who  has  God  can  have  nothing  more. 

But  our  gravest  obiiH?tion  to  Associationism  is,  that  it  impli- 
cates the  justice  of  Almighty  God.  The  Associationists  tell  us 
that  their  plan  is  indispensable  to  the  fullilniont  of  our  destiny 
on  this  globe.  l>y  man  tlioy  must  mean  men,  or  else  they  are 
talking  of  an  abstraction.  The  species  has  actual  existence  only 
in  individuals,  and  the  question  relalw  only  to  actual  existences. 
It  L^  absurd  to  suppo^  that  God  cares  for  species,  and  not  for 
individuals, — for  the  ideal,  and  not  for  the  actual, — for  the 
abstract,  and  not  for  the  concrete.  When,  therefore,  the  organ- 
ization of  Labor  and  Association  are  proposed  as  indispensable 
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to  the  fiilfilroeiit  of  our  destiny, — when  its  friends  tell  us,  as 
they  do,  that  all  the  past  has  been  only  a  preamble  to  it,  a 
necessary  preparation  for  it,  they  tell  us  in  effect  that  no  human 
being  has,  as  yet,  had  within  his  reach  the  means  of  ful61ing 
bis  destiny.  But  it  will  not  do  to  say  this.  God  can  create  no 
being,  and  appoint  him  to  a  certain  end,  that  is,  make  it  his 
duty  to  gain  that  end,  and  not  provide  him  with  sufficient 
means  of  gaining  it,  if  he  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  them, 
without  contradicting  his  own  justice,  and  thereby  proving  him- 
self unjust.  If  there  is  a  single  individual  of  our  race  that  fails 
to  attain  his  destiny,  either  here  or  hereafter,  through  defect  of 
means,  not  through  his  own  fault,  the  blame  is  chargeable  upon 
the  Creator.  But  God  is  infinitely  just,  and  we  cannot  accuse 
him  of  injustice  without  bla^hemy.  Tlien  the  means  of  fulfil- 
ing  his  destiny,  whether  here  or  hereafter,  must  always  be  within 
the  reach  of  every  man  ;  and  if  any  one  fails  to  fulfil  it,  he  has 
no  one  to  blame  but  himself.  Then  Association  never  has  been, 
is  not,  and  never  can  be,  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  our 
destiny  on  this  globe,  or  elsewhere ;  for  man,  every  man,  can 
fulfil  his  destiny,  if  he  chooses,  without  it. 

lliese  are  some  few  of  the  objections  which  seem  to  us 
conclusive  against  the  views  and  schemes  of  the  Association ists. 
They  by  no  means  exhaust  our  list  of  objections ;  but  we  stop 
with  them,  because  we  regard  them  as  amply  sufficient  of 
themselves.  But  let  not  the  Associationists  imagine,  for  a 
moment,  because  we  refuse  to  go  with  them,  that  we  are  better 
saUsficd  with  the  present  condition  of  our  follow-men  than  they 
are,  or  that  we  any  more  despair  of  its  amelioration  than  they 
do.  When  we  deserted  the  movement  party  and  took  refuge  in 
the  Church,  it  was  not  because  we  had  become  indifferent  to 
human  suffering,  or  because  we  despaired  of  solacing  it.  Never 
did  the  young  enthusiast,  the  fierce  declaimer,  the  bold  radical, 
feel  more  alive  to  every  form  of  human  suffering,  or  entertain  a 
stronger  hope  of  relieving  it,  than  we  did,  when  our  kind  Mother 
was  pleased  to  receive  us  and  own  us  as  one  of  her  children. 
It  is  true,  we  did  not  embrace  the  Church  for  the  reason  that 
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she  19  a  social  reformer,  for  the  reason  that  we  beliered  ber 
capable  of  effecting  the  good  wc  had  attempted,  or  which  our 
friends  were  attempting  without  her.  ^  In  view  of  what  she 
promises  her  faithful  and  obedient  children,  all  that  we  or  they 
contemplated  is  not  worth  a  moment^s  consideration.  Never- 
theless, she  furnishes  in  abundance  all  the  means  necessary  to 
remove  all  real  evils,  and  to  secure  every  possible  good. 

Let  not  the  Associationists  misapprehend  us.  We  do  not 
ask  them  to  embrace  the  Church,  because  she  is  the  proper 
agent  for  acquiring  the  good  they  seek  for  their  fellow  men ;  for 
we  wish  them  to  embrace  her  from  higher  and  worthier  motives. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  been,  and  are  even  now,  loaih  to  dwell 
on  what  the  Church  can  do  for  us  in  this  life,  lest  we  should  be 
interpreted  as  assigning  false  motives  for  yielding  her  the 
homage  which  is  her  due.  Wc  are  unwilling  to  pursue  a  line 
of  argument,  which,  however  proper  it  may  be  in  itself,  ig- 
norance or  malice  may  torture  even  into  the  appearance  of 
placing  time  before  eternity,  society  before  heaven,  or  man 
before  or  in  competition  with  God.  The  Churcli  nui-^t  be 
embraced  for  a  heavenly  motko,  or  no  advantage  inures  to  us 
from  embracing  her.  She  is  here  to  prepare  us  for  heaven,  and 
heaven  is  the  only  end  that  we  can  legitimate!}'  seek.  The  g«x>d 
she  effects  for  this  world  is  incidental,  and  should  never  be  made 
the  motive  for  becoming  or  remaining  a  Catholic.  But,  bearing 
this  always  in  mind,  wo  may  without  impropriety  show  that 
she  can  do  enough  for  us,  even  in  this  world,  to  satisfy  all 
reasonable  men. 

Some  of  the  Associationists  are  already  lookin<x  towards  the 
Church,  apparently  despairing  of  success  in  their  enterprise 
without  her ;  but  they  are  looking  to  her,  we  fear,  rather  with 
the  wish  to  obtain  her  sanction  for  their  plan,  and  her  assistance 
to  carry  it  out,  than  with  any  sincere  disposition  to  submit  them- 
selves to  her  direction  and  discipline.  If  she  will  accept  Fou- 
rierism,  they  are  ready  to  accept  her.  But  she  will  make  no 
such  agreement  with  them.  She  will  be  all,  or  she  will  be 
nothing.     They  must  accept  her  unconditionally,  or  she  will  not 
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aecept  them.     She  has  her  own  method,  and  will  not  learn  of 
them  ;  they  must  learn  of  her. 

But  is  her  method  adequate  ?  Let  us  see.  The  men  who 
have  manifested,  under  tlieir  highest  forms,  the  virtues  which 
are  required  to  remove  all  real  evils  and  to  procure  every  true 
good  of  which  men  in  this  world  are  capable,  are  undeniably  to 
be  found  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  nowhere  else.  If  all  men 
were  like,  for  instance,  St  Raymond  of  Pennafort,  St.  John  of 
God,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  or  even  Fenelon,  a  great  and  good 
man,  yet  far  below  the  standard  of  a  Catholic  Saint,  there  could 
and  would  be  no  lack  of  the  good  desirable,  and  no  real  evil  ^ 
could  exist.  There  is  not  a  form  of  evil  in  society,  a  single  ill 
that  flesh  ^  heir  to,  which  some  one  or  more  of  our  saints  have 
not  made  provision  for  removing  or  solacing,  and  which  they 
would  not  have  removed  or  solaced,  if  they  had  been  duly 
seconded,  as  you  must  know,  if  you  have  made  yourselves  but 
passably  acquainted  with  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
Church.  Yet  these  saints  did  not  go  out  of  the  Church,  and 
did  but  come  up  to  that  standard  of  perfection  which  she  propo- 
ses to  all,  and  exhorts  all  her  children  to  aspire  to,  and  to 
which  all  may  attain,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  that,  too, 
without  any  change  of  the  existing  political,  social,  or  indus- 
trial order.  All  may  have,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
whatever  the  external  order,  all  the  means  needed  for  attaining 
to  the  highest  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable ;  and  by 
attaining  to  that  perfection,  all  is  secured  that  is  or  can  be 
desired  for  society. 

But  you  s.'iy,  all  are  not  saints.  True ;  but  whose  is  the  fault  ? 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  political,  social,  or  industrial  order, 
otherwise,  these  of  whom  we  speak  could  not  have  become  saints ; 
not  the  fault  of  the  Church,  for  she  proffers  to  all  the  same 
means  and  assistance  she  extended  to  these ;  nor  precisely  the 
fault  of  human  nature,  for  these  were  no  better  by  nature  than 
others ;  and  manv  of  the  saints  have  even  been  wild  and  dissolute 
in  their  youth.  All  may  not  be  called  by  Almighty  God  to  the 
same  degree  of  heroic  sanctity,  nor  is  it  necessary ;  but  all  are 
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called  to  Christian  perfection,  and  the  means  which  have  proved 
effectual  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  attained  to  it  are  extend- 
ed to  all,  and  must  needs  bo,  if  adopted,  equally  effectual  in  the 
case  of  all.  The  fault,  whenever  any  one  Mh  below  the  stand- 
ard of  perfection,  is  his  own,  is  in  the  fact  that  he  refuses  to 
comply  with  all  the  Church  commands  and  counsels.  The 
Church  cannot  take  away  free  will ;  and  as  long  as  men  retain 
it,  they  will,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  abuse  it.  Do  the 
Associationists  propose  to  take  it  away,  and  reduce  men  to  mere 
machines  ?  We  do  not  understand  them  to  propose  any  such 
thing ;  and  if  they  should,  it  would  be  an  additional  objection 
to  their  scheme.  God  himself  respects  our  free  will,  and  governs 
us  only  according  to  our  choice.  He  gives  us,  naturally  or 
supematurally,  the  ability  to  will  and  to  do  as  he  wills,  and 
motives  sweet  and  attractive  as  heaven  and  terrible  as  hell  to 
induce  us  to  will  as  he  wills ;  but  he  does  not  will  for  us  ;  the 
will  must  be  our  own  act.  If  the  Church  proposes  perfection 
to  all,  exhorts  all  to  aspire  to  it,  furnishes  them  all  the  a<v5istance 
tbcy  need  to  gain  it,  and  urpfcs  them  by  all  the  motives  which 
can  weigh  with  them  to  accept  and  use  thcni,  the  fault,  if  they 
do  not,  is  theirs,  not  hers,  and  she  is  not  to  be  accused  either 
of  inefficiency  or  of  insufficiency ;  for  she  does  all  that,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  it  is  possible  to  do. 

But  even  a  far  lower  standard  of  Christian  worth  than  we 
have  been  speaking  of,  and  which  Is  possible  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Church  to  all,  will  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  the  Associa- 
tionistij.  Sup|>ose  every  one  should  do,  not  all  *}iQ  Church 
counsels,  but  simply  what  she  commands  enjoins,  as  of  precept, 
and  which  every  one  must  do,  or  fall  under  her  censure,  what 
real  evil  could  remain,  or  what  desirable  sociable  g^xxl  would  be 
wanting  ?  There  would  be  no.  war^,  no  internal  disorders,  no 
wrongs,  no  outrages,  no  frauds,  or  deceptions,  and  no  tiiking  the 
advantajre  one  of  another.  There  would  be  no  unrelieved 
poverty,  no  permanent  want  of  the  necessaries  or  even  comforts 
of  lift*.;  f«>r  the  Church  makes  almsufiving  a  precept,  and  com- 
mands all  her  children  to  remember  the  poor.    There  would 
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remain  no  ruinous  coin  petition  ;  for  n^  one  would  set  a  high 
value  upon  the  goods  of  this  world.  The  real  cnase  of  all  the 
social  and  industrial  eviU  the  Associationists  deplore,  so  fur  as 
oils  they  are,  is  coveteousness,  which  is  said  to  be  the  root  of 
all  evil ;  and  coveteousness  the  Church  condemns  as  a  mortal 
sin.  Eradicate  coveteousness  from  the  heart,  and  jour  reform, 
80  far  as  desirable,  is  effected ;  and  it  is  eradicated,  or  held  in 
subjection,  by  every  obedient  Catholic.  Hence,  all  that  is  needed 
IS  in  the  Church ;  let  every  one  submit  to  her  and  follow  her 
directions ;  nothing  more  will  be  wanting.  All  can  submit  to 
her ;  fw  God,  in  one  way  or  another,  gives  to  every  one  sufficient 
grace  for  that,  if  it  be  not  voluntarily  resisted ;  and  she  herself 
is  the  medium  through  which  is  communicated  all  the  strength 
any  one  needs  to  do  all  she  commands.  The  way  to  destroy 
the  tree  of  evil  is,  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root;  and. this  the 
Church  does.  She  seeks  always  to  purify  the  heart,  out  of 
which  are  the  issues  of  hfe,  and  she  never  fails  to  do  it  in  the 
case  of  any  one  who  submits  himself  to  her  discipline. 

But,  you  reply,  there  are  evils  in  Catkohc  countries,  and  the 
result  promised  is  as  far  from  being  attained  there  as  elsewhere. 
This  is  too  strongly  expressed.  There  are  evils  in  Catholic 
countries,  but  they  arc  fewer  and  of  a  more  mitigated  character 
than  in  other  countries,  and,  moreover,  diminish  always  in 
proportion  as  the  country  is  more  truly  Catholic  and  more 
exclusively  under  Catholic  influence.  Tliis  is  evident  by 
contrasting  Italy  with  England,  Protestant  England  with  Cath- 
olic England,  or  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  they  now  are,  with 
what  they  were,  when  thoroughly  Catholic,  before  they  wore 
prostrated  by  the  prevalence  of  revolutionary  and  infidel  ideas. 
M.  Briancourt  virtually  admits  as  much,  when  he  contrasts  the 
present  state  of  things  with  that  which  formerly  existed,  before 
infidel  governments,  philosophers,  and  reformers  had  detached 
modem  society  from  the  control  of  the  Church.  Besides,  all 
in  Catholic  countries  are  not  good  Catholics;  and  the  evils 
complained  of  undeniably  spring  from  the  acts  of  those  who 
do  not  fJEiithfully  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Church. 
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V  all  oomplied,  the  evils  would  be  removed.  Hie  Chmcih  ■  to 
be  tested,  not  by  the  effects  of  non-compliimee,  but  jby  the  e&cts 
of  compliance.  She  is  answerable  only  for  those  who  comply 
with  her  demands  and  follow  her  directions.  She  cannot  hm 
men  against  their  will  to  comply ;  and  you  would  be  among  the 
first  to  cry  out  against  her  tyranny,  were  she  even  to  attempt  it 
The  objection  implied  in  the  existence  of  evils  in  Catholic 
countries  is,  therefore,  of  no  weight  Men  who  reject  the 
Church,  or  refuse  to  obey  her,  must  not  complain  that  she  does 
not  make  all  men  good  Catholics. 

The  Church,  then,  offers  an  easy  and  effectual  method  of 
removing  all  real  evils,  and  of  securing  all  that  is  really  good  in 
relation  even  to  our  present  existence.  She  c^Ssn  a  feasible  and 
an  effectual  way  of  serving  our  fellow-men,— of  acquiring  and 
of^giviag  practical  effect  to  the  most  unbounded  charity. 
Submit  to  the  Church,  follow  her  directions,  and  you  will  need 
nothing  more.  You  can  secure  all  you  desire,  so  far  as  wise  in 
your  desires,  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  government  or  the 
social  or  industrial  order  under  which  you  live.  The  internal 
can  be  rectified  in  every  state  and  condition  of  life ;  and  when 
the  internal  is  right,  you  need  have  no  fears  for  the  external. 
This  is  a  speedy  way,  and  within  the  power  of  each  individual, 
without  his  being  obliged  to  wait  for  the  cooperation  of  his 
brethren ;  for  each  can  individually* submit  himself  at  any  mo- 
ment he  chooses.  It  is  an  effectual  way ;  for  the  reliance  is  not 
on  human  weakness  and  instability,  btit  on  the  infinite  and 
unchangeable  God. 

Let  not  our  friends  scorn  this  way,  because  it  is  old,  simple, 
and  easy.  God's  ways  are  not  ours.  David,  to  slay  the  giant, 
chose  a  simple  sling  and  a  smooth  stone  from  the  brook,  not  the 
armor  and  sword  of  the  king.  The  prophet  bade  the  Syrian 
simply,  "Go  wash  and  be  clean."  God's  ways  are  always 
foolishness  to  human  pride  and  human  prudence ;  but  whoso 
enters  them  finds  them  leading  to  life.  Let  not  our  friends 
scorn  this  way  through  pride.  Otliers  as  learned,  as  philo- 
sophic, as  high  in  station,  as  proud  as  they,  and  who  once 
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looked  upon  it  with  as  much  distrust  anil  contempt  as  they  can, 
have,  through  grace,  entered  it ;  and  they  have  found  "  hidden 
riches "  which  they  did  not  look  for,  and  which  make  all  that 
is  promised  from  Association,  multiplied  a  thousand  times  into 
itself^  appear  poor,  mean,  and  despicable. 
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JANUARY,    1849. 

This  handsomely  printed  volume,  has  been  sent  us  ''from 
the  author,"  and  we  can  do  no  less  than  acknowledge  its  recep- 
tion. It  is  filled  with  the  wild  speculations  and  demoralizing 
theories  hardly  to  be  expected  from  "  a  Woman."  In  a  literary 
point  of  view,  it  is  beneath  criticism,  but  it  bears  the  marks  of 
some  reading,  and  even  of  hard,  though  ill-directed,  thinking. 
Nature  has  treated  the  author  liberally,  and  she  will  have  much 
to  answer  for.  The  work  could  have  proceeded  only  from  a 
strong  mind  and  a  corrupt  heart. 

Th6  work  itself  pertains  to  the  Socialistic  school,  and,  substan- 
tially, to  the  Fourieristic  section  of  that  school.  According  to 
it,  the  human  race  began  its  career  in  ignorance  and  weakness, 
and  establish  a  false  system  of  ci\nlization.  Modern  society, 
dating  from  the  fall  of  the  Western  Roman  empire,  has  been 
engaged  in  a  continual  struggle  to  throw  off  that  system,  and  to 
establish  a  true  system  in  its  place.  It  has  been  engaged,  thus 
fer,  in  the  work  of  demolition,  which  it  has  finally  terminated. 
It  has  prepared  the  ground  fur  true  cinlization,  and  the  human 
race  now  stand  waiting,  or  did  stand  waiting  on  the  first  of 

*  England  the  Civilizer ;  her  History  developed  in  its  Principles ; 
with  Reference  to  the  Civil izational  History  of  Modern  Europe, 
(America  inclusive),  and  with  a  View  to  the  Denouement  of  the  Diffi- 
culties of  the  Hour.  By  a  Woman.  London.  Simpkins,  Marshall,  & 
Co.    January,  1848.    12mo.    pp.  470. 
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January,  1848,  the  signal  to  introdaco  it,  and  to  pat  an  end  for 
ever  to  all  evils,  moral,  social,  and  physical. 

llie  old  civilization,  now  effete,  committed  the  capital  error 
of  recognizing  religion, — in  the  language  of  the  author,  super- 
stition, — government,  property,  and  ''the  ascendency  of  the 
male  sex,"  or  family, — for  the  &mily  cannot  subsist  without 
that  ascendency; — the  new  civilization  will  correct  this  error, 
and  for  religion  substitute  science ;  for  government,  federation ; 
for  law,  instinct ;  for  property,  communal  wealth ;  for  family, 
love ;  and  for  the  ascendency  of  the  male  sex,  the  administra- 
tion of  women.  Consequently^  the  new  civilization  is  to  be  a 
petticoat  civilization,  in  which  we  must  include  the  human  race 
in  those  genera  which  are  named  after  the  female,  as  cows, 
geese,  ducks,  hens,  &c. 

Into  the  details  of  this  new  civilization,  or  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  introduced  and  preserved,  we  need  not  enter. 
Some  things  may  be  assumed  to  be  settled ;  if  not,  the  human 
race  can  settle  nothing,  and  it  is  idle  to  examine  the  claims  of  a 
new  theory.  If  any  thing  can  be  settled,  it  is  that  the  man  is 
the  head  of  the  woman, — that  she  is  for  )iim,  not  he  for  her ; 
and  that  religion,  government,  family,  proj>erty,  are  essential 
elements  of  all  civilization.  AVithout  them  man  must  sink  be- 
low tlie  savage,  for  in  the  lowest  savage  state  we  find,  at  least, 
some  reminiscences  of  them.  Any  system  which  proposes  their 
abolition  or  essential  modification  is  by  that  fact  alone  condemn- 
ed, and  proved  to  deserve  no  examination.  We  do  the  Social- 
ists too  much  honor  wlien  we  consent  to  hear  and  refute  their 
dreams.  We  have  not  at  this  late  dav  to  resettle  the  basis  of 
society,  to  seek  for  unknown  truth  in  religion  or  |X)litios,  in  re- 
lation to  public  or  domestic,  private  or  social  life ;  wo  have  no 
new  discoveries  to  make,  no  important  changes  to  introduce ; 
and  all  that  we  need  attempt  is  to  acertaiu  the  truth  which  has 
been  known  from  the  begiiming,  and  to  conform  ourselves  to  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  work  before  us  is  a  ])regnant  sign  of  the 
times,  and  mav  aflbrd  food  for  much  useful  reflection  to  those 
prepared  to  digest  it.     People  who  attend  to  their  own  business, 
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tread  the  routine  their  fathers  trod,  and  attempt  to  discharge  in 
peace  and  quiet  the  practical  duties  of  their  state,  little  suspect 
vrhat  is  fermenting  in  the  heated  brains  of  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. They  know  next  to  nothing  of  what  is  going  on  around 
them.  They  look  upon  the  doctrines  contained  in  works  like 
the  one  before  us  as  the  speculations  of  a  few  insane  dreamers, 
and  are  sure  that  the  good  sense  of  mankind  will  prevent  them 
fix>m  spreading,  and  confine  their  mischief  to  the  misguided 
individuals  who  put  them  forth.  They  regard  them  as  too  ri- 
diculous, as  too  absurd,  to  be  believed.  They  can  do  no  harm, 
and  we  need  not  trouble  our  heads  about  them.  This  is  certain- 
y  a  plausible  view  of  the  subject,  but,  unhappily,  there  is  noth- 
ing too  ridiculous  or  too  absurd  to  be  believed,  if  demanded  by 
the  dominant  spirit  or  sentiment  of  an  age  or  country ;  for  what 
is  seen  to  be  demanded  by  that  spirit  or  sentiment  never  ap- 
pears ridiculous  or  absurd  to  those  who  are  under  its  influence. 
Nothing,  to  a  rightly  instructed  mind,  is  more  ridiculous  or 
absurd  than  the  infidelity  which  so  extensively  prevailed  in  the 
last  century,  and  which  under  another  form  prevails  equally  in 
this.  Yet  when  the  philosophy  which  necessarily  implied  it 
first  made  its  appearance',  few  comparatively  took  the  alarm, 
and  even  learned  and  sound  Churchmen  were  unable  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  there  was  any  serious  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended. When  the  philosophers  and  literary  men  went 
farther,  and,  deN'eloping  that  philosophy,  actually  made  free  witli 
the  Scriptures,  and  even  the  mysteries  of  faith,  the  majority  of 
those  who  should  have  seen  what  was  coming  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  them,  jested  at  the  incipient  incredulity  with  great  good 
humor,  felt  sure  that  no  considerable  number  of  persons  would 
proceed  so  far  as  to  deny  not  only  tlie  Church,  but  the  very 
existence  of  God,  and  flattered  themselves  that  the  infidelity 
\irhich  was  manifest  would  prove  only  a  temporary  fashion,  a 
momentary  caprice,  which  would  soon  become  weary  of  itself, 
and  evaporate.  Nevertheless,  all  the  while,  the  ago  was  virtu- 
ally infidel,  and  thousands  of  those  who  had  persisted  in  believ- 
ing there  was  no  danger  were  themselves  but  shortly  after  driven 
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into  exile,  or  brought  to  the  guillotine  by  its  represeDtatitres. 
Tlie  sanio  tbing  occurs  novr  in  regard  to  Socialism.  The  great 
body  of  those  who  have  faith  and  sound  principles  lode  upon  it 
as  the  drcara  of  a  few  isolated  individuals,  as  undeserving  a 
moment^s  attention,  and  think  it  a  waste  of  time  and  breath 
even  to  caution  the  public  against  it  Yet  in  one  form  or  other 
it  has  already  taken  possession  of  the  age,  has  armed  itself  for 
battle,  made  the  streets  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Vienna,  and 
other  cities,  run  with  blood,  and  convulsed  nearly  the  whole 
civilized  world.  It  is  organized  all  through  Europe  and  the 
United  States ;  scarcely  a  book,  a  tract,  or  a  newspaper  is  issued 
from  a  constantly  teeming  press,  that  does  not  &vor  it^  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  thing  else  going  that  can  raise  a  shout  of 
applause  from  the  people ;  and  yet  wo  are  told,  even  by  grave 
men,  that  is  a  matter  which  need  excite  no  apprehension. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  aspect  of  the  case.  Not  a  few  of  those 
who  shrink  with  horror  from  Socialism,  as  drawn  out  and  set 
forth  by  its  avowed  advocates,  do  themselves,  unconsciously, 
adopt  and  defend  the  very  principles  of  which  it  is  only  the 
logical  development;  nay,  not  only  adopt  and  defend  those 
principles,  but  denounce,  as  behind  their  age,  as  the  enemies  of 
the  jieople,  those  who  call  them  in  question.  Have  we  not  ou^ 
selves  been  so  denounced  ?  If  you  doubt  it,  read  the  criticisms 
of  The  Boston  Pilot  on  our  review  of  Padre  Ventura's  Oration^ 
or  The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser's  notice  of  our  cen- 
sure of  the  Italian  Liberals  for  their  persecution  of  the  Jesuits. 
Of  course,  these  papers  have  no  authority  of  their  own,  but 
they  echo  public  opinion,  and  tell,  as  well  as  straws  which  way 
the  wind  blows.  If  the  public  condemned  in  no  measured 
terms  the  "  horrible  doctrines "  wo  a  few  years  since  put  forth 
in  an  Essay  on  the  Laboring  Classes^  it  has  not  condemned,  but 
through  some  of  its  leading  organs  commended,  an  article  on 
The  Disirihiition  of  Proi)erty,  published  in  The  North  Ameri- 
can Review  for  July,  1648,  the  most  conservative  periodical, 
except  our  own,  in  the  country, — which  defends  at  length,  and 
with  more  ability  than  we  ordinarily  expect  in  that  Journal,  the 
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▼ciy  principles  from  which  we  logically  derive  them.  We  hold 
DOW  in  utter  detestation  the  doctrines  of  the  Essay  referred  to 
and  which  raised  a  terrible  clamor  nsfainst  us  throu^rhout  the 
country ;  but  we  proved,  in  our  defence,  and  no  one  has  yet,  to 
our  knowledge,  ventured  to  maintain,  the  contrary,  that  those 
doctrines  were  only  legitimate  conclusions  from  the  Protestant 
and  democratic  premises  held  by  the  great  body  of  our  country- 
men, and  by  what  they  do  and  must  regard  as  the  more  en- 
lightened portion  of  mankind.  In  fact,  a  very  common  objec- 
tion to  us  was,  that  we  were  ahead  of  the  age,  that  is,  drew  the 
conclusions  before  the  people  were  ready  to  re<!eive  them.  We 
did  but  reason  logically  from  the,  principles  we  had  imbibed 
from  public  opinion,  from  general  literature,  and  the  practical 
teachings  of  those  we  had  been  accustomed  from  our  childhood 
to  hear  mentioned  with  honor,  and  had  been  required  to  revere, 
— principles,  which  we  had  never  heard  questioned,  and  nevef 
thought  of  questioning,  till  we  undertook  to  explain  to  our- 
selves the  universal  outcry  which  had  been  raised  against  us. 
As  we  found  our  countrymen  saying  two  and  two,  we  thought 
we  might  innocently  add,  two  and  two  make  four  ^  and  complete 
the  proposition.  We  were  wrong,  not  in  our  logic,  but  in  our 
principles.  We  had  trusted  the  age ;  we  had  confided  in  its 
maxims,  and  received  them  as  axioms.  As  the  mists  cleared 
away,  as  the  gloss  of  novelty  wore  off,  and  the  excitement  of 
self-defence  subsided,  we  saw  the  horrible  nature  of  the  doc- 
trines we  had  put  forth,  and  recoiled,  not  only  from  them,  but 
from  the  principles  of  which  they  were  the  necessary  logical 
development.  But  the  age  has  not  followed  our  example.  The 
great  body  of  the  people  continue  to  adhere  to  those  principles, 
and  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  questioned. 

No  doubt,  the  majority  of  numbers  are  as  yet  unprepared  to 
adopt  Socialism  as  developed  by  Owen,  Fourier,  Saint-Simon, 
Cabet,  Proudhon,  or  by  **  A  Woman  "  in  the  work  before  us ; 
but  DO  man  who  has  studied  the  age  can,  if  he  have  any  toler- 
able powers  of  generalization,  doubt  that  Socialistic  principles 
are  tkoae  now  all  but  universally  adopted.    They  are  at  the  bot- 
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torn  of  nearly  all  hearts,  and  at  work  in  neariy  all  xnindt;  and 
just  in  proportion  as  men  acquire  ooorage  enough  to  say  not 
only  two  and  Cwo,  two  and  two,  but  that  two  and  two  make 
four^  the  age  rushes  to  their  practical  reahzation, — accepts  their 
logical  developments,  however  horrible,  however  impious.  There 
is  an  invincible  logic  in  society  which  pushes  it  to  the  realizaUon 
of  the  last  consequences  of  its  principles.  In  vun  do  moderate 
men  cry  out  against  carrying  matters  to  extremes ;  in  vain  do 
practical  men  appeal  to  common  sense ;  in  vain  do  brave  men 
rush  before  the  movement  and  with  their  bodies  attempt  to 
interpose  a  barrier  to  its  onward  progress.  Sodety  no  more 
— ^nay,  less — than  individuals  recoils  from  the  conclusions  which 
follow  logically  from  premises  it  holds  to  be  sound  and  well 
established.  It  draws  practically  those  conclusions,  with  a 
terrible  earnestness,  and  a  despotism  that  scorns  every  limita- 
tion. On  it  moves,  heedless  of  what  or  of  whom  it  may  crush 
beneath  the  wheels  of  its  ponderous  car.  Woe  to  him  who 
seeks  to  stay  its  movement !  Social  evils  grow  as  it  advances, 
and  these  it  lays  to  the  charge  of  those  who  would  hold  it 
back,  and  result,  it  maintains,  only^  from  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
yet  reached  its  goal.  The  reform  is  not  carried  far  enough. 
Put  on  more  steam,  carry  it  farther,  carry  it  farther,  is  the  loud 
cry  it  raises. 

Wo  see  this  in  the  Protestant  Reformation.  The  Reformers 
did  not  fulfil  their  promises,  did  not  secure  to  the  people  the 
good  they  had  led  them  to  expect.  Everybody  saw  this,  every- 
body felt  it ;  for  everybody  found  himself  distracted  and  unsatis- 
fied. What  was  the  inference  drawn  ?  That  the  Reformers 
had  erred  in  principle,  and  that  the  Reformation  could  not  se- 
cure the  good  promised?  By  no  means.  Tlie  people  had 
accepted  its  principle.  The  Reform,  said  they,  is  good,  is  just 
and  true ;  but  it  has  not  been  carried  far  enough ;  the  Reform- 
ers were  only  half  reformed ;  they  stopped  short  of  the  mark. 
The  Reform  must  not  stop  with  Luther  and  Calvin ;  we  must 
carry  it  farther.  This  is  what  the  children  of  the  Reformation 
said,  as  we  all  know ;  and  they  have  been  from  the  first  strug- 
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gling  to  cany  it  fhrtlier  and  farther,  and  have  at  length  carried 
it  to  the  borders,  if  not  into  the  regions,  of  nihility.  The  evils 
remain,  nay,  every  day  increase,  and  each  day  a  new  party 
rises  up  in  the  bosoiu  of  the  most  advanced  sect,  and  demands 
a  further  advance. 

In  the  political  world  we  see  the  same  thing.  Revolution  has 
followed  revolution,  and  no  political  reform  goes  far  enough  to 
satisfy  its  friends.  In  the  last  century,  revolutions  were  polUi- 
cal^  and  had  for  their  object  the  establishment  of  ]K>litical  equal- 
ity, or  democracy.  It  was  soon  seen  that  political  equaHty 
answers  no  purpose  where  there  is  social  inequality.  A  writer, 
\rho  could  speak  with  as  much  authority  on  this  subject  as  any 
of  our  contemporaries,  thus  expressed  himself  in  1841 : — 

"But  democracy  as  a  form  of  government,  polit'cal  democ- 
racy, as  we  call  it,  could  not  be  the  term  of  popular  a«»|»iration. 
Regarded  in  itself,  without  reference  to  any  thing  ulterior,  it  is 
no  better  than  the  aristocratic  form  of  government,  or  even  the 
monarchical.  Universal  suffrage  and  eligibility,  the  expression 
of  perfect  equality  before  the  state,  and  which  with  us  are  nearly 
realized,  unless  viewed  as  means  to  an  end,  are  not  worth  con- 
tending for.  AVhat  avails  it,  that  all  men  are  equal  before  the 
state,  if  they  must  stop  there  ?  If  under  a  democracy,  aside 
from  mere  politics,  men  may  be  as  unequal  in  their  social  condi- 
tion as  under  other  forms  of  government,  wherein  consists  the 
boasted  advantages  of  your  democracy  ?  Is  all  possible  good 
summed  up  in  suffrage  and  eligibility  ?  Is  the  millennium 
realized,  when  every  man  may  vote  and  be  voted  for  ?  Yet  this 
is  all  that  political  democracy,  reduced  to  its  simplest  elements, 
proposes.  Political  democracy,  then,  can  never  satisfy  the  pop- 
ular mind.  This  democracy  is  only  one  step — a  necessary  step 
— in  its  progress.  Having  realized  equality  before  the  state, 
the  popular  mind  passes  naturally  to  equality  before  society.  It 
seeks  and  accepts  political  democracy  only  as  a  means  to  social 
democracy  ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  attempt  to  realize  equality  in 
men^s  social  condition,  when  it  has  once  realized  equality  in 
their  political  condition." — The  Boston  Quarterly  BevieWy  Jan- 
uary, 1841,  pp.  113,  114, 

Political  democracy  leaves  the  principal  social  evils  unredress* 
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cd,  and  the  causes  which  led  the  reform  thus  (kr  renuun  in  afl 
their  force  to  cany  it  still  fiulher.  Hence  we  see  in  the  present 
century  the  same  party  which  in  the  last  demanded  poliUcal 
democracy  attempting  throughout  nearly  the  whole  civilized 
world  a  scries  of  revolutions  in  favor  of  social  democracy.  The 
leaders  in  the  late  French  Eevolution  tell  yon  that  it  was  a  so- 
dal  revolution  tliey  sought,  and  that  it  was  this  iact  which  dis- 
tinguished it  from  the  Revolution  of  1789.  In  Italy  and  Ger- 
many two  revolutions  are  going  on  at  once,  a  political  revolu- 
tion and  a  social  revolution.  Young  Italy  k  socialistic ;  so  is 
Young  Germany ;  and  it  was  its  socialistic  character  that  gave 
to  the  movement  of  Ronge  and  his  assodates  its  significance 
and  its  moderate  success.  The  race,  modem  philosophers  tell 
us,  is  progressive,  and  in  a  certiun  sense  we  concede  it  It 
tends  invariably  to  reach  the  end  implied  in  the  principles  it 
ndoj)ts  or  the  impulse  it  has  received,  and  that  tendency  is  never 
self-arrested.  Its  progress  towards  that  end  is  irresistible  ;  and 
wlien  it  happens  to  be  downward,  as  at  present,  ij.  is  fearfully 
rapid,  and  becomes  more  fearfully  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tiince  it  decends. 

The  only  possible  remedy  is,  not  declamation  a<:jainst  the  hor- 
rible results,  the  pernicious  conclusions,  at  which  the  popular 
mind  arrives, — the  resource  of  weak  men, — but  the  correction 
of  the  popular  premises  and  recalling  the  people  to  sound  first 
principles.  Once  concede  that  even  political  equality  Is  a  good, 
an  object  worth  seeking,  you  must  concede  that  social  equality 
is  also  a  good ;  and  social  equality  is  necessarily  the  annihila- 
tion of  religion,  government,  proj)erty,  and  family,  llie  same 
principW  which  would  justify  tu?  Moderate  Republicans  of 
France  in  dethroning  the  king  would  justify  M.  Proudhon  in 
making  war  on  property,  declaring  every  rich  man  a  robber,  and 
seeking  to  exterminate  the  bourgeoisie^  as  these  have  already 
exterminated  the  nobility.  There  is  no  stopping- )»lace  between 
legitimacy — whether  nicmarchical  or  re]>ublicim  legitimacy — 
and  the  most  ultra  Socialism.  Once  in  the  career  of  pohtical 
reform, — we  say  political^  not  administrative^  reform, — we  are 
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pledged  to  pursue  it  to  its  last  results.  We  are  miserable 
cowards,  or  worse,  if  we  shrink  from  the  legitimate  deductions 
from  our  own  premises.  There  is  not  a  meaner  sin  than  the  sin 
of  inconsequence, — a  sin  against  our  own  rational  nature  which 
distinguishes  us  from  the  mere  animal  world.  If  we  adopt  the 
Socialistic  premises,  we  must  go  on  with  the  Socialists  in  their 
career  of  destruction ;  nay,  wo  shall  be  compelled  to  do  so,  or 
strew  the  battle-field  with  our  dead  bodies.  If  we  recoil  from 
the  Socialistic  conclusions,  we  must  reexamine  our  own  premises, 
and  reject  distinctly,  unresen'edly,  and .  heroically  every  Social- 
istic principle  we  may  have  unwittingly  adopted,  every  Social- 
istic tendency  we  may  have  unintentionally  cherished. 

The  people,  it  is  well  known,  do  not  discriminate,  do  not  per- 
ceive, until  it  is  too  late,  the  real  nature  and  tendency  of  their 
principles.  They  mix  up  truth  and  falsehood,  and  can  hardly 
ever  be  made  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  They 
adopt  principles  which  appear  to  them  sound  and  wholesome, 
and  which  under  a  certain  aspect  are  so,  and,  unconscious  of 
aiming  at  what  is  destructive,  they  place  no  confidence  in  any 
who  tell  them  they  expose  themselves  to  danger.  They  see  no 
connection  between  their  principles  and  the  conclusions  against 
which  we  warn  them,  and  which  they  at  present,  as  well  as  we, 
perhaps  view  with  horror ;  they  therefore  conclude  that  the  con- 
nection we  assert  is  purely  imaginary,  that  we  ourselves  are  de- 
ceived, or  have  some  sinister  purpose  in  asserting  it ;  that  wo 
are  wedded  to  the  past^  in  love  with  old  abuses,  because,  per- 
haps, we  profit,  or  hope  to  profit,  by  them  ;  that  we  do  not  un- 
derstand our  age,  are  narrow  and  contracted  in  our  views,  with 
no  love  or  respect  for  the  poorest  and  most  numerous  class. 
In  a  ♦rord,  they  set  us  down  as  rank  conservatives  or  aristocrats. 
No  age  ever  comprehends  itself,  and  the  people,  following  its 
dominant  spirit,  can  never  give  an  account  of  their  own  princi- 
ples. They  never  trace  them  out  to  their  last  results,  and  are 
unable  to  follow  the  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  horrible  con- 
sequences are  linked  to  premises  which  appear  to  them  innocent 
They  never  see  whither  *lhey  are  going.     Democratic  philoso- 
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phers  themselveft  tell -us  as  much,  and  defend  their  doctrine  on 
the  ground  that  the  people  are  directed  by  divine  instincts  and 
obey  a  wisdom  which  is  not  their  own.  To  this  efi^  we  maj 
quote  the  writer  already  cited,  and  who,  on  this  pdnt,  was 
among  the  more  moderate  of  his  class.  In  an  article  on  Pkil» 
owphy  and  Common  Sense^  which  had  the  honor  to  be  com- 
mended by  Victor  Cousin,  he  says : — 

'^Philosophy  is  not  needed  by  the  masses;  but  they  who 
separate  themselves  from  the  masses,  and  who  believe  that  the 
masses  are  entirely  dependent  on  them  for  truth  and  virtue,  need 
it,  in  order  to  bring  them  back  and  bind  them  agiun  to  univer- 
sal Humanity.    And  they  need  it  now,  and  in  this  country, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  ever.    The  world  is  filled  with  commotions. 
The  masscss  are  heaving  and  rolling,  Uke  a  mighty  river,  swollen 
with  recent  rains,  and   snows  dissolving  on  the  moimtains, 
onward  to  a  distant  and  unknown  ocean.     There  are  those 
among  us,  who  stand  awc-stnick,  who  stand  amazed.     AVhat 
moans  this  beavinor  and  onward  roUinjr  ?     Whither  tend  these 
mighty  masses  of  human  beings  ?     Will  they  sweep  away  every 
fixture,  every  house  and  barn,  every  mark  of  civilization  ?     Where 
will  they  end  ?     In  what  will  tliey  end  ?     Shall  we  rush  before 
tliem  and  attempt  to  stay  their  progress  ?     Or  shall  we  fall  into 
their  ranks  and  on  with  them  to  their  goal  ?     *  Fall  into  their 
ranks ;  be  not  afraid ;  be  not  startled ;  a  divine  itistinct  guides 
and  moves  onward  that  keavinff  and  rolling  mass  ;  and  law- 
less and  destructive  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  ye  onlookers,  it  is 
normal  and  holy,  pursuing  a  straight  and  harmless  direction  on 
to  the  union  of  Man  witli  God.'     So  answers  philosophy,  and  this 
is  its  glory.     The  friends  of  Uumanity  need  philosophy,  as  the 
means  of  legitimating  the  cause  of  the  people,  of  proving  that 
it  is  the  right,  and  the  duty,  of  every  man  to  bind  himself  to 
that  cause,  and  to  maintain  it  in  good  report  and  in  evil  report, 
in  life  and  in  death.     They  need  it,  that  they  may  pro*e  to 
these  conservatives,  wlio  are  frightened  almost  out  of  their  wits 
at  the  movements  of  the  masses,  and  who  are  denouncing  them 
in  no  measured  terms,  tliat  these  movements  are  from  God,  and 
that  they  who  war  against  them  are  warring  against  truth,  duty, 
God,  and  Humanity.     They  need  it,  that  they  may  no  longer 
be  obliged  to  make  apologies  for  their  devotion  to  the  masses, 
their  democratic  sympathies  and  tendencies.      They  who  are 
persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,  who  are  loaded  with  reproach 
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for  their  fidelity  to  truth  and  duty,  who  are  all  but  cast  out  of 
the  pale  of  Humanity,  because  they  see,  love,  and  pursue 
Humanity^s  true  interests, — they  need  it,  that  they  may 
comprehend  the  cause  of  the  opposition  they  meet,  forgive 
their  enemies,  silence  the  gainsayer,  and  give  to  him  that 
asks  it  a  reason  for  the  ho|>e  that  is  in  them.  The  friends  of 
progress,  here  and  everywhere,  need  it,  that,  having  vindicated, 
le^timated  progress  as  philosophers,  they  may  go  into  the 
8aT«x)ns,  the  universities,  the  halls  of  legislation,  the  pulpit,  and 
abroad  among  the  people,  and  preach  it,  with  the  dignity  and 
the  authority  of  the  prophet" —  The  Boston  Quarterly  RevieyOj 
January,  1838,  pp.  104,  105. 

It  is  necessary  to  take'  this  ground,  or  give  up  democracy, 
which  Mr.  Bancroft  defines  ^  Eternal  Justice  ruling  through  the 
people,"  as  wholly  indefensible ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  tljat 
popular  movements  are  blind,  and  that  in  them  the  people  are 
borne  onward  whither  they  see  not,  and  by  a  force  they  com- 
prehend not  Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand,  that,  retaining  in 
their  memories  traces  of  former  instructions,  they  may  recoil 
with  horror  from  the  last  consequences  of  Socialism,  and  yet  be 
intent  only  on  developing  Socialistic  tendencies,  and  crushing 
all  opp(»ition  to  them. 

Socialism  is,  moreover,  presented  in  a  form  admirably  adapted 
to  deceive  the  people,  and  to  secure  their  support  It  comes  in 
Christian  guise,  and  seeks  to  express  itself  in  the  language  of 
the  Gospel.  Men  whom  this  age  delights  to  honor  have  called 
our  blessed  Lord  "  the  Father  of  Democracy,"  and  not  few  or 
insignificant  are  those  who  tell  us  tliat  he  was  '^  the  first  Social- 
ist" In  this  country,  the  late  Dr.  Channing  took  the  lead  in 
reducing  the  Gospel  to  Socialism  ;  and  in  France,  the  now  fallen 
Abbe  d6  la  Mennais,  condemned  by  Gregory  the  Sixteenth,  of 
immortal  memory,  was  the  first,  we  believe,  who  labored  to 
establish  the  identity  of  Socialism  and  Christianity.  We  gave 
in  another  place,  in  1840,  a  brief  notice  of  his  views  on  this 
point,  wliich  it  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  reproduce  : 

"  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Abbe  de  la  Mennais's 
doctiine  of  liberty  is  its  connection  with  religion.     It  is  well 
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known,  that  fbr  some  time  the  friends  of  freedom  in  Emope 
have  been  opposed  to  the  Church,  and  in  general  to  all  relimon. 
The  privileged  orden  have  also  taken  groat  pains  to  tnue  it 
widely  believed,  that  religion  requires  the  support  of  existing 
abuses,  and  that  no  one  can  contend  for  social  melioratioDS 
without  filing  into  infidelity.  This  has  created  a  £ilse  issue, 
one  which  M.  de  la  Mennais  rejects.  He  has  endeavored,  and 
with  signal  success,  to  show  that  there  is  no  discrepancy  between 
religion  and  liberty ;  nay,  more,  that  Christianity  offers  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  broadest  freedom,  and  that,  in  order  to  be 
true  to  its  spirit,  its  friends  must  labor  with  ^i  their  might  to 
restore  to  the  people  their  rights,  and  to  correct  all  social  abuses. 
He  proves  that  all  men  are  equal  before  God,  and  therefore 
equal  one  to  another.  All  men  have  one  Father,  and  are 
therefore  brethren,  and  ought  to  treat  one  another  as  brothers. 
This  is  the  Christian  law.  Tius  law  is  violated,  ^whenever 
distinction  of  races  is  recognized ;  whenever  one  man  is  clothed 
with  authority  over  his  equals  ;  whenever  one  man,  or  a  num- 
ber of  men,  are  invested  with  certain  privileges,  which  are  not 
shared  equally  by  the  whole.  As  this  is  the  case  everywhere, 
everywhere  therefore  is  the  Christian  law  violated.  Evervwhere 
therefore  is  there  suftering,  lamentation.  The  people  every- 
where groan  and  travail  iu  pain,  sighing  to  be  delivered  from 
their  bondage  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  To 
this  deliverance  the  people  have  a  right.  For  it  every  Chris- 
t'aii  should  contend ;  and  tiiey  wrong  their  brethren,  deny 
Christianity,  and  bUisphome  God,  who  oppose  it. 

"This  is  a  now  doctrine  in  France.  It  is  something  new 
since  the  days  of  the  philosopkes,  to  undertike  to  show  that 
Christianity  is  the  religion  which  favors  not  kings  and  privileged 
orders,  but  the  people,  the  poor  and  needy,  the  wronged  and 
downtrodden.  Ilitlierto  the  few  have  made  the  many  submit 
to  the  grievous  burdens  under  which  they  groaned,  by  represent- 
ing it  as  irreligious  to  attem|)t  to  remove  them.  They  have 
enlisted  the  clergy  on  their  side,  and  made  religion,  the  very 
essence  of  which  is  justice!  and  love,  contribute  to  the  support 
of  oppression.  They  have  deterred  the  pious  from  seeking  to 
JtKitter  their  condition,  by  denouncing  all  who  seek  the  meliora- 
tion of  society  as  infidels.  But  the  Abbe  has  put  a  stop  to  this 
unhallowed  proceeding.  Ho  has  nobly  vindicated  religion  and 
the  people.  He  has  turned  the  tiibles  upon  the  peoplo's  masters, 
and  denounced  their  masters,  not  the  pe<>ple,  as  infidels.  He 
has  enlisted  religion  on  the  side  of  freedom  ;  recalled  that  long 
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fofgotten  Gospel,  which  was  glad  tidings  to  the  poor,  and  dared 
follow  the  example  of  Jesus,  whom  the  common  people  heard 
gladlj^  and  whom  the  i)eople'8  masters  crucified  between  two 
thieves.  He  speaks  out  for  freedom,  the  broadest  freedom,  not 
in  the  tones  of  the  infidel  scoffer,  but  in  the  name  of  God, 
Christ,  and  man,  and  with  the  authority  of  a  prophet  His 
*  Words  of  a  Believer '  has  had  no  parallel  since  the  days  of 
Jeremiah.  It  is  at  once  a  prophecy,  a  curse,  a  hymn,  fraught 
with  deep,  terrible,  and  joyful  meaning.  It  is  the  doom  of  the 
^rant,  and  the  jubilee-shout  of  the  oppressed.  We  know  of 
no  work  in  which  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  is  more  fiiith- 
fully  represented.  It  proclaims,  *  Blessed  are  the  poor,  for  theirs 
IS  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;'  and  woe  unto  the  rich  oppressor, 
the  royal  spoiler,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  who 
bind  heavy  burdens  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoulders,  while 
they  themselves  will  not  move  them  with  one  of  their  fingers." 
— The  Boston  Quarterly  Review^  January,  1840,  pp.  117,  119. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  place  by  the  side  of  this  bold  com- 
mendatiou  of  the  Words  of  a  Believer^  the  judgment  pronounced 
upon  that  book  and  its  doctrines  by  the  Sovereign  PontiflfJ  in 
his  Encyclical  Letter,  dated  June,  1S34,  which  we  find  in  the 
Pieces  Justificatives,  published  by  M.  de  la  Mennais  at  the  end 
of  his  volume  entitled,  Affaires  de  Rome^  Bruxelles,  1837  : 

"  Horruimus  sane,  venerabiles  Fratres,  vol  ex  prinio  oculorum 
obtutu,  auctorisquo  csecitatem  miserati  intelleximus,  quonam 
scientia  prorumpat,  quae  non  secundum  Deum  sit,  sed  secundum 
mundi  elemcnta.  Enimvero  contra  fidem  sua  ilia  declarationo 
solemniter  datam,  captiosissimis  ipse  ut  plurimum  verborum, 
fictionumque  involucris  oppugnandam,  evertendamque  suscepit 
catholicam  doctrinam,  quam  memoratis  nostris  litteris,*  tum  de 
debita  erga  potestotes  subjectione,  tum  de  arccnda  a  populis 
exiliosa  indifferentismi  contagione,  deque  freuis  injiciendis  eva- 
ganti  opinionum  sermouunique  licentisc,  tum  demum  de  dam- 
nanda  omnimodo  conscicntiae  libertate,  teterrimaque  societatum, 
vel  ex  cujuscuraque  felsas  religionis  cultoribus,  in  sacrsc  et 
publicae  rei  perniciem  confiatarum  conspiratione,  pro  auctoritate 
nurailitati  nostne  tradita  definivimus. 

"Refugit  sane  animus  ea  perlegere,  quibus  ibidem  auctor 
vinculum  quodlibet    fidelitatis  subjectio.isque  erga  principes 

*  Epistola  Eneycliea,  August  15, 1832. 
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disrampere  oonatur,  face  uDdequaque  perdnelUonis  immiaaai 
qua  publid  ordinis  dades  tnagmtratnuiii  oontemptus,  kgnm 
infracUo  grametur,  omniaque,  et  sacne,  et  dviln  potestatw  ele- 
ment}! convellantur.  iliDC  novo  et  iniqao  commento  potestatem 
principuin,  veluti  diviiiae  legi  infestam,  imo  dpuspeceati  et  Sor 
tancB  potestatem  in  catumnue  portentum  tradudt,  pnesidibosque 
aacrorum  easdem,  ac  imperantibus  turpitudinis  notas  inurit  ob 
eriminum  inolilionumque  foddus,  quo  eos  somniat  inter  se  adver- 
80$  popnlonim  jum  conjunctos.  IH eque  tanto  hoc  aosu  oontentns 
omuigenam  insuper  opiuionum,  aermonum,  conscientiaeqae  liber- 
tatem  obtrudit  militibusque  ad  earn  a  tyrannide,  ut  ait,  liberan- 
dam  dimicatuiis  fausta  omnia  ac  felicia  comprecatur,  coetus  ao 
oonsodationes  furiali  sestu  ex  univcno  qua  patet  Orbe  advoeat, 
et  in  tarn  nefaria  consilia  urgens  atque  instans  compellit,  ut  eo 
etiam  ex  capite  monita  prsescriptaque  nostra  proculcata  ab  ipso 
sentiamus. 

"  Piget  cuncta  Lie  reccnsere,  quae  pessimo  boc  impietatia  et 
audaciae  foetu  ad  divina  humatiaque  omnia  perturbanda  eonge- 
runtur.  Sed  illud  praesertim  indignationem  cxcitat,  religionique 
plane  intoleranduin  est,  divinas  priescriptiones  tantis  erroribus 
adserendis  ab  aiictore  afferri,  et  incautls  venditiiri,  cumque  ad 
populos  lege  obedientias  solvendos,  perinJe  ac  si  a  Deo  missus 
et  iaspiratus  esset,  post^uam  in  sacratuisimo  Trinitatis  augustae 
nomine  praefatus  est,  Sacras  Scripturas  ubique  obtenJcre,  ipsa- 
rumque  verba,  qua;  verba  Dei  sunt,  ad  prava  hujuscemodi  deli- 
ramentainculcandacallide  audactcrque  detorquere,  quo  fidcntius, 
uti  inquiebat  S.  Bernard  us,  pro  luce  iencbras  offundat,  et  pro 
melle  vel  ]X)tiu8  in  melle  vcnenum  propinef,  novum  cudois  pojm- 
lis  Evangclium^  aliudque  ]i)onens  fundamentum  2)rcct(r  id  quod 
positum  est. 

"  Verum  tantam  banc  sanae  doctrinae  illatam  perniciem  silen- 
tio  dissimulare  ab  eo  vetamur,  qui  speculatores  nos  posuit  in 
Israel,  ut  de  errore  illos  moneamua,  quos  Auctor  et  cousumma- 
tor  fidei  Jesus  nostnc  curae  concredidit. 

"  Quaro  auditis  nonnullis  ex  venerabilibus  fratribus  nostris  S. 
R.  E.  cardinalibus,  motu  proprio,  et  ex'certa  scieutia,  deque  Apos- 
tolicse  potestatis  plenitudiue  memoratum  librum,  cui  tituius  :  Pa- 
roles itun  Crot/anty  quo  per  impium  Verbi  Dei  abusum  {x^puli 
corrumpuntiir  ad  omnis  ordinis  publici  vincula  dissolveda,  ad 
utramqiic  auctorit-item,  labefactiindam,  ad  seditiones  in  imperils, 
tumultus,  robellionesquc  excitandas,  fovendas,  roborandas,  librum 
ideo  propositiones  respective  falsas,  calumniosjis,  temerarias,  indu- 
centes  in  anardiiam,  contrarias  Verbo  Dei,  impias,  scandalosas. 
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erroneas  jam  ab  Ecclesia  prsesertim  in  Valdensibus,  Wiclefitis, 
Hussitis,  aliisque  id  generis  hsereticis  damnatas  conliiientem, 
reprobamiis,  daranamus,  ao  pro  reprobato  et  duinnato  in  perpe- 
tuum  haberi  vohimus,  atque  decerninius. 

"  Vestrum  nunc  erit,  venerabiles  Fratres,  nostris  hisce  mandatis, 
quffi  rei  et  sncrse  etcivilis  saluset  incolumitas,  necessario  efflaoptat, 
onini  contentioniobsecundare,  nescriptum  istius  modi  e  latebris  ad 
cxitium  emissum  eb  fiat  perniciosius,  quo  magis  vesance  novitatis 
libidini  velificatur,  et  late  ut  cancer  serpit  in  popull't.  Muneris 
vestris  sit,  urgere  sanam  de  tanto  hoc  negotio  doctrinam,  vafri- 
tiamque  novatorum  patefacere,  acriusque  pro  Christiani  Gregis 
custodia  .vigilare,  ut  studium  religionis,  pietas  actionum,  pax 
publica  floreant  et  augeantur  feliciter.  Id  sane  a  vestra  fide, 
et  ab  irapensa  vestra  pro  cominuni  bono  instantia  fidenter  ope- 
rimur,  ut,  eo  juvante  qui  pater  est  luminum,  gratulemur  (dicimus 
cum  S.  CyynBxio)  fuisse  intelUctum  errorem^  et  retusum^  et  idea 
prostratum,  quia  agnitum^  atque  detectum^'* — pp.  66-62. 

We  hope  tlie  judgment  of  the  Holy  Father  will  weigh  as 
much  with  our  readers  as  that  of  the  Editor  of  The  Boston 
Quarterly  Review,  We  had  for  a  time  the  unenviable  honor 
of  being  ranked  ourselves  among  those  who  attempted  here  and 
elsewhere  to  translate  Christianity  into  Socialism.  There  are, 
perhaps,  yet  living,  persons  who  remember  the  zeal  and  perse- 
verance with  which  we  preached,  in  the  name  of  the  Gospel, 
the  most  damnable  radicalism.  We  cite  a  few  paragraphs  from 
an  essay  entitled  Democracy  of  Christianity^  published  in  7%« 
Boston  Quarterly  Review^  October,  1838. 

"In  a  civil  and  political  sense,  we  cannot  discover  that  the 
Church  regards  Christianity  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
curb,  a  bit,  a  restraint,  a  means  by  which  the  people  may  be  kept 
in  order  and  in  submission  to  their  masters.  The  clergy,  under 
this  point  of  view,  are  a  sort  of  constabulatory  force  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  police,  and  meeting-houses  a  substitute  for  police 
offices,  houses  of  correction,  and  penitentiaries.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  deny  the  great  worth  of  Christianity  in  this  respect.  We 
acknowledge  the  virtues  of  the  Church,  as  an  agent  of  the  po- 
lice ;  but  we  hope  we  may  be  allowed  to  believe  that  Christian- 
ity requires  the  Church  to  possess  other  and  far  higher  virtues. 
It  should  not  merely  keep  the  people  in  subjection  to  an  order 
of  IhingB  which  is,  but  fire  them  with  the  spirit  and  the  energy 
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to  cresfce  a  locud  order,  to  which  it  shall  need  no  cowtihwlitoiy 
fiMoe,  lay  or  alerical,  to  make  the  milliona  sabmiaBive. 

'*  But  if  the  Churek,  both  here'  and  ta  Europe^  doet  nof  d^ 
mrt  the  cau$e  of  Abeoiutitm^  axd  make  eommm^  eavee  with  the 
peopie^  its  doom  is  Mealed,  Its  union  with  the  cause  of  Liberty 
is  the  only  thing  which  can  save  it.  The  party  of  the  people, 
the  democracy  throughout  the  civilized  world,  is  eveiy  day  in- 
creasing in  numbers  and  in  power.  It  is  already  too  strong  to 
be  defi^ted.  Popes  may  issue  their  bulls  against  it ;  bishops 
may  denounce  it ;  priests  may  slander  its  aposUes,  and  appeal  to 
the  superstition  of  the  multitude ;  kings  and  nobilities  may  col- 
lect their  forces  and  bribe  or  dragoon ;  but  in  vain ;  rr  is  too 
LATE.  Democracy  has  become  a  power,  and  sweeps  on  resist- 
IcM  as  one  of  the  great  agents  of  Nature.  Absolute  monarchs 
must  be  swept  away  before  it  They  will  fiiil  in  their  mad  at- 
tempt to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  people,  and  to  roll  back  the 
tide  of  civilization.  They  will  be  prostrated  in  the  dust,  and 
rise  no  more  for  ever.  Whoever  or  whatever  leagues  with  them 
must  take  their  fate.  If  the  Altar  be  supported  on  the  Throne, 
and  the  Church  joined  to  the  Palace,  both  must  foil  together. 
Would  tho  Church  could  sec  this  in  time  to  avert  the  sad  catas- 
trophe !  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  reflect  on  the  ruin  of  tliat 
majestic  temple  which  has  stood  so  long,  over  which  so  many 
ages  have  passed,  on  which  so  many  storms  have  beaten,  and  in 
which  so  many  human  hearts  have  found  shelter,  solace,  and 
heaven.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  condition  of  the  i>eo- 
pic  deprived  of  all  forms  of  worship,  and  with  no  altar  on  which 
to  offer  the  heart's  incense  to  God  the  Father.  Yet  assuredly 
churchless,  altarless,  with  no  form  or  shadow  of  worship  will 
tho  people  be,  if  the  Church  continue  its  league  with  Absolut- 
ism. Tho  people  have  sworn  deep  in  their  hearts,  that  they 
will  be  free.  They  pursue  freedom  as  a  Divinity,  and  freedom 
they  will  have, — with  the  Church  if  it  may  be,  without  tho 
Church  if  it  must  be.  God  grant  that  they  who  proft?ss  to  be 
his  especial  sonants  may  bo  cured  of  their  madness  in  season 
to  save  tho  Altar  I 

"  The  people  almost  universally  identify  Christianity  with  the 
Church.  They  cannot  reject  tho  Church  without  seeming  to 
themselves  to  bo  rejecting  Christianity,  and  therefore  not  with- 
out regarding  themselves  as  infidels.  Will  the  clergy  consent 
to  drive  the  people  into  infidelity  ?  Can  they  not  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times  ?  Will  they  persist  in  mairiUuning  social 
doctrines  more  abhorrent  to  the  awakening  instincts  of  the  peo- 
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pie  than  aibeism  ilselfl  A  pt-ople,  rcgnrdiog  itself  ns  in&Jel, 
n  in  [he  wor^t  jilighc  possible  to  pursue  the  Horit  of  Eocial  re- 
generation. Il  is  ilien  deprived  of  the  hnliowed  and  hallowing 
influeoce  and  guiJunce  of  the  religious  sentiment ;  and  it  can 
hardly  fml  to  beooiiie  disorderly  in  the  pursuit  of  order,  Riid  to 
find  license  In&leaJ  of  liberty,  and  nnarchy  instead  of  a  popular 
government.  For  its  own  sake,  then,  and  for  the  sake  of  liber- 
ty also,  the  Church  should  break  its  league  with  the  despots 
iind  join  with  the  people,  and  give  them  its  purifying  and  en- 
nobling influence. 

"The  Church  must  do  thisor  die.  Alrendy  is  it  losing  its 
hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Ererywhero  is  there  com- 
plwit  of  men's  want  of  interest  in  religion ;  everywhere  is  there 
need  of  most  extraordinary  eBbrts,  and  various  and  powerful 
nachiuer^,  to  bring  people  into  the  Church,  and  few  aio 
brought  in,  save  women  and  children.  The  pulpit  has  ceased 
to  be  a  power.  I(a  voice  no  longer  charms  or  kindles.  It  Gnds 
no  echo  in  the  universal  heart.  Sennons  are  thought  to  be 
dull  and  vapid ;  and  when  they  call  forth  applause,  it  is  the 
preacher  th^t  wins  it,  not  the  cause  he  pleads.  Are  we  at  any 
loss  to  account  for  this)  The  old  doctrines,  tlie  old  maxiins, 
the  old  exhortations,  iho  old  topics  of  discussion,  which  the  cler- 
gy judge  it  their  duty  to  reproduce,  are  not  those  which  now 
most  interest  the  people.  The  domiilant  senUment  of  the  |ico- 
ple  is  not  what  it  was.  Once  it  wa^  thought  that  tlic  earth  was 
smitten  with  a  curse  from  God,  and  happiness  was  no  more  to 
be  looked  for  on  it  than  from  it.  Then  all  tlioughts  turned  to 
aaathur  world,  and  the  chief  inquiry  was,  how  to  secure  It.  To 
save  the  soul  from  hell  hearafter  was  then  the  one  thing  need- 
ful ;  and  the  preacher,  who  could  show  how  that  was  to  be 
done  aud  heaven  secured,  was  sure  to  be  listened  to.  It  is  dif- 
ferent now.  Men  tliink  less  of  escaping  hell,  have  less  feiir  of 
the  Devil,  more  failh  in  the  possibility  of  improving  their  earth- 
ly condition,  and  are  more  in  earnest  to  eiitinguish  the  fires  of 
Out  hell  which  has  been  burning  here  ever  since  the  fall.  The 
Church  must  conform  to  the  new  stnto  of  things.  &he  cannot 
bring  back  the  past  Yesterday  ne>'er  returns.  If  she  would 
liBvo  her  voice  responded  to,  she  must  speak  in  tones  that  shall 
liannonixe  with  tlie  dominant  sentiment  of  the  age.  Sht  must 
prtach  ilrDioeraei/,  and  then  will  she  wake  an  echo  in  every 
heart,  and  call  forth  a  response  from  the  deptlis  of  the  univer- 
sal soul  of  Humanity,  She  oan  sjjmA  with  power  only  lehm 
iJU  tptakt  to  the  dotiUtiant  ttnlimml,  and  commatid  love  and 
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cbedienee  only  when  she  commandt  that  which  the  people /td^ 
for  the  time  at  leatt^  to  he  the  one  tlung  needfuL 

"  In  calling  upon  the  Church,  by  which  term  we  mean  espec- 
ially the  clergy  of  all  communions,  to  anociate  with  the  dem- 
ocracy, and  to  labor  for  the  realization  of  that  equality  towards 
which  the  people  are  e\xiry  where  tending,  we  seem  to  ourselves 
to  be  merely  recalling  the  Church  to  Christianity.  We  freely 
acknowledge  the  pw^t  sernces  of  the  Church.  8he  has  done 
much,  and  done  nobly.  She  has  protected  the  friendless,  fed 
the  orphan,  raised  up  the  bowed-down,  and  delivered  him  who 
was  ready  to  perish.  She  has  tamed  the  ruUiless  barbarian,  in- 
fused into  his  heart  the  sentiment  of  chaste  love,  and  warmed 
him  with  admiration  for  the  generous  and  humane ;  she  has 
made  kings  and  potentates,  who  trample  on  their  bretliren  with- 
out remorse,  and  lord  it  without  scruple  over  God's  herita^ 
feel  that  there  is  a  power  above  them,  and  that  throne  and  dui- 
dem,  sceptre  and  dominion,  shall  avail  them  naught  in  preserice 
of  the  King  of  kings,  before  whom  they  must  one  day  stand 
and  be  judged,  as  well  as  the  meanest  of  their  slaves ;  she  has 
done  a  thousand  times  over  more  good  for  the  hunwin  race  than 
we  have  space  or  ability  to  relate,  and  blessings  on  her  memory  I 
eternal  gratitude  to  God  for  that  august  assembly  of  saints 
martyrs,  and  heroes,  which  she  has  nourished  in  her  bosom,  and 
sent  forth  to  teach  the  world,  by  their  lives,  the  divinity  there 
is  in  man,  one  day  to  be  awakened  and  called  forth  in  its  infinite 
beauty  and  omnipotent  energy ! 

"  But  while  we  say  this,  we  feel  that  the  Church  now,  in  both 
^ts  Catholic  and  I^rotestant  divisions,  is  unconscious  of  its  mis- 
sion, and  has  become  false  to  its  great  Founder.  Jesus  was, 
under  a  political  and  social  aspect,  the  prophet  of  the  democra- 
cy. He  came  to  the  poor  and  afflicted,  to  the  wronged  and  the 
outraged,  to  the  masses,  the  downtrodden  millions;  and  ho 
spoke  to  them  as  a  brother,  in  the  tones  of  an  infinite  love,  an 
infinite  compassion,  while  he  thundered  the  rebukgs  of  Heaven 
against  their  oppressoi^.  *  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vi|>ers,' 
says  he  to  the  people's  masters,  *  how  can  ye  escape  the  damna- 
tion of  hell  ? '  His  word  was  with  power.  Ay,  was  it,  because 
he  spoke  to  the  common  soul,  because  he  spoke  out  for  outraged 
Humanit}',  and  because  he  did  not  fear  to  speak  to  the  great, 
the  renowned,  the  rich,  the  boastingly  religious,  in  terms  of  tor 
rible  plainness  and  severity.  Before  his  f>iorcing  glance  earth 
bom  distinctions  vanish,  and  kings  and  princes,  scribes  anc 
Pharisees,  chief  priests  and  elders,  sink  down  below  the  meanest 
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fisherman,  or  the  vilest  slave,  and  become  less  wortliy  to  enter 
the  kinnrdom  of  heaven  than  publicans  and  liarlots.  Their  robes 
and  widened  phylacteries,  their  loud  pretentions,  their  wealth, 
rank,  refinement,  influence,  do  not  deceive  him.  lie  sees  the 
hollow  heart  within  them,  the  whitod  sepulchres  they  are,  full 
of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  manner  of  uncleanness,  vessels 
merely  washed  on  the  outside,  all  filthy  within,  and  he  de- 
nounces them  in  terms  too  terrible  to  be  repeated.  Here  was 
the  secret  of  his  power.  l\e  great,  the  honored,  the  respecta- 
ble, the  aristocracy,  social  or  religious,  beheld  in  him  a  fearful 
denouncer  of  their  oppressions,  a  ruthless  unveiler  of  their  hid- 
den deformity ;  while  the  poor,  the  *  common  people,'  saw  in 
him  a  friend,  an  advocate,  a  protector,  ay,  an  avenger. 

"Jesus  declared  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him,, 
because  he  was  anointed  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor ; 
and  he  gave,  when  jisked  by  the  disciples  of  John,  the  fact,  that 
the  Gospel  was  preached  to  the  poor,  as  one  of  the  principal 
proofs  of  his  Messiahship.  He  chose  his  disciples  from  the  low- 
est ranks  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  thc)^  were  the  common  peo- 
ple who  heard  him  gladly.  Was  he  not  a  prophet  from  God 
to  the  masses  ?  Was  he  a  prophet  to  them  merely  because  he 
prepared  the  way  for  their  salvation  hereafter?  Say  it  not 
The  earth  he  came  to  bless  ;  on  the  earth  he  came  to  establish 
a  kingdom  ;  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  should  not  fail  nor 
be  discouraged  till  ho  had  set  judgment, — justice, — in  the  earth 
and  the  isles  waited  for  his  law.  He  was  to  bring  forth  victory 
unto  truth.  In  his  days  the  earth  was  to  be  blest ;  under  his 
reign  all  the  nations  were  to  bo  at  peace ;  the  sword  was  to  be 
be<iten  into  the  ploughshare  and  the  spear  into  the  pruning-hook ; 
and  war  was  to  be  no  more.  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  were  to 
lie  down  together,  and  they  were  not  to  hurt  or  destroy  in  all 
the  holy  mountain  of  the  Lord.  The  wilderness  was  to  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  the  solitary  place  was  to  be  glad. 
Every  man  was  to  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  with  none 
to  molest  or  to  make  afraid.  On  tho  earth  was  he  to  found  a 
new  order  of  things,  to  bring  round  the  blissful  ages,  and  to 
give  to  renovated  man  a  fortaste  of  heaven.  It  was  here,  then, 
the  miUions  were  to  be  blessed  with  a  heaven,  as  well  as  here- 
after." *— pp.  464-469. 

•  The  Christian  reader  will  n)t  fail  to  perceive  that  the  writer  here, 
in  his  blindness,  takes  preciselj  the  view  which  was  taken  by  the  car* 
nal  Jews,  for  which  they  were  cursed.    Truly,  there  is  nothing  new 
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The  genend  doelriiie  matni^A  id  dm  hat  tadmA  wm  not 
pecolnr  to  the  writer  dted.  He  wat  nerar  iffimtWile  tot  bb 
on^Dflfitj.  He  wat  leuMiluMe,  if  far  aoj  tUng,  oolj  far  tbe 
cere  with  which  he  studied  the  morement  party  of  our  timei^ 
eased  its  greet  principles^  and  abandoned  himsdf  to  their 
direction.  He  accepted  that  partj,  and  followed  it»  with  a 
eonnge  and  penereranoe  worthj  of  a  better  cause.  The  views 
he  pot  forth  were  those  of  his  pertj.  They  were  not  pecdKar 
to  Um  then,  and  they  are  &r  less  so  now.  During  tbe  last  ten 
or  twdre  years  they  have  made  fearful  progress,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Afiecting  to  be  Christian,  thdr  adrocntes  invoke 
the  name  of  Jesus  and  appeal  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  texts 
of  which,  trith  a  penrerM  ii^nuity,  they  accommodate  to  their 
Socialistic  purpose.  Hay  Almighty  God  forgive  us  the  share 
we  had  in  propagating  what  we  called  the  Democracy  of 
Christianity !  Wo  have  nothing  to  palliate  our  offence  or  to 
hide  our  shame ;  for,  if  we  knew  no  better  at  the  time,  we 
might  have  known  better,  and  our  ignorance  was  culpable. 
All  we  can  say  is,  we  followed  the  dominant  sentiment  of  tho 
age,  which  Is  a  poor  excuse  for  one  who  professed  to  be  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel. 

Veiling  itself  under  Christian  forms,  attempting  to  distinguish 

under  the  sun.  The  old  carnal  Jews  misinterpreted  the  prophecies; 
tbey  expected  in  the  Messiah  that  was  to  come  a  temporal  prince,  who 
was  to  found  a  temporal  kingdom,  for  the  temporal  happiness  of 
mankind.  They  rejected  and  crucified  our  Saviour,  because  he  did 
not  come  as  such  a  prince,  because  he  proposed  a  spiritual  kingdom, 
and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  subjects.  The  Christian  Socialists  do 
the  same.  They  intecpret  the  promises  precisely  as  they  were  inter- 
preted by  the  carnal  Jews, — expect  from  our  Lord,  like  them,  a  tem- 
poral kingdom,  and  precisely  the  same  order  of  prosperity, — and  reject 
the  Church  as  antichristian,  precisely  because  she,  like  her  Master, 
proposes  for  her  children  the  virtues  and  happiness  of  the  spiritual 
order.  So  the  progress  of  the  age  consists  solely  in  bringing  its  mas- 
ter spirits  round  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  carnal  Jews,  to  join  with 
them  in  crucifying  their  God  between  two  thieves  !  The  sects  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  wedded  to  the  carnal  just  in  proportion  as 
they  fancy  they  have  become  spiritual. 
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between  Christianity  and  tlie  Church,  claiming  for  itself  the 
authority  and  immense  popuhirity  of  the  Gospel,  denouncing 
Christianity  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  discarding  the  Bible  in 
the  name  of  the  Bible,  and  defying  God  in  the  name  of  God, 
Socialism  conceals  from  the  undiscriminating  multitude  its  true 
character,  and,  appealing  to  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  age 
and  to  some  of  our  strongest  natural  inclinations  and  passions, 
it  asserts  itself  with  terrific  power,  and  rolls  on  in  its  career  of 
devastation  and  death  with  a  force  that  human  beings,  in  them- 
selves, are  impotent  to  resist  Men  are  assimilated  to  it  by  all 
the  power  of  their  own  nature,  and  by  all  their  reverence  for 
religion.  Their  very  faith  and  charity  are  perverted,  and  their 
noblest  sympathies  and  their  sublimest  hopes  are  made  sub- 
servient to  their  basest  passions  and  their  most  grovelling 
propensities.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the  strength  of  Socialism, 
and  here,  is  the  principal  source  of  its  danger. 

The  open  denial  of  Christianity  is  not  now  to  be  dreaded ; 
the  incredulity  of  the  last  century  is  now  in  bad  taste,  and  can 
work  only  under  disguise.  All  the  particular  heresies  which 
human  pride  or  human  perversity  could  invent  are  now  effete 
or  unfashionable.  Every  article  in  the  Creed  has  been  succ^s- 
ivoly  denied,  and  the  work  of  denial  can  go  no  farther.  The 
attempt  to  found  a  new  sect  on  the  denial  of  any  particular  arti- 
cle of  faith  would  now  only  cover  its  authors  with  ridicule. 
The  age  laughs  at  Protestantism,  and  scorns  sectarism.  The 
spirit  that  works  in  the  children  of  disobedience  must,  therefore, 
affect  to  be  Christian,  more  Christian  than  Christianity  itself, 
and  not  only  Christian,  but  Catholic.  It  can  manifest  itself 
now,  and  gain  Wends,  only  by  acknowledging  the  Church  and 
all  Catholic  symbols,  and  substituting  for  the  divine  and  heavenly 
sense  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  understood  a  human 
and  earthly  sense.  Ilence  the  religious  character  which  Social- 
ism  attempts  to  wear.  It  rejects  in  name  no  Catholic  symbol ; 
it  only  rejects  the  Catholic  sense.  If  it  finds  fault  with  the 
actual  Church,  it  is  because  she  is  not  truly  Catholic,  does  not 
understand  herself,  does  not  comprehend  the  profound  sense  of 
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her  own  doctrineB,  fiiib  to  aeixe  and  expoand  the  true  CShmtiui 
idea  n  it  lay  in  the  mind  of  Jesas,  and  aa  thia  enligfateoed 
age  18  prefpared  to  receive  it  The  ChristiMi  q^mhol  needa  a 
new  and  a  more  Catholic  interpretation,  adapted  to  our  ataga 
in  univemal  progran.  Where  the  old  interpretation  nwa 
the  words  God,  Church,  and  Heaven,  jou  must  undentand 
Humanity,  Sodety,  and  Earth ;  you  will  then  have  the  true 
Chriatian  idea,  and  bring  the  Gospel  down  to  the  order  of 
nature  and  within  the  scope  of  human  reason.  But  while  yoa 
put  the  human  and  earthly  sense  upon  the  old  Catholic  words, 
be  careful  and  retain  the  words  themselves.  By  taking  care  to 
do  this,  you  can  secure  the  support  of  the  adherrats  of  Christian- 
ity, who,  if  they  meet  their  old  fiuiailiar  terms,  will  not  miss 
their  old,  fiuniliar  ideas ;  and  thus  yotf  will  be  able  to  reoondle 
the  old  Catholic  world  and  the  new;  and  to  go  on  with  Human- 
ity in  her  triumphant  progress  through  the  ages. 

Since  it  professes  to  be  Christian,  and  really  denies  the  faith, 
Socialism  is  a  heresy;  and  since  by  its  interpretation  it  evis- 
cerates the  Catholic  system  of  its  entire  meaning,  it  is  the 
risumi  of  all  the  particular  heresies  which  ever  have  been  or 
can  be.  The  ingenuity  of  men,  aided  by  the  great  Enemy  of 
souls,  can  invent  no  further  heresy.  All  possible  heresies  are 
here  summed  up  and  actualized  in  one  universal  heresy,  on 
which  the  age  is  proceeding  with  all  possible  haste  to  erect  a 
counterfeit  Catholicity  for  the  reception  and  worship  of  Antichrist 
as  soon  as  he  shall  appear  in  person. 

"  Descend,"  says  Do  la  Mennais,  "  to  the  bottom  of  things, 
and  disengage  from  the  wavering  thoughts,  vain  and. fleeting 
opinions,  accidentally  mingled  with  it,  the  powerful  principle 
which,  without  interruption,  ferments  in  the  bosom  of  society, 
and  what  find  you  but  Christianity  itself?  AVlmt  is  it  the 
people  wish,  what  is  it  they  claim,  with  a  perseverance  tliat 
never  tires,  and  an  ardor  that  nothing  can  damp  f  Is  it  not  the 
abolition  of  the  reign  of  force,  in  order  to  substitute  that  of 
intelligence  and  right?  Is  it  not  the  effective  recognition  and 
social  realization  of  equality,  inseparable  from  liberty,  the  nec- 
essary condition  and  essential  form  of  which,  in  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  state,  k  election,  the  first  basis  of  the  Christian 
community. 

"  What,  again,  do  the  people  wish  ?  What  do  they  demand  ? 
The  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  masses,  everywhere  so  full  of 
suffering ;  law^  for  the  protection  of  labor,  whence  may  result 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  general  wealth;  that  the 
few  shall  no  longer  exercise  an  exclusive  influence  for  their  own 
profit  in  the  administration  of  the  interests  of  all ;  that  a  legis- 
lation which  has  no  bounds,  the  everlasting  refuge  of  privilege, 
which  it  in  vain  attempts  to  disguise  under  lying  names,  shall 
no  longer,  on  every  side,  drive  the  poor  back  into  their  misery ; 
that  the  goods,  destined  by  the  Heavenly  Father  for  all  his  chil- 
dren, shall  become  accessible  to  all ;  that  human  fraternity  shall 
cease  to  be  a  mockery,  and  a  word  without  meaning.  In  short, 
Buscitated  by  God  to  pronounce  the  final  judgment  upon  the 
old  social  order,  they  have  summoned  it  to  appear,  and  recalling 
the  ages  which  "have  crumbled  away,  they  have  said  to  it,  *  I 
was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  not  to  eat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye 
gave  me  not  to  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not 
in ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  mo  not ;  sick  and  in  prison ,  and  ye 
did  not  visit  me.'  I  interrogate  you  on  the  law.  Respond. 
And  the  old  social  order  is  silent,  for  it  has  nothing  to  answer ; 
and  it  raises  its  hand  against  the  people  whom  God  has  ap^ 
pointed  to  judge  it.  But  what  can  it  do  against  the  people, 
and  against  God  ?  Its  doom  is  registered  on  high,  and  it  will 
not  be  able  to  efface  it  with  the  blood  which,  for  a  brief  period, 
it  is  permitted  to  shed. 

"  We  cannot,  then,  but  recognize  in  what  is  passing  under 
our  eyes  the  action  of  the  Christian  principle,  which,  having 
for  long  ages  presided  almost  exclusively  over  individual  life, 
seeks  now  to  produce  itself  under  a  more  general  and  perfect 
form,  to  incarnate  itself,  so  to  speak,  in  social  institutions, — the 
second  phase  of  its  development,  of  which  only  the  first  labor 
as  yet  appears.  Something  instinctive  and  irresistible  pushes 
the  people  in  this  direction.  The  few  have  taken  possession  of 
the  earth ;  they  have  taken  possession  of  it  by  wresting  from 
all  others  even  the  smallest  part  of  the  common  heritage ;  and 
the  people  will  that  men  live  as  brothers  according  to  the 
Divine  commandment.  They  battle  for  justice  and  charity; 
they  battle  for  the  doctrine  which  Jesus  Christ  came  to  preach 
to  the  world,  and  which  will  save  it  in  spite  of  the  powers  of 
the  world." — Affaires  de  Rome,  pp.  319-321. 
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Ibis  k  «  artfid  n  it  b  bold.  It  w«an  a  pious  mptdf  it  hai 
divine  worda  on  its  lips,  and  almost  unction  in  its  speeds.  It  k 
not  eas^  for  the  unlearned  to  detect  its  fiillaejr,  and  tho  great 
body  of  the  people  are  prepared  to  receive  it  as  Chiktian  tnith. 
We  cannot  Aemy  it  without  seeming  to  them  to  be  warring 
against  \he  true  interests  of  sodetj,  and  also  against  the  Ocspd 
of  our  Lord.  Never  was  heresy  more  subtle,  more  adrmt,  belter 
fitted  for  success.  How  skilfully  it  flatters  the  people  t  *  It  k 
sudy  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world.  By  the  change  of  a 
word,  the  people  are  transformed  into  saints,  and  mvested  with 
the  saintly  character  and  office.  How  adroitly,  too,  it  appeak 
to  the  people's  envy  and  hatred  of  their  superiors,  and  to  thdr 
love  of  the  worM,  without  shoddng  their  orthodoxy  or  wound-' 
ing  their  piety  I  Surely  Satan  has  here,  in  Socialism,  done  hk 
best,  almost  outdone  himself,  and  would,  if  it  were  possible, 
deceive  the  very  elect,  so  that  no  flesh  should  be  saved. 

What  we  have  said  will  suffice  to  show  the  subtle  and  dan- 
gerous character  of  Socialism,  and  how,  although  the  majority 
may  recoil  from  it  at  present,  if  logically  drawn  out  by  its  bolder 
and  more  consistent  advocates,  the  age  may  nevertheless  be 
really  and  thoroughly  Socialistic  We  know  that  the  <ige  seeks 
with  all  its  energy,  as  the  greatest  want  of  mankind,  political 
and  social  reforms.  Of  this  there  is  and  can  be  no  doubt 
Analyze  these  reforms  and  the  principles  and  motives  which 
lead  to  them,  which  induce  the  people  in  our  dajrs  to  struggle 
for  them,  and  you  will  find  at  the  bottom  of  them  all  the  as- 
sumption, that  our  good  lies  in  the  natural  order,  and  is  not 

m 

attainable  hy  individual  effort.  All  we  see,  all  we  hear,  all  we 
read,  from  whatever  quarter  it  comes,  serves  to  prove  that  this 
is  the  deep  and  settled  conviction  of  the  age.  If  it  were  not, 
these  revolutions  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  elsewhere, 
would  have  no  meaning,  no  principle,  no  aim,  and  would  be  as 
insignificant  as  drunken  rows  in  the  streets  of  our  cities. 

But  the  essence  of  Socialism  is  in  this  very  assumption,  that 
our  good  lies  in  the  natural  order,  and  is  unattainable  by  indi- 
vidual eflbrt    Socialism  bids  us  follow  nature,  instead  of  saying 
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^ith  the  Gospel,  Resist  nature.  Placing  our  good  in  the  natural 
order,  it  necessarily  restricts  it  to  temporal  goods,  the  only  good 
the  order  of  nature  can  give.  For  it,  then,  evil  is  to  want  tem- 
poral goods,  and  good  is  to  possess  them.  But,  in  this  sense, 
evil  is  not  remediable  or  good  attainable  by  individual  efforL 
We  depend  on  nature,  which  may  resist  us,  and  on  the  conduct 
of  others,  which  escapes  our  control.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
social  orgaliization,  in  order  to  harmonize  the  interests  of  all 
with  the  interest  of  each,  and  to  enable  each  by  the  union  of 
all  to  compel  Nature  to  yield  him  up  the  good  she  has  in  store 
for  him.  But  all  men  are  equal  before  God,  and,  since  he  is 
just,  he  is  equal  in  regard  to  all.  Then  all  have  equal  rights, 
— an  equal  right  to  exemption  from  evil,  and  an  equal  right  to 
the  possession  of  good.  Hence  the  social  organization  must  be 
such  as  to  avert  equal  evil  from  all,  and  to  secure  to  each  an 
equal  share  of  temporal  goods.  Here  is  Socialism  in  a  nut- 
shell, following  as  a  strictly  logical  consequence  from  the  prin- 
ciples or  assumptions  which  the  age  adopts,  and  on  which  it 
everyw^hero  acts.  The  systems  drawn  out  by  Owen,  Fourier, 
Saint-Simon,  Cabet,  Proudhon,  or  others,  are  mere,  attempts 
to  realize  Socialism,  and  may  or  may  not  bo  ridiculous  and  ab- 
surd ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  if  you  concede  their 
principle.  These  men  have  done  the  best  they  could,  and  you 
have  no  right  to  censure  them,  as  long  as  you  agree  with  them 
in  principle,  unless  you  propose  something  better. 

Now  we  agree  with  De  la  Mennais,  that  Christianity  has  a 
political  and  social  character,  and  with  the  editor  of  The  Boston 
Quarterly  Review^  that  Christianity  seeks  the  good  of  man  in 
this  life  as  well  as  in  the  life  to  come.  We  say  with  all  our 
heart,  "  On  the  earth  was  he  [our  Lord]  to  found  a  new  order 
of  things,  to  bring  round  the  blissful  ages,  and  to  give  to  reno- 
vated man  a  foretaste  of  heaven.  It  was  here  the  millions  were 
to  be  blessed  with  a  heaven,  as  well  as  hearafter."  No  doubt 
of  it.  But  in  the  new  order  and  by  it, — not  out  of  it  and  in- 
dependently of  it  Out  of  the  new  order  and  independently  of 
it,  the  millioiis  are,  to  say  the  least,  no  better  off  than  if  it  did 
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not  exists  and  have  no  right  to  any  portkm  of  its  Uaningk 
The  SodalktB,  when  thej  attempt  to  preaa  Chriatianitj  into 
their  aervice,  are  bad  logicians.  Thej  are  right  when  they  tell 
ns  that  our  Lord  came  to  found  a  new  order  of  thingi,  for  he 
certainly  did  come  for  that  purpose ;  they  are  right  when  they 
tell  us  that  it  is  Christian  to  seek  a  heaven  on  earth  for  the  mil- 
lions, for  there  is  a  Christian  heaven  here  for  all  men,  if  they 
choose  to  accept  it ;  but  when  they  say  this,  they  are  bound  to 
add  that  this  heaven  is  in  the  new  order  establbhed,  and  is  to 
be  sought  in  it,  and  by  obedience  to  its  principles.  It  is  Chri^ 
tian  to  seek  that  order  of  happiness  which  Christianity  proposes, 
by  the  means  it  prescribes ;  but  to  seek  another  order  of  happi- 
ness, and  by  other  means,  is  not  therefore  necessarily  Christian, 
and  may  even  be  antichristian.  Here  is  the  point  they  over- 
look, and  which  vitiates  all  their  reasoning. 

Let  no  one  say  that  we  allege  that  man  must  forego  any  good 
while  in  this  world  in  order  to  gain  heaven  hereafter.  It  would 
be  no  great  hardship,  even  if  it  wore  so ;  but  our  God  deals 
much  more  liberally  with  us,  and  requires  us  to  give  up,  in  or- 
der to  secure  heaven  hereafter,  only  what  makes  our  misery  here. 
The  Socialist  is  right  in  saying  that  there  is  good  for  us  even 
in  this  world ;  his  error  lies  in  placing  that  good  in  the  natural 
order,  and  in  making  it  unattainable  by  indindual  effort  Our 
good  lies  not  in  the  natural  order,  but  in  the  supernatural  order, 
— in  that  new  order  which  our  Lord  came  to  establish.  In  that 
order  there  is  all  the  good  we  can  conceive,  and  attainable  by 
simple  voluntary  efforts.  Out  of  that  order  there  is  no  good 
attainable  either  by  the  efforts  of  individuals  or  by  association, 
because  out  of  it  there  is  no  good  at  all.  Temporal  goods, 
giving  to  the  term  the  fullest  possible  sense,  are  not  good,  and, 
sought  for  themselves,  are  productive  only  of  evil.  Here  Is  the 
first  error  of  the  Socialists.  No  evil  is  removable,  no  good  is 
attainable,  as  long  as  any  earthly  or  merely  natural  end  is  held 
to  be,  for  its  own  sake,  a  legitimate  object  of  pursuit,  lliere  is 
and  can  be  good  for  no  one,  here  or  hereafter,  save  in  seeking, 
exclusively^  the  end  for  which  Almighty  God  has  intended  us. 
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and  bj  the  means  and  in  the  way  ho  himself  has  appointed. 
Now  this  end  is  neither  in  this  world  nor  of  this  world,  neither 
in  nature  nor  of  nature,  and  therefore  can  be  gained,  can  be 
promoted,  by  no  natural  effort,  by  no  natural  means, — neither 
by  political  changes  nor  by  social  changes,  neither  by  political 
democracy  nor  by  social  democracy.  These  things  have  and 
can  have  no  necessary  connection  with  it  It  is  a  mistake,  then, 
to  r^ard  them,  in  themselves,  as  ever  in  any  degree  desirable. 
The  Socialists  are  right  when  they  say  that  the  Christian  law 
is  the  law  of  liberty,  but  not  therefore  necessarily  right  when 
they  term  the  movements  of  the  people  for  what  they  call 
liberty  Christian  movements,  originating  in  Christian  principle. 
Undoubtedly,  the  Christian  law  is  the  law  of  liberty.  Our 
Saviour  came  to  free  us  from  bondage,  and  whom  he  makes  free 
is  free  indeed.  In  the  order  he  establishes,  our  highest  good, 
our  only  good,  whether  for  time  or  eternity,  is  entirely  independ- 
ent of  the  world.  Nothing  in  the  universe  can  hinder  us, 
against  our  will,  from  attaining  to  it  We  have  only  to  will  it 
and  it  is  ours,  and  we  are  always  and  everywhere  free  to  will. 
No  one  depends  on  nature  or  other  men  for  the  power  to  fulfil 
his  destiny,-:— to  gain  the  end  for  which  he  was  intended.  Ilere 
is  the  Christian  doctrine  of  liberty,  the  glorious  liberty  which 
our  religion  reveals,  and  which  we  know  by  divine  faith  is  no 
deception.  But  the  libecty  the  Socialists  commend,  and  which 
the  people  are  seeking,  is  not  Christian  liberty,  for  it  is  not  lib- 
erty at  all.  Socialism,  by  its  very  principle,  enslaves  us  to  nature 
and  society,  and  subjects  us  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  time  and 
sense.  According  to  it,  man  can  attain  to  true  good,  can  gain 
the  end  for  which  he  was  made,  only  in  a  certain  political  and 
sodal  order,  which  it  depends  on  the  millions,  whom  the  indi- 
vidual cannot  control,  to  construct,  and  which,  when  constructed, 
may  prove  to  be  inconvenient  and  inadequate,  and  require  to 
be  pulled  down  and  built  up  again.  The  individual,  it  teaches 
us,  can  make  no  advance  towards  his  destiny  but  in  proportion 
as  he  secures  the  cooperation  of  his  race.  All  men  must  be 
brou^t  down  or  brought  up  to  the  same  level  before  I  can  go 
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to  the  end  for  wluch  my  God  made  me ;  eaeh  man's  true  good 
is  imattaimtble,  till  all  men  are  prepared  to  take  **«  pnO,  ft 
strong  pnll,  a  long  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,"  to  attain  thein  I 
Tins  18  slavery,  not  liberty.  Nay,  it  denies  the  posufaility  of  lib- 
erty, and  makes  slavery  the  necessaiy  condition  of  all  men.  Isnol 
he  a  slave  who  is  chained  to  nature  for  his  good,  or  to  a  social 
organization  which  does  not  exist,  and  which  depends  on  the 
wisdom,  the  folly,  the  passions  or  instincts,  the  wMms  or  cqnioes 
of  other  men  to  create  or  to  destroy  f  Who  can  deny  it  f  •  He 
only  is  free,  he  only  knows  what  freedom  is,  who  tramples  the 
world  beneath  hb  feet,  who  is  independent  of  all  the  aocidenti 
of  Ume  and  space,  of  all  created  bangs,  and  who  has  but  to 
will  and  all  heaven  is  his,  and  remains  hisy  though  the  entire 
universe  foil  in  ruins  around  him« 

Undoubtedly  Christianity  reqmres  us  to  remove  all  evil,  and 
in  seeking  to  remove  evil  we  follow  the  Christian  principle ;  but 
what  the  Socialists  call  evil,  and  the  people  in  revolt  are  seeking 
to  remove,  is  not  evil.  Nothing  is  evil  but  that  which  turns 
a  man  away  from  his  end,  or  interposes  a  barrier  to  bis  advance 
towards  it.  Nothing  but  one's  own  sin  can  do  that.  Nothing, 
then,  but  sin  ik  or  can  be  evil,  and  that  is  evil  only  to  him  who 
commits  it  Take  all  these  things  which  Socialists  declaim 
against, — monarchy,  aristocracy,  inequaltities  of  rank,  inequali- 
ties of  riches,  poverty,  want,  distress,  hnnger,  starvation  even, — 
not  one  of  them,  in  itself  considered,  is  necessarily  evil ;  not 
one  of  them,  nor  all  of  them  combined,  can  harm  the  just  man, 
or  prevent,  except  by  his  own  will,  fthy  one  from  the  fulfilment 
of  his  destiny.  If  one  is  prepared  to  die,  he  may  as  well  die 
in  a  hovel  as  a  palace,  of  hunger  as  a  fever.  Nothing  can  harm 
us,  that  does  not  separate  or  tend  to  separate  us  from  God. 
Nothing  but  our  own  internal  malice  can  so  separate  us,  and  it 
is  always  in  our  power,  through  grace,  which  is  never  withheld, 
to  remove  that  at  will. 

Undoubtedly,  also,  Christianity  requires  us  to  seek  not  only 
to  remove  evil,  but  to  promote  good,  and  good  in  this  world. 
Good  is  the  object  of  the  will,  and  we  are  always  to  propose  it. 
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But  the  things  the  people  in  their  insurrectionary  movements 
are  seeking  after,  and  which  Socialists  commend,  are  not  nec- 
essarily good.  As  there  is  no  evil  to  the  just,  so  is  there  no 
good  to  the  sinner,  while  he  continues  in  his  sinful  state.  If 
the  Socialists  could  secure  to  all  men  every  thing  they  promise 
or  dream  of,  they  would  secure  them  nothing  to  their  advantage. 
Place  every  man  at  the  highest  social  level  that  you  can  con- 
ceive; give  him  the  most  finished  education  you  can  devise; 
lavish  on  him  in  profusion  this  world^s  goods ;  lodge  him  in  the 
most  splendid  palace  that  genius  can  construct,  furnished  in  the 
most  tasteful  and  luxurious  manner ;  let  him  be  surrounded  by 
the  most  beautiful  scenes  of  nature  and  the  choicest  specimens 
of  art;  and  let  him  have  ample  leisure  and  opportunity  for 
travel,  for  social  intercourse,  and  for  the  fullest  and  most  harmo- 
nious development  of  all  his  natural  faculties ; — ^you  advance 
him  not  the  millionth  part- of  a  hairVbreadth  towards  his  des- 
tiny, avert  from  him  no  evil,  secure  him  no  conceivable  good. 
It  will  be  no  consolation  to  the  damned  to  recollect,  that,  while 
here,  they  were  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fared 
sumptuously  every  day ;  and  your  rich  men,  your  great  and 
renowned  men,  your  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies,  with  their 
polished  manners  and  fashionable  dresses,  their  soft  complexions 
and  gentle  speech,  your  accomplished  artists,  your  brilliant  poets, 
your  eloquent  orators,  your  learned  scholars,  your  profound  and 
subtile  philosophers,  as  well  as  coarse  artisans,  ragged  beggars, 
cross-grained  old  hags,  and  country  bumpkins,  will  be  damned, 
eternally  damned,  if  they  die  without  the  grace  of  God ;  and 
that  grace  is  as  likely  to  find  its  way  to  the  hovel  as  to  the 
palace,  to  dwell  beneath  the  beggar^s  gabardine  as  the  embroi- 
dered mantle  of  the  rich  and  refined.  The  bulk  of  the  strong- 
minded  and  thrifty  citizens  of  this  republic,  with  all  their 
political  franchises,  social  advantages,  universities,  academies, 
common  schools,  meeting  houses,  external  decorum,  and  materi- 
al prosperity,  are  infinitely  more  destitute  than  those  Neapolitan 
lazzaroni  whose  lot  they  deplore,  and  are  in  no  rational  sense 
one  whit  better  off  than  the  miserable  miners  and  degraded 
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jpopnkoe  of  Great  Britain.  Tlieir  poawMionB  will  add  nodiing 
to  the  fbllnesB  of  their  joj,  ](  by  a  miiade  of  mercy,  they  gain 
hearen,  ^iid  will  only  render  fiercer  the  flames  of  their  tormenti 
if  they  are  doomed  to  heU,  as  they  have  eveiy  reason  to  fear 
will  be  the  case. 

The  Socialists  fell  into  the  fidlacy  of  passing,  in  th^r  reason- 
ing, from  one  spedes  to  another.  Nothing  they  call  evil  is  evil ; 
nothing  they  call  good  is^ood ;  and  hence,  because  Chistianity 
commands  va  to  pBmove  evil  and  seek  good,  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  most  associate  with  the  disaffected  popnlations  to  bring 
about  political  and  social  refi)rms.  All  that  is  in  any  sense  good 
9r  worth  having  the  individual  cbsi  always,  under  any  political 
or  social  order,  secure  by  a  simple  effort  of  hb  will.  Forms  of 
government  and  forms  of  social  organization,  then,  are  at  best 
indifferent ;  Socialism  is  a  folly,  and  Socicalists  fools.  Tlie  Cre- 
ator is  ^ood,  and  Prondence  is  wise  and  just  All  external 
events  take  place  by  the  express  appointment  of  God.  If,  then, 
a  single  event  were  e^il  or  the  occasion  of  evil  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual, save  through  that  individual's  own  fault,  the  goodness 
of  the  Creator  would  be  denied,  and  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
Providence  could  not  be  asserted.  No  doubt,  there  is  evil  in 
the  world,  far  more  heart-rending,  far  more  terrific,  than  Social- 
ists depict,  or  oven  conceive ;  but  to  no  man  is  there  or  can 
there  be  evil,  I'.jt  his  own  sin,  which  is  purely  his  own  creation. 
Since  no  man  is  obliged  or  compelled  to  sin,  since  sufficient 
grace  is  given  unto  every  man  to  enable  him  to  break  off  from 
^n  and  to  become  just,  every  man  can,  as  (ar  as  himself  is  con- 
cerned, put  an  end  to  all  evil,  and  secure  all  good,  even  the 
supreme  Good  ib^elf,  at  any  moment  he  pleases.  Nothing,  then, 
is  more  idle  than  to  pretend  that  political  and  social  reforms, — 
toijching  the  organization  of  the  state  or  of  society,  wo  mean, 
not  those  which  touch  administration — are  or  ever  can  be  nec- 
essary as  the  condition  of  averting  any  evil  or  procuring  any 
good. 

We  agree,  as  we  have  said,  that  our  Lord  came  to  found  a 
new  order  of  things, — new  in  relation  to  that  which  obtained 
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among  the  heathen, — and  that  he  contemplated  the  good  of  the 
millions  here  as  well  as  hereafter ;  we  agree,  nay,  we  hold,  that 
he  did  propose  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  man  even  while 
in  this  world, — and  not  of  one  class  only,  but  of  all  classes. 
But  how  ?  By  his  new  order,  or,  irrespective  of  it,  by  merely 
calling  upon  the  people  themselves  to  do  it  through  political  and 
social  organization  ?  If  you  say  the  latter,  you  place  him  in 
the  old  order,  and  class  him  with  th^old  heathen  philosophers. 
If  he  asserts  simply  man^s  dependence  on  nature  and  social,  or- 
ganization, he  founds  no  new  order,  for  this  dependence  was  the 
precise  basis  of  the  old  order.  Mankind  always  had  nature  and 
social  organization,  and  to  tell  them  to  look  to  these  for  their 
good 'was  to  tell  them  nothing  new ;  for  this  was  precisely  what 
they  had  done,  and  were  doing.  The  evil  which  oppressed  the 
millions  was  in  this  very  dependence,  and  what  was  needed  was 
deliverance  from  it, — some  method,  so  to  speak,  of  attaining  our 
true  good  in  spite  of  nature  and  of  social  organization.  If^  then, 
he  retains  that  dependence,  and  does  not  provide  this  method, 
what  has  ho  done,  or  what  can  he  do,  which  a  heathen  philoso- 
pher might  not  have  done  ?  and  wherein  is  what  you  call  the 
Chnstian  order  different  from  Heathenism  ?  You  say,  hq  came 
to  found  a  new  order  for  the  amelioration  of  mankind ;  but 
how  can  you  say  this,  if  you  are  to  look  for  the  amelioration, 
which  you  say  he  authorizes  you  to  seek,  not  from  any  .new 
order,  but  from  nature  and  social  organization,  which  is  precisely 
what  the  heathen  themselves  did  ? 

If  you  say,  on  the  other  hand,  as  you  must,  if  you  assert  the 
new  order  at  all,  that  our  Lord  ameliorates  the  lot  of  mankind 
by  his  new  order,  then  you  must  concede  that  it  is  only  in  and 
through  that  order  that  the  amelioration  is  to  be  effected.  Then 
yoT>  are  to  look  for  it  only  as  you  come  into  and  conform  to  that 
order.  Now,  according  to  that  order,  the  millions  are  to  be 
blessed,  are  to  find  their  true  happiness,  not  in  following  nature, 
but  in  resisting  it, — ^notin  possessing  temporal  gocds,  but  in  re- 
nouncing them,  not  in  pride  and  luxury,  but  in  humility,  pov- 
erty, Mid  mortification, — not  in  being  solicitous  for  what  we 
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shall  eat)  or  what  we  shall  drink,  or  wherewith  we  dudl  be  dolib- 
ed,  **  for  after  all  these  things  do  the  heathen  seek"  (St  Matt. 
tL  31-34), — ^in  a  word,  not  in  seeking  any  of  these  things,  bat 
in  seeking  first,  that  is,  as  the  end  of  all  seeking,  the  kingdom 
of  Ood,  and  his  justice,  and  then  ^  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  us."  This  is  the  order  which  our  Lord  has  estab- 
lished. He  gives  us  all  needed  grace  to  come  into  this  order 
and  to  comply  with  all  its  demands,  and,  if  we  come  in  and  so 
comply,  he  promises  us  all  good,  a  hundred  fold  in  this  world, 
and  everlasting  life  in  the  world  to  come. 

Now,  as  you  concede  that  our  Lord  came  to  establish  a  new 
order  of  things,  and  must  concede,  that  if  he  Uesses  the  mil- 
Eons  at  all,  it  must  be  in  and  by  this  new  order,  yon  are  bound 
to  admit  that  it  is  only  by  complyiDg  with  its  ^requisitions  and 
placing  ourselves  under  its  influence,  that  our  good^in  this  world, 
as  well  as  in  the  next,  is  attainable.  Then  all  your  efforts  by 
political  and  social  changes,  which  imply  a  recurrence  to  the 
old  order,  a  reliance  on  the  principles  of  the  heathen  world,  can 
only  remove  you  farther  and  farther  from  your  true  good. 
The  only  way  to  attain  that  good  must  be  to  begin  by  an  act  of 
renunciation,  the  renunciation  of  heathenism,  of  the  world,  of 
self,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  and  act  of  unconditiotftd  sur- 
render of  ourselves  to  God.  This,  if  you  admit  Christianity  at 
all,  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  good.  The  heathen 
sought  their  good  from  nature  and  social  organization,  and 
found  only  evil.  We  are  to  seek  not  even  our  own  good,  that 
is,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  our  good,  but  God  himself, 
and  God  alone,  and  then  we  shall  find  our  good  in  Him  who  is 
the  sovereign  good  itself.  No  doubt,  this  complete  renuncia- 
tion of  self  is  any  thing  but  pleasing  to  self;  but  we  are  never 
required  to  do  it  in  our  own  strength.  God  always  gives  us 
grace  to  make  it  easy,  if  we  will  accept  it  Moreover,  we  are  re- 
quired, in  this,  to  do,  at  least,  no  more  for  God  than  he  has  done 
for  us.  We  are  required  to  give  up  all  for  him.  But  he  gave 
up  all  for  us.  lie  made  himself  man,  took  upon  himself  the 
form  of  a  servant,  became  poor,  and  obedient  unto  death,  even 
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unto  the  death  of  the  cross  for  us ;  and  can  va  not,  therefore,  give 
up  ourselves  Ibr  him,  especially  when  what  ne  give  up  it  were 

■  «n  injury  to  us  lo  hold  backl  If  we  give  ourselves  to  him,  ha 
gives  himself  lo  us,  Ho  can  give  no  more  than  himself,  and 
can  wc  ask  or  expect  more  thiu  an  infinite  Ood  cnn  give !  Ilere 
is  the  condition,  and  It  is  only,  under  the  order  God  has  ettab- 
liafaed,  by  complying  with  this  condition  that  there  is  good  for 
us  hero  or  hereafter;  and  we  know,  also,  Ihat,  by  complying,  all 
evil  is  removed,  and  all  conceivable  and  more  than  all  coocdva- 
ble  good  is  obtained.  The  true  course  to  be  taken,  then,  is  per- 
fectly phiin,  and  may  be  taken  witliout  besilatjan ;  for  He  who 
has  promised  is  able  to  fulGl,  and  will  keep  his  word. 

Of  course  we  do  not  pretend,  that,  by  conforming  to  tho 
Chrbtian  order,  the  political  and  social  equality  contended  for 
will  be  obtained ;  we  do  not  pretend  that  there  will  be  no  mora 
pain,  no  more  sorrow,  no  more  poverty,  no  more  hunger  or 
tliirst  These  ihingH  will  remain,  no  doubt,  as  fiicts;  but  we 
have  shown  that  they  are  not  necessarily  evils,  and  that  their  re- 
moval is  not  necessarily  a  good-  These  things  have  their  nses  in 
this  world,  or  they  would  not  be  suffered  to  exist  To  the  jurt 
they  are  mercies,  salutary  penance,  or  occasions  of  merit, — 
purging  \he  soul  (rom  the  stains  of  past  transgressions,  or  giv- 
ing it  an  occasion  to  rise  to  higher  sanctity  and  a  higher  reward. 
To  the  sinner  they  may  be  the  occasion  of  evil ;  hut,  if  bo,  only 
because  be  does  oot  receive  them  in  a  proper  dtsposition,  and 

'  because  by  his  malice  he  refuses  to  profit  by  them.  But  oven 
to  him  they  are  no  more  hurtful  than  their  opposite^, — often 
not  so  hurtful.  By  conforming  to  the  ClirisUan  order,  all  so- 
calted  temporal  evils,  in  so  for  as  evil,  aro  removed,  and  all  so- 
called  temporal  goods,  in  so  far  as  good,  are  secured;  and  this 
k  all  that  can  be  asked. 

But  wo  are  told,  this  is  all,  no  doubt,  very  well,  very  true, 
very  pious  ;  but  the  age  does  not  believe  it,  the  people  will  not 
receive  it.  Tlie  people  demand  political  and  eoei.il  reforms ; 
and  we  must  conform  ourselves  to  tlieir  state  of  mind,  or  wo 
can  have  no  influence  with  them.    Let  the  Church  Miiotin 
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them  in  Ui^  movements  for  libertyt  eqnalitj ,  and  broAeihood, 
and  then  they  will  listen  to  her  teaching,  and  profit  by  it 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  this,  it  proves  what  we  have  all  along 
been  endeavoring  to  establiah, — ^that  the  age  is  Sodalistic,  and 
that  Socialism  is  unchristian,  nay,  antichristian.  Those,  then, 
who  nige  the  Church  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  people  in 
their  movements,  to  baptize  Socialism,  and  even  give  it  Holy 
Communion,  or  who  sui^)ose  they  can  without  detriment  to 
religion  sympathise  with  these  movements,  we  leave  to  defend 
themselves,  as  best  they  may.  We  huve  no  skill  to  frame  an 
apology  for  them,  unleas  it  be  that  they  cherish  the  spirit  of  the 
age  instead  of  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  which  is  only  a  con- 
demnation, 

But  suppose  the  sancUon  involved  no  violation  of  principle, 
and  suppose  the  Church  should  make  common  cause  with  the 
so-called  movement  party,  and  enable  it  to  effect  the  reforms  it 
attempts, — what  would  be  gaioed  ?  These  refprms,  if  effected, 
would  content  nobody,  and  a  new  series  of  reforms  would  be 
attempted,  in  their  turn  to  be  found  equally  unsatisfactory,  and 
thus  on  in  infinitum, — reforms  giving  birth  to  new  reforms, 
bringing  no  relief,  producing  and  perpetuating  endless  confusion, 
to  tlie  contentment,  tbe  satisfaction  of  nobody,  but  the  arch  ene- 
my of  mankind. 

The  Church  is  not  of  this  world,  and  her  principles  are  not 
those  which  govern  the  princes  or  the  people  of  this  world. 
She  is  the  Spouse  of  God  in  tliis  world,  the  mother  of  the 
faithful,  tlie  teaclier  of  truth,  and  the  dispenser  of  tlie  Bread  of 
Life  to  all  who  will  receive  it  They  who  are  nursed  with  the 
milk  from  her  bosom,  who  receive  the  Bread  of  Life  from  her 
hands  and  eat  thereof^  shall  never  hunger  or  thirst,  shall  never 
die,  but  shall  live  for  ever.  All  she  asks  of  governments  and 
social  institutions  is  that  they  leave  her  free,  that  is,  violate  in 
their  administration  no  law  of  God.  If  the  people  grow  dis- 
contented with  the  material  order  they  find  existing,  she  ex- 
pounds to  them  the  law  ;  if  in  violation  of  the  law,  as  she  ex- 
pounds it,  th^y  still  persevere,  and  introduce  a  new  order,  be 
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it  what  it  may,  she  does  not  desert  them ;  she  continues  to 
present  herself  in  her  divine  character  before  them,  and  to 
discharge  for  them  her  sacred  mission.  She  has  truly  a  ma- 
ternal heart,  and  seeks  always  and  every  where  the  true  good  of 
the  people  for  time  and  for  eternity ;  but  she  knows  that  Al- 
mighty God  has  made  their  good  possible  only  on  one  condi- 
tion, and  therefore  on  that  one  condition  she  must  insist  She 
explains  it  to  the  people,  she  exhorts  and  entreats  them  with 
divine  tenderness  to  comply  with  it ;  but  if  they  regard  them- 
selves as  wiser  than  she,  refuse  to  comply  with  the  indispensa- 
ble condition  proposed,  and  will  return  to  the  old  heathen  order 
and  seek  their  good  from  nature  and  human  society,  instead  of 
seeking  it  from  God  and  his  Church,  she  grieves  over  them  as 
our  Lord  grieved  over  Jerusalem  devoted  to  destruction,  but  she 
can  do  no  more.  Their  sin  is  on  their  own  head,  and  they 
must  reap  the  fruit  of  their  own  sowing.  Themselves  they  may 
destroy, — her  they  cannot  harm. 

Here  the  discussion  of  our  subject  properly  closes ;  but  we 
fear  that  without  additional  remarks  we  may  be  misapprehended. 
These  are  times  of  jealpusy,  suspicion,  and  great  uncharitable- 
ness,  when  men's  passions  are  inflamed,  and  their  heads  more 
than  ordinarily  confused.  What  we  say  on  one  subject  we  are 
in  danger  of  having  understood  of  another;  and  because  we 
oppose  certain  popular  tendencies,  they  who  cherish  them  niJl 
allege  that  we  are  the  enemies  of  the  people,  opposed  to  po- 
litical and  social  amelioration,  and  solicitous  only  to  maintain 
the  reign  of  injustice  and  brute  force, — than  which  nothing  is 
or  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Because  we  assert  that  our 
good  lies  solely  in  the  Christian  order  and  is  always  and  every 
where  attainable  at  will,  and  therefore  deny  the  necessity  or  the 
utility  of  political  and  social  changes  as  a  means  of  bettering  our 
condition,  the  same  persons  will  endeavor  to  bring  us  into  con- 
flict with  the  Holy  Father,  who,  according  to  them,  is  a  Liberal 
Pontiff,  a  sort  of  Socialistic  Pope,  oj^posed  to  monarchy,  in  favor 
of  popular  institutions,  taking  the  sile  of  the  people  agmnst 
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thdr  rulen,  and  siinctioiiuig  the  prindple  of  thar  movementii 
by  granting  a  constitutiond  government  to  his  imniediate  tem- 
poral subjects.  A  few  words  to  dear  np  this  matter  will  not  be 
nnnecessaiy. 

We  have  no  occasion  to  make  a  profession  of  oar  respect 
for  the  Fhpal  authority ;  for  our  doctrine  on  that  sulject  is  well 
known.  If  that  authority  is  in  any  instance  against  us,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  convince  us  that  we  are  wrong,  and  it  is  against  us  in 
the  present  instance,  if  the  view  given  of  Pius  the  Ninth  be  the 
just  one.  But  that  view  has  no  authority,  except  the  childish 
fears  of  one  party  and  the  unhallowed  wishes  of  another.  Pius 
the  Ninth  is  a  noble-minded  and  generous-hearted  man,  an  en- 
lightened prince,  an  humble  and  devout  Christian,  an  uncom- 
promising Catholic,  a  tender  and  vigilant  shepherd,  the  spirit- 
ual Father  of  Christendom,  the  visible  Head  of  the  Church,  the 
Vicegerent  of  God  on  earth  ;  and  he  can  be  no  Liberal,  no  So- 
cialist, no  political  and  social  reformer,  in  the  sense  of  this  age, 
— no  prince  to  deserve  the  sympathy  of  a  De  la  Mennais  or  a 
Horace  Greely,  any  more  than  of  a  Lcilrff'  Rollin  or  a  Proud- 
hon.  We  know  beforehand  that  he  cannot  sanction  what  wc 
have  presented  as  the  principles  and  motives  of  the  popular 
movements  of  the  day ;  for  the  Church  in  General  Council 
and  through  her  Sovereign  Pontiffs  has  repeatedly  and  unequiv- 
ocally condemned  them ;  and  he  himself  has  condemned  them, 
in  condemning  Communism^  only  another  name  for  Socialism, 
and  in  enjoining  respect  and  obedience  to  princes, — as  any  one 
may  see  who  will  read  the  several  Allocutions  in  which  he  has 
exj)lainod  his  policy. 

No  man  has  been  more  grossly  misrepresented  by  pretended 
friends  and  real  enemies  than  Pius  the  Ninth.  The  admirers 
of  the  old  order, — few  in  number,  however, — alarmed  at  the 
magnitude  of  his  proposed  changes  in  the  government  and  ad- 
ministration of  his  temporal  dominions,  perhaps  offended  be- 
cause he  did  not  ask  or  follow  their  advice,  very  naturally  ojv 
posed  him  and  sought  to  make  him  appear  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  pursuing  a  policy  which  must 
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huny  the  world  into  the  abyss  of  Radicalism ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Radicals,  Socialists,  Freemasons,  and  Carbonari  claimed 
him  as  one  of  themselves,  because  they  wished  to  use  the  au- 
thority of  his  name  and  position  to  stir  up  the  Catholic  popula- 
tions to  rebellion,  and  to  cover  their  own  revolutionary  and 
anarchical  purposes.  We  share  neither  in  the  alarm  of  the 
former  nor  in  the  wish  of  the  latter.  We  form  our  judgment 
of  Pius  the  Nintli  neither  from  Greeley's  Tribunej  nor  from  the 
Roman  correspondence  of  th&  London  Morning  News ;  but 
from  well-known  Catholic  principles,  his  obvious  position,  and 
his  own  official  documents.  Interpreted  by  these,  he  has  only 
followed,  with  singular  fidelity  and  firmness,  the  policy  uniform- 
ly pursued  by  his  predecessors. 

As  to  his  having  sanctioned  the  principles  and  motives  of  the 
popular  movements  of  the  day,  there  is  nothing  in  it  The 
thing,  in  hac  providentia,  is  simply  impossible.  The  Church, 
it  is  certain  and  undeniable,  is  wedded  to  no  particular  form  of 
government  or  of  social  organization.  She  stakes  her  existence 
neither  on  imperialism  nor  on  feudalism,  neither  on  monarchy 
nor  on  democracy.  To  no  one  or  other  of  them  does  she  com- 
mit herself,  and  she  declares  each  of  them  to  be  a  legitimate 
form  of  government  when  and  where  it  exists  with  no  legal 
claimant  against  it  But  the  principle  of  these  movements  is 
exclusive  democracy  ; — not  that  democracy  is  a  legitimate  form 
of  government,  which  is  tnie ;  not  that  in  these  times,  the 
views  of  the  age  being  what  they  are,  it  is,  with  some  restric- 
tions, the  best  form  of  government,  which  may  not  be  false ; 
but  that  the  democratic  is  the  only  legitimate  form  of  govern- 
ment, that  all  other  forms  are  illegitimate,  usurpations,  tyran- 
nies, to  which  the  people  owe  no  allegiance,  and  which  they 
may,  when  they  please,  or  believe  it  will  be  for  their  interest, 
conspire  to  overthrow.  This  is  the  principle  implied  in  these 
movements,  and  which  the  Liberals' pretend  that  Pius  the  Ninth 
has  sanctioned.  But  he  has  done  no  such  thing.  The  Church 
cannot  accept  this  principle,  because  it  would  bind  her  to  dem- 
(y^racy,  as  her  enemies  a  few  years  ago  all^^  that  she  was 
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bound  to  moDwrchy,  and  compel  her  to  dedare  aD  other  fiNrms 
of  government  illegal,  and  their  acts  null  and  void  fimn  the 
beginning.  It  would  erect  democracy  uto  a  dc^rma  of  £uth. 
If  the  people  now  lestablishing  democradea  should  hereafter  be- 
come tired  of  them,  and  wish  to  reestablish  monarchy, — ^not  an 
impofnible  snppoution, — they  would  be  obliged  to  renonnoe 
their  religion  before  they  conld  do  it  The  Chnrch  conld  make 
no  concession  to  them,  and  would  be  compelled  by  the  invaria* 
ble  nature  of  fiiith,  to  command  *them  to  return  to  democracy, 
on  pain  of  losing  their  souls.  She  would  then  not  only  be  her- 
self enslaved  to  democnu^,  but  would  be  obliged  to  enslave  the 
people  to  it  also,  and  to  prohibit  them  under  any  drcumstances 
and  in  every  country  from  ever  adopting  any  cAer  form,  how 
much  soever  they  might  desire  it  Forms  of  government,  like 
all  things  human,  are  changeable,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
the  people  always  and  everywhere  satisfied  with  any  one  form. 
What  more  unreasonable  and  more  impolitic,  then,  than  to  bind 
them  by  religion  always  and  everwhere  to  one  and  the  same 
specific  form  ? 

We  are  opposing,  we  are  advocating,  no  particular  form  of 
government.  In  themselves  considered,  forms  of  govcrment 
are  matters  of  indifference.  The  wise  and  just  administration  of 
government  is  always  a  matter  of  moment, — the  form,  al>5tract- 
ly  considered,  never.  Man's  true  good  is  as  attainable  under 
one  form  of  government  or  social  organization  as  another ;  for 
it  is  obtained,  if  obtained  at  all,  from  a  source  wholly  independ- 
ent of  the  temporal  order.  That  goo<l  the  Church  does  and 
must  seek,  and  its  nccessarj'  condition  is  true  liberty.  To  as- 
sume, as  these  social  movements  do,  that  this  liberty  is  possi!>le 
only  imder  a  given  form  of  government  and  social  organization 
would  be  to  maintain  that  the  Church  can  discharge  her  mii^sion 
only  where  that  particular  form  of  govennnent  and  social  or- 
ganization exists.  The  first  thing  her  missionaries  to  a  country 
where  that  form  does  not  exist  must  attempt  would  then  be  to 
revolutionize  the  state  and  reorganize  society.  The  American 
people,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  suppose  this  to  be  tlie 
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fact ;  and,  supposing  monarchy^  to  be  the  favorite  form,  main- 
tain that  the  spread  of  Catholicity  here  must  essentially  destroy 
our  popular  form  of  government,  and  introduce  forms  similar 
to  those  which  the  people  in  the  Old  Worlfi  are  now  labonng 
to  throw  off.  Substitute  democracy  for  monarchy,  and  the 
d<^trine  we  oppose  is  precisely  that  which  our  adversaries 
allege  against  us.  Are  we  to  adopt  it?  Are  we  to  believe 
that  Pius  the  Ninth  adopts  it,  and  requires  us  to  understand 
that  all  but  democratic  nations  are  out  of  the  way  of  salvation, 
placed  out  of  the  condition  of  attaining  to  any  good  here  oi^ 
hereafter  ? 

Since  we  hold  that  forms  of  government  are  indifferent,  that 
there  is  evil  only  in  sin,  and  that  our  good  comes  exclusively 
from  the  Christian  order,  we  deny  the  necessity  of  political  and 
social  changes ;  and  since  to  'seek  our  good  from  them  is  to 
seek  it  from  the  temporal  order  instead  of  the  spiritual,  which 
is  in  principle  a  rejection  of  Christianity  and  a  return  to  heath- 
enism, we  censure  them.  But  the  minds  of  the  people  may 
be  perverted  and  their  hearts  corrupted,  and  we,  in  consequence, 
unable  to  make  them  see  where  their  true  good  lies,  or  to 
induce  them  even  to  give  us  their  attention  while  we  point  it 
out  to  them.  They  may  be  intent  on  certain  political  changes, 
mad  for  them,  and  have  ears,  eyes,  hearts,  and  hands,  for  noth- 
ing else.  We  may  condemn  their  state  of  mind,  the  moral 
disposition  in  which  we  find  them,  but  it  is  a  fact  we  have  to 
meet,  and  deal  with  as  a  fact.  In  such  cases,  if  the  concession 
of  the  changes  demanded  involves  no  departure  from  faith  or 
morals,  it  is  wise  to  make  it,  in  some  sense,  necessary,  as  a 
means  of  removing  the  prokibens,  as  we  use  logic  with  an  unbe- 
liever in  order  to  remove  the  obstacles  he  finds  in  his  mind  to 
the  reception  of  the  faith.  When  political  or  social  changes  for 
this  purpose  become  necessary,  it  is  never  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  resist  them ;  authonty  should  always  be  free  to  concede 
them ;  and  that  it  may  be  is  one  reason  why  it  cannot  and 
should  not  be  bound  to  any  particular  form  of  government  or 
social  organization. 


<* 
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Pins  the  Ninth  hm  evidently  acted  on  the  principlA  ve  hen 
oommeod.     He  found,  on  his  aooeanon  to  the  pontittod  thnmei 
his  own  immediate  temporal  eubjeda  and  the  Eniopean  popnlar 
tione  generally  mad  for  popnlnr  institaliona,  and  not  to  he 
aat]s6ed  with  any  thing  else.    They  were  ripe  for  revolt^  and 
pepared  to  attempt  the  acquisition  of  popnlar  government- in 
some  form,  at  all  hazards, — ^if  neoessaiy,  by  insmrection,  violent 
and  bloody  revolution.    They  had  lost  all  reqpect  for  their  mien, 
and  would  listen  no  longer  to  the  voioe  of  their  pastors, — would 
listen  to  nothing  in  foct,  that  was  opposed  to  their  dominant 
passion.    What  was  to  be  done  t    There  were  but  two  alterna- 
tives possible.    Authority  must  atheriepreaB  them  by  the  strong 
arm  of  physical  force,  or  attempt  to  tzanquilliae  th^n  *and  save 
them  from  dvil  war  and  anarchy  by  the  concession  of  pop- 
ular institutions.    The  former  had  been  adopted,  had  been  tried, 
was  in  actual  operation,  and  it  alienated  still  more  and  more  the 
hearts  of  the  people  from  their  sovereigns,  and  from  the  Church, 
in  coDsequence  of  her  supposed  sympathy  with  monarchy. 
Nothing  was  left  that  could  be  tried  with  much  hope  of  a  &vor- 
able  issue,  but  the  latter  alternative.    Pius  the  Ninth  saw  this, 
— ^indeed,  most  statesmen  saw  it, — and,  anxious  for  the  peace 
and  order  of  his  dominions,  and  to  remove  from  the  minds  of 
all  whatever  accidental  obstacles  there  might  be  to  their  listen- 
ing fo  the  lessons  of  religion,  be  resolved  to  adopt  it ;  and 
accordingly   proceeded  to  give  liis  subjects  a  constitutional 
government,  and,  by  his  example  at  least,  recommended  to  the 
European  sovereigns  to  do  as  much  for  theirs,  and  to  do  it 
cheerfully,  ungrudgingly,  and  in  good  faith.    The  policy  came, 
indeed,  too  late  to  effect  all  the  good  that  was  hoped,  and  to 
avert  all  the  oil  that  was  threatened  ;  yet  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  wise  and  prudent,  nay,  even  necessary,  there 
really  seems  to  us  no  room  to  doubt    We  may  have  regretted 
the  circumstances  which  called  for  it,  but  we  have  never  for  a 
moment  doubted,  or  thought  of  doubting,  its  wisdom  or  its  nec- 
essity, although  from  the  first  we  apprehended  the  consequences 
which  have  followed,  and  that  it  would  hasten  the  outbreak  of 
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the  European  populations,  which  we  Itnew  the  ill-disposed  were 
preporitig ;  and  wo  have  never  believed  its  eRect  in  pacifying 
ihe  eiciled  multitudes  would  be  ^  great  as  some  of  our  friends, 
nhoae  confidence  in  llie  people  is  greater  than  ours,  expected  it 
would  be. 

The  adoption  of  thu  policy,  the  policy  of  concession  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  implies  no  sanction  b;  the  Uoly  Father 
of  the  principles  and  motives  of  those  popular  movements  and 
demands  which  made  it  necessary  or  advisable,  nor  of  the  po- 
liUcal  and  social  changes  we  have  spoken  against.  We  have 
been  addressing  the  people  and  endeavoring  to  show  them  what 
is  proper  for  them  to  seek,  not  attempting  to  point  out  to 
authority  what  it  should  do  ;  for  we  have  no  vocation  to  instruct 
authority  in  its  duties.  We  are  of  the  people,  and  we  only 
point  out  what  our  religion  eojoins  upon  them  and  us.  It  may 
be  very  juat,  very  wise,  nay,  very  necessary,  at  times,  (or  author- 
ity to  concede  what  it  is  very  wrong,  very  foolish,  on  tho  part 
of  the  people  to  demand.  The  children  of  Israel,  in  the  time 
of  Samuel,  aSbrd  us  a  case  in  point.  They  demanded  of  tlie 
Lord  a  king,  that  they  might  be  like  other  nations.  The  Lord 
rebuked  them,  told  them  they  knew  not  what  they  asked,  and 
unrolled  before  them  tho  oppressions  to  which  a  compliance 
with  their  request  would  subject  them.  Neverthelees,  be  com- 
plied with  it,  and  gave  them  a  king.  The  question  before  Pius 
the  Ninth  was  not  the  question  we  have  been  discussing.  The 
movements  existed,  the  people  demanded  popular  institutions, 
and  were  resolved,  come  what  might,  to  attempt  them.  The 
simple  question  for  hitn  was,  How  shall  this  sUte  of  things  be 
treated !  lie  said  to  the  princes  in  answer,  "  Give  the  people 
what  they  ask."  This  he  was  free  to  do,  because  the  Church 
is  wedded  to  no  political  or  social  order,  to  monarchy  no  more 
than  to  democracy,  is  as  independent  of  the  throne  as  of  the 
tribune,  and  can  bo  as  much  at  home  in  a  republic  as  anywhere 
else. 

17hat  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  movements  of  the  day  we 
knov  not    The  old  monarchia  may  be  swept  away,  or  ibey 
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may  partially  recover,  and  linger  on  for  agea  to  come  ; 
dt>es  not  disturb  us.  Old  Imperial  Rome  and  old  noman  dr- 
ilizntioD  ircre  broken  down  by  tbe  irruption  of  the  Nortliem 
barbarians,  and  the  vorld  was  deluged  wilh  barbarism,  but  tho 
Churdi  renuuned  stinding,  and  did  not  become  barbarian ;  the 
fendalism  of  th<?  Middio  Ages,  a  Bjatem,  as  somebody  hw  siod, 
too  perfect  for  its  time,  fell  beneath  tlw  oombitied  attacks  of 
Id^^  and  peepla,  bat  (Jw  OJiarakMnirad,  aod  laJMiM  «ndi>- 
majfld  ita  faami  pih ;  iDod«ra  roouicbf  mi^  Icdiow,  and  dl 
tiu  woridbeoome  danoentie,  itill  die  CSntrdi  irill  mnin^  and 
naam  in  all  her  inUgn^,  sbora  of  »»«  of  her  ghnyi  and 
dqmred  of  none  fit  ha  nKumt^  Over  do  diai^M  of  tbaa 
■art  do  we  we^  We  kare  no  fean  hr  tbe  CSnutdi ;  m  Ibac 
Otdy  for  men.  If  ve  mw  the  people  making  war  onthe  old 
political  eystem  in  consequence  of  its  wan  on  religion,  and 
stnig^ing  for  popular  institntjoos  in  order  lo  rescue  the  Church 
from  her  bondage,  and  to  secure  her  an  open  field  and  fiiir  play 
for  the  fiitnre,  ne  should  hear  the  volleys  of  musketry  and  the 
roar  of  cannon,  and  witness  the  cha^;e,  tbe  tiege  and  sack  of 
cities,  with  tolerable  composure ;  for  iheq  tbe  war  would  be  one 
of  vengeance  on  the  old  govcmmenU  for  the  insults  they  have 
offered  to  .the  Immaculate  Spouse  of  God,  and  for  the  freedom 
of  worahip,  the  only  war  in  which  real  glory  ever  is  or  can  be 
icquired.  But,  alas  1  we  eee  nothing  of  all  this.  These  en- 
/aged  populations  are  moved  by  no  regard  for  religion,  they  are 
to  a  fearful  extent  the  bitter  enemies  of  religious  freedom,  and 
governed  by  a  malignant  hatred  of  the  Cborch.  They  are 
seeking  only  an  earthly  end,  and  they  loathe  the  Christian 
order.  Here  is  the  source  of  our  anxiety,  tlie  ground  of  onr 
feats, — not  for  the  Church,  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  thero. 
They  threaten  to  be  more  violent  enemies  to  religion  than  any 
kings  have  been  since  the  peraccuting  emperors  of  Pagan 
Borne ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Swiss  radicals,  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  noble  Bishop  of  Lausanne  and  GencvA  in  the 
Castle  of  Chillon,  and  ttie  persecution  of  the  children  of  SL 
Alpbonaaa  by  the  people  of  Vienna,  Kveal  but  too  phiiuly  the 
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spirit  which  animates  them,  and  tell  us  but  too  distinctly  what, 
at  least  for  a  time,  we  are  to  expect  from  the  triumph  of  the 
popular  party.  Nevertheless,  a  wise  and  just  Providence  rules, 
and  these  things  are  permitted  only  as  mercies  or  judgments 
upon  the  nations.  It  is  ours  to  humble  ourselves  and  adore ; 
and  always  have  we  this  consolation,  that  no  evil  can  be&ll  us 
against  our  will,  and  that  always  and  everywhere  may  we  secure 
every  good  by  unreserved  Submission  to  God  in  his  Church. 
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